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PREFACE. 


NDIA, at tho present day, is a subject so closely interesting to this country, that 
the title of this work is, in itself, almost sufficient to introduce it, and ensure 
its welcome. 

M. Housselet, the accomplished French author, has done good service to our own 
countrymen and women. Although nearly every family sends out a relation or friend 
to spend some of tho best years of life in that vast region, still it cannot be said that any 
considerable knowledge of those lands is at all widely diffused. Few European travellers 
have sufficient leisure for prolonged investigation ; tho opportunities of official residents are 
usually greatly curtailed by tho pressure of business, and a great deal of Indian travel is 
for tho most i)art performed as quickly as possible at the call of duty. 

The French author has presented to tho reader the connected result of a six years’ study 
of tho architectural monuments, religious beliefs and symbols dating back to earliest history, 
works of art, systems of civilization, and progress, in an easy stylo calculated to fix tho 
attention of the lightest as well as of the more serious reader. Tho circumstance of tho 
traveller having but very slight national connection with tho country explored, is of itself 
an advjmtagc, as he brings a fresh mind and independent ideas to bear uiion his subject, 
free from any preconceived bias or prtjudic<\ He describes his impressions exactly as he 
exiwricnced them, and one cannot wonder thiit his prevailing sentiment was one of 
enthusiastic admiration of what he saw. 

Tlic title of the work indicates the chief object of the author. He was comparatively 
indifferent to the India of railways, hotels, and telcgraj)h8. He was bent on visiting tho 
courts and countries ruled by native princes, great and small, of aU ranks and all creeds, 
and to see for himself what are tho modes of life and conditions of civilization among 
the stately chieftains of native India. With this view ho visited tho kingdoms of the 
principal Mahrattah and Mahomedan sovereigns — Scindia, Holkar, the Guicowar, tho late 
Queen of Bhopal and of tho Nizam, and has graphically recorded his experiences, while 
some of his most vivid descriptions are devoted to the romantic history and achieA’ements of 
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tlio ancestors of the Bajahs of Central India. lie makes his reader acquainted with the 
heroic traditions as well as the daily lives of the representatives of those ancient Eajpoot 
houses at the present day. 

Those who aro already familiar with the subjects of this work will find pleasure in 
recalling to memory the scenes and objects so well described, wliile the reader who has 
no personal aequaintance with a country Jis yet scarcely touched by railways or even 
metalled roads, may, by the aid of a multitude of excellent illustrathms, accompany the 
lively Frcixch traveller in imagination on his Indian journey. The engravings speak for 
themselves, and will probably give a better idea of what there is to see in the Native 
States of India than has ever been given before. The descriptions of court lifts and scenes 
at Baroda will have special interest at the present time: these will probably, in their 
reality, never bo seen again. 

This work deals with many subjects, many people of totally different creeds and habits, 
as well as with the condition of the country past and present ; but there is not a word in it 
that could offend, and it is recommended until confidence to the Indian as well as the 
English reader. 

THE EDITOR. 
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Tlio Ovorljiiul Uouto. -'Ailfii. — Arrival at Jionibay. -Tbo U<>yal llolel. — Tlit' Llombay Archipelago. — The Fort. — 
Tho Parsfc J>a/anr. — Colaba. — The r»Iack 'J'owii. — The Juiiiimib Musjid, — The Ibi/.aars. — The Hospital /or 
Animals.- --TIjo City of the l)ca»l. — The 'J'omb of .laccpiemont. — Malabar Hill. — ^Valkesb^Ya^. — The Tower of 
Silence. — Bycullab. — Mazagon.- Tho Cobra. — The Flying Fox. 

X tlin 20th of Jiiiu*, 1801, t omburkotl at Marsoillos on board tho an 

J’hi^lish stoaiiua* bound for tlio J^ast. Tlu> voya.i»:t' through tlio Modilorranoan 
^vas as oharniinp: tind a^ivoablo as it usually is at that season of the year. 
six days the sky was blue and cloudless, the sea ealin, and searetdy ruffled by a gentle 
bre('Z(», and the nights d(»lightfnlly fiwsh. The constant view of tlu* shores of Corsica, 
Sardinia, or Sicily, and our putting in for six hours at the picturesepu' island of Malta, 
relu!Vi‘d our passtige of the monotony so (»onmionly incident to a sea voyage. The passage^ 
of the isthmus of Suez took us two days, inchuling the thirty-six hours which avo were 
allowed to spend at Cairo. T took the opp(»iTunily of hastily inspt'ctiiig the wonders of this 
famous town, and making a short excursion to the Pyramids. On the 28th of June we 
embarked, at Suez, in the Mu/fa^ a magnificent A*essel of 2,500 tons. Wo found on board all 
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tlio luxury iiud comfort iieeossary to onablo us to ('iidurc' tlu^ fatigues of the passage of tlio 
lied Sea. But for four (lays wo had to suffer grievously froui the oppr(\ssiv(5 and suffocating 
lu'at, wliicli is tdmost 2)erpetual on that sc^a. The hot season was at its h('iglit ; and I rc'ally do 
not know what wo should have! done without the ice, of which we had a su2)jdy, and which 
^\ as libi'rally dealt out to us. A f('W charred rodcs, hillocks of white sand, and lofty blue 
mountains in the distance, are the only objects of interest that occur on the voyage, 
'file s(‘a, by way of nmst marked contrast to tlui nauK' it Ix'ars, is intensely blue, and 
(listurlx^d by a slight swell, while immense shoals of liyiug-fish glitter on tln^ crests of tlu' 
wav(*s. Passing Bah-cd-Mandeb, we (mtenvd the i)ort of Aden to take in coal. Our stay th('r(^ 
Avas too short to alloAV nu' to say anything of this inti'iesting toAvn ; and the little that 1 
did see, on <lisembarking for a fcAV minutes, iudiUHMl me t(> resolve to mak(' a long('r stay on 
my return. The a2)j)earanc(^ of tin' jn'iiinsula on which it is situati'd is very imi)osing from 
the harbour. Volcanic rocks <»f sombre hue form a high ])yramid, r*roAvned with fantastic 
2H‘aks, and sha2)ed in the most ('xtraord inary manin'r. At tlie month of tlu' Gulf of Adcm, 
Avliich lii's between Afri(*a and Arabia, and the c'litrance to Avhich is commanded by the 
group called the Socotra Islands, wt' fell in Avith the south-west monsoon, bloAving Avith tiu' 
utmost violence. sea Avas raging. For six days Ave were kept i»risoin'rs in the gn*at 

saloons of tli(‘ 2>acket. The Avav<‘s sw(*i)t oA'er tlu' deck, ami consi)ir(‘<l Avith torremts oi' rain 
to deny us access to it. ILipinly AVe c*onsoled ourselves by the r(‘flection that the wind Avas 
in our favour, and Avas urging us tin* more rapidly towards tlu' end (»f our V(»yag('. The 
sociGy on board aams agreeabh', and our days jiassed very i)b‘asantly. The ]>iano, various 
ganu'S, and an attempt at a ball, made us forged the t(‘m2>est. On tlu' morning of the Sth 
(»f July, the (*oast (»f India was signalh'd; and, in sjiite of tlu* bad weather, all the 2)ass(*ng(*rs 
ruslu'd on d(‘ck to see tlu* land so greatly long<*d for. To our great disappointnu*nt, tlu* 
sky gr(‘AV darker and darke'r; tlu* captain made* ns agtdn k(*e*p tin* offing; and tlu* A't‘ssel 
incn*ased its distanei* from tlu* shore. Then tlu* storm burst forth. Por S(‘V(*ral hours wt* 
AVi*ri* h'arfully tossed about, 'flu* jKirtitions of the <‘abins groaiu*d in an ominous manner, 
and the screw, frequently lifted tpiite* out e»f the AVab‘r, caused tlie whole* frames of tlu* v('ssel 
to vibrate*. The*- proximity of tlie re‘efs, Avhich AA'eTc kiu»wu to be* hard by, re*nde'n'el emr 
])(jsitiejn unpleasant, but the* captain elisplaye*el the* gre‘at(‘st eMM)lm*ss. In about twe) luiurs 
tlie Avirid abate-d, and the* we*atheT cleare*el a little*. One* e>f the Bombay 2>ilotd)e)ats, Avhich 
are* always eui the h)ok-out in th(*se jiarts, had ]K*rce*i ve*el ns, anel had e*onie e)ut te) se»a. 
It OA’crfook us, and guieli*d ns to tlu* e*ntrance of tlie* liarbour. Tlie* sju'ctacle Avliich this 
little* A'e*sse*l j)re*se*iite*el, in the* Jiiielst ed' a se*a still turbule*nt, anel be*sieh* the* imj)osing bulk 
of emr shij), aajis truly astonishing. It bemneh'el to the* summit of the-! Avaves, eir half 
elisa2)2K'arcel between their Ibaming rielge s. On all siele*s the? AvaA'e*s brejke* Avith fury ni)e)ii the* 
roe ks, Avhich Ave*rc em a lcve*l Avith the* AA%at('rs, and mark(*d the elaiigcrs Avhich e)ur e*xpe‘rience'd 
guiele e‘nable*el ns te> avenel. A fe*AV iiieire turns of the ,scre*w, anel the* se*a be*came* calme*r. A\T* 
])asseel a lovely bay, borde*re*d by coceia-nut tre'e\s, aniiel Avhiedi appe'are'el the* fae,*aele*s ejf 
niagniliee iit he)Usc*s, anel, eloiibling a long, IcA'cl proineintoiy, c?overe*el Avith Avarehouse's, aaha 
e nte red the harbour of Bombay. 

'I bis harbour, erne of the^ finest in tin? AA'endd, 2)rcsente*el itself to mo, for the first time*, 
unde r an exceedingly mclaiichedy aspect. Tho sky Avas dull; tlm rain i)oured in torrents; 
and tlu* ships and tlu* shore*, concealed by the mist, disidayc'd a scene* so little? attractive 
that I postpone* a de scriidiem of it to a moment when nu»re? ]ire»iutious AA'eatlicr may cnahle 
Jiu? to ap2)reeiate.* all its bf*auties. WliatcA^er cntliusiasni I might luiA'e indulged in, on 
leaching a ehstiiuitlon so greatly lemged after, I think it Avould liaA^e been a difficult matter 
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for mo then to admiro anything. I loft the steamer, and took my jdacc in a boat rowed 
by half-a-dozon natives, almost completely naked, who landed me, in a few minutes, on 
a handsome stone jetty. 1 could not perceive either carriage or shelter in the neighbour- 
hood, and I could only distinguish confusedly the first houses of Bombay in the distance. 
A coolie came and offered to carry my box, and to show me to an hotel ; and I followed 
him without a word, splashing sadly through j)ools of mud. We passed a fortified gate, 
which was in a broken-down condition, and (mtered streets narrow, dark, and hombly 
filthy; in one? of which was the Itoyal Hotel, which had been recommended to me on board 
tlio packet as the best. 

This hotel was kept by Parsecs, or fire-worshippers, and it appeared to me at the very 
first sight but a wretched inn. The dark comdors crossed each other in ever)- direction ; 
and th (5 bedrooms, separated from <‘ach oth(T by partitions of whitewashed cloth, had no 
other furniture than a bed surmounted by 
a mosquito curtain, a table, and a chair. 

However, it was at this time the best of 
the kind in Bombay. I found at the table 
d’hote the gnuiter part of my fellow- 
travellers. 

I have often heard it said that the 
first impression of a countiy is always the 
best ; but certainly, if the proverb could 
have be<m tnn? in this ease, I should have 
had nothing better to do than to return 
forthwith to Europe, for I have rarely, in 
the whole course of my life, experienced 
such a feeling of sadness and disappoint- 
ment as on that day. 

Afti'r diniiei*, T was accosted by a per- 
sonage full of importaiKje, and carefnllj' 
attired, whom 1 took at first for some rich 
gentleman of the country. He made mo 
most energetic salaams, and placed in my 
hands a bundle of papers, 'fhe first in- 
formed me that I had to deal with one 
the honestest men in the world, who, 
after having faithfull)" served nuiiK'rous 
masters, and having always left them on 
account of illness, came to-day to solicit tin* honour of being my servant. One of my 
travelling companions explained to me that these certificates of honesty are fabricated in 
the bazaars for a moderate sum ; but as one could not dispense here with a servant, even 
while living in the hotel, ho recommended me to take this man, who seemed suitable 
and of good appearance, two qualities which were very essential. I therefore engaged 
his services for the sum of fifteen rupees a month. Notwithstanding the exorbitant 
charges at the hotels, attendance is procured entirely from without, and is never supplied 
by the hotel-keeper. If you oven wish to dine at the table d’hdte, you must have with 
you your own servant. Tho custom is carried so far that people always take with them 
their own servants, when they go to dine at tho table of a friend ; and, in case they forgot 
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this coromony, they run a risk of getting notliing to cat, seeing that each servant attends 
only on his own master. 

Koxt morning I was awoke hy hearing some one talking close to me, when I saw my 
new servant, Lutehman, opi'iiing my luggage, and arranging my things as if ho had 
att(‘iuled on mo for a long time. 11(5 was canying on an animated conversation with a 
stout man, who seemed to be of a cheerful disposition, and was dressed entirely in white, 
Iiis liead covered with a turban of glazed calico ; and in him I re(*ognised my l*arsee host. 
I asked him in a melancholy manner what news there was of tins weather; and he replied 
A\*ith gr(*at coolness that the rain had only commenced some days ago, and would 
uudoubtc'dly last for three months to come. SiMung that I appi'ared puzzled, ho very 
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respectfully gav(5 me the following explanation. Nature under the tropics has not 
distributed the seasons in the manner which is so familiar to us, but has divided the year 
into a dry season and a rainy season. For (dght months the sky is clear and cloudh^ss, 
and the sun shines without hindrance; but, on the oth(5r hand, it rains, at intervals, 
irom the lotli of June to the 15th of October. During this time, the rain sometimes 
falls in such toiTonts that the country is covered with water; the roads disappear or 
bocMjm(‘ iuij>a.ssable ; and it is then impossible to travel (;ven short distances. I was not 
unawar(‘, ^nIicu I set out on my travels, that I should find myself in India during the 
height of tins season; but I had imagined these accounts to be greatly exaggerated. 
Ihose, therefore, who come to these countries as tourists, ought always to arrango so 
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as to arrive in October, if they do not wish to have the prospect of a lengthened stay 
in a town like Bombay. This prospect appean'd to me, for my part, so little pleasant 
that scarcely had I amved when I made every effort to commence forthwith my explora- 
tions; and it was only after being convinced by several persons of the impossibility ot 
procuring in this season the necessary means of transport, that I entirely abandoned my 
project. 

In spite of the bad weather, I M’cnt out immediately to make my calls, taking for 
this purpose a palan([uin. This v(‘hicle, so often described, consists, at Bombay, of a 
long woodiai box suspended between two long jioles. The interior is supplied wnth cusliions, 
on which the traveller reclines at full length. On each side is an opening, which may 
be closed with a slide, and at the end a small 
table, capable of being dniwn out, and which 
bears a lump. Tlie beai’crs, to the number of 
four or six, place tin' poles on their shoulders, 
and «>asily raise the whole machine, which Ihev 
carry at a gentle trot ; they move rpiickly, and 
maintain this pace for several hours. The 
greater part of the letters of which I Avas the 
beai’cr being addressed to merchants, I found 
them all at their counting-houses; and I 
discovered that what I had been led to con- 
sider the town of Bombay was in reality the 
Tort, which, however, contained only Avare- 
houscs and commercial establishments, and the 
ramparts of Avhieh Avcrc in course of demolition; 
the European quarters and the Indian town 
being at a consideinblc distance up the islaiid. 

One of these gentlemen advised mo to leave 
my hotel and iustal myself in the quarter of 
Mn/.agon, Avlicro I should find more con- 
venient apartments, and should at the same 
time be able more easily to go about in 
so(uety. I folloAved his advice, and some days 
after my arrival I had found a comfortable and 
picturesque cottage, half hidden by trees, AA'here 
I proeeedc'd to utilise the rainy season by spend- 
ing it in the study of the languages of India. 

On looking at the map, it Avill be seen that the island of Bombay forms part of an 
im2)ortant group of islands, which, jdaced in front of the estuary of a river, appear to 
form a kind of delta. These, hollovyed in figure, and in close iwoximity to one another, 
imprison on arm of the sea along the mainland, and tlms make a superb bay, of which 
Bombay commands the entrance. 

This situation lias alAvays appeared so favourable for commerce that from the most 
remote antiquity those islands contained important towns and ports, where traffio was 
carried on in the products of Uiudostan and the Deccan. The immense subterranean 
chambers found in Kcnhari and Elephanta, which rank among the grandest remains of 
ancient India, prove to us the importance and the wealth of these towns. We can. 
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iiioroovor, recognise, in this group of islands, the iirchipehigo of Iloptancsia, of which the 
geographer AiTiaii speaks. 

The island of Salsette, tlie largest of all, wjis that which attmeted at once the attention 
of the Portuguese colonists ; and it was not until a long time aft('r fortifying Passein and 
Taunah that they tlunight of huilding the fort of Poiuhay. Etymologists have wrongly 
derived tliis name fiv^m the Portuguese Puon Bahia, or ‘‘ good bay,- ’ not knowing that thi' 
tutelar goddess of this island has been, from remote anti(piity, Bomba, or Mamba D(»vi, 
and tliat she still, in our days, possesses a temple. Bombay fell into the hands of the' 
English in Ififil, through the marriage of King Charles IT. with the Infanta Catherine 
of Portugal, who brought it to him as a dowry. Tlu^ importaiujo which it possess(*s at 
this da}' was long disputed by Surat and (loa, and it was only at the end of the last 
century that it was able completely to crush its rivals. It cannot be consid('ri'd a city, 
in the full acceptation of tlu^ term ; it is rather a conglomeration of vast districts, situated 
a short distance from each otlun*, on an island which gives them a gen('ri(5 name. Each 
of these districts or towns has a ditfereiit population, and even an appcaranc(‘ and a nature 
peculiar to itself. 

The Fort, or Kilah, tlie most ancient part of tlie colony, is plac(>d on that side of thc» 
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island which fa(.*es the iiort. ITerc' an^ the docks, the immensi' warehouses, and tin' c(*l(v 
brated cotton-prevsses, around whicli arc; raised mountains of the famous fibre, waiting thc'ir 
turn to be transform(?d into bales and thrown ui)on the' markets of Europe and China. In 
the? ccuitrc of tlu' town, and around an immense sciuare, are all the' great commcu’cial lioiiscs, 
the banks, the ^rown-IIall, and the; Mint. The Fort cnmiprises, in one word, all that 
represents the enormous wealth that Bombay owes to its exceptional position. It is 
essentially an industrial town, but ueitluT European nor native lives there. Go to the 
I'ort at seven o’cloc^k in the? morning, and traverse; those long, dark, narrow strecjts, and 
you will find them almost desc'rtcd, c'xcept by the i)olicem(;n on duty. But about ton 
o’clock the sceiu' umh'rgoos a rapid change. At the extremity of the vast esplanade that 
surrounds it on IhriM; sides, appears an army of can’iages, conveying masters, employh^ 
merchants, and purchasei’s. All dir<;ct their course to the Fort ; the streets fill, and in 
a few minut(»s tin; silence gives place; to the noise and tiimidt of a great, busy town. At four 
o’clock a fresh chang(‘ is s(H‘n. The population abandons the Fort with more preeijntation 
than they used in entering it ; the carriages arc filled ; horsemen ride away ; and files of 
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natives, armed with iiiiibrellas, and elad in wliit<', pass along the esplanade. Half an hour 
later tlu^ streets are again givem up to the rats and tlic policemen. 

OiKi of the most int(*r(*stiiig parts of this town is the raisec's’ 13azaar, an extensive 
district wliich has a resident population, and lies between the Bombay Green and Fort 
(leorge, to the north of the Kilah. This cpiarter is almost eutiredy inhabited by Parsecs 
and Bliorahs, two emincmtly mer(‘antile races, of whom I will speak hereafter, and who, 
with their eommereial instincts, Iiave preferred to sacrifice the pleasures and comforts of 
other parts of the island to the advantage of residing at the place of their business. 
This bazaar, a long and winding stre(»t, is composed of lofty and beautifid Indian houses, 
with larger wood(»n balconies, paint(‘d in lively colours, and numerous windows with carved 
lintels. The ground-ftoors are oc(;npi(‘(l by gloomy stalls, in which commercial business 
is transacted to a largci extent. 

To the south of th(i Fort (‘xtencls th(5 long and narrow luomontory of Colaba, the 
c'xtrcaiK? p(jint of tin? island, separating the port from tlie Ba(.*k Bay, a species of false 



bay formed by the hollowing of the coast. The enterprising spirit of the Bombay people 
was dwelling at that time on nothing less than the reclamation of this large tract from the 
sea, in order to construct there a town which could be develoju'd more easily than upon 
the narrow shores and rocks pnwiously occupied. For this purpose a gigantic embankment, 
lU'arly two miles and a lialf in length, was to connect the point of C’olaba with that of 
the opposite promontory, the space enclosed Avithin these Avorks being tilled up by the 
debris of a neighbouring hill. With this object a comimny had been formed under the 
name of ‘‘ The Back Bay lleclamation Company,'’ and the Avorks Avere on the point of being 
commenccKl at the time of my arrival. I Avill mention later on Avhat Avas the issue of this 
great project. Colaba is occupied as one of the European quarters, and is intersected by 
beautiful roads, alongside of Avhich pretty gardens arc laid out, surrounding the bungalow’s 
or houses of the rich merchants. Placcnl betAveeii tAVo bays, it iiossesses one of the healthiest 
climates in the island. The name “bungaloAv” is generally given throughout India to the 
houses of Europeans, which are constructed in a style suited to a tropical climate. The 
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rooms, built on a rais(?(l t('iTaco of brickwork, arc dry, and froo from tho evil influonco 
of delotorious miasmata inoduct'd by tlio abundant vegetation; the roof, of Aery tliiek 
tluiteh, insurt's coolness, and large' A'('randuhs on all sides protect the AA’alls from the heat of 
the suii. In spite of its great advantages, the bungalow has so provisional an api)caranco 
tliat A'l'rv many people' prefe'r large and hanelsmne houses of stone in the' European style. 
On the extreme jioiut e)f the promemtory arc place'el the Harra(;ks of tho English army; 
buileliiigs so cai’eifully adapted to tho oxigeneies of the climate, anel to the Ave'lfare of the' 
troops, that they merit ('xamiiialie)n by oATiy one avIio take's an inte'rest in tliis im2>ortant 
question. There also is tho light-house, Avhieh commands the entrance of tlic 2>ort. 

Returning to the Eort, Ave haA^e to tmverse', throughout its entire length, tho ]\raidan 
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or Esplanade', in order to reach the Indian tejAAm, callcel by tho Europeans Black Toavu. On 
entering its huge bazaars fen* the first time', one is immediately eh'afemed by the din that 
pren ails, and half sulfoeated by the smells that ini2)regnate tho atmos2Jiore. A heavy perfume 
of " and gresase', AA'hie h is exhaled from numerous s]io2>s belonging to the poe)rer class 

ot eemi'cj tioners, turns the stomaedis of all who, for the first time, experience it. In S2)ite of 
this source of discomfort, the visite)r cannot help admiring those famous bazaars. A Avorld 
of people s and races, of perfectly distinct types and costumes, aro croAV’ded together in tho 
streets ot this cajjital, Avliich siij)2)lies the products of Europe to two-thirds of India. Tt is the 
port of arrival for all Avho come from Persia, from Arabia, from Aifghanistan, and tho coast 
of Africa ; and iroiu it the pilgrims from llindostan, bouild to Mecca, Karbala or Knjiff, take 
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thoir departure. Beside the indigenous races which still present such varieties, wo see the 
Persian, with his high cap of Astrakan ; the Arab, in his biblical costume ; the Tomali negro, 
with fine intelligent features ; the Chinese, the Burmese, and the Malay. This diversity gives 
to tho crowd a peMlliar stamp, which no other to^vn in the world can present. The corpulent 
Biiniahs of Ivutch or Goojerat, with their pyramids of muslin on their heads, raise thoir 
voices in rivalry with the natives of Cabul or Scinde ; the Hindoo fakir, naked and hideously 
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painted, elbows tho Portuguese priest in his sable robe. The Tower of Babel could 
not have assembled at its foundation a morc complete collection of the human race. 
Palanquins, native carriages, surmounted by domes of red cloth, beneath which dusky 
beauties conceal themselves, pass by, draum by beautiful oxen from Surat, as well os 
handsome open carriages from Paris or London. The street is bordered by small 
booths, the flooring of which, raised several feet above the roadway, serves for counter 
and stall; tho most diverse brunches of industry arc there displayed side by side; but 
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those Avhicli call for particular notice ai'o the stores of manufactures in sandahwood, ebony 
furniture, and works of art in copper. Every one knows those charming little boxes of 
sandal-wood, covcrc'd with delicate and spirited carvings, or inlaid work arranged in brilliant 
facets. Ill the dark and small shops, along tho great bazaar, numberless half-naked artisans 
execute these little masterpieces. Tho workroom is of the most primitive description. 
Scpiatting on the ground, each artificer holds with his bare feet a jdank of the odorous 
wood, which he carves with a small graving tool. As to the furniture, it is covered with 
such delicate arabesque, such grotesque monsters, or such graceful foliage, that, notwith- 
standing their stiffness of shape, it is difficult to resist the temptation of making a purchase. 
Tho houses which skirt the bazaars arc generally laid out in several storeys, and constructed 
of wood and bricks. Their fronts, adorned Avith verandahs, the pillars of which are 
delicately carAU'd and painted in Ih ely colours, afford a peculiarity of aiipearance altogether 
unknown in exclusively Mussulman countries. All the streets that truAerse this immense 
town are A’ery large ; the Ehendi llazaar, amongst others, is one of the finest. IT(»re are 
the famous Arab stables, from Avhieh come all the magnificent and costly liorses used in the 
island, and Avdiieli, for the sportsman, form one of the most interesting places of resort. 
Here are to be found the finest kinds of horses in tho East. Most of them conu' from tho 
proAUJices bordering on the Persian Gulf, tliat of IvattyAvar and that of Cabul ; but the most 
excellent are those of Pjowfet and Xedjcd, of the j^nrest Arab race. lTnfortunat('ly their 
value is considerable, tho prices ranging from j£120 to j£240 or X250 for those of the b(‘st 
class, and from .£10 doAvn wards for the inferior sort. 

These stables attract the attention of all tho horse-riding people of this part of the 
Avorld, and the cofibe-houses facing them present therefore a veuy singular appearance. 
All day long avc may see there Arabs, Negi'oes, liedouins, squatting on couches of rope 
<lraA\ui uj) alongside the shops, and quaffing aromatic drinks, or smoking the long huhhMnihble; 
the Persians, in their long caps, assemble in the shops devoted to incethace^ Avhere they 
consume enormous balls, composed of flour, sugar, and milk ; and at the corners of streets 
the natiA'os of (Jabvd, in their long and disgustingly dirty linen smocks and blue turbans, 
regale themselves frugally on dricnl dates. Continuing our excursion across the lllack Town, 
Ave roach the China Pazaar, Avhieli is ahvays encumbered by a dense crowd. It extends along 
that part of tlio port reserved for native A^essels. The quays arc eoA’cred Avith all the 
rich ])roducts of Asia — buffalo-horns, t(»rloise-shells, elephant-tusks, bags of spices, coffee, 
pepper, &c. Coolies of great strength pass through the crowd, bearing on each end of long 
bamboos bales of merchandise ; and Parsecs take not(5 of the arrh^als, or discuss price's. 
Everything, in fact, presents this mixture of tj'pes, which is uniAwsal at Bombay, and 
idAvays surprising to strangers. 

At a little distance from this bazaar is the Jummah jVIusjid, or great cathedral mosque. 
From the outside it is by no means a notcAVOi’thy building, although neat and regular in its 
construction ; but the interior, with its long arcades and numerous columns, cannot but 
astonish tho iioAvly arrivc'd traveller. I Au'sited the mosque one Friday, at the time of the 
reading of the Koran. The doorkt'cper stopped me, and requested nu^ to take off my shoes. 
Tills formality complied Avitli, I enteriul tho great hall, and, placing myself against one 
oi* pillars, I remained some time Avatehing the religious service. An old Moollah, Avith a 
Avliiti' beard, standing on a marble platform, expoundiHl a passage of the Mahometan 
scriptm'os ; tho faitliful, S([uatting on their heels, their faces turned towards tho preacher, 
listened with eagmiicss. Tin? discourse finished, tlie Moollah came out from amongst tho 
rows of kneeling worshipi)ors, and iironounccd the invocation. 



HOSPITAL FOR ANIMALS. 


There arc numerous Hindoo tomj)lcs in this city, hut only the small ones are accessible. 
Two of the largest are at I’aidoneh ; their fronts only differing from those of the neighbouring 
houses by a greater supply of red and gi'cen paint on the walls and verandahs. But a spot 
which no one should neglect to visit at Bombay is the Jain hospital for animals, the 
largest and finest in India. The Ja'ins, who, more than any ofhor sect, profess for animal 
life an unbounded regard, believe that not only should man do no liarm to creatures of 
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all kinds, but that he is bound to protect their lives and alleviate their ills. Influenced by 
this idea, the pious Ja'in, who meets on the road a wounded animal, stops to toko care 
of it, or receives it into his house. In order to promote the general charity, the rich 
members of this sect have established hospitals where all sick or deformed animals are 
received, taken care of until they arc ciired, or kept alive in ca.so of permanent infirmities. 

This hospital is situated in the centre of the most densely peopled quarter of the 
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Black Town, and all visitors aro freely allowed to enter it. Yon go, in the first place, 
into a largo court, surrounded by sbeds, in the midst of which aro kept a number of oxen. 
There is nothing more curious than this assembly of sick quadrui)eds. Some have bandages 
over their eyes ; others, lanui or in a helpless condition, are comfortably stretched on clean 
straw. Their attendants rub them doAvn, and bring tho blind and paralyzed their food. 
From this court wo jiass into another, of loss extent, containing dogs and cats in the same 
2)itiable condition. This is so utt('rly rej)ugnant to one’s feelings to beliold, that 1 ventured 
to tell my guide it would bo a greater charity to init an immediate end to their sufferings ; 
to which he replied by asking wdiether wo treated our invalids in that way. A little farther 
on is an enclosure reserved for bii)eds. Aged crows spend their lives jicaceably in this 
paradise of the brute creation, in coiniiany with bald vultures and buzzards that have lost 
their i)lumagc. At the other end of the court, a heron, iiroud of his wooden Ic^g, strutted 
about in the midst of blind ducks and lame fowls. 

All tho domestic animals, and all those that dwell in tho vicinity of mankind, liavc^ hero 
their rc'i)rcsentativ(?s. Eats arc seen here in great numbers, and display remarkable tame- 
ness; mice, sparrows, iieacocks, and jackals have their asylum in tliis Jain hosi>ital. 

Ilowever ridiculous this institution may seem, it is nevertheless an exaini)lo of the 
kindness and humanity of those 2)eoi)lo, whoso charity would not allow any b(‘ing, created 
by the Almighty, to suffer ; and wo can forgive what nppciirs to us an absurdity, to thoso 
men who can boast that they have covered India with their M(ira??i 8 (il/(s for 2>eor travellers, 
and have enriched the hos2)itals by their 2n*incely donations. Tho Jain sect is not, 
however, tho only one that has contributed to these works of beneficence' ; it is tho 
whole caste of merchants, of whom a certain portion still follows the religion of N'ishnu. 

In order to com2)letc the round of the objects of interest in tho Black Town, it only 
remains to visit the district of Girgaum, the Breda Street of Bombay ; and the Citi(*s 
of tho Dead, -which aro in the neighbourhood. Girgaum is a vast wood of cocoa-nut 
trees, -wliich extends from the bazaars to Chowpatti, at tho head of Bacrk Ba}". In the 
midst of this picturesque forest are innumerable huts, half concealed by a )*ifdi tnqiical 
vegetation, in which reside bayaderes of every nation, and of all colours, — tho dc'ini-mondc? 
of this immense capital. As tho night draws on, the de2>ths of the wood become liglited 
u]); on all sides resound tho tom-tom, the guitar, and the voice of song; and tho illumined 
windows aro filled -with womc'ii in dazzling costumes. One would say that a gi’eat fete was 
in 2^i’<?pJi^ation. The uninitiated stranger stops, hesitates, asks himself whetlu'r it is for 
him that these garlands of flowers liaA^e been suspended, these coloured lamps hung out. 
But soon it would seem as if all tho nations in tho world had arranged a meeting in this 
wood of Cythera. Tho refreshment-rooms in the taverns aro thronged by Europeans, 
Malays, Arabs, and Chinese. Far into the night will the songs resound, and tho lamps 
shed their light ; then, when the morning is come, all will return to gloom, and the worthy 
English merchant, driving past in his shigram, or office carriage, may wonder who can bo 
the inhabitants of this sombre grove. 

But behind this screen of palms what a change of scene may be witnessed ! It is 
there, on the damp sea-shore, that past generations aro reposing — tho Mussulman, under 
his stone beside the poor European, who, blighted in his hopes, has never been permitted 
again to see his native land. 

Numerous aro tho tombs of our countrymen, who sleep beneath the shade of these 
palm-trees, their names effaced by the parasitic plants, just as is all remembrance of them 
in the laud to which they have been conveyed. Death comes so quickly in India that 
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every one thinks only of himself, and forgets those who are no more. The crosses are 
thrown down, the stones broken; such is the aspect of these scenes of desolation, over 
which the rich and charitable nature of the tropics has been kind enough to throw a 
mantle of flowers. Nothing can bo more beautiful than this immense and silent City 
of the Dead ; the foaming waves contest with them their tombs, and every year gives 
up some of them to bo engulfed in the deep. 

During the searches I made to discover the tomb of poor Jacquemont, I used to 
contemplate this sheet of water and its extensive westward horizon — that quarter to which 
every European in this country turns when ho thinks of home. Assuredly, if the dead 
rise from their graves, as legends aver, they have a spectacle as sublime and as melancholy 
as they can desire. The spot where our bravo fellow-countryman Jacquemont reposes 
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is marked by a simple stone, on which may with some difficulty bo read his name. 
The martyr of science, ho has come to the end of his travels on the shores of this 
ocean, which separated him from the land of his birth. 

Not far from the Mussulman cemetery is situated the field where the bodies of the 
Hindoos are burnt to ashes. From a considerable distance the processions, bearing corpses 
placed on open litters, and directing their course to this point, sufficiently indicate the 
route you should follow to reach it. Death has no terrors for the Hindoo, since for him 
it is only a change of existence. The enclosure, in which the funeral piles are erected 
is sitimted on the summit of a lofty terrace of granite, of which the base is accessible only 
at low water. The fires form several ranks in lino : on one side are placed the corpses 
which are waiting their turn ; on the other an honest dealer in wood is selling the necessary 
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combustibles. Do not expect, however, to find there tho slightest symptoms of meditation. 
Some are cutting tlie wood or arranging the pile ; others, sitting on tho summit of tho 
walls, play on their instruments a dismal strain. Tho i)ilo b(nng prepared, tlie relatives 
phi(j(; tlie corpse upon it, and cover it with small i)ieces of wood till it is entirely concealed. 
Then the eldest son, or the nearest relation of the decreased, approaches, boating his breast, 
and raising lamentablo (Ties. Seizing a torch, ho sets fire to the four (u)rncrs of tho pile ; 
tho fiame rises rapidly, and the attendants augment it by throwing on oil. Soon tho body 
appears a burning mass. When all is reduced to ashes, tliey wat(T the place, and throw 
some of tho calcined remains into the sea. 

But for tho presence of tho corpse which crowns this mortuary trophy, the ceremony 
itself presents nothing rc'pulsive, provided always that one keeps out of reach of tho 
noisome smoke. 

Going along this beach towards Chowpatti, wo soon n'ach Malabar Hill, tho aristocratic 



quarter of Bombay. It is a promontory larger than that of Colaba, and has, moreover, 
the advantage of being very hilly. The immense bungalows of the rich merchants and 
the high Government officials arc Kinged, witli tlieir gardens and terraces, along tlu^ 
side of tho hill. In certain jilaces, enormous overhanging blocks of granite command 
tho road, and appear ready to roll down upon the passer-by. Clumps of cocoa and date, 
palms, aloes, and daturas, with their long violaceous bells, give to this part of the island 
a rich and original aspect, considerably enhanced by tho proximity of tho sea. Some 
of tho houses display a richness and sumptuousness truly Asiatic. Columns support 
tho verandahs and porticoes, and large flights of steps, bordered by china vases, lead 
to terraces on which are collected works of art both of Europe and Asia — statues, cups, 
fountains, &c. The gardens contain some of the best-cultivated trees of tho country ; — the 
Gold Mohur Acacia, with its clusters of golden flowers; the papayer, with its enormous 
fruit; the gigantic baobab, and tho Chinese pine; at the feet of which are masses of 
brilliantly variegated flowers, tho names of which have escaped my recollection. 
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Following the road which goes along the hill, we reach the Governor’s house, which, 
situated at the summit of a steep declivity at the extreme point of the island, commands 
a full vi('W of the sea. This rc^sidence is now almost abandoned in favour of the beautiful 
palace of Parol ; nevertheless, it has the reputation of being in the healthiest part of the 
island, and the governors go to reside there during the fever season. At a little distance 
thence, on the western coast of the promontory, is the small village of Walkcshwar, one 
of the most sacred places in India. According to the legend, the god Bama, marching to 
the conquest of Lunka, the modem Ceylon, in order to punish the King Eavana, who 
(a second Paris) had carried off his wife Sita, stopped at this idace to pass the night. 
Uis brother Lutchman, tlnough the instrumentality of a genic, used to send him every 


night an emblem from Eenares, so that ho 
could continue the exercise of his devo- 
tions to Siva. Put, that evening, the 
emblem decaying to make its app(niranc(', 
Eama impatiently took a little sand from 
the sea-shore, and with it fashioned an 
idol. The spot from which the sand Avas 
taken became a deep pool, Avhich is in 
existence at this day; and the village 
which grew uj) around the divine idol 
took the name of WalkesliAvar — that is 
to say, ‘‘The God of Sands.” Passing 
through tlic narroAv streets, lined with tall, 
gloomy liouses, inhabited by Brahmins, 
I aiTived at the pool of Bama. It is 
situate in the centre of a vast square, 
entirely surrounded by temples. Large 
flights of steps lead down to the water’s 
edge, which is some forty yards below the 
level. An immense throng of Ilindoos, 
male and femah?, in clothes of A\arious 
colours, pressed round tlie brink of this 
silent pool: some plunged into, or be- 
sprinkled themselves Avith, the sacred 
liquid ; others, kneeling on the steps, 
remained in a state of blessed contem- 
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I>lation; all Avere praying Avith the utmost 

fervour. In the vicinity of the temples the spectacle is still more animated. The Bralimiiis 
beg of the passers-bj", on behalf of their idol, and hold out purses to receive their offerings : 
the fakirs and goossains, Avith one arm raised aloft, stiff and withered, shako the necklaces of 
bones Avith Avhich they are adorned, ami regard disdainfully the alms that are given. Troops 
of religious Yallabayatcharas in efh'ininate costumes and of insolent aspect, disciples of 
Krishna und('r his most shameful form, pass through the eroAvd. KotAvithstanding all the 
exertions of the English goA- eminent, this hateful sect, though under the baix of numerous 
Orders in Council, is still iioAverful in the sanctuary of WalkesliAvar, where the ann of the 
hiAV cannot reach it Avithout difficulty. Every year discloses some iwolting crime committed 
by theso priests, whoso sole religion is the, most shameless debauchery. Some of the 
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Li'uviiig Walkcshwar, tho traveller finds himself on a beautiful lino of road, which 
passes along the crest of Malabar Hill. At its highest point stands the Groat Doklima of 
the rursoos, otherwise called the Tower of Silence. Here tho votaries of Zoroaster deposit 
their dead to he devoured by the vultures. Hidden by a screen of huge trees, the tower 
rises cold and silent ; no one is permitted to approach too near, and it is only through 
the branches that its summit can be seen, crowned with innumerable birds of prey. Even 
among the Parsecs the utmost mystery prevails as to tho interior of tho Hokhma: the 
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(lustoura^ or Priests of the Fire, alone enter it. The relatives of the deceased leave the 
body at the door; it is taken within the tower, and placed between two grates, which 
allow the vultures to tear off the flesh, but not to carry away the limbs. Even that 
precaution is not always taken in minor towers up the country. Scarcely have the priests 
withdrawn wIkui the whole troop, which lias been hovering in a circle above the tower, 
swoops (louni into the interior, to banqiu't on the rejiast jireparcHl for it. Tlio ancient 
Persians also followed this same barbarous custom of disposing of their dead, since we 
read in many authors that they exposed the bodies on the lofty summits of the mountains, 
that they might be devoured hy the birds of the air; and, di‘sjutc the advanced stage 
of civilisation at which the I’arsees have arrived in onr days, they still adhere to the 
ancient custom. 

From the grove suiTounding the Tower of Silence the most extensive and bezant ifiil 
view of any to bo found in the island may be obtained : on one side, the craggy peaks 
of ]\Ealabar Hill; on the other, a forest of palms, descending with pleasing undulations 
to the bay ; and, in the distance, the Indian touni and the Fort standing out from the 
blue liorizou of the Gulf of Omau. If the day is fine and the sky clear, the whole of 
that scene is n'Splendent Avitli light ; the sIiadoAVS cast by the trees a2)2>ear inqienetrablo ; 
and the air is laden with sweet 2Jevfumes. 

If you desccuid the hill towards tlic iiortli, you enter anotlicr great quailer of Bombay, 
(tailed Jlyeiillah, which extends over a vast marshy 2>h»n, formerly covered by the sea. 
Tills 2>osition renders it very unhealthy, and it is chiefly inhabited by Parsees, half-castes, 
uml miiuir Eiiro2)can emplot/vs. Here is also th(' Duncan Boad, the haunt of every one 
of bail requite in the island — thieves, sailors who have deserted their Blii2)S, &c., and with 
the nec('ssary accom2muiinouts of low taverns and pestilent liovels. 

Ilehind Byeullah rise the hills of Mazagon, around which another jiopulous city lias 
arisen. Tli(» elimatc is very unwholesome. The atniosphei’e of this district, often fatal to 
mnv arrivals, is 2>eisoned by the exhalations from the rank vegetation. Ko of th(' 
island is so fertile^ as this. The mango-trees attain an enormous height, and their fruit 
is of superior quality. The maugo, called in India ainb,” is a fruit of an oblong 
shaiM', about three or four inches long, eontaiiiing, under a thick greenish skin, a pid 2 i 
of a gokh'ii yellow, of a most exquisite aromatic flavour, and having in the emitre a 
large stone. AVlien this fruit is in 25 orfection, it is 'wholesome and agreeable; otherwise 
it has fi (h'cided scent of tiuqienlino. The Al[>honse mangos of Mazagon are >'ory 
(mostly, and there is considcTahle traffic in them ; unfortunately it is too delicate a fruit 
for transmission to Euro2ie. 'fhe hill-sides are, moreover, covered with dense thickets 
of 2>alm-trees, nems, and acacias, all bound together by a network of slender and delicate' 
ereeqiers, that make them one eonqiact mass. A gigantic grouj) of magnifieont banyaii- 
trcH's forms on one of them an immense dome of foliage. Beneath those thick shades are 
blended together a thousand t>f cactus, ^loidaturas, ciq^horbias, and tall grass, 

Avhieli harbour nearly every kind of seiqieiit 2 ^ceuliar to these regions. The environs also 
are infested with them ; and, having mysidf lived some time in this 2 ^art of the island, I 
had an o 2 iportnnity of seeing them, and of killing a gi’oat number. Only a few days 
after my arrival I had my first interview Avitli a cobra di capella, called also ndffj or tlio 
S2iectaeled serpent. Every one knows this terrible nqilile at least by name, and is aware 
that its bite is so venomous that death ensues from it in less than a quarter of an hour. 
I "was walking one cveniug in the garden that surrounded my charming little hut, when in 
8top2)ing I felt something wriggling under my foot, and, before I could draw back, I 
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saw a cobra tliroatoning iii)- log. I sjmuig on ono side, and tlio snake disuiipoarod in tlic 
grass. The tf'rriblo danger from which I had so providential an escape made me cautious, 
and 1 orden'd all tin* long grass round about to be nioMii down. The mowers killed a 
sujierb black cobra. It was of moderate bulk, and measured about four feet long. I 
could now insp('et at my eas(' the exeresecnee of skin which lies on the sides of thes<' n'ptiles’ 
necks, and which, when they arc angry, they arc able to extend in the form of an 
t'llipse-shaped hood. On this hood are clearly desigiunl the spectacle's that giN(' one 
ot its names to the creature. During my stay at Mazagon tlu're oec'urred a tt'rribh' 

( xaniph'. of the danger from imu^li smaller snakc's. A Mussulniau servant in the house* 
ot a Luropeaii was engaged in waiting at breakfast, and therefor*' had frequently to 
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pass along tho vorandah. On placing his bare foot on a mat that lay in his path he 
tclt lumsolf pricIcMl, utt(TO(l a slight cry, and, w'alking on, fell down by his master’s 
tabic ; after a few convulsions, lie expired. The most astonishing thing is that these 
accidents are so rare, notwithstanding that the natives habitually go barefoot. 

One piece of advice T can give to persons about to visit Bombay, and who dri'ad 
serpents, is not to choose Mazagon as their place of abode. No precaution is of avail 
to keep these reptiles out of the house, and you cannot go out of doors without nimiing 
' nsk of setting foot on one of them. The vegetation also attracts a groat number of 
lUM'cts, and at nightfall there arises on every side a noisy concert from a thousand little 
c.iK els, grasshoppers, and other insects, that to unaccustomed ears gives the etfwt of a 
piercing and continuous ciy. Add to this the frequent assemblagi-s of jackals near 
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your house, striking up their melancholy strains, to which all the pariah dogs in the 
neighbourhood think themselves bound to respond; and you will have some idea of the 
sublime tranquillity of the night in this favoured town. I recommend it, however, to 
the enthusiastic naturalist, for, besides the mosquitos, which lioro are of remarkable size, 
he will have the pleasure of th(^ company or vicinity of the bandy-coot rat, which is of 
a monstrous sizc^ ; the musk-rat, an inoffensive animal, but not agreeable to nervous 
people, on account of its smell and its sharp cricks; llie emormous bull-frog, whose voice 
justifies the name it bears; and also the Indian vampire, called here, the? flying fox. The 
latter is of the most singular animals in the country. It is an immense bat with 
black wings, spreading more than two feet; its body is covered with a thick, iHMldish 
fur; and its head, Avith poiiib'd muzzle and sharp teeth, is alt()gether the miniature of 
that of a fox. At night it is seen flying in thousands about the fruit-trees, raising 
shrill cries; and it is no rare occurrence for them to lay waste an ordiard in oiui single 
night. During the day they rc'main suspended from the higlu'st branches, holding on by 
their hind claAVS, their heads hanging down and tludr wings folded, AA'hich giv(‘S them 
the appc'arancc'. of (‘iiormous black fruit. In n'ality they are not dangerous towards 
anything but fruit. lIoAVcner, many 2>ooplc have assured me that there is in India a 
small bat Avhich lies, during the night, on slet'ping mi‘n or animals, and feasts on their 
blood ; but it is of so insignificant a size that tJie AA"ound it gives is scarcely j>erceptible 
and by no moans dangerous. 

Tlie toAvn of Mazagon is largc'ly inhabited by Portuguese, descendants of the old 
<‘olonists, Avhos(» eomi)lc'xions, darker than those of natives of the upper class, shoAV hoAV 
this racc! is mixed and degenerated. They huAX', moreover, adojAtod an entirely Indian 
mode of life; and their redigious ceremonies, though (^Uiristiun, reflect to such a degrec’i the 
ideas of the country, that they aa'ouUI form a subject for much curious inquiry. Their 
jiriosts are all black, and are und(T the jurisdiction of the Arclibisliop of Goa, Avho 
indulgc'd fur some time the ambitious design of entirely separating his (rhurch from that 
of Pome. at the j)resent day they maintain a semi-iudopcndence in ndignm, Avliieh 

the Itomish clergy hav(? A'ainly eiideaA'oured to combat. 

On Sunday the streets ar(i filled Avith Avomen in largo AA'hitc mantles, going AAUtli tlieir 
<liildron to church. Tlie men, doeently dressed, but in a somewhat ridiculous style, 
<*arry their Aviv<’s’ imiyer-books or umbrellas Avith that air of imiAortaiioe which all the 
half-east i‘s affect, even in the slightest things. Tliey liaA'e all adopted as their national 
head-dress tlio black silk hat of modem soeicry, and o\'i*n tlie poorest are jAroud to Avoar 
a napless hcad-(‘overing, of Avhich sometimes tlie brim lias vanished. HoA\"ever absurd 
may be tlieir aiAjiearanco and manners, these men, nevertlieh'ss, are in general laborious, 
sober, peaci'ablo, and lionest — ciualitic'S Avhich are rather tlie oxeejition than the rule among 
the semi-EuroiAeau races of Asia. 

At the farthest end of Mazagon there is a snixTb 2»alaee, erected by the gi'oat Parsec 
baronet, Sir Jamsetjee Jijoebhoy, one of the richest merchants in Dombay. It is a vast 
building in the Gothie style, Avliieh Sir Jamsetjee left at his death to bo turned into a 
liosiAital. This princely gift gained him the honour of a statue, Avhieh is placed in front 
of his jialaco. 

All these separate districts, constituting the city of Jlombay, contain a total popu- 
lation of more than eight hundred thousand iiiliabitaiits, of which only six or seven 
thousand are Europeans. 
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OIIAPTEll II. 

TIIK IXILUUTAXTS OF BOMBAY. 

Tho System of Castes. — Iliudoo Mythology. — The Brahmins. — The Jams. — A Naiiieh. — A Religious Drnino. 
Feasts. — Tho Feast of Serpents. — Coeoa-iuit Bay. — Tho I’arsees. — A Parseo Marriage. — Mussulmans.- -rho 
Moharum. — Kuropoau Life in Bombay. — The Financial Crisis of 1801-/>. 

HE study of th(' various races lliat pc()pli' the island of Bombay would constrain 
us to trace the history of all the Asiatic nations; for from China to Arabia, 
and from I’lirkestan to tho ^falay Islands, it would bo difficult to find a nation 
that has not its rcpre.s(‘ntativ(*s in thi.s superb metropolis, Avhioh boldly takes its stand 
as th(' (Iiicen of Asia. I Mill therefore ccnitent myself with speaking of tho more 
important, that is to say, tlu' Uindoo tribe's — tlu' Brahmins, Purvus, Kliayets, Buniuhs, 
Parsees, and Mussulmans. 

Tlio mass of tho j)opulation here, as throughout the whole of India, is eomposed of 
Hindoos, a generic term under Mdu(di ar(' (*omprehended tho members of all the sects, 
howsoi‘V('r opposed, that have adopted tho syst(*m of castes, and acknowledge tho supre- 
macy of tlui Brahmins. It is avc'II knoMni that tho principal sects are tlu^ Saivas, or 
adorers of Siva; the Vaishnavas, or a<lorers of ^'ishnn, und(*r different incarnations; and, 
lastly, the Jains, 2>^*^’<^l<^fT'ssors or succes.sors of the Buddhists, Avho considt'i* tin; Hindoo 
Pantheon as only of secondary importance. The.sc sc'cts arc subdivided into four distinct 
cash's, —the Brahmins, or priests; tlu' Kshatriyas, or M'arriors; tho Vaishyas, merchants 
and agricultui-ist.s ; and the Sudras, tho cla.ss of artisans and labourers. To add to tlu' 
confusion which this complicated system of sects and easto.s creates, those last are again 
subdivided into tribes and tnide coriioration.s ; and nioreov(T there exists an imi)ortant 
jijirt of the pojuilation Mdiich, though coiiiiJeh'ly recognised as Hindoo and native, is 
placed l)(^yoiul the jiale of this organisation. 

Each of these societies has an indejM'iulent and individual life, its own administration, 
its OMm hnvs; none of its members can marry into an alien caste, nor cvc'ii cat in the 
coini)any of the members of a society of inferior rank. Tho most trifling affairs of daily 
life are fenced about Muth ceremonies and iirescriptions tending to rivet the bonds of this 
social isolation. Th(? man bom in a coiTomtion of a i>articular business cannot choose 
any other career, M’ithont being struck down by the social law in everything that he 
holds most dear. His M'ife may desert him ; his children do not acknowledge him as their 
iUtlu'r; and his property remains with the caste. If, repenting, ho wishes to rejoin the 
brethren M’liom he has left, ho is obliged to undergo all sorts of humiliations, and only 
recovers his i)osition udion he has apjjeasod the indignation of tho leading members, and 
tlu^ prii'sts, by ample amends. On the other hand, he M^ho remains faithful is protected 
and suppurt(‘d. Wherever ho goes, at whatsoever distance from his country ho may be. 
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he finds a roof and a hearth with some (>nc of his fellows. If absent for years, ho will 
find, on his rctiini, his bilpota, the field of his fathers, iiitaet, and his house just as ho 
had left it. This organization is not without certain advantages. It is this that has 
rend('red i)ossibl(5 that calm, happy, tranquil life, devoid of ambition, that men ot the 
middle castes lead, and to which th(^y are so strongly attached ; but it has also banished 
from the hearts of these men the sentiment of national ambition. If tho present masters 
were consigned to destruction, those nations would remain at tho disposal of the first 
conqueror. Pathans, Moguls, Mahrattas, English, have all come; and the people remain 
unmoved. Only let them leave him his caste and respect his iwivileges, and it niatt(‘rs 
little to the merchant and the peasant whether the conqueror bo English, Eussian, or 
French. 

Tho diflerent religions of India arc, in general, to European ej'os, merely a mixtures 
of gross superstitions and ridiculous fables. We are disposed to see in such things nothing 
more than error of the human reason; and, whert'as others arc unwilling to admit that 
there exists the slightest ^loesy or the slightest good sense, it is a fact that they all contain 
sublime truths and grand id(^as, comprehended by all educated persons. I'he mass of tlu^ 
peoph', ignolunt as they always are, can see nothing in them but the external symbols, 
calculated to strike their imagination. 

No 011(5 has ever doubted that the ancient Paganism contains a poetry of id(?as, which, as 
a substitute for the morality of Christian truth, can for a long time suffice for a refined 
and civilised people, and maintain them in an (devatc'd moral condition. Well, tho Hindoo 
mythology presents to us passages as fine as the finest to bo found in the Greek mythology, 
and AV(' there observe all the same symbols and the same deities under different names. 
Indra, mounted in his chariot of fire, which lightens tho earth, or presiding over the Apsaras, 
or !Muses, takes the place of Apollo ; Rhemba, having risen from the waves, is the Indian 
Venus; Cama is Cupid; Mahades, Saturn; Oanesa, Janus; Sarasvati, Juno; Parvati, 
C(?res ; Yama, Pluto; and as many others as tho Greek synonomy would bo so easily able 
to iiroduce. It is true that the interiors of tho mysterious temi>les of India displu}’ to us 
nothing but monstrous idols, 'svith many faces and numerous arms, brandishing lances, 
sabres, and skulls ; but all these gods personify the same ideas as tho admirable statues 
created by Phidias and other renov^^ned Grecian sculptors ; only the Indian, enamoured of 
mysticism, of strange shapes, and of all that is glowing and fantastic, holds aloof from those 
sublime rules that cause us so greatly to admire the remains of paganism in Europe. 
Above all these creatures of his imagination, above all these deities, he has placed a supreme 
master, alone?, solitaiy, creator, and uncreate, the master of the universe, JlitAiiM ! No statue 
is raised to him ; but a single mystic word, Om, represents him. Thus, in this religion, we 
find the idea of the Supreme Being in all its imrity ; the Jehovah of tho Hebrews, the to 
T rai/ of the Greeks ; and, in very truth, this idolatrous people, like ourselves, does not how 
down before any but God the Creator, the heavenly thought wliich is tho foundation of every 
religion on tho face of tho earth. Wo must not eonfoimd this Brfihm or Brihm with the 
god Bndima, who owes to him his existence, and is considered by the Hindoos as only a 
human divinity. This mythology, however eminently metaphysical, is also very material. 
It symbolizes all tho phenomena of nature, as well as tho passions and virtues of mankind. 
Its graceful h'gends contain as much science? as poetry. Take tho description of the Court 
of Bmhma in tho poem of Mem. Do not you find there all that can beguile tho Asiatic 
mind — gold, diamonds, wonderful gardens, charming nymphs? You there see Olympus 
according to Indian ideas : At the heart of the mystic lotus which supports tho universe, 
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iininoasuniblo hc.*iglit ; its sides are adorned with a mass of jewels of a thousand colours, 
resplendent as the rising sun. Everywhere arc seen floAvers in profusion with a thousand 
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coronals, .siicli as iicvcn* coiiltl enter into the dreams of man. Amid the groves are the 
abodes of the gods, who, sliadcd by trees tliat only grow densely on Mex’u, live with their 
wives in perfect and eternal happiness. On the summit resides Brahma, the god ot gods, 
whose habitation is shrouded by vaporous clouds. On the east is Indra, in his chariot 
of fire, who presides at the bancpiets of the gods, and i)Ours out the ambrosia ; around him 
press the heavenly company. The seven Itishis, tlie stars of Ihe Great Boar, with their 
glittering crowns ; Agni, the fire-god, on a throne composed of a thousand precious metals ; 
the sublime Yama 011 his elephant ; Siva the magniftooiit, with his sous, Ganesa, god of 
wisdom, and Karti(*eya, god of Avar; Ithemba and her attendant nymidis, the ehildron and 
incarnations of the divinities; the sacred seri)ents ; the stars; — in fact, all things that are 
great and beautiful are assembled on IMerii to sing the praises of Brahma, the great cn^alor. 
Encireh'd by rivers rolling waves of pun* gold, is a hm^st, evm’y tn*(' of which diffiKos the 
SAveetest peilumes, and in the centres of it is that myst(*rious tnM*, of magic? powc*!*, fulored 
by gods and inc*n, flu* tree of immortality.^’ On the cjther hand, Avhere eonld Ave find 
anything more poetieal and more replete Avith delicious and A'oliiptiioiis sentiments than the 
folIoAving ])assag(' from tlu^ I’liraiias, Avhere the poet is d(‘scril)iiig to flu* votaries of Siva 
the' paradise of Kailas? — ‘‘ Mahadc'o and his Avife ParA^ati are seated on a tiger’s skin, 
covering a eoneh of purple*, eniliroidered Avith gold and ])rccious stones. A ercseent of 
sih (*r is on the forcdiead of flu* god, and round liis head is coiled, like a tiirhau, the* scTpc‘nt 
Hi seeha, Avhose thousand heads form a dazzling aigrette; his innumerable arms bear deadly 
AV<*ajions, and he Aveai’s a m*cklac(' of human skulls. Xot withstanding his fierc^e attributc\s, 
lie is calm and amiable, and is engaged iu contemplating Parvati. Tho latter is ever 
reclining loA'ingly on tlie lireast of her husband, and otfc*rs him the diAUiie amrita in a 
diamond eup. 'fbey are surroundod by a numerous court of young and beautiful gods, 
while*, before tlieni, tlie Apsaras, or Muses, arc? singing enchanting hymns to the 
accompaniment of tlieir lutes ; other nymphs waft delightful odours through the air Avith 
their fans of peac'oeks’ feathers, Parvati’s long hair flows free and loose ; she combs it 
A\ itb her rosy tingers, Avbich she refreshes in the over-liA ing fountain Avhcnce all the springs 
ill the Avcald derive their source. Bcdiiiid her is (?oiicoaled the hc'uuteous Gama, the god 
of love, aiul the floAver of amra, Avhieh forms one of his arrows, groAA'S in profusion around the 
divinci couch. Birds are singing amid the blue clouds, and the Avaters glittcw and reflect 
the golden light.” ^Musie, beauty, youth, and pleasure, all these constitute the iKiradise 
of SiA^a. What a diffcTciice botAVCHUi this description of the heaA’cm of the Hindoos, so 
brilliant and full of life', and the calm and cold Elysium of the Greeks ! 

The usual miscellaneous assortment of easti's and sects is found amongst the Hindoos 
of Bombay ; but that of the Kshatriyas numbers wry fcAV', and the Brahmins and mer- 
ebants greatly preponderate. The Brahmins form a eonsiderablo tribe, Avhich hold aloof, to 
a groat degree, from the other tribes of the sumo caste. Thc'y are clad entirely in white 
linen, and Avear a heuivy turban. They observe a strictly vegetable diet, and abstain 
from tobaejco in CA'cry shape*. These rule's are*, however, common to nearly all the Brahmins 
in India. 


The Purvus arc a caste immediately beloAV that of the Brahmins, and constitute the class 
of officials. Well behaved, actiA^e, and honest, they fill the Customs, the GoA'oruinent offices, 
and all the mercantile? establishments. The*y are easily to bo recognised by their coloured 
turbans, tAVo feet in diameter. Some of those Purvus attain very distinguished positions, 
and amass considerable fortunes. One of them, Jugge'riiaiith Sunkersett, not long ago was 
a member of the GoA’^enior’s Council, and was the first e)f the caste to obtain the honour of 
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a fitatiio. Kcxt conic tlin Khaycts, tho caste of scribes. Every Khayot, whatever may bo 
his circumstances, can road or write one or more languages. 

But tlic most influential caste in the island is that of the merchants, composed priiicliially 
of Buniahs and Jains. They belong to different tribes from the coasts of ICookan and 
Goojerat; and, though they wear distinctive costumes, they form an united and very 
influential corporation. They are the chic'f of those speculators in Indian cottons and 
English linens, who have helped to raise Bombay to tho position it enjoys in these branches 
of coninierce. Of a type sometinios aristocratic and always intelligent, the Biiniah is 

distinguished from the common herd of 
Bombayans by liis turban, which is round 



anil (devated, like a shako, or rolled in 
the form of a conch shell. IFo wears a 
dhouti, with a ri'd band, which he folds 
about his limbs, and a long calico tunic, 
fitted close over thi' chest. One of the 
(‘allings he values most is tliat of a broker, 
for ill it he finds the opportunity of em- 
ploying his talents for commerci'. 

The ri(‘h Hindoos li^ad hiuv a viTy 
diflerent life from that of their ancestors. 
Without changing anything provided by 
their religious code, they adopt quite a 
European style of luxury. Every night 
tho publiii walks are ol>striict('d by thidr 
carriages, dniwii by thorougli-bred horses, 
and atteiidc'd bv servants in fine' liveries. 
Their houses are sunij)tuous, and ( ontain 
such quantities of furnituri', works of art, 
glass and lustres, that one might fancy 
oneself in a shop. In a gt'iicral Avay, 
these treasures are lieaped togetlu»r with- 
out taste or any idea of arraiigianent ; 
but it must bi> obsi'rved that their pro- 
jirietor considers them simply as a collec- 
tion of valuable curiosities, cidculated to 
insinrc visitors with a great idea of his 
position. As for himself, he is often 
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contiait to occupy a little room in one 


(jorner of his residence'. 


Intercourse between these people and Europeans is Aery limited. Apart from commerce 
or official duties, it is rarely that anything is seen of their private life. Thc)^ cannot, 
hoAvcver, Inwe tho entire blame of this rescr\"o imputed to thi'ni, Avhcii it is remembered 
that they have to deal Avith such a cold, formal people as the l^nglish ; and one could not 
ask a person to 02>cn his doors, or give proofs of fricndshii), to strangers avIio refuse Iiim the 
same murks of considc'ration. In such matters, lioAVOver, a great change lias taken place 
of liilo ytuirs, and many lasting friendships have been formed betAveen Euroiieau and 
native Indian gentlemen. 
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I have myself held unintermpted and intimate relations with many native gentlemen, 
and I liaA'o never had cause for dissatisfaction in any particular. This has enabled me 
to take i)art in fetes and friendly gatherings, from which I should otherwise have been 
debarred ; as, for example, Nautches, or dances of bayaderes, one of the favourite entciiain- 
ments of the rich, and the indispensable accompaniment of every religious ceremony or 
festival. Sometimes, on great occasions, the head of the house invites Europeans of his 
acquaintance. 

I had scarcely been a month at Bombay when one morning I received a card, announcing 
in letters of gold that my friend rurbutt Lallji, a rich Battiah, was going to celebrate the 
niaiTiago of liis son that night, and that he would have a great Nautch at nine o’clock, at 
which the favour of my company was reciuested. I took care not to forget this invitation, 
and, at the appointed hour, I airivtid at the Battiah’s residence. The street was brilliantly 
illuminated; an awning, from which superb lamps -were suspended, covered it as far as 
the door ; there a mountain of flowers was i>iled up — ^a regular wall — ^behind which a noisy 
Portuguese orchestra was concealed. On my ai)proach, they struck up a military march, 
and Purbutt advanced to receive me. Taking mo by the hand, he conducted mo into a 
grand apartment, where the Nautcli Avas to take place. Ltirge mirrors reflected the light 
of a thousand lustres ; rich caiqiets, and solas spread with cashmeres, covered the ground ; 
and the magnificent costumes of the guests, and the numbers of serA’-ants waA'ing fans, gave 
to the scene that theatrical appearance of AAdiich Orientals are so jmssionately fond. 

I took my scat on a soft dh^an, and was immediately surrounded by seiwants, who 
oftered me sherbets and fruit, and sprinkled me Avith rose-AA'ater from great silver flagons. 
A fcAV paces from me, the bayaderes, crouching doAvn near their musicians and awaiting the 
signal for the dance, foimed a striking group. These lovely girls, with palo complexions 
and largo black eyes, covered Avith diamonds and precious stuffs, looked at me coolly, and 
Avithout any appearance of curiosity. Most of the guests having arrived, our host introduced 
to us his son, a child eight ycara of age, in whose honour he Avas giving the fSte. Thest? 
fonnalities at an end, he seated himself by me, and gave the signal. Thereupon the dancers 
rose uj) ; and unfolding their scarvt?s, and shaking their plaited skirts, they caused the bells 
to vibrate Avhicli Avere lastened round their ankles in the form of bracelets, and which served 
to mark the time. After a jireliminary chorus, accompanied by viols and tom-toms, they 
formed a semicircle, and one of them advanced close to ns. With rounded arms, and her 
A eil floating, she turned herself slowly round, with a gentle quivering of the body, so as to 
make her bells resoimd; the music, soft and languishing, seemed to lull her senses, and, 
Avith eyes half closed, she seemed to bo clasping in her amorous embrace some invisible 
being. All thus played their pai-ts in succession— one feigning herself a scrpent-channcr, or 
a lute-player ; another, ardent and impassioned, bounding and whirling round with rapidity ; 
Avhile another, adorned with an elegant caj) embroidered Avith pearls, addressed us Avith strange 
gestures, and followed the music Avitli a coquettish movement of the body. They concluded 
their performances Avith an animated round dance, accompanied by songs and clapping of 
hands. In all this I saw nothing of that gross immorality which, from what I had pre- 
viously been told, I expected to find in the pantomime exhibited by these women. Their 
demeanour was correct, though Avitli some little spice of provocation, and their costume 
Avus more modest than that of women in general. I may add that in this entertainment 
you must not look for a dance in the ordinary acceptation of tho word : posturing, attitudes, 
songs, constitute tho official Nautch of tho Hindoos ; I say official, because I had afterwards 
tho opportunity of seeing dances of quite another character, to which strangers are rarely 
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admitted. These arc real ballets, somewhat like those of our operas, though impressed with 
the voluptuous ardour of the East. Under all other circumstances the Nautch is so strained, 
and sometimes so little attractive — especially if the women arc neither young nor pretty — 
that disai)i>ointed Europeans imagine themselves to bo taking part in some mournful 
ceremony. 

Amongst the other amusements of the llindoo aristocracy is the Tlicatro ; but, us they 
deem it a half-sacred institution, they are more exclusive than they are in the matter of the 
Nautch, and it is a rare thing for a European to be present. 

As is well known, the ancient drama played as important a part in India as in Greece 
and in Asia Minor. Through it the great writers rendered the leading features of th(?ir 
ndigious history familiar to the people, or employed them as parables whcTcby to inculcate' 
the jirccepts of honour and morality. The plays that have come down to us have made us 
better acquainted with the' manners and ideas of the nations f)f antiquity than all tlu^ poems 
and sacred histories. The decay, however, of the great Indian schools of philosopliy has 
involved the downfall of dramatic literatiu*e, and the theatre has fallen into desuetude. At 
the present time, educated Hindoos have attempted to revive this national institution, and 
the old tragedies, dragged from oblivion, reappear on the stages in the palaces of tlu‘ richest 
inhabitants. 

Notwitlistanding all my applications, I had nev(*r yet been able to witness one of these 
spectacles ; I liad only seen some farces, badly played, in a small public theatre. At last, a 
native gentleman of my acquaintance, one Govind Bunder, promised me that I should be 

1) resent on the first opportunity at a gi*and Hindoo drama; and my interest was intensely 
excited when he one day came to inform me that he had succeeded in procuring, for that 
same evening, th(' services of an excellent troop of players. At the propc'r time' I inqiairod to 
his house, where I found a large company assembled. One of tlie reception-rooms had b(?cn 
converted into a theatre ; one end of the room served for the stage, and a thin screem of 
calico, hung on a bamboo, did duty for a curtain. 8(;arcely had we taken our seats when 
a llrahmin came from behind th(} curtain, accompanied by flut(;-players, and proceeded to 

2 ) lac(' in front of the stage; an image of Ganesa, the god of wisdom. He utton'd an 
invocation to the; deity, praying him to enlighten the spirits of the actors, and enabh; 
them to perforin their parts in a suitable manner. This prelude was calmly rc'ceivt'd 
by tile audi(?n(;(;; and I saw that this part of the ceremony was quite in (;arnest. The 
llrahmin then announced that the play w’ould treat of the amours of the god Krishna, 
and withdrew'. 

The curtain, whidi was immediately raised, disclosed to us a great personage, nearly 
naked, daubed with ytilow ochre, and his head furnished with an enormous w-ig, who, 
seated before the entraiici; of a temple painted on cloth in the background, remained in 
ail attitude of profound meditation. It was a representation of tho llishi (or religious 
ascetic), wlio, in tho Hindoo drama, always possesses a supernatural power, and plays 
the part of a spiritual protecting genic. 

The seem; was invaded by gods and goddesses, amongst whom I easily recognised 
the blm; Vishnu, the beautiful Sarasvati, Bama, and others. Bending before tho impassible 
genie, they each recited a long declamation, of which I understood very little. What I 
most admired were the dresses, which so greatly resembled those in which tho ancient 
idols are represented that I had no doubt they were the exact and traditional reproduc- 
tion of them. Above all, tho elephant^s head of the god Ganesa, his huge paunch and 
short legs, were represented to i>erfection. Tho gods all wore high gilt mitres and 
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brilliant costumes, and the goddesses shifts of thin and nearly transparent stuff, embroidered 
with pearls and gold. 

Shortly afterwards Krishna enters, and the crowd of divinities disappear. Ho is 
a fine young man, painted blue, and attited like a king. He wanders about, gloomy 
and pensive, and relating, with emotion, the feelings that are torturing him. His heart 
is in perplexity between two equally powerful affections. His wife, Satyavama, enters, 
and throws herself at his foot ; her beautiful black eyes arc streaming with tears ; she 
embraces the knees of the god. With a musical voice, and in the soft Hindoo tongue, she 
reproaches him with having forsaken her ; then, seeing him undecided, nay touched, she 
rises, overwhelms him with caresses, and clasps him in her arms. As regards action, this 
scene was truly beautiful ; grief, love, and joy were all expressed with a subtlety and 
fidelity to nature of which I could not have believed an Indian actress capable. The 
gracefulness of the costumes, the harmony of the language, the expressiveness of the 
gestures, sufficed to captivate the attention, notwithstanding one could not understand 
the words spoken. 

The actors retired, and made way for a fresh personage, Bukmini, the rival of Satyavama. 
She is a woman of imperious character, and recites to us, in an animated manner, all the 
arlifices she has employed to gain a triumph over the weak Krishna. The latter returns 
with his wife; and tlnireupon commences a poetic dialogue between the two women. 
The one boasts of her genealogy, which is traced to Vishnu ; of her beauty, and her spirit ; 
and reproaches Krishna with his unworthy love. The other replies sweetly that her only 
crime is to have loved her divine husband. She relates how, when a young peasant 
girl at play upon the enchanted banks of the Jumna, surrounded by her companions, 
she had attiueb'd the attention of the god. Her life had always been simple, and she 
had continued constant in her love. Hut Eukmini triumphs. Her haughty language 
awakens the god’s jjride. Satyavama goes out, and returns with her young son, whom, 
kneeling before the deity, she presents to him: “Kill us b«)th,” she exclaims, “since we 
cannot live without your love.” Urged on by Eukmini, who ridicules these sentiments, 
ho hands a cup of poison to his wife ; sho swallows it at one draught, and sinks to the 
earth. “It is not,” says she, “the torments of the poison that rend me; it is that my 
heart is broken by the ingratitude of one whom I have so dearly loved.” She assures 
him of her forgiveness, and then dies. 

But a Hindoo drama cannot end in so doleful a fashion. The guardian genic enters, 
and in a voice of thunder demands from Krishna an account of his conduct. The 
latter, tortured with the pangs of remorse, cannot excuse himself; ho drives away 
Eukmini, and implores the forgiveness of the genie. Satyavama returns to life, and 
presents her son to her husband, who holds out his arms to embrace him; and the 
curtain falls on this scene amid the blazing of Bengal lights and the “Wah! wah!” 
of the spectators. This picco is composed, for the most part, of very long monologues, 
which the actor addresses to the public; otherwise, if reduced to action merely, the 
representation would be very short. It is not tiring to hear these well-cadenced verses 
recited in a soft, pleasing voice, which the actor accompanies with expressive i>antomime. 
The sentiments bear the impress of most enchanting sweetness. 

I complimented my friend Govind on the talent of his actors, and more particularly 
on that of his charming actresses ; but the latter compliment seemed to afford him much 
amusement. After enjoying a good laugh, he iuformed me that the laws of the theatre 
did not allow women to appear on the stage; all the female parts were filled by young 
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boys, rcmarkublo for (heir beauty and the sweetness of their voices. I was never more 
astonished in my life; and oven his arguments could scarcely convince me. This play 
was followed by an episode in the Pandeo war, in which the gods dealt tremendous 
strokes with their wooden sabres. 

Besides the Nautches, and tho Tamasbas of tbe theatre, the Hindoos find, in their 
numerous religious festivals, additional opportunities for tho display of that luxury and 
iiiagnificeuco which they arc so eager to indulge. Tho English Government recognises 
many by the closing of its offices and a general suspension of business. If it is remembered 
that Bombay contains, in addition, a largo population of Parsecs, Mussulmans, Jews, and 
Christians, it will readily bo seen that many days are devoted to some religious ceremony 
or other. 

One of tho Hindoo fetes at Avhieh I was pi’osent in this city, and one of tho most 
origimd, is Nag Punchmi, or tho Festival of the Serpents. This day is set apart for 
making offeiings to serpents, and conciliating them b}* pi’ayei's, in onler to ensure safety 
agiiinst their deadly bites. The approaches to the various temples are filled by a dense 
crowd, in holiday attin', and the streets are boixlered by little booths, where cak(*s, toys, 
and statuettes of the gods are sold. 

Long processions of women, in Madonna-like costunu*, jjoetically draped in their veils 
of silk, pass singing through the streets, and canying their offerings of rice and sugar to 
lay before tho images of Krishna. It is, in fact, the anniveraary of tins day on which this 
deity killed tho great serpent of Bindrabund, Avhieh Wixs desolating the banks of tho 
Jumna. Standards, huge copper trumpets, torches of blazing pitch, rise on every si(h> 
above this brilliant multitude. Palanquins adorned with hangings, and occnipicd by fat 
Brahmin ladies assuming seductive airs, ai’e hudilled together in every direction. 

The incessant wave that oncumbei’s the environs of tlur pool of Pai'doneh presses through 
the small adjacent streets towards a neighbouring spot, when? the most important ceremony 
of tho fete takes place. 

Hero arc (hawii up two or three hundnnl Sapwallahs, or serpent-chameu’s, each having 
in front of him a basket containing several cobra capellas. Tho pious Hindoos bring them 
bowls of buflalo’s milk, of which these reptih'S are very fond, and which tho charmer gives 
them to diiuk. Each bowl is quickly surrounded by a circle of cobras, which, with their 
heads immei-sed in the liquid, remain perfectly motionless. From time to time the Sapwallah 
takes one away to make room for another ; and it is curious to witness the fury of the 
deposed animal, which draws itself up, and swells out its hood. Tho circle of charmers 
is surrounded by a crowd of spectators, who contemplate the scene. The reptiles swarming 
about the bowls, and the men half naked, or covered with coloured tinsel, who handle 
them without the slightest fear, form a very original spectacle. These singular proceedings 
♦•ontinuc all day, during which a large numln'r of cobras arc abundantly regaled with milk. 
At night the houses are illuminated ; processions accompanied by torches pass through tho 
streets ; and on every side there resounds a fearful din of cymbals, toms-toms, and hautboys. 

This fete is generally held in July or August, tho season when tho cobras are most 
dangerous ; and their instinctive dread has induced the people to choose this time to appease 
the wrath of these terrible demi-gods. 

Tho feast of Nar3'al Puranaraa, or of tho Full Moon of tho Cocoa-nuts, is one of tho most 
important of those celebrated at Bombay. It is usually held towards the latter end of 
September, and is supposed to mark the termination of tho rainy season. Although purely 
a Hindoo festival, all the races of the island unite together in its celebration. An immense 
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conoourso assembles on the shore of the Back Bay. The top of the bank is covered with 
tressols and carraeks, and for two days tliis placft, usually a perfect desert, presents a 
most picturesque and animated sjioctaclc. Every one approaches the sea, or even enters it 
up to mid-leg, and casts some cocoa-nuts as far as possible into tlie water. To this offering 
he adds a short prayer, in which he invokes the sea, and prays it to keep all danger far 
away from those who ai*o going to undertake long voyages. Before he comes out, he further 
tlirows into the sea a crown of flowers, by way of thanking it for having accepted his tribute. 

Thousands of cocoa-nuts are thus thrown into the bay during those two days, for a 
considerable section of the population of Bombay got their living by the sea, and have an 
interest in its being favourable to them. Fishermen, sailors, ship-owners, wnmen and 
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children, all come to pray to it, and implore its clemency. This custom, in all its primitive 
simplicity, is very touching, and shows that the Hindoo, in his religion, forgets neither 
that wliich he loves, and which is a source of benefit to him, nor that which he fears, and 
wdioso resentment must bo appeased. The other great Hindoo festivals are the Dassara 
and the Divali ; but, as I had the opportunity of seeing them in all their magnificence in 
Itajpootana, I will not speak of them here, inasmuch as at Bombay they are celebrated in a 
less imposing manner. 

The Parsecs, next to the Hindoos, hold the most important position in the island 
of Bombay. A few words as to their origin and history will serve to explain how this 
nation obtained an introduction into the midst of people from whom they differ altogether 
in complexion, religion, and manners. The Parsecs, or Ghebers, are the descendants of 
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tho firc-worsliippcrs, votaries of Zoroaster, -whom flio successors of Alexander the Great per- 
secuted with so inucli cruelty. Compelled to abandon Persia, they took refuge in tho 
island of Oriniiz; and aftcnrards, still dreading persecution irom tho Mussulmans, they 
embarked on board ship, and, setting sail, landed on tho shoms of Goojerat. A certain 
Eajpoot prince, Jaya Dcva, who was reigning at that period over tho provinces of 
Champanir, granted tliem a small territory on the coast of tho Korkan, where they founded 
tho town of Sanjan.* The conditions imi)0scd by the Bujah wore that the Parsecs should 
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adopt an Indian stylo of dross, and that they should never cat the flesh of tho ox. Up 
to tho present time these people have remained faithful to their engagement. The little 
colony had much to suffer from tho continual change of masters which India was doomed 
to undergo from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. They fought on tho side of 
their protectors against the Mussulman invaders, and were nearly annihilated. After that, 
being considered Pariahs, they remained quietly in their villages, devoting themselves to 
agriculture and commerce, down to the time when the English, appreciating the advantages 
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of securing the attachment of a race so devoted and so intoUigent, attracted them to 
Bombay. At tho present day they form a tribe of rich and active men, full of devotion 
to the English rule, and to whom the present prosperity of tho island is, in a great degree, 
owing. Laborious and patient, they have all the good qualities of tho Jews; they are 
generally very generous, and appreciate a life of comfort and luxury. Their influence is 
enoimous, and is augmented by the union and the friendship that prevails amongst tho 
members of this model nation. They boast, and with good reason, that throughout the 
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whole of Bombay there does not exist cither a pauper or a prostitute of their caste. All 
who arc in want are assisted by tho community, which possesses a vast organization of 
hospitals and dispensaries. Their language is Qoojorati, for which they long ago abandoned 
tho Persian tongue; but now English has become of habitual use with them. Their 
wives and children speak it, and it will probably one day be their national language. 
They retain the coaikimc which Jaya T)cva imposed upon them, and which has nothing 
unbecoming in it except the cap, a kind of cone cut down and bent, and covered with 
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glazed linen ; bnt, by a singular anomaly, they hold to it more than to the rest of their 
attire, ■which has pretty generally been exchanged for that ■worn by Europeans : they still 
preserve their curious head-gear, which is not only ugly, but does not protect its wearer 
from either smi or rain. As for their wives, they eontrive to blend the ancient eostumes 
of Persia and India in a clianning manner. They drupe themselves gracefully in a 
large and long i)iceo of silk, which first being folded about the loins, and forming a 
petticoat, is rolled roiind tlio bust, and half covers the head. They have a curious custom 
of enveloping the hair in a white handkerchief, which forms a band over the forehead 
resembling tlmt woni by our nuns. They are generally very pale, sometimes very pretty, 
and appear to enjoy as much liberty as our European women, for they ai’c frequently seen 
walking in the bazaars, or appear in the evening in handsome carriages on the promenades 
frequented by the best society. 

The Parsecs worship the sun, which they maintain to bo the emblem of the Supreme 
Peing. They may be seen drawn tq) in long rows, on the shore of the Pack Pay, addressing 
their prayers to the dog-star, which is sinking beneath the wave. Their worship is offered 
to all the elements in gcneml : to the stm*s, the sea, rivers, and the sacred tree, Iloma ; 
but, above all, to fire, to which alone they raise temples. They hate idols in the same 
degree! as do the .Tows and Mahometans. Their temples are of the plainest description, and, 
although they do not allow strangers to enter the most sacred of them, it is easy to visit 
some, even at Pombay, which give an accurate notion of the greatest. 

They are generally large buildings, containing a hall supported by columns; in the 
centre of which, under a dome pier(!ed with outlcds for the smoko, is the grand altar, 
surmounted by a brazier, in which the ssicrcd fire is buniing. Tliis fire, which has not been 
extinguished for centuries, and which was brought from Peinia by the earliest ('migrants, 
is kept in by supplies of the costliest wood and moat exquisite perfumes ; it would be an 
nnpardonable crime to throw into it any inferior substance. Some of the priests, csdled 
dustours, keep Avatch day and night before the altar, and distribute to the faithful small 
quantities of the sacired fire, in order that with it they may light the fires in their house's 
that laave gone out, Notwithstanding the supen'stitions which mask the comparatively 
beautiful principles of their religion, tlu'y are A'cry tolerant, and not greatly bigoted. 

The Parsces nr(! generally of a gentle and conciliatory disi^sition, and cultivate the 
soci(!ty of Europeans, their manners being an exact copy of ours. Tlu*y hove magnificent 
equipages and sumptuous houses, and give diniu'rs and fct(!8, but, luivertheless, Avitliout tlu' 
refined taste of the European. They are greatly deficiemt in that natural talent possessed by 
the Indian, for understanding in Avhat luxury consists, and for arranging imposing spectacles. 
Tlicy are in a state of transition, neither European nor Indian. I had, however, the 
opportunity of being jnesent at a great mamage ceremony at the house of a rich broker, 
named Cowasjee Jehanghir; and I e(.'i*taiidy think that it woidd be difficult to see greater 
luxuiy, or to find a nioi’c agreeable host. CWa.sjee’s residence Avas in the centre of a large 
garden, AA’hich had been illuminated to the brightness of day. The alleys were lighted 
up Avith lustres, and the trees were covered with fruit and floAV'crs of fire. Scarcely hod I 
entered this enchanted spot when I found myseP* in the midst of a great assemblage of 
Parsec gentlemen, who, in their ceremonial robes, long, Avhitc, and flowing, were walking 
about, engaged in conversation with one another. Their presence in this, the costume of 
the ancient Persians, gave to the scene an Asiatic character, in which of itself it was 
somewhat Avantiug. I was kindly received by them; numerous hand-shakings were 
exchanged, and joining their party I followed them into the house. Hero I found Cowasjee, 
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who conducted we into a richly furnished I’oorn, whore the ceremony was to take place. 
The dustours, in fnll dress, were standing; in a circle, and already reel ting their monotonous 
psalmodies, whilst in the meantime a good military hand, stationed in tho verandah, was 
giving us waltzes and quadrilles. When all the guests ■were arrauged x’ound the vast 
apartment, tho band was ordered to cease playing, and a chief dustour began tho nuptial 
hymn in that nasal tone of which the clergy of all religions have the exclusive privilege. 
Tho priests formed in order, and went to meet the ha))py couple, Avho (.'utered by one of 
the principal doors. Tho young bridegroom, all in white, his neck adt)niod with a garland 
of floAvers, walked by tho side of tho bride, who, clad in a superb dress of brocade, half 
concealed her features from us laau'ath a veil. Wlicn they reached tho centre of tlu! 
room the two young people prostrated themselves ; and, the chief dustour having taken 
his place close to them, tho group was covered with an immense cashmere shawl, which 
formed a tent and hid them completely. A moment afterwai’ds, when the veil was 
Avithdrawn, the youthful pair Avore man and wife. Then tho bride was suiTounded by a 
large circle of Pai’see ladies, congratulating her, embracing hci‘, or weeping for joy ; and 
the husband proceeded to embrace his father, and to shake hands Avith his friends. After 
this curious ceremony Ave Avere inA'ited to go into the garden, Ayheiv*, beneath the sombre 
shade of mango and tamarind trees, a magnificent sujAper was aw'aiting us. The table 
Avas coven'd Avith the finest Avin(;s, tin* choicest Enroiican dish(*s, and the most beautiful 
tloAvers of tho tropics; and the I’arsees, Avithout tho least hesitation, did honoiu* to all 
tlu'se delicacies. Strains of J^nglish and Indian music aa'ci’O alternately heard. Sometimes 
AV(* AA'cro sootlu'd by a languishing Goojerati refrain ; sometimes the lively measures of a 
brilliant Parisian qiuidrille biu’st foi’th. 'foAvards eleven o’clock aa’o Avere introduced to tho 
Par.seo ladies. The dresses of most of them Avere coA’ered with gold, diamonds, and jcAV’cls, 
Avbich, und«'r the influence of the numerous lustres, presented a strangely A'ariegated and 
fairy-like aj)pearance. I talked Avith some of them, AA'ho spoke English admirably, and 
seemed peiTeetly to understand tho rules of conversation. This blending of Indian and, 
to all api)earanee, almost Eiu’opean mannei’s could not luiA'c taken place on a more agreeable 
day than that of this fete ; and, AA'hen the hour for departure arrived, I sincei'cly thanked 
CoAvasjee fur his invitation. 

The i’araees have not, like the rest of the Indians, numerous public festivals that 
intcTfere continually Avith tin* dispatch of business. They have only a small number, 
jind ai’e cout(*nt to celebrate them by jnivate prayers and rejoicings. The feast of 
Zoroaster, one of tin; principal, is held in September, Avhen women and priests throng the 
temples, and spend tho day in prayer. As for tin; nn.-n, they meet in tho gardens or by 
the seaside, and pass their day in amusements of ex'ery description. The NoAvroj, or Noav 
Year’s-day, is kept in the same AV'uy as Avith us : friends make calls, exchange presents, 
giA'e dinner-parties, and distribute alms to the poor of eveiy sect. The only point of 
AV'hich their religion can be called to account, and Avhieh is retdly miAA'orthy of people 
so full of sense and so civilised, is the barbarous manner in aa’IiwHa they di8po,sc of their 
dead. Having already mentioned this ceremony in comxection Avith tho gi'eat Dokhma of 
Malabar Hill, I shall not return to a subject so gloomy. It remains a blot on tho 
otherwise noble history of this ancient race. 

Tho Mussulmans of every sect, inhabiting tho island of Eombay, form about one-third 
of tho population. A great number are Arabs or Persians, and are, properly speaking, 
only strangers, attracted solely by the prosperity of tho place, and who, when once their 
object is accomplished and their fortune made, return to their own country. They thero- 
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fore do not call for particular notice ; but, besides them, thci’o are a gi'oat many tribes, 
indigenous to lloinbay, Avbo present in tbeir manners and customs some interesting 
peculiarities. Amongst these, the Shiite tribe of the Bhorahs is the most important. 
Their name signifies, in Goojerati, mercliants; and they devote themselves, without 
excc'ption, to eommerco. The Mussulmans arc said to bo divided into two rival branches : 
the Sunnis, who accept the oral traditions of Mahomet (or the Sunnat) as of equal rank 
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with the Koran, and who revere the memory of the four Imfims, successors of the 
I’rophct — ^Abou Beker, Omar, Osman, and AH; and the Shiahs, who reject the Sunnat, 
refuse to recogni.se the Imams, and cany their respect for Ali and Houssein to the extent 
of adoration. According to tradition, a missionaiy of this latter sect, Mollah Ali, arrived 
in Ooojerat and converted to Mahometanism the Hindoo tribe of tho Bhorahs, who live in 
the neighbourhood of Ahmedabad. Tho Sunni Mussulmans, who aro tho most numerous, 
regard them with horror as vile heretics; and this difference of opinion is the cause at 
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Bombay of frequent conflicts behveen the two sects. These Bhorahs possess nearly all 
the petty traffic of Bombay; their shops, which fill the bazaars, are the receptacles 
of all kinds of articles representing the haberdashery and hardware of Europe. Their 
manners are quiet and reserved ; even the richest live parsimoniously ; and their inter- 
course with Europeans is purely commercial. Another sect of Shiahs has come to take 
up its abode by their side, and has increased the influence they already i)ossc.sscd through- 
out the whole country : these are the Kadjahs, descendants of the tribe of the Isma’iliyahs, 
whoso present chief, Aga Khan, is the direct successor of tin; famous Ilassan Salah, the 
“ Prince of the Assassins,” or the “ Old Man of the Mountaiu,” so renowned at the time 
of the Crusades. It is not surprising to find, in these races converted to Tslamism, 
many of the superstitions of their primitive 
religion. Notwithstanding the rigorously 
iconoclastic sentiments of their creed, it is 
easy to observe the natural taste which the 
Mahometans of India have for (‘mblematic 
ornaments in their public festivals, wln*re 
it is no rare occurreuee to see them figur- 
ing by huudreds. In the rejoicings of the 
Mohinruin, which take place at the commence- 
ment of their j’ear, they make temples of gilt 
paper, sometimes of precious metals, imitating, 
with more or less accuracy, the tombs of the 
Imams, which they cast into the sea after 
conducting them in triumph through the city. 

In all this they are doubtless perfonniug 
the same ceremony by which their ancestors 
celebrated tbe commencement of the new year, 
and offered to the earth a tithe of their 
worldly goods. 

Their wives also enjoy a greater amount 
of liberty than in other countries of the 
East. They go out into the streets with 
their faces uncovered, and are dressed just 
like the Uindoo W'omcn. Though sometimes 
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good-looking, they are never neat, and often 
disgustingly dirty ; by which they can easily 
be distinguished from their charming fellow-coimtrywomen, who cany cleanliness to excess, 
and spend much time in bathing. 

Bombay contains also an imxiortant colony of Oriental Jews, who, having for the most 
part been settled in the comitry for centuries, have adopted some of the usages of the 
Mahometans, and cannot easily be distinguished from them. 

The life of the European inhabitants itself strongly reflects the influences of the climate 
and of the surrounding people. The houses, though fimiished most luxuriously, contain 
little that can recall their coimtry to those whom commerce, or some other pursuit, has 
led to exile themselves in this fine coimtiy. The punkahs, enomous fans, which aio 
suspended from the ceiling, and extend tlic whole width of the room, alone give a strange 
appeartmee to the interior. The bedehambers arc vast and gloomy, the windows furnished 
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only witli blindf*, and thn bods suiTonnded with onormons mosquito nets of muslin, and 
idaood in tlio coaitro of tho room. t>i»iicious vorandahs, furaishcd with couches admitting 
of an easy and calm i)osture, run completely round the house. In tho midst of all this, a 
number of Indian servants, neat and silent, are moving hero and there : hainals, khansamas, 
and khitiiiutgars, Avho aiHi (nnployed inside the house ; sepoys, or peons, who run errands 
or carry letters; inalis, or gardeners; bheostis, or water-carriers; meters, or sweejiers ; 
and baboudjis, or cooks. Every house has an ('stablishmont of a dozen servants, who shave 
amongst tlu'in the work that could easily bo done by two or tlire(^; but it is inqxjssible 
to disjjc'iiso with them. The man Avho waits at table would not for the world brush your 
coat ; nor would he who cleans the furniture eondi*scend to a lower ofliee. As the (hvelling- 
houses ai’e far away from the offices and eentiu's of business, every Euro2)euu is obliged 
to keej) his carriage and horses, which ueee.ssitates an entirely didtwent staff. Tn short, 
hennned in by this eir<*l<i of necessities, the Eurojjcan finds himself comiM'lled to niaiintain 
ai hu*go estaiblishment. 

jVlaany laeoplo in Em*oi>c halve been obsawvers, at a distaince, of thait famous mova'ment 
in 18 ( 54 -tlo, Avhieh, for ai moment, raised Eombay to the very lu'ight «tf 2»rosj)erity only 
to 2^i‘<'ei2>itaite it into tlie disordci’s of ai t»>rrible crisis. 1 laving been a s2iectator of this 
state of things, which was anadogous to thait W'hicb aigitati'd France in the time of John 
liinv, I h('i-e take the liberty of saying ai few words. America, rent asunder by tin* 
horrors of i-iiil war, had diqn’ivi'd Euro 2 )e of oiu' of the tdemenfs most neifcssury to its 
industrial existence, viz. cotton ; and Indiai, which had com2)rehendod hou' inqaortaint it 
was that shc! should attenqd to step into the 2dftce tliim, for the time biung, vaicant, had 
(thanks to lu'r intelligent efforts) become aible to sup 2 )l 5 ' in a great degree the void thait haul 
been produced in tin* means of feeding the manufactures of the wiarld. Bombay haul then 
become the em2>orium of all the cotton of Indiai. Availing hei’self of the immense 
advantages of her 2>osition, she had (;ontrived to attract to herself the whole of this branch 
of commerce, and haul become almost the sole airbitress of it. Incredible fortunes AVi*re 
raqiiilly aiccumulated, and then, inqielled by the longing after s 2 )eculaition which hud begun 
to 2 *<>*^*’<‘***^ their souls, tlu? Indiains disintiwred the treasures thait had beim buried for 
centuries, and money ovei’floAA'cd iqxai the ground. Considering the reconstruction of tlu‘ 
United States an inqaossibility, the Bombayans foresaiw for their city a most magnificent 
futiira'. Instead of seeing in that season merely an e.xcaqational 2>iece of good fortune, they 
thought that nothing could 2)ossibly reverse their 2>rosperity. Projects S2)rang into life on 
all sides; cotton, u’hile remaining as the basis of their comineri'e, becanu? merely the preti'.xt 
fur unlimited speculation. Intelligent but inconsiderate men establislu>d gigantic companies 
to dov('lo 2 > ri'sourees AA'hieh had already attained the. height of their deA'elo 2 mum t. A 
2Aroject was organized to enlarge the island, and i*eelaim from the sea the Back Bay. 
A company was started ; and when, some days after the issue of the shares, they attained 
a 2>i'emium of ^£. 3 , 000 , the siieculation kncAV no bouiuls. Alany ncAv banks vA'ere founded ; 
but all this was on 2 >Jipt‘i' only- It was miTidy a game at which everybody was 2daying. 
Merchants, offiiairs, 2 >ublic functionaries, were only too glad to exchange their silver for 
wretched scra2)S of pa2)er ; some humbled thcmselviis so far as to solicit tho leudere of tho 
movement, and the leading men VA'ere regarded us millionaires and demigods. In spite of 
the efforts of some honourable men, who fore.saw tho ruin in Aihich this folly would 
certainly end, and Avho endeavoured to stop the 2>co2»le on tho brink of tho abyss, tho 
contagion s2*iL‘ad throughout tho whole island. Even tho ladies, seated in their chariots 
by the seaside, conversed together eagerly on tho fluctuations of the Exchange; servants 
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risked tlioir wages, and workmen their pay, in this insatiable speculation. But when the 
nows of General Lee’s defeat reached Bombay, when the banks were closed, when well- 
I'stablished commercial houses collapsed, and all these shares became waste paper, then 
there was uniA'crsal niin — from the greatest to the least, all were struck down. The emsh 
was so severe that even the Bank of Bombay was obliged to suspend payment, and the 
most prudent wei’o in their turn dragged into the abyss created by the speculators. 
Bombay has raised itself slowly and i>ainfully from this fearful crisis ; and now it aspires 
anew, but with more prudence, to become once more the commercial m<,‘ti*opoU8 of India. 
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CKAPTEll III. 

KXCrRSIONS IN THK I50MHAY HAKDOUR. 

The Ei:d of the jMonsoon. — The Islancl of KuraDjah. — Vultures and Carrion ]>irds. — A Gigantic Tree. 

— The Caves of Elephanta. 

T length tlie sky cleaml ; the iiiees.siint showers of the monsoon gave place to 
pleasant breezes from the north-east, and towards the first days of October 1 
could dream of commencing my <‘xplorations. I bt'gaii by a minute inspection 
of the ]Jombay group of islands, in which it is easy to recognise the llt'ptanesia of tlie 
geographer Arrian, and which ajipear to liave been peopled and civilised from the most 
remote antiquity. This group is compo.scd of a dozen islands, the principal of which an' — 
Saslithi, or Salsctto ; Garaiioori, or Elephaiita; Dravc, liasscYn, Versova, Trombay, and 
liombay. This last namt', which some etymologists have derived from the Portuguese 
Ihioii .l^>aliia, comes, as has been. before remarked, from Pomba, one of the names of tho 
goddess ^famba Devi, to whom the island is dedicated. 

As soon as tlie rains began to abate, I made my priqiarations for leaving the city ; and, 
having marked out my itinerary, I commenced with th(' islands that rise on the opposites 
side of {\ui hay. 1 made aiTangcments wdth a boatman, the owner of a bunder-boat, Avho 
ongag(‘d, fur a inodei-ate sum, to take me to the islamls of Kai’anjah and Elephunfa, and 
thence to land me at I’annah, in Salsette, Avhere my effects were to rejoin me. 
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On a fine morning in September I arrived at the Apollo Pier, where the bunder-boats 
congregate, amongst which I found my o\vn, which was soon stored with the provisions, 
guns, hammocks, &c., which I took with mo on this my first expedition. The sun had not 
yet risen, and the spectacle presented by the harbour was most bciautiful. Close by, a fleet 
of vessels, black and silent, lay beneath the sea walls of the fort, and seemed to occupy only 
an insignificant space in this majestic ba}'', whoso unbroken surface is lost in the distance of 
ten miles in the mists of the islands. The horizon was bounded by the Ghats, whoso 
imposing line of terraces and fantastic peaks were beginning to glow in the early brightness 
of th(5 dawn. I hurried the boatmen, and wo were soon sailing over this superb lake. The 
bunder-boats, wliich are employed in the harbour, arc gmccful barques of about thirty tons, 
carrying broad latteeii sails, and having large and comfortable cabins astern, surrounded 
with blinds and furnislied with bcnclics. 

The (u-ew (ionsists of six or seven sturdy 
lascars. As we proceed, the beauty of the 
panoramic vienv increases. The tops of the 
mountains blaze ; and th<5 tallest peak, and 
the one most remarkable for its bizarn; form, 

— Funiud Hill, — assumes the shape of an 
obelisk, dark below and of purple hue 
abov<\ The islands and the wooded shores, 
latel)" hidden from us by the mist, suddenly 
appear; a light and cool breeze sweeps over 
the water, and the dull noise of awakened 
Bombay reaches us. I low charming is this 
hour in the tropics ! All around is gay and 
beautiful. The foliage of the trees, refreshed 
by the dews ol‘ night, the songs of birds, 
the solt light of daybreak, and the splendour 
of the rising sun, combine to form a whole 
that si)eaks to the lieart, and fills it with 
the most agn^t'able emotions. But the sun 
mounts above the roseate peaks of the 
Gliats ; the scene rapidly changes, and 
the vivid light peculiar to these; regions 
spreads everywhere. Karanjah, the island 
towards \vhich wc are, directing our course, 
mountains, in the form of a eamePs back, rises in the midst of a dense mass of vegetation, 
which covers all the kwel portions of the island to the very centre, and extends down to 
the coast. The straits which separate it from the neighbouiing contincmt are sprinkled 
over with innumerable fishing-boats ; and these myriads «)f white points set off the deep blue 
of the sea. 

After about an hour’s pleasant sailing, the barcpic was brought as near to the shore as 
possible, and two of the boatmen, taking me on their shoxilders, transported me to the beach. 
I was soon joined by the few servants I had brought with mo ; and wc forthwith sot out in 
quest of a small residence — the only ono in this part of tho island, belonging to a Parsec, 
who had been so obliging as to iilacc it at my disposal. My men soon found it, and a half- 
naked Indian, who was in charge, opened the door to mo at my simple request ; so great is 
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the confitlcneo ivposod in u European by the lower orders of the peoph'. It was nothing 
more than a eabin, to whieh tlie Parsee eame now and then to entertain himself and his 
friends ; but it was so j^ictnresqiie that I would not have exchanged it for one of the grand 
houses at Bombay. 

Sitting at my cabin door, while the servants were getting breakfast ready, I contemplated 
tliis six'etacle, so new to me. The strange and imposing forms of the trees, the rich colour 
of (In'ir glossy leaves, the deej) shades beneath them, and all the exubcr.int vegetation of 
this virgin soil, would have made a Imdy impr<'ssion even upon one already habituated to 
tropical scenes; ns for niystdf, so recently arrived, I was overcome with genuine emotion. 
Acacias, tamarinds, and nims blended their varied foliage by the side of palm, cocoa, and 
areca trees, with their straight and slender trunks ; on ('veiy side rose numerous trees M'^hose 
names and forms were entirely stinuge to me. My fo('lings, however, did not jn'ovent nn* 
from doing justice to my first breakfast in the jungle. This duty fulfilled, I took my gun 
and made my waj’ into the forest. Parrots of gay plumage, and small green paroquets, fl('w 
clamorously amongst tin' trees, and I kill<>d some of them as I saw no other game. I san* 
a good many monkeys; but, not having any eonfidc'ncc in my paeific intentions, they 
jmidc'iitly k('pt out of the nay, so that I coxdd not g(“t a good view of them. T j)roceede<l 
slowly, sometimes forcing a pxssagx' through thiekc'ts of cactus arme<l with formidable 
spines, sometimes a(T(»ss a iietw<trk of ereepcM’s, Although the sun was at its height, I 
was by no means ineonvenien<*ed ; the air xvas cool, and laden with a strong perfume, 
produeed by thousiinds of [lurph* flowers that hung in clusters fnun certain trees. I had to 
cross some “nullahs*’ that were nearly dry, or fonned a sueex'ssion of marshes covx'red with 
magnifiec'ut white and red lotxises: but T soon arrived at the foot of the mountain, a regular 
wall of rocks, stexqi and rugged, which 1 was not disposed to attempt to climb. There was 
nothing for it, thijretbre, but to retrace my steps and regiiin my cabin. On my wiy 1 heard 
a slight noise elosx* at hand, and, curious to know Avhat animal it was that nuuh' it, 1 
advams'd softly from the verge of the palms that, at this point, bord*'red flooded fields 
jdanted with ricx*. I then saw befor*> me a stnnigxi .spectacle, though one whieh is by 
no means rsire in that country; a buffalo lay dead, and carrion-birds were disputing the 
owner.'ihip of his carcase. I’hey Avere in considerable numbers: enormous vidturcs with 
ci’iniued necks and bald heads; buzzards, kites, and crows; a collection whieh woidxl have 
been the delight of the richest zoological gjirdxais in the Avorld. 

Having Avith some difficulty found my Avay home, I called tho captain of my bunder- 
boat, and orderx'd him to make eA'cry jtn'panition for x’onveyiug mo to the other side of the 
island, AA'hero I hml been infonned there Avas a temple of considcunble antiquity. 

In an hour^s time aa’c set sail, leaving the seiwants and the provisions la'liind. Doubling 
a pro7nontf)ry that starts up from the .sea, ami thus remlers it impossible to go round the 
island by land, aa'o soon entered a charming bay, overhung on all sid<‘s by cliffs ; at the 
head of AA’hicli were .s(*en the AA’hite houses of the village of ICamnjidi. \Vln*n we were Avithin 
a short distance of it, we cast anchor and hailed a shore-boat, Avhich, putting out, eame to 
tuk(* iu<r a.shore. It AA'as one of tho.se light canoes Avliich the Indians make out of the trunk 
of a tree, and AA'hich capsizes on tin; slighfi'st shifting of balance. T entensl it AA’ith great 
misgivings, hut AA'as landed, safe and sound, in a few minut(‘S. Tlie arriA’al of a vessel of 
such consequence as my bunder-boat must have bi'cn a raro occurrence in this little 
village; for, on landing, I found a immlwr of the inhabitants assembled on the beach, 
as Avcll as pariah dfxgs, which barked fi<‘rcely <m sexnng me. Two px'rsons in scarves 
advanced, ami, ssduting me resjAcctfully, introduced themselves as the eustom-honsn officer 
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and the patel, tho most important personages in the plaee. They kindly proposed to take 
me to their houses, for rest and refreshment; and, on my declining, the patel offered 
himself and was accepted as my guide. This village, almost entirely inhabited by fishermen, 
possesses fish-curing establishments well known throughout the country. Hero are prepared 
those “bummelows,” dry as sticks, but nevertheless savoury, of which the English are 
great lovers. Tho patel conducted mo to the drying-houses, which are of the most 
primitive description. The fish arc brought in fresh, opened and sorted beneath largo 
sheds, and then dried in the sun upon pieces of linen spread on tho sand. Wlien they are 
thoroughly dried, they are slightly smoked and packed in baskets of palm-leave-. From 
thence I Avent through tho village, along tho principal street lined Avith small whilcAvashod 
cabins, coA’cred with thatch, and looking cheerful and Avell-to-do. Tlic inhabitants, aa’Iio arc 
Hindoos, and eonsecpicntly content Avith a little, live in comfort, thanks to the trade in 
dried fish, Avhidi they enjoy in common Avith tho other villages of the coast. Outside 
it arc some rice-plantations and some small fields of A'egetables surrounded by high hedges 
of cactus coA’cred Avith climbing plants. 

The aspect of this side of the island is altogether different from that where I Avas 
tmeamped on the sjime morning. Whilst the vegetation is less rich and luxuriant, the general 
effect is much grander. The forest is compost'd of gigantic and venerable trees, standing at 
short distances from each other, and groAving out of a stoii)’ tract of land, dcA'oid of brush- 
AA'ood. You can AA'alk, therefore, Avithout hindrance, beneath sombre arches of OA’cr- 
spreudiug foliage, Avherc a delicious freshness preA'ails, and the sea-breeze circulates freely. 
Some of these trees are of truly extraordinary height and diameter. One of them, a sS.1 
of the most beautiful species, is celebrated throughout the country ; and pilgrims on their 
way to the temple alAvays set up their encampment beneath tho impenetrable shade of its 
branches, Avhich, standing out straight from the trunk, haA'e attained such a length that 
their t'xtremities huA'c given Avay and rest on the groraid. Thus they form round the tree a 
cii’cular dome, beneath Avhich a thousand Indians easily find shelter. Quite close to this 
tree is a banyan not less celebrated, and which, according to native tradition, already 
numbei’s many centuries. The parent stem has disappeared ; and in its place rises .a small 
temple, AA'hich thus is in the centre of a tangled mass of natural columns, supporting the 
branch«-s that have given them birth, and forming a majestic though singular edifice. The 
banyan, or I'km Imlka, has the property of throwing off from its branches supplementary 
roots, Avbich, giwing rapidly, soon become in tlnir turn stems AA'hich support the parent 
branch, and continue themselves the Avork of encroachment. This tree produces small figs, 
AA'hich groAV in bunches on the stem and branches, and not at their extremities. It is 
the king of the Indian forests; and, according to the popular legends, it was with its 
leaA'es that tho earliest of mankind clotlu'd themselves, and its form gave them tho idea of 
coustruediug habitations. Tlio Avorthy patel of Earanjah appeared proud of my admiration 
for the fine trees of his district, and related, with gi‘eat A'olubility, all the stories relating 
to them. Such a tree had been planted by a llishi or anchorite of fabuloiAs antuputy ; 
another, even at the present time, served as tho abode of an evil spirit, and its trunk, 
daubed at the base Avith red ochre, showed tho veneration the credulous pilgrims had 
for him. We soon reached tho temple, Avhich is hidden in a thick grove. At the first 
glance I suav that tho existing edifice AA'as comparatively modem, and, after conA’ersing for 
some time with one of the priests, I learned that this temple had been built one or two 
centuries before, on the site and with tho very remains of an ancient Jain sanctuary, which 
liad been throAVU down by tho invaders. Ho pointed out some specimens sot in the wall, 
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which still bore the traces of ornaments cai’ved with consulerablo taste. I could obtain 
no very (‘xact information from him as to the origin of the ancient sanctuary; and, my 
researches in quest c»f some inscription proving unfniitful, I retraced my path to the village. 
On the way I brought doAm some blue pigeons, and saw, asleep beneath the rocks, a 
(?ouplc of snakes of large size, which my guide declared AV('rc harmless, and Avero called 
rock snakes. 

On my return to the A'illage I accepted the pressing offei*s of the patel, Avho fortliAvith 
brought mo some ripe cocoa-nuts, the milk of Avhich I drank Avith delight. On leaving, 1 
slipped into his hand a feAV rupees, Avhieh procured me many sidaams up to the moment of 
my embarkation. We doubled the 2)romontory, and at five o’chtek I Avas once more sitting 
ill my cabin. I shall long lU’cserve the remembrance of this my first night in the solitude 
of th(i trollies ; the profouml silence, broken only by the sharp cry of the jackal ; the 
thousands of phosphorescent insects, lighting up tlni arches of foliage; and the scents, so 
.sweet and so niiAvliolesome, perfuming the atmosphere. 1 had ordered a large crackling 
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fire to be lighted, not to scare aAA'ay Avild beasts, but to drive otf those far more terrible 
and far more subtle enemies, the miasmata from the surrounding marshes. 

Next morning before daybreak AA'e AAere all stirring, iwcking up the provisions and 
loading the boat, to rctm*n to the iK'ighbouring island of Ganipoori. Here are the cxca- 
A'atious of Elephanta, so justly renowned throughout the Avorld for thm'r beauty as a Avhole, 
and the immensity of the labour employed upon them. Half an hour sufficed to bring 
us in front of the island, which, though less extensive than Ivai'anjah, presents the same 
fomi, parted into tAVo peaks, rounded, and completely coA’cnid Avith AA’oods up to their very 
summits. Here, also, the shallownc.ss of the coast prevents a sufficiently near approach; 
and one has to wade ashore, with the water Avaist-high, or, AA'hat is better, to got carried 
by the boatmen. At some little distance from the landing-place is a shapeless mass of rock, 
AA'hich represented of old a gigantic elephant, and which has procured for the island the 
name of Elephanta, which the Portuguese bestowed upon it. At the present day one must 
rely on the a (fracity of the guides, for the rock does not bear the least trace of sculpture. 
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Behind a dense thicket is found the coinmoneoment of a handsome jfllight of steps, cut 
in the solid rock of the mountain, which leads to the principal excavation. It winds 
through the midst of the forest, sometimes concealing itself beneath the thickly growing 
trees, sometimes skirting the ravine, which dividers the island into two, and commanding a 
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magnificent view above the top of the palm-trees. The opponto coast, the moimtain-peaks 
on the islands of Elephanta and Salscttc, rising above the forests which clothe their sides 
the beautiful river Tanuah, winding its blue watera between stoop banks crowned with 
palms that bond gracefully over its smooth surface, all form a panorama of enchantinc 
beauty. As regards richness of vegetation and beauty of landscape, the harbour of 
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Bombay surpasses all tho other points of tho coast of India, and has no rival in that 
respeet save tho island of Ceylon. From whatever point you contemplate it, it always 
furnishes new views of magnificent beauty. 

The flight of steps above mentioned comes out on a large platfom planted with trees ; 
and, going on a short distance, wo suddenly find ourself in front of tho great cave, whoso 
massive columns seem to bo sustaining tho mountain. Two columns and two pilasters 
fonn three great square gateways, which afford a view of the dark and mysterious interior 
of tho temple. Tho rock w'hich overhangs them is covered with a festoon of ereepci*s, tho 
stalks of w'hich hang down nearly to the entrance. Scarcely has ono crossed the threshold 
of tho sanctuary when ono feels overcome by that vague and indefinable impression w'hich 
tho great works of man’s hand always produce. Bows of columns, losing themselves in 
the darkness, support a huge coiling, above which and, as it were, crushing it, appears 
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the enormous mass of tho moimtain. The walls are covered with lofty figures in relief, 
whoso fantastic forms add to the mysterious effect of this subterranean hall. Tho soul 
feels itself at once transported back to those great epochs when tho people carved out for 
themselves such san(;tuaries ; and the imagination fills this deserted place with priests, clad 
in shining robes, engaged in celebrating those rites at which tho multitude assisted 
with foreheads bowed to tho ground. If tho civilised man finds himself so struck with 
the grandeur and majesty of this place, Avith what emotions must the credulous people of 
antiquity have approached these caves, the dwelling-place of an implacable deity ! 

The plan of this excavation is that of a cross Avith aims of equal length, and with 
three facades — ono towards the interior, tho other tAvo over tho lateral passages. Tho 
greatest length of tho hall is about forty-eight yards; and tho ceiling is supported 
by twenty-six columns and sixteen pilasters of about sixteen or eighteen feet in height, 
of which nearly half have now disappeared. The heavy clumsy form of these columns 
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is in strict accordance with the weight they seem to hear ; and their arrangement in long, 
straight rows is extremely imposing. The pedestal is square and even, sometimes with 
chiselled sides, and makes up half the height of the column; above it rises a cylindrical 
shaft, growing slightly smaller towards the top, and covered with vertical lines — ^forming 
a tracery of network Avhich extends to the fillet of the capitals. The latter are cut 
in the form of round cushions, pressed down as by the enormous weight of the 
architraves in the shape of beams which pass from column to column, and appear to 
constitute a framework of timber. The order of these columns is one of the most 
beautiful that the Hindoos have ever imagined, and is eminently appropriate to the 
architecture of the temple-caves. At the extremity of the majestic colonnade that leads 
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from the principal gateway is an altar supporting a gigantic bust, representing a divinity 
with throe heads, two of which are only in profile. This idol has been for a long time 
the subject of much disciission among archoeologists — some being disposed to recognise it 
as Brahma, under the three symbols of creator, preserver, and destroyer ; others claiming, 
and with reason, to find in it all the attributes of the god Mahadco, or Siva, to whom 
the whole temple appears to have been consecrated. The latter opinion now no longer 
admits of the slightest doubt; for besides the fact that the Hindoos have scarcely a 
temple to Brahma, the statues which cover the walls all belong to the worship of Siva. 
The principal face of the idol is calm and benevolent, and, although mutilated, full of 
expression ; the forehead is covered with a lofty diadem, in the shape of a mitre, adorned 
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with dc'lifato (urviiigs iu imitation of nccklacos and trinkets. The figure on the right 
expresses rage, the month contorted with grimaces, and tho oyo starting from its socket ; 
the mitre is eoviTod with sei’pents and skulls; and a hand is held out from tho altar, 
gi’asidiig a cohra with its hood extended — an emblem of Siva in his manifestation as 
destroyer. Tho figure on tho left is smiling, and holds in his hand a flower. Tho Indians 
give this god tho name of Trimoorti, or triple idol. To him the tc'inple is dcdi(!at<‘d, and 
ho is tlio most striking object in it. Seen from tho contro of tho i>i‘incipal aisle, which 
is in front of it, this colossal figure stands out in bold iH'liof from tlu! obseim* depths of 
tho temple, and tho vast niche which it oecupi('S is gnardt'd by gigantic caryatides. 

On the right of Trimoorti, and facing <»nc of the lateral passages, is tin* sanctuary, the 
most halloAvcd spot, in Avhich is jdacc'd the 1 ingam, or embh'in of Siva, I'his is a scpiaro 
chapel with four doorways, and contains a small (•hamber, in tht< centre of Avhieh stands 
aloft tho adored symbol. The latter consists of a stone pillar, rounde<l at tho toi>, and 
placed upon auothcr stone of a cirmdar form, called yoni, having a small ti'cnch round it 
to cany oft* tlu' water with which tho faithful besjn’inklc it. Tho 1 ingam represents 
Siva in his myst«'rious emblem of generation, and tho 3'oni in that of reproduction. Tho 
Jli’ahmins, rejecting evciy evil interpretation of thesti symbols, sec onlj’ tho jtrinciplcs of 
Xatnro j)ersonificd in their various attributes. To the eves of the common im'ojiIo tho 
I ingam roitresents Siva, and tho 3’oni his Avife I’arvati. This chapel is, in fact, tho true 
temple AA-hen* prayers are ofterod up and <d)latious made, avIuIo tho immense chamber 
AA’hich surroumls it is iuoi’cIa' a magnificent acccssoiy. Tho bas-A’cliefs AA'hich adorn the 
walls of tlu' ca\ (> r(>present all tho acds of tho fabulous life of tho god SiAa and his various 
iueaniations. Although executed Avith much tahuit and tast(', those s(‘ulpturi*s, nevc'rtht'h'ss, 
are too often eavelossl3’’ done, and the propoi-tions not correctly obs<'r\'cd ; tho grouping of 
the figm’os, movectvci’, is not always veiy happ3', and on’s on tho same side as tho (Jolhiii 
scxdpturcs — that is to sa3', av(* have a Avhimsical assembly of gigantic deities or stiints 
together Avith human beings rx’duced to a most diminutive scale. Tho stone on Avhich lluy 
arc carA'x'd being a spong3’ sandstone, the moisture has eftaced vor3' maiy’ of tin* details ; 
and tho Portugues<>, liavo assisted the hand of time Avith their fanatical mntilatixms. It is 
still oas3’’, hoAA'cver, to folloAV tho subjects AA’ith Avliich tho fertile imagination of the ancic’nt 
sculptor has covered tho Avail. Siva and ParA'ati are represented in tlu^ most diverse 
attitudes; sometimes sitting together in Ivailas, or embracing one another in the most 
loA'ing manner; sometimes surrounded 1)3’ all the divinities of the Iliudoo Olympus, Avho 
arc engaged in paying them homage. Their man’iage, the bii’th of Oanesa, the .sacrifice of 
Daksha, and a thousand other .scenes of SaiA'a mytholog3', fill tho A’ast i)anels that li(' 
between the pilasters. A minute description of them, hoAVCA'cr interesting it might be, 
has been so often givxm by my in’cdecessoi’s that I Avill not attempt it. Attentive obser- 
vation of all tho details, comixrising the vestments and lu’ad-dresses of various persons, tho 
ornaments tiny Avear, tho t3’pe of tho figures, and tho exaggerated repn’sentations of certain 
parts of tho body, teaches us a gi’oat deal re.spccting the cirstoms and the testhctic notions 
pi’OA'alent in those far-distant ages. This immense temple has been entirely carved out of 
the mountain rock; chambers, ceilings, columns, anti statues all form part of the natural 
mass. If the stone composing it had been hard and resisting, it is probable that it would 
have lasted, one might say, for CA’cr in its primitive state; but, unhappily, it is of a 
ycUoAvish sandstone, AA’hith, though of a 8ufIiciontl3’ fine grain and groat hardness to the 
chisel, is oasil3' attacked by moisture. Therefore, the columns who.so surfaces arc the most 
exi)oscd have been gi’adually Avom away by tho water which infiltrates through tho vaulted 
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roof or accumulates in the liall during the rainy season ; several have lost their pedestals, 
and sometimes even part of the shaft, and hang from the ceiling like enormous stalactites. 
On the sides of the lateral passages landslips have occum'd, and the facades are greatly 
damaged. The passage on the right contains another chapel of the lingam, and also a 
large pool filled with very pure water, which, at a certain distance, disappears horizontally 
in the rock. On the opposite side is another passage in the fonu of a shaft, receiving the 
light from a high opening in tlm mountain-side, which is now obscured by creepers and 
some trees vdioho blanches arc entwined above. One ot the sides of this passagci is taken 
up by a chapel, suiTonnded by a verandah on columns, and in front of which two lions of 
basalt have been placed, which were discovered in clearing away the debris of ancient 
landslips. Some parts of the ceiling and walls of the great hall still show traces of colour ; 
which prove that all the interior was decorated with paintings. It is ditficult to form a 
just idea of the effect these monuments must have produced, when to the beauty and 
richni'ss of the sculpture there was added all the splendour of the decoration. The statues 
painted in lively colours, the golden ornaments, the ceilings and the columns covered with 
roses and garlands of flowers, enhanced, by the light of torches and lamps, the beauty of 
these vast and mysterious halls. This magnificent temple has been abandoned for more 
than tlm'o centuries; and allhough they still hold a small annual fair, during which the 
giH'at ('inblem is covcr<*d with floua'rs and adored, the Hindoos consider that it has lost all 
its sanctiry. It is probable that the ]\[ussulmans or the Portuguese in some of their 
invasions profaned the idols, and caused the abandonment of their shrine. The Portuguese 
distinguished themselves Iku’c by shameful Vandalism, mutilating the statues, throwing down 
the columns, and, according to their own account, erasing the inscriptions. This last 
act is most to be regretted, because it compels us to r(*main in uncertainty as to the time 
u heu this immense excavation was effected. A great many people, comparing these works 
with the vaidts cut in the rooks of ^ubia, have imagined they discovered in their solemn 
grambmr, in the imposing majesty of the ammgement, and in the shape of the columns, 
oniaments, and idols, a striking resemblance to the Egyptian architecture. Unhappily, 
though this theory may’ not be entir<'ly false, since there exist, in fact, many points of 
similarity between the Egyptian style and the Indian excavations of the highest antiquity, 
the caves of Elephanta are about the last that have been made in this country, and con- 
sequently, without doubt, do not date farther back than the ninth centuiy of our era. 

I remained all day in the temple to take note of the bas-reliefs; and, my servants 
having brought the cooking utensils and the luggage, I preferred to pass the night there 
to returning on boai-d the bunder-boat. At night, when my lamp uus lighted, I hung my 
hammock between two columns and retii-cd to rest. My servants, whom the coolness of 
the cave made shiver, huddled together round a large fire heaped up at the feet of 
Trimoorti; the tall flames from which lighted up the centre of the hall and made the 
genii and monsters appear to be engaged in fantastic dances among the flickering shadows 
of the colonnades, whilst the rest of the interior, idnnged in impenetrable gloom, gave 
the api»earanco of mysterious immensity. What a scene for the painter was there in these 
half-naked men, with the livid light of the flames playing upon them, in the midst of such 
surroimdings ! 
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HE oxtreinity of tlio Bombay harbour goes on narrowing itself among the 
islands until tJie sea, becoming an area of insiguifieant width, fonns the 
Tannah Biver, which sepamtes the island of Salscttc from tho continent. The 
banks of this river, which is supplied chiefly by the sea, fonn one of the most beautiful 
tind most picturesque seeues to be found in this favoured archipelago. At its mouth 
rises the lofty and baiTcu island of Trombay, tho tallest peak of which measures no 
less than nine hundred feet; after passing this island, we glide pleasantly over deep 
and smooth waters, between richly wooded hills and crags. Tho landscai)e varies ever}’ 
moment. Sometimes we skirt those vast swamps covered with high grass, to which 
Bombay oAves its peniicious climate, or pass beneath black rocks, piled one xipon another, 
over which creeping plants spread a light mantle of verdure ; sometimes the ruins of a 
Portuguese fortress stand out in the midst of a xvood of cocoa-nxit trees, or a little 
village of huts foxmed of branches is seen in the recess of some small creek. The passage 
from Elejxhanta to Tannah, the principal toAvn in the island of Salsotte, is about fifteen 
or sixteen miles, and took us nearly thi’ce hours. In front of tho tomi, the riA'cr narrows 
considerably, and the tu'o banks are connected by a tine bridge, which supplies both a 
railway and a carriage road. In the middle there is a small island, covered Avith tho 
ruins of the ancient stone bridge constructed by the Portuguese, and the battlemented 
towers that commanded tho passage. Tho toAvn, Avith its lofty Indian houses and its 
massive prison reflected in tho Avater, produces a very fine olTcct. In the baekgroimd rise 
tho lofty peaks of the mountain-chaiu that stretches across tho island from north to south, 
and coA’crs it Avith its ramifications. 

I landed on the bank, Avith all my belongings ; and, having discharged the bunder-boat, 
I made my way towards a little Portuguese hotel, AA’herc I found my attendants, whom 
T had sent on from Bombay Avith the horses and tents, which I required for tho work of 
exploring the interior of Salscttc. 

Tannah is a place of some antiquity, and was of very considerable importance at the 
time of the occupation of tho island by tho Portuguese; and, dxunng their long dominion, 
it became the capital of this colony, which, as everything testifies, attained a high degree 
of i)rosi>ority and civilization. Indeed, if we may believe tho accounts of that period, 
its environs Averc covered with tho gardens and magnificent residences of rich merchants. 
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Tho conquest of the island by the Mahrattas in 1737 utterly destroyed its brilliant future; 
and, although held by the English since 1774, Salsetto has never reached tho limit of its 
past splendour. Tannah itself is still, at the present day, a very fine large town, containing 
some twenty thousand souls. There is nothing absolutely curious to see at Tuniiah, except, 
perhaps, the prison, which contains a great numluM* of inmates, and whore very beautiful 
cotton stuffs, highly valued at Bombay and in the province, are produced. The system 
of discipline appears excellent, and guards against hurting the religious prejudices of men 
comprising so many different castes and creeds. 

At only ii very short distance from this town are the caves of Kenhari, the principal 
group of those ancient excavations ■which arc scattered over nearly the whole extent of the 
island. These temple-caves form one of the most complete collections of the superb works 
with which the Buddhists covered the Avhole of Western and Central India. Tluiy an- 
situated nearly in the centre of the chain of mountains, and about six miles from Tannah. 
The traveller who is desirous of visiting these renowned monuments must, however, fortify 
himself for this little expedition as though for the longest joumey. Ho must take with 
liiin tents, beds, provisions, sen-ants, and a cook, if he Avould not lie in the oi)en air and 
die of hunger. As soon, therefore, as I arrived at Tannah I sent on my servants and 
baggage in advance, Avith orders to pitch my camp near the little village of Toolsi ; which 
had been recommended to me, not only as beijig nearest to the caves, but also as being 
in a A'<‘ry beautiful situation, and callable of furnishing daily provision for my suite. Next 
morning I set off on hors(?baek, accompanied by my faithful Latchmlin. At a little 
distance from tho toAvn the road enters the jungle, and becomes merely a umtoav path, 
covered with grass, and bordered with brushwood. The farther we advance, the more 
attractive becomes tho country. At fii’st, there are beautiful valleys, sprinkled OA'er Avith 
numerous thickets of mango and banyan, and fomed by hills of no great height ; but 
soon the A'egetation becomes more spontaneous, the fruit-ti’ccs disappear and give place 
to acacias, AvilloAvs, and all the other natmul products of the forest in that country ; the 
mountains rise higher, the valleys shrink into naiTow raA’incs, and the traveller finds 
himself in tho midst of a scene of grand and savage beauty. What is the most 
remarkable at this season, that is to say, in the months of September and October, is 
tho vividness .and freshness of the foliage of the trees and of the grass, which together 
giA’^o to the Avholc landscape a green tinge, veiy beautiful, it is tnic, but somoAvhat too 
uniform. This grass, short and smooth, like that of our lawns, entirely coa'CI’s the 
ground, and oven tho rocks ; but it is of brief duration, and cannot resist the heat of 
the sun for more than a fcAV days after tho rains. At every turn of the road the 
mountains api>roach each other more closely, and CA'cntually the villago of Toolsi appears, 
in a circular A’alley, surroiAndcd by an amphitheatre of AA'Oodcd heights, one of Avhich rises 
above tho rest, its summit bare and i*oeky ; this is KcnliarL I find my tent pitched in a 
chaituiug spot, under tho shade of a fine banyan, forming an islet of vordui’o in the 
centre of the glade. Tho heat is still insupportable, at the time of my arrival ; and the 
atmosphere of tho little valley, heated by the glancing of the sun’s rays upon the rocks, 
and sheltered from the sea breezes, is really suffocating. Tho tents used in Indian travel 
are so constructed as to be always cool ; and with this object they are generally double, — 
a small tent placed within a larger. They have likewise a verandah Avhich protects the sides 
of the apartment, and a roofing upon which the sun has no effect. The mountain in 
which these caves are found lies north and south; and the caves in question are cut in 
its western side. They arc disposed in several rows and storeys, forming a subterranean 
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city in the rocks. At a short distance from my encampment I found the path that leads 
to tlie excuA^ations. The ascent is tedious and difficult; the soil, covered with flints and 
rounded agates, is most fatiguing to traverse. The base of the mountain wo have to climb 
is so thickly covered Avith vegetation that nothing can bo scon of the caA’^es up to tho 
moment Avhen one comes u|)ou a platform, cut out of tho mountain-side, upon Avhich 
the first looks out. This, the most modem of those of Kenhari, is unfinished, so that it 
displays little of any interest ; nevertheless it produces, at first sight, a remarkable eftcct. 
Belonging to the class of tho Buddhist Chaitj'as, tho architoeture of Avhich has nothing 
resembling the caves already described, it has tho adA^antago of a monumental facade. A 
porch supported by columns, and two antechambers, together Avith the commencement of 
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the nave, are all that have been cut out. The columns of the porch arc of the same 
order as those on the island of Elcphanta, and this refers the approximate date of tho 
oxcaA'ation to the tenth century. Some inA'asion or some religious war forced the Avorkmen 
to abandon their labours for urgent reasons ; and, the founders having lost all their power, 
the cave Avas abandoned at the point where aa'c sec it to-day. It has neither bas-rcliofs 
nor inscriptions. From this cave w’c pass to a long series of small cells ami apartments 
containing ilogJiopas, which offer nothing curious for the traveller’s inspection, although most 
itnportant for tho study of the archaeologist, and reach the great Cha'ftya cave. In front 
of the faejade, which is deeply sunk in the mountain side, is a court cut in the 
rock, and closed in, on the outside, by a long balustrade, which forms also port 
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of tho natural mass. The irregularity in the sides of the court, formed by the 
presence of tho neighbouring monastery, whose sanctity doubtless sheltered it 
from appropriation, somewhat injures tho general effect, which is, in other respects, 
very grand. At the bottom of the court, the temple, with its exterior front smooth and 
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pierced with three square doorways, and five windows on the upper storey, and on each 
a high sthamha^ rests against the perpendicular wall of rocks. These sthambas are 
imitations of the coltunns or Ut8 which tho Buddhists always erected at tho entrance of 
their temples. Those of the Chaitya of Kenhari are polygonal, and about eleven feet 
high. The sthamba on the right supports a group of three lions lying down, and at tho 
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base is a sta<uc of Buddha seated, with his logs crossed, and lus head wreatlu'd round 
with serpents, <*r nagas; that on the loft displays a group of dwaif figures. As I have 
already said, the fayado of the temple is bare : but, on close examination, numerous square 
holes may be seen, wliieh must have served to sui)port the balconies and wooden ornaments 
which, brilliantly painted and decorated, amply supplied the place of sculptures ; of these 
there remains not the slightest trace at the present time. The dimensions of the fa<jado 
are about forty feet long and fifty high. Passing through one of the doors, Avhieh are 
plain and of coarse workmanship, we enter the A'estibule of the temple, which is of the 
same height as the facade, and which occasions the more astonishment because its richness 
affords a great contrast to the simplicity of the ('xtc'rim*. Each of the extremities of this 
long and naiTow chamber is occupied by a colossal statuling figure of Buddha. These 
statues, Avhieh are no less than nine feet high, rejn’csent the deified philosojdier in the 
attitude of benediction. He is clad in a long, fioating robe, which, nevertheless, completely 
displays all the outlines of the body. Bis right arm is raised, and the hand, half closed, 
appears to bo in the act of blessing ; whilst the left arm jursents the hand open, as a 
proof of kindness and goodwill. The face is calm and thoughtful ; the ears liaA’c their 
lobes hanging do^ni to the shoulders, and the crisped hair forms a diadem upon the head. 
The jiosture of the idol, rather h'aning ujmn one leg and the knees slightly bent, is easy, 
and without the stiffne.ss eoinmonly fimml in tlu'se statues ; and, although the proportions are 
somcAvhat at fault, the whole bears an expression of grandeur and calm which oiie cannot 
but admire. Above the head i.s a tangled mass of ornaments, suj^ported by the jiilastcrs, 
which forms a rich and original framcAvork. The statue on the hd't bears an inseiaption, 
<'onsisting of certain letters in Roman characters, accompanied by the date 78 and a cross, 
AA’hich has given rise to many theories on the part of arclueologists. Sonn*, considering that 
this ilate, from its anti(piity, cannot bo connc'cttMl Avith the occupation of the island by the 
I’ortugAiese, fancy they see here a proof of the introduction of in’imitivo Christianity at 
a A'cry remote epoch into India, and of its fusion Avith the (‘xisting religion of the country. 
Others, denying the possibility of this hypothesis, pretend that the characters have been 
tin? AA'ork of the Portuguese themselves, Avho had, for a brief period, transfonned this temple 
into a Christian church. In iny opinion, although the first of the.s<! theories is apparently 
the most difficult to sustain, it does not seem altogether destitute of foundation, setdng 
that it is 2 >retty clearly established at the ju'eseut day that the sect of Manichean Christians 
very early attained a certain degree of influence, and rapidly effected a fusion Avith the 
Buddliists, AA’hosc religion, in the main, diflered very little from their oavu. As for the 
authenticity of the imscription, it is up to the pre.sent time iiniiossible to establish it. 
The wall AA’hich separates the vestibule from the interior of the temide has thr(’<; door- 
AA'ays coiTe.sponding with tho.se in the fiujade; and above the i)rincipal entrance is an 
enormous arched windoAV wliich reaches nearly to the c<‘iling. The Avails betAveen the. 
doorAA'ays are covered with groujAS of tall statues in relief, very inferior in execution to 
the colossal figures in the aisles. They are figures of Buddha in different attitud<>s, and 
■of nearly naked Avomen of exaggerated proportions. The AV'all on either side of the AA'indoAV 
is Avithout ornament, or presents only a few sculptures of insignificant character, and 
jdaced at random. The door in the middle opens into the great hall of the temple, 
Avhose high arched roof and its extremity rounded like a Gothic apse give it the ai)pcar- 
anee of a Christian cathedral. This hall is about cighty-tAVO feet in length, by forty in 
breadth ami fifty in height. These dimensions are still more astoumling in reality than 
they api)ear in figures, when one takes into consideration the immense labour that the 
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excavation of such a mass of stone must have cost, at a time when gunpowder had not 
h(!cn invented, so that the rock had to bo overcome with pickaxo and hainmei*. The hall 
is surrounded by a row of columns Avhich support the roof, and form, Avith the opposite 
AA'alls ol rock, tAA'o long and nurroAV aisles, joining together behind the altar, and abutting 
upon the side <loonvays of the vestibule. 

Ibo root, Avhoso lonu is nearly ogival, Avas covered in the interior Avith ribs of Avood 
in imitation of timber-work. The beams, for the most part, huA'c disappeared, - but their 
traces are still visible in the stone. At the extremity ol’ the miA'c rises a A'ast altar six- 
teen or seventeen f(‘ot high, reiu-esonting the daghoba, or relicpiary, Avhieh the Jhuldhists 
ahvays placed in tlujir t(>mples or in close proximity to them. It is in the form of a 
hemispherical dome, placed on a cylindrical base, and bearing on the summit a pedestal 
or capital on Avhi(;h the A'euerated tanblcm ouec stood. TIks light, A\hich is admitted 
through the groat AvindoAV in the focado, falls directly upon this altar, Avhich it illumines 
brilliantly, Avhilst it leaves the n‘st of the hall in the shade ; and the effect thus produced 
in this siibtcnunean nave makes it one of the most imposing tmnples that the imagination 
of man has ever conceiA’ed. The columns, of octagonal form, Avith lieaA'y basc.s, and capitals 
supporting groups of elephants and persons, receive only a lialf-light, and daintily contrast 
Avith the c<tmplcto darkiuiss ol the lateral aisles j and the spectator, stationed in the gloom, 
sees Avith astonish meiit the gigantic altar surrounded by a I’csplcndent and supernatural 
light Avhose source is hidden from him. 'I’his idea of concentrating the light on the most 
important jrnrt of the temple is singularly happy. It prodiuass a far more impr(?ssi\'c effect 
than the unskilful distribution ot it Avhich some of our Gothic architects make in their 
churches. 

This temple is one ol the most beautiful Buddhist Chaityas in India ^ but it is very 
inferior to thos(! of the Deccan, Avhich I shall have occasion to describe herc'after. 

The Chaityas, Avhich must not bo confounded AA'ith the other kinds of caves, are alAA'ays 
distinguish('d by tlu'ir remarkable general disjmsition, such as 1 haA'c described Avith 
reference to Kenhai i, and of Avhich the folloAving is a summary : — k long and lofty nave 
Avilh ogival roof, terminating in a semicircular ap.se, in the fonn of a choir; tAVo lateral 
aisles, parallel, but uniting behind the choir; before the nave a AA’all with three doorways 
and an immense horseshoe AvindoAv; and, beyond, the great exterior facade, Avhich Avas 
generally furnished Avilh Avooden galleries and balconies for tho musicians. In all these 
temples the choir is occupied by an altar or solid daghoba. The coincidence of this plan 
Avith that of (mr ancient basilicas is as strildng as it is exact. Another most interesting 
peeidiarity in these excavations is the connection that all the details of their architecture 
appear to have Avith those Avoodeii structures of which they would be merely the repro- 
ductions ill the rock. Tho curved beams of tho roof alone would show hoAV determined 
tho Buddhists AA'cro to per])etuato tho memory of such an origin, for they Avere not only 
u.scless, but must have cost coiusiderablo trouble to put up. 

The age of the gi'cat Chaitya caA'o of Keuliari lias not yet been positively ascertained. 
Some arcluoologists have looked upon it as comparatively modern; and they take tho 
imperfections of the sculptures and statues as a ground for fixing the date of their 
excavation at tho ninth or tenth century ; that is to say, at tho epoch of tho degradation of 
the Buddhist style. IIoAW.ver, tho thoroughly primitive execution of the ornamentations, 
added to the fom of tho daghoba and tho employment of wood in the interior, leads me, on 
tho eontmy, to estimate this cave as amongst tho most ancient ; and I even think that it 
would bo an error to trace its origin back merely to tho third century of onr em. 
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After leaving the temple, I continued my journey towards the north, and soon found, at 
a little distance, a long flight of steps rudely cut out amongst the rocks, and skirting a deep 
ravine. The perpendicular walls that hem it in contain a numerous scries of chambers, 
forming on both sides of this gorge a real subterranean city. In every direction are seen 
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gloomy doorways opening into the flank of the mountain, or columns supporting heavy 
peristyles. The effect is most extraordinary. A profound silence reigns throughout this 
abandoned city j and the stream which flows along the bottom of the ravine falls from rock 
to rock with a dull sound that adds to the savage beauty of the spot. The natives regard- 
ing these caverns as inhabited by demons, the guide who conducts us advances with caution. 
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The real demons, however, arc wild animals, who have taken advantage of the labours of the 
peaceable monks, and find shelter in their ancient temples. Nearly at the entrance of the 
ravine, and on the right bank of the torrent, is a long fugadc resembling a palace, which 
has given to this grotto the name of the “ Cave of the Durbar,” or of the Koyal Assemblies. 
'I’hc ground-level is formed of shallow niches, above which rises a long verandah, supported 
by columns. A staircase outside leads to a great hall, about a hundred feet long by forty 
Avide, the ceiling of which is supported by a row of columns of rich and elegant design, 
arranged all round at a little distance from the wall ; the sides arc furnished Avith cells, and 
the light is admitted through the great opening of the balcony. The insignificant height, 
Avhich does not attain more than ten feet, injures the appearanec of this hall, which othcr- 
Avisc would be a very fine specimen of the ancient Buddhist Viharas. The columus, 
although well proportioned, appear to be crushed down ; and the first impression on entering 
Ihe caA'o is that one could touch the ceiling Avith one’s hand. In the centre of the Avail 
facing the balcony is a niche, richly decorated, and containing an image of Buddha seated, 
Avith the legs crossed. This is the sanctuary of the monaster}'. The Buddhi.‘»t Yiharas 
are ahvays constructed on the same plan. There is generally a square apartment, having 
three of its sides funiishcd Avith cells for the monks, and the fourth entirely open, by Avhieh 
(he air and the light find an entrance. Exeept as regards the ornaments, the number of 
(‘olumns, and the dimensions, Avhich vary with the different periods, this general type will 
serve to identify at once all the subterranean monasteries excaA’ated by this sect in India. 

These Viharas AA'crc the residences of the Buddhist monks ; and in them AA'cro held the great 
chapters of the A'arious orders. They contained refectories, and, in fact, everything necessary 
for convent life, Avhilst the Cliaitya, properly speaking, Avas the church, and was only used 
for th(‘ grand religious ceremonies in Avhieh the people Averc invited to take part. In this 
aiTangemeut, again, av») find a striking resemblance to the monastic organization of the first 
ages of t'hristianity. These convents, excaA'ated in the rock, AA’cre doubtless, at first, 
merely imitations of the caA'cms in which the earliest ascetics took up their abode, and 
became, by sIoav degrees, A'ast and sumptuous Inibitations. The monks soon pcrceiA'cd the 
advantages they possessed — being cool in snmnier, AA'arm in winter, and always dry — over 
the buildings AA’hich, at that time, could not readily be made to combine all these qualities ; 
and tlu'y employed all their fortune and all their influence to create for themsclA'es CA'crj'- 
where residences so agreoabh'. Ivenhari alone contains more than a htmdred, of all 
dimensions. On the opposite side is another gi-eat excavation, AA'hich, being at a A'cry little 
height above the bed of the river, has suffered greatly from the inundations, its columus being 
nearly all eaten UAvay, or lianging in shapelc.ss blocks from the roof. Proceeding up the 
ravine, wo come upon thirty Viharas, communicating wholly by steps cut in the rocks. 
Some consist merely of two or three cells, placed in a single lino, and with a portico, 
supported on columns, in front: others comprise sanctiraries containing idols and sundry 
oniamcnts. A little higher up on the moAmtain is another scries of caves. These are 
all Viharas, whose sides arc from fivc-and-tAventy to five-and-thirty feet long, containing 
very fine sculidurcs and colunms representing a great A'aricty of orders. Here may 
be seen also the traces of frcscoe.s, which show that these caA'cs were painted in the 
interior; but the remains are too slight to allow of an opinion being formed as to their 
artistic value. 

Konhari, as now seen, is interesting, not only on account of the great number of its 
curious Buddhist excavations, but also because it presents A'cry beautiful examples of 
different styles, and thus allows the traA'cller who has no time to explore the wonders of 
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Ellora and Ajuiita to gain an exact idea of the celebrated Chaityas and Viharas. The 
epoeh daring which these gigantic works Avero exccutecl cannot be fixed precisely. All that 
can be said, A\'ithoat entering into a more particular description, is that tlui most ancient 
euA'cs, beyond all doubt, belong to the first century before Christ, and the most recent are of 
the sann* age as the great Chaitj’a cave. 

A'ear to the last-mentioned group of Vihaius is a long and bi*oad teiTaee, cat oat of tlu' 
rock, from Avhich a splendid view of the sunvmnding country may be enjoyed. On all sides 
rise mountains, Avith serrated peaks, and sides furroAved with deep nivines. 'I’he uarroAV 
A'alleys ai’c encumbered Avith a dark and perennial vegetation, disclosing the presence of 
springs; and in the far distance the horizon is formed by the straight and regular lines of 
the terraces of the Thull Ohaut mountains. 

The atmosphei'C of the ishnul, pei'petually satiirated Avith moisture derh’ed from the 
neighbouring marslu's, giA'es to the foliage a remarkable vividness of hue. To this cause 
also it is oAving that the j>eej)xil-tree attains here an extraordinary degive of d(‘V('lopnu'nt. 
It groAVs ev(‘ryAvhere — on the most arid rocks, and even on the Avails, AA’hich it coA crs Avith its 
roots. Some of them in the A'alleys are of a giganlic size, in respect both to the extent of 
the branches ami the height and girth of tlic trunk. The latter is coA'ered Avilh a bark 
AA’hich, together Avith its glossy and jiointed leaA'cs, giA'es this tree sAune little resemblance 
to our plane-trees. The fruit is A'ery small, and groAA’S in bunches on the trunk or the 
branches. 

1 spent some days encamped at th<‘ village of Toolsi, but, notAvithstanding the longing I 
had for a tiger-hunt, I did not succeed in finding a single one. The villages of Salsette are 
as miserable as can possibly be imagined. The huts, rudely constructed and roofed Avith 
thatch, are dirty and poA'erty-stricken : as for the inhabitants, they get their living 
cipally by making charcoal. 'I’hey ui'e not a bigh-casto race, are of muscailar franu'S, 
though generally lean, and seldom hamlsome. Their dr('ss is of the simplest di'scription, 
consisting of a nsirroAV bandage about the loins and a turban of the minutest dimensions. 

From ]\enbari T procee<l(!d with my camp to the caA’cs of Monpezir, Avhich ai'e about 
scA'cn miles distant from Toolsi. For this purpose I had to traA'ersc the Avholo northern 
portion of the island, until Avithin a little distance of the AA’est coast; and T liaA’e nirely 
enjoyed a more beautiful S2)ectacle tban that of tbe forests and Avild goi’gcs AA’hich cover the 
central region, 'fherc being no roads, the traAcller is obliged to folIoAV a narroAV, stony 
path, AA'hich sometimes leads to the summit of a mountain, sometimes los<*s itself in the dry 
bed of a deep Avatercourse. 'J’hese ravines are nearly alAA’ays filled Avith tall gr.iss, in which 
the smaller kinds of game abound ; quails, partridges, and hares an; found there! in con- 
siderable numbers. But, to say nothing of a much more noble kind of game, the. tiger and 
the panther, Avhich inliabit these thickets, some si)ottod deer are! also found, Avhich affeird 
e-xcellent sjeort. It is a graceful animal. It prefe*rs to live in the ravines, csix'cially during 
the hot season, and docs not descend into the jdain, except in quest of water. I fell in 
Avitb several herds of them during my jouniey, but it aaus Avith great difficulty that I 
succeeded in bringing one of th(‘m doAvn. The females broAvsed on the high ground, and 
the males coui'tef)usly stood sentinel. JIo sooner did they perceive me than the signal was 
given, and the. Avhole troop Avent bounding away. In order to come AA’ithin gunshot of 
them, I bad to st<‘al from bush to bush for more than half an hour; but at length one of the 
sentinels iiaid Avith his life for the ramble he had made me take. 

Tlu‘ caves of ^fonpezir arc situated on the side of a beautiful hill, above Avliich rise the 
ruined Avails of a church and of a convent of Portuguese Jesuits. The church, whose sunken 
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roofing encumbers nearly the whole of the interior, forms a picturesque object beneath its 
mantle of ivy and convolvulus. The sacred poepul of the Hindoos grows in all the crevices 
and on the walls of the Christian temple, lieneath the church is the principal cave of this 
gi'oup, a very interesting Brahminical excavation, and in the stylo of Elcphanta j indeed, the 
coltimns and the subjects are nearly identical. 

1 rom the summit of the hill the view extemds over a charming bay, enclosed between the 
picturesque promontory of Cora Bundur and the beautiful island of Dravi. The channel 
opening into the sea is so naiTOw that th(^ surface ot this bay is as calm aud smooth as a 
lake. The sliores are covered with innumerable cocoa-nut and tara palm-trees, which, together 
with some rice plantations, constitute the entire wealth of the poor villages on this coast. 

Some miles to the south of Monpezir is another small group of caves, near the village of 
Magatani ; but they are so covered with brushwood and worn away by the rains that they 
present no object of curiosity to the ordinary tourist. It is easy to see, however, that they 
are of the Vihara or monastic class, and not temides. One of them displays itself most 
picturesquely, behiird a screen of creeping plants, and on the edge of a small pool. liTcxt 
day I was encamped about severr miles south of Monpe;5ir, rrear the little village of Amroli. 
In order to conclude my exploration of Salsette, it only remairred for me to visit the groirp 
of caves of Djageysar. These eaves arc at the distance of a coss* from the village, in the 
side of a small wooded hill. The approaches are very beautiful, coirdircting through a 
hollow path, above which bair 3 'aiLS, interlacing their branches, form a tunnel of foliage. The 
excavations of this group are all Hindoo j and the ])rincipal one is of the same dimensions 
and the same architecture as the great cave of Elcpharrta. The bas-reliefs appear to be 
inferior in point of execution ; and, the floor being lower than the ground Avithout, the rains 
have accumulatoil a (iuantity of water Avliich has wrought much havoc. 

It will b(' seen that Salsette is extremely i*ich in memorials of autiquity^, and contains, 
besides the two important groups of Buddliist caves at Kenhari and Magatani, the beautiful 
Hrahmin caves of Jygeysir and M<,»npe/,ir. In no part of India, save at Ajunta, do Avo 
find such a juxtaposition of the tw’o rival stylos. 

This island is connected Avith its neighbour, Bombay, by a long and broad causcAvay 
across the strait Avhich lies betAveen tln'in. The bay formed by this important work 
affords one of the finest points of vicAV in the country. It Avinds about, running into the 
land, by Avhich it seems entirely surrounded; and, on its banks, the country-houses of 
Bandora, Ivoorla, Biouah, and jMahim spread themselves in the midst of beautiful gardens aud 
groves of cocoa-nut palms. I stayed some daj's at Mahiin, Avhich is situate on the northern 
extremity of the island of Bombay, and inspected Avith curiosity all the remains of the 
ancii'ut splendour of this Portuguese town, Avhich AA’^as an important port Avhen Bombay was 
only a village. It contains a fcAV churches and a gi*eat convent, and, although entirely fallen 
from its former state of importance, still possesses a considerable population of Portuguese. 
Placed at a short distance from the swamps of Salsette, it has a A cry bad reputation, its 
climate being considered pestilential. I unhappily had A’ciy early experience of it, and was 
obliged to retui’n in all haste to Bombay, to endcuA’^our at once to check an intermittent fever. 
It suffices, as I am informed, to remain for some time after sunset under the influence of the 
land-brce/.e to bo pretty eertainly^ attacked by^ the foA’cr. This wind comes charged with all 
the miasmata produced by the abundant vegetation AA'hich covers the marshes for many miles, 
and, before the introduction of quinine, was a fruitful source of fever and death. 

. * An Indian measure of distance, equivalent to two English miles or thereabouts, as a cuss varies in different 
districts from a mile and a half to two miles and a half. 
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Tho Land-wind. — The Valley of the Oolas. — Callian : its ancient splendour. — The Temple of Ambcrnalh.- - 
Sanatoria. — Mathcran. — Tlio Jun);;li-'\vallahs. — Jngglors and Acrobats. — Kbandallab. — Tbo Railway over the 
Ghauts. — Tho Caves of Karli. — Encounter with a Tiger. 

RETURNED to Bombay a prey to jungle fever, wliieli brought me very near 
to death’s door. I was the vietim of that treacherous wind, charged with pcsti- 
lentitd mia.smuta, which tho Engli.sh esdl “lainl-wind.” J ditl not complctel)’^ 
recover from this attack imtil jd)Out the bt'giiining of Becember, when, fesiring ti relapse, 
I resolved, before entering the district of Rajpootana, to mtikc a hasty excursion into 
Kandeish, an expedition from Avhich I should derive a ttvofold advantage. It would enable 
me to effect my acclimatization in a paid of the country which still afforded ready means of 
communication, and then to visit all the subterranean monuments of Karli, Ellora, and 
Ajunta. 

On tho loth of December I took train by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, Avhich 
unites Bombay Avith the Deccan, and AA'hicli has since been prolonged to Calcutta. On 
leaAung the island it crosses Salsette, and comes out on the mainland opimsite Tannah. 
The narrow belt of land shut in between the Avestorn side of tho Ghauts and the sea is not 
more than about thirty miles Avide at this point, and forms tho southern boundary of the 
Konkan, one of the most beautiful but least productiA'e districts of India. 

The Ghauts cairy their ramifications doAvn to the sea, and thus form small A'alleys, 
coA'ered with a magnificent natural A'egetatioii, but of little use for agriculture. Of these 
A'alleys, that along AA'hich tho raihvay runs is one of the most remarkable. Numerous rice 
plantations run doAvn to the A'ery brink of the pretty river Oolas ; and the villages, though 
of miserable construction, arc large, and coquettishly situated near Avoods or on gently 
elcA'ated hillocks. 

The Oola.s, the principal riA'cr of the couutr}', is that of Avhich the group of islamls of 
Bombay forms the delta ; it is naA'igablc for a short distance by vessels of small tonnage. 
On its bank, Callian, the ancient capital of the Konkan, Avas for a long tinw' one of the 
first commercial ports on this coast, and probably held intercourse Avith the Greeks. The 
great dynasty of the Solduki raised it to a degree of splendour and celebrity of which 
tradition has prcscrA'cd the memory. Its palaces and its monunumts were themes for tho 
songs of the poets, one of AA'hom, in tho “ Ratan Mala,” a great poem of the soA'cnth century^, 
exclaims, “ The sun pa.sscs alternately six mouths of the year in the north and six months 
in the south, Avith the solo object of being able to compare tho raarA’cllous capital of Ceylon 
Avith the superb city of (.'allian.” 

Little of all its ancient grandeur is left to this famous city, which is reduced to tho 
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position of tho ohicf town of an English province. Its bazaars arc naxTow and tortuous, 
and devoid of interest ; but its environs are covered with tho ruins of palaces and temples 
of great antiquity, axid merit attentive investigation on tho part of {irchscologists. I stayed 
some days, which T spent in visiting all these monuments. 

One of the most curious is the gi’eat temple of Ambeniath, which, although in almost 
complete ruins, is still an imposing structure. Tho exteiaor is covered with minute sculp- 
txires, executed with tho delicate finish which the Hindoos bestow on their masterpieces; 
and on one of its sides ai’e txvo elegant columns, supporting a handsome portico. No descrip- 
tion could give an accurtite idea of all tlio beauty of a style which bcai’s no rc'sernblancc to 
jinything of the kind known in Eurojxe. It is only when one? has the carving before one’s 
eyes that it is possible to appreciate the. delicacy and the fertility of invention displayed by 
th(i sculptor in this monument. 

The country all lU’ound is covered with ruins. Carved lintels, bas-reliefs, or fragments 
of columns lie half hidden in the long jungle-grass — ample mxiterials for a museum of 
Hindoo antiquities. 

On the inth of tin*, same month 1 left Callian for the Narel station, the nearest point to 
the famous Sanatoiduni of Matherau. Nearly' all the nuiladies pecidiar to the climate of India 
y'ield, in tho majority of eases, to a change of t<*mperature, xmd in ixarticular to tho cool air 
of the tabhvlands of the Oluiuts, w’hich attain an average elevation of 1,500 to 2,000 feet. 
The English have thei-efore established, on several of these table-lands, sanatoriii, to which 
pc'rsons enfeebh'xl by' the disox’dei’s incident to tho heat of tho jdains come to recruit their 
energies in a pui*er atmosphci'C. Barracks have been constnicted there for invalid soldiers, 
and many' <>f tho merchants and well-to-do inhabitants of Bombay have villas, where their 
wives and chilchen pass tho hot season, and to which they themselves come on all the 
festival-days, to gather fresh strength from the mountain air. Palanquins and “ tattoos ” 
(small ponies) arc in waiting at Narel, by means of either of which tho traveller may easily 
reach tho summit of Matheran. 

On leaving the station a crowd of noisy tattoo- wallahs came to offer me their services ; 
and, having chosen the animal that appearcid to be in best condition, I mounted and com- 
menced my ascent. Night was drawing on, txnd the mountain-top was purple with the last 
rays of the setting sun ; but, as the moon was then at her full, I did not hesitate to enter 
the gorges that open behind Narel, trusting to the mild light of the satellite to guide me on 
my way. To the height of nearly 1,500 feet the r<'ck forms a perpendicular wall, which 
seems inaccessible, and rests on elevated basements, radiating in every direction over the 
plain. The mountain is entirely isolated from tlnx remainder of the chain of the Ghaxits, 
and looks like a vast island of betwex'ii nine smd ten miles long, by one and a half or two 
miles bi’oad. Its summit, which fonns a long horizontal table-land, is nowhere more than 
2,000 feet in height. A very good road rises zigzag up its northern ftice, but it is too 
steep to allow of carriages being used in the ascent. 

I soon found myself in tho midst of a fine forest of teak, which covered tho whole outline 
of tho mountain basements. Most of tho trees had already lost their foliage, or retained only 
a few withered loaves. Lofty plane-trees, with their wdxitish trunks and curved boughs, 
were mussed together at the brink of tho precipice ; and hero and there a silk-tree spread out 
its arms, dry and spinous, beaiing long white flakes. The Indian who was acting as my 
guide liad gone on in front, assuring me that there was only orlo road, and that I could 
run no risk of losing my way ; and I remained alone with my miserable steed, which, in 
spite of all my protests in every shape, refused to break into a gallop. Thus at the end 
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of an hour I michcd tho first tablc-laiul, my pony Btunibliug every inoincnt, and I had 
already serious Ihoiights of abandoning liijn and contimiing my ascent on foot, -when the 
moon rose in all her splendour ; and, the brightness giving couingo to my steed, ho suddenly 
set off at a gallop. 

The forest was intersected with glades, which allowed mo to see, from time to time, 
the tangled array of ravines and hills which 1 was going to hivverse. My rapid course in 
the midst of this solitude savoured of the fantastic. Tho wind was blowing among the 
trees; a thousand rumbling noises resounded on the mountain; and tho vivid light of tho 
tropioal moon brought out in strong relief all the details of the suiToiinding landscape. At 
the foot of tho steps which, stairca.se-like, climb the i>ovpendicular flank of the principal 
mass, I pulled up my pony ; and, dismounting, I walked on, leading him by the bridle. 
The road, narrow and cut out of the rock, was continually turning this way or that, 
bringing me sometimes in view of the plain, which beneath the light of the moon 
resembled a vast lake, sometimes among the gloomy recesses of the precipices. In some 
places extensh'c land-slijis had formed a steep declivity, covered with a thick growth of 
forest-trees, rising from the bottom of the ravines to the summit; and here and there rills 
of spring-water followed the road for a moment, and then bounded into space. The higher 
I climbed, tho sharper and more agreeable beeanio the cold. At last I reached the upper 
table-laud, and rested for an instant at a ehowkey — a small iK)liec-station. Hero the 
transition is abrupt. You feel that you Iiavc entered a region entirely different from that 
you have left ; for whilst the vegetation on the sides of the mountain is still purely 
tropical, that which covers the summit is of a 'wholl)' Eiu’opean aspect. One might believe 
oneself in a well-kept i)ark ; the thickets are bushy, and the trees gracefully formed and 
arranged in groups, while the air is cool and embalmed by thousands of flowers. A 
beautiful road, spread with gravel like a garden alley, running for several miles through 
the forest, brought me at lust to the bazaar, a long row of native stalls in the midst of a 
glade ; and the hotel was pointed out to me, which I found to be a small and very clean 
house, kept by a Portuguese baker. My four hours’ journey from Narel to this spot had 
flitigued mo. I was hapjiy to find, therefore, for the first time since my arrival in India, 
a good bod without a mosquito-net, and with woollen coverings which the cold made 
me find very agi’eeable. N<;xt morning I went out at an early hour to visit the different 
points of view, the beauty of which I had so many times heard vaunted. A light 
mist covering the forest, and the leaves, whitened by an abundant dew, recalled memorit's 
of Europe. A mountaineer was waiting for me at the door with a horse. I was soon in 
the saddle, and followed my guide, who preceded mo at a trot. Tho houses of the Euro- 
peans, substantially built of red stone, crowned everj' height; alleys ran in every direction, 
(jpening out superb vistas. One of the points of the mountain, Louisa Point, terminates 
abruptly, and forms an immense preeij)ice, at the bottom of which enormous rocks, owing 
to the fall of a landslip througli the infiltrations of the rains, make a sublime scene of cliaos. 
At my feet stretched the whole Konkaii down to the sea, Avhich glittered in the. sun. 
Bombay and its islands looked like dark points surrounded by silvery lines. The plain 
appeared parched and bare, and the Avatercoui’ses by which it is furrowed were clearly 
defined by (he green lines of tho trees bordering them, while liere and there snuill villages, 
suiTound<;d by plantations of rice, lent some little animation to the desert tract. Nearly 
in front of m(> rose an isolated mountain, whicli my guide informed me was Mount Parbul, 
and which is plainly visible from Bombay ; an enormous gulf, more than rivo miles wide, 
separated me from its level summit, which is at the same elevation as the simt whereon I 
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stood. Pretty roads that go all round the table-land of Mathcraii extend along by the edge 
of the precipice, and dis2)lay a richly varied panorama. The salient points of the mountain 
are marked off by them like the angles of a fortress, and so furnisli magnificent fore- 
grounds of rocks and forests at their several points of view. Far from being completely 
level, the ground is decidedly undulating, and forms, even on the summit of Mathoran, small 
valleys and peaks. 

It is inconceivable with what rai)idity this jnire atmosphere, the coolness of the mornings, 
and the long rides on horseback, act upon 
frames debilitated by the fevers or the heats of 
the plain. After a few days one feels com- 
pletely revived ; appetite and sleej) return, 
and one is able to undergo fatigues that might 
prove fatal at IJombay. It is not many years 
since Mathcran first became known to Eui*o- 
poans; and its discovery has preserved many a 
useful life. 

The aboriginal inhabitants of these moun- 
tains, whom the Indians contemptuously desig- 
nate as jungli-wallahs^ or savages, present some 
interesting and gciuuully little-known peculi- 
arities. They arc large-made and strong, and 
they have lengtliy arms and legs, and counte- 
nances with high cheek-bones and fiat noses. 

They go nearly naked, and even their women 
have usually no other covering than a scanty 
piece of linen about the loins. Their huts are 
round, and ingeniously constructed of bamboos 
intertwined and coat(?d over with loam. Their 
religion has no connection with Erahminism. 

Their temples are merely heaps of stones 
iminted with red ochre. A tradition exists 
amongst them, according to winch the founder 
of their race was no other than the demon 
and king Eavana, who was A^anquished by 
llama. This goes to show that they are thc^ 
descendants of those aboriginals Avho were 
driA^cn back into the mountains by the great 
Hindoo invasion. Tho presence of Euroj^eans 
has somoAvhat civilised them, and a great 
number at the present day su|)ply the bazaar Anth firoAVOod and chickens, which they rear 
in considerable quantities. I liad occasion to eniidoy several of them to beat the brush- 
wood and to secure the game when I was out shooting, and I observed that kind treatment 
rendered them amiable, gay, and very serviceable. They are very artless, laugh at every- 
thing, and are not deficient in courage. They arc passionately fond of tobacco and spirituous 
liquors, which tho Parsces give them at tho bazaars in exchango for their products. 

Mathoran is also the rendezvous of tribes of jugglers, who may best be compared to our 
gipsies. They assemble during the season on the table-land, and perform their tricks from 
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one bungalow lo another. Some of them are very skilful, and excel in jugglery. Almost 
entirely nalci'd, and in the middle of your room, they will make a serpent disappear, a tree 
grow and bring forth fruit, or water flow from an apparently empty vase. Others will 
swallow a .sabre, or play tricks with shai-p knives. Each has his special accomplishment. 
Coiijiner.s, acrobats, e.vhibitors of feats of strength, &e., form a subtle and crafty tribe, 
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despised but feared by the common people, and sometimes powerful. They receive here 
a considerable ammint of money, especially from the European tourists. One of their most 
curious tri<-ks is that of the basket and child. A child of seven or eight years old, standing 
upright in the basket, writhes in convulsions under the influence of music, and disappears 
•slowly info the interif»r, which is barely large enough to contain it. Scarcely is it inside 
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when the musicians throw thcmsolves upon it, close the lid, and pierce the basket in every 
direction with their long knives. They strike Avith all thcii* might, until, the bamboo 
giving way, the basket is almost comi)lctel5" flattened, and seems no longer capable of 
containing anything. They then re-form the circle and resume their chant ; to which a 
voice now responds fi’om the forest. The sound gradually approaches, and at last seems 
to come from the basket, Avhieh becomes more and more distended ; the lid is remoA’'ed 
and the child springs out. This trick is Aery afh*oitly performed, and, though capable 
of being exj)lained to Europeans, excites lively astonishment in the Indian si)cetators. 

The toj) trick is likewise A-ery curious. The juggler giA^cs a vigorous impulse to the 
top, which he jdaccs on the top of a small stick balanced on his nose ; then, according to 
the request of the si^ectator, the top suddenly stops, or again goes on spinning. This last 
l>art of the operation appears to me by far the most extraordinary. That the top should 
stop is intelligible; but that it should afterwards continue to revolve, Avithout any ncAV 
impetus, and perform these alternate maiweuATes for scAxral seconds, is the inexplicable 
point. I atientiA'cly examined both the stick and the top, but could discoA'cr no trace of 
mechanical contrivance. 

These jugglers have a number of secret artifices of this description, Avhick gain them, 
amongst the Indians, a reputation for sorcery that proA^cs very adA^antag(H)us. The acrobats 
go through all the feats familiar to Europeans at home, such as SAvinging on the trapeze, 
climbing and balancing poles, &c. , but that which consists in rcceiAdng on the shoulder a 
ball of stone of great Avcight di’opped from a A^ery considerable height, Avithout the juggler 
appearing at all hurt, Avas as yet unknoAvn to me, and I thought it most astonishing. 

The finest Anew to be obtained from Matherau is that Avhich is commanded from the 
point called that of the Panorama. Before the spectator rises the chain of Bao Mallim, the 
crest of which, bai’o and jagged, appi^ars to bo crowned Avith innumerable strong castles, with 
towers and belfries ; and in the <Ustance, on the other side of a vast plain coA^ered with 
forests and rWers and sprinkled oviu* Avith Anllages, extends the long line of the Thull 
Ghauts, with their terraces, straight and pcrfectl}’^ horizontal, uj) to the summit, resembling 
a gigantic rampart. On another side, the sea and the islands, Avith the rich A^egetation 
along the coasts, complete the magnificence of this panorama. 

Some friends had come from Bombay to Ausit me ; and Avith them I enjoyed many 
charming excursions and shooting cxpe<Utions in the raAunes surrounding tlu^ base of 
Matherau. We thus Ausited, amongst others, Mount Bao Mallim, AV’^hose highest peak is 
surmounted by an ancient fortress, noAV'adays inaccessible. A iiarroAV staircase, of two or 
three hundred steps cut ext(?mally in the rock, led to the principal gate, and the ascent 
was often rendered very dangerous through the force of the wind and the Avant of a 
hand-rail. 

From Mathcran I proceeded to Kampouli, at the foot of the Ghauts, in order to pass the 
defile of the Bhore Ghaut. The railway, thanks to the immense labour bestoAved upon it, 
noAV goes direct from Bombay to Poonah, ascends the mountains by stages, and penetrates 
them tlirough tunnels; but an insignificant gai^ in the line at this spot compelled us 
to adopt the ancient system of locomotion. We had therefore to procure at Kampouli 
palanquins and bearers, in order to reach the summit of the mountain. The Ghauts are the 
edges of the great table-laud of the Deccan, and consequently consist only of one rugged 
side, facing west. Their name is no other than the Hindoo word gliaut^ or quay, and is 
singularly appropriate, for these mountains form, all along by the sea, an unbroken Avail, 
having, at distant intervals, defiles, Avhich the Hindoos also call ghauts — stairs descending 
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to the seashore. The village of Kanipouli is prettily situated on a low hill, at the 
entrance of a vast circus, whose perpendicular sides throw innumerable cascades into the 
valley below. The hills are densely covered with jungle; and upon one of them stands a 
gi’aceful Hindoo temple, with a lofty pointed spire, and i)orticos adorned with columns. 
Tlio road climbs winding along the mountain-side, and the caravan of palanquins, conveying 
all the railway passengers, skirts the brink of the precipices. Night gains upon \is when 
midway up the height, and the cold already makes itself felt. Our long lino of jialanqtiins, 
escorted by torch-bearers, appears and disappears amid the woods and rocks ; the moonlight 
glitters through the branches ; and otir good-natured bearers sing us a slow and monotonous 
but original chorus. He who has not travelled in tropical regions can form no idea of the 
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inagnificencc of such a night. My beanTS set me doAvn before the bungalow of Khandallali, 
\vbcr<‘, after shoixting and knocking at the do«>r for a long time, I at last succeeded in 
obiiiiiiing a meagre supper and a bed. The.sc dak bungalows ar(‘ one of the best institutions 
for Knvi.]i(>an travellers to be found in India. They are generally small houses, constructed 
by ilic < l(ivcrnmcnt at regular distances from one another, on the great roads that traverse 
tli(‘ iM-iiiusula. Every traveller Ixas the right to demand shelter in them for the moderate 
sum ol one rupee, and may have the use of servants, furniture, &c., all supplied at the 
public expense. After occupying the bungalow, or one of the chambers, for twenty-four 
hours, lu* is bound to give them up to the first traveller who drops in. It will readily be 
understood that in a country vhcrc hotels and taverns are unknown, and where it would bo 
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very difficult for a Eiu’opean to find a lodging, these houses arc indispensable. Unfortunately 
their number is limited, and the military roads alone arc provided with them. 

The bungalow at Khandallah is one of the very few that have survived the establishment 
of the railway in the lihore Ghaut ; and this is owing to its admirable position. Situated at 
the oxtromo edge of the table-land, it overlooks a deep ravine, whoso perpendicular 
precipices lose themselves in thick forests. On one side rises a high mountain, that might 
be taken for a fortress ; on the other, a magnificent cascade leaps from a height of three 
hundred feet into the valley. It is, therefore, always occupied by tourists or picnic-parties, 
and it is difficult to find room there. Half a mile off is the Sanatorium, containing the 
barracks of the English troops and numerous villas; for the air hero is reputed to be still 
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more healthy than at Matheran, on account of the partial clearance of timber in the neigh- 
bourhood. Jty a happy chance I met Avith an engineer in the employment of the railway 
comjmny, who had come to superintend certain repairs, and who not only gaA’o me much 
interesting information, but also was so obliging as to take me Avith him to visit the whole 
line of the Gliauts. The works executed on the Great Indian Peninsula Eailway, to enable 
it to cross the mountains, are in no respect inferior to the famous stairs of Giovi or the 
Semmering, betAveen Vienna and Laibach. The total height that had to bo surmounted was 
1,830 feet, on a line of fifteen miles, and with a mean incline of 1 in 48. It was necessary 
to construct eight viaducts, of from thirty to fifty arches, and from GO to 140 foot high ; to 
cut twenty-two tunnels, of a total length of about a mile and thrcc-qimrters ; and to make 
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embankments containing upwards of six millions of cubic feet. All tbis was completed in 
seven years, and at an expense of upAvards of j£ 800 , 000 . 

The line, throughout its Avhole extent, commands vicAvs of considerable grandeur, 
sometimes overlooking the circus of Kampouli, sometimes traversing the mountain, skirting 
precipices, or crossing Avooded gorges, of a depth to turn one giddy at the sight bcloAV. 

At Khandallah commt'nces the immense triangxilar table-land comprised between the 
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district on the east and Avest and the Vindhijas on the north, Avhich boars the 
name of the Deccan — a Avord derived from the Sanscrit, and signifying the South country. 
Defon*. c(.utijming my journey towards Toonah, I stayed some time to exidore the Buddhist 
<aiYcs of Ivurli and BaTresiah. The fornusr arc in tlui Avest side of a Ioav hill forming part 
of the «;]iain that rises above the Ghauts and extends its ramifications toAA'ards Kandeisb. 
An hour s gallop on a good little native hoi’se brought mo to the bottom of the circular 
A alley of Karli ; ami a huitoav ])ath, half concealed by the binisliAVood, led me to the principal 
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excavation. This is of the Clialftya kind, which I have already described in speaking of 
Kenhari ; and it is considered the finest specimen of this stylo that is known in India. Its 
facade is infinitely more imposing than that of Kenhari, and the sthamba is upright and 
isolated like an obelisk. Everything shows that this temple was excavated at the time of 
the greatest pmdty of the Buddhist style. The bas-reliefs, the great window, and the 
doorways opening on the vestibule arc executed with the greatest taste and care. The 
columns which surround the nave arc more elegant, and the groups surmounting the capitals 
are of more exact proportions, than those of Kenhari. Hero also wo find the wooden ribs 
that deck the roof in a perfect state of preservation ; and the dagoba, or altar, resembling 
that at Kenhari, also lias an enormous parasol, likewise of wood, the emblem of the 
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omnipotence of Buddha; which, strange to say, the hand of time and the various revolutions 
that have occurred appear to have spared and left in its idaco for more than eighteen 
centuries. The cave, however, is itself iu a perfect state ; and this is to be attributed to the 
compact nature of the rock, which is only very slightly influenced by the damp, and also to 
the elevated position of the floor, which prevents the rain from flooding it. Thus, by a 
providential chauce (so to speak), the most beautiful cave in India remains to our day in the 
same condition as when it was first excavated, and pemits us to admire, in all its 
magnificence, one of the finest monuments of antiquity. Certain inscriptions have been 
found which almost conclusively establish the fact that the excavation of this Chaitya was 
effected some time in the course of the two centuries immediately preceding the birth of 
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Christ. Some Brahmin priests have built, in front of the cave, a small, insignificant-looking 
temple, dedicated to the sanguinary Bhowani ; and they conduct the visitor to tho different 
chambers. They are themselves wholly ignorant of tho origin 'or history of these 
excavations, and attribute them to those imimre i)ersonag('s, the giants of fabulous times. 
On tho right of tho great Chaitya is a vihara, or monastery, consisting of three rooms, 
one ui>on another, cut in the i)erpendicular face of the rock. Those rooms are spacious 
and siu'rounded by cells, but without any ornament, and they communicate with each 
other by means of staircases within. Tho sj)ot is most picturesque. A cascade falls down 
along the facade of the caves, and goes to replenish a pool surrounded by fine trees; 
and the windows of the different storeys arc half liidden by creeping plants, intertwined and 
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covered with flowers. The Buddhist monks, however, gi’eatly appreciated tho beauties of 
nature, and their retreats always occupy tho most imj^osing solitudes of the mountain. 

Tlie caves of Baircsiah and Badjah are a short distance from Karli, and comprise some 
\ ( ry interesting ChaYtyas and viharas ; but these offer nothing worthy of remark beyond 
th<)>o alnvady described. 

In n Uirning to Khandallah I traversed tho whole valley, and stopped at the t illage of 
liunoAvH, in the neighbourhood of which is a sacred wood of great beauty, composed of 
ancient trc c^s ot* prodigious height bound to one another by enoraious creepers. Profound 
obscurity reigns there, and myriads of birds sport togetlujr on the topmost branches. At tho 
end of a small glade, carpeted with thick gi’ass, and traversed by a little rivulet, rises a 
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diminutive temple, mysterious and antique, so covered with climbing plants that it is 
impossible to distinguish its shape. I approached the entrance; and, not seeing any 
one, I examined the interior, which consisted of a small, dark chamber, containing a 
lingam, crowned with flowers and placed between two lighted lamps ; in the comers were 
some statues, also coated over with red ochre. I got back to the bungalow by a narrow 
and rocky road, bordered by mangoes and fig-trees. At the door, I had great difficulty 
in forcing my way tlirough a considerable crowd tliat had assembled. There liad just 
been brought in, on litters, the bodies of an English officer and his Indian guide, w'ho had 
had an unfortunate encounter with a tiger in a wood not far off. The Indian had had 
his breast tom open by a single stroke of the paw ; and the officer, though seized by 
the tiger and horribly mutilated, was still alive, but he died a short time after his arrival at 
the bungalow. 

At the distance of some miles from the village of Khandalluh are the superb caves of 
Ivarli, of Baircsiah, and of Badjah, Avhich constitute a most interesting group. These 
monuments all belong to the Budilhist style, and date from the centmies immediately 
])rece(ling or following the commencement of the (hristian ora. Tho great Chai'tya of 
Kurli is tho finest cave-temple in India, and there are so many descriptions of it extant, that 
I will say no moi’o on the subject. As for tho others, they are little known, and, though 
very interesting from an archa>ological point of view, differ very little from that of Karli. 
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CnAPTER vr. 

TIIK WKSTEKX DECCAX. 

Poonah.— -The Palace of tbu Peishwah. — The Poudliwar Quarter. — 'J'ho Hill of Parvati. — I,oni. — Altincdnnggur. — 

Aurungnbad. — ^Dowlutabad. — Caves of Ellura and Ajuuta. 

HE road from Kluuulallali to I’oonali, tlie cajntal of tli(^ Western Decean, cro.ssos 
largo, bare, and arid plains, bounded by ronnd-toiiped mountains of incon- 
siderable height. The general aspect of the eountry oilers a striking contrast 
to the rich and fertile valleys of the Koukan ; but if the eountry is le.s.s pieture.Sfpie, it 
is better cultivated, and is covered, in the season, with beautiful fields of wheat and maize. 
Passing the important military station of Kirkee, we at length reach Poonah, Avhieh 
presents itself, with its gardens and pictnr«‘.s(pie Hindoo houses, on the banks of the Moota. 

I took up my quarters at a tolerably good hotel, kept by a Parsec, and situate between 
the town and the English cantonineuts. These last, like nearly all establishments of the 
kind, consist of good houses surrounded by gardens*, and standing in the middle of a large 
open space, or parade-ground, on which the barracks are erected. Here reside all the 
European inhabitants of Poonah, to the number of three or four hundred, exclusive of 
officers and Government functionaries. The town is situate in the centre of a vast plain, 
nearly destitute of trees, which extends as far as the blue mountains of Sattara. Each of its 
sevt'u quarters bears the name of one of the days of the week. It contains sonic broad, 
straight streets; but the greater part consists of winding lanes and bazaars. The houses 
of tht‘ wealthy, whose basements are of brick and the upper storeys of wood and plaster, arc 
retnarkabU- f<jr their carved beams, and their panels covered with paintings of gods, 
elephants, and tigers, executed in very lively colours. There arc numerous temples, 
generally of .small size, which have verj' elegant pointed turrets, set round with bell-towers, 
producing a v(‘ry graceful effect in the midst of the tiled roofs and wooden gables of the 
neighbouring hou8(.‘s. The population is almost entirely Hindoo, so the streets are full of 
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fat Brahmins, neatly clad and of jovial aspect ; of religious mcndicAints, almost naked 
and smutty with ashes; and sacred oxen, which wander at largo in the bazaars, eating 
whatever they fancy at the mei’chants’ stalls, or lying down and obstructing the way. The 
streets display a degree of cleanliness that puts to sliame the black town of Bombay, and 
Avhich is attributable to English influence. In nmny parts you can still see the palaces 
of the nobles who formed the court of the PeishAvah. The palace of the latter is full of 
memorials of this dynasty of ministers. The guide pointed out an elegant balcony, adorned 
Avith pilasters, from Avhich Mahades, the young PeisliAvah, thrcAV himself in 1797. His 
prime minister, Nana Earnavoz, having reprimanded him in the prcs(>nco of a general 
assembly of nobles and Mahratta chiefs, the prince, feeling his dignity wounded, thrcAV 
liimself from this height, and AV'as kille<l by the tall. 

The interior of the palace contains nothing remarkable. The courts are spacious and 
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deserted ; and the bare chambers are devoid of the draperies, and paintings, and all the 
animation that make up the beauty of the royal residences of India. On the other hand, 
ench room, each corridor, has its talc of strife and intrigue. Certain ancient noble houses 
give a mediuBval air to the BoudhAvar (or Wednesday) quarter. The great doors with 
heavy leaA'cs, the loopholed AvindoAA's, and the thick walls surmounted by battlements or 
massive gables, recall the structures of the nobles of Europe in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
century. They are, for the most part, abandoned and falling into decay. 

To the west of Poonah rises the hill of Parvati, covered Avith temples, and overlooking 
the magnificent garden of diamonds (Hira Baugh), once the faA'Ourito residence of the 
PcishAvash. There, on the borders of a beautiful piece of water, one of their summer 
palaces still stands — an elegant pavilion supported by columns, and half concealed by a thick 
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grove of mimgo-trees. The apartments arc elegantly decorated, the cornices and ceilings 
covered Avitli paintings of flowers and fruit ; the balconies arc shaded by the foliage of the 
trees ; steps lead down to tlio pool, to shady banks covered with little kiosks and chapels. 
A Higlit of steps leads to the summit of Parvati, up to the front of the famous temple of 
this goddess, which contains, among other curiosities, a massive silver statue of Siva, holding 
on his knees the statues of Parvati and Ganesa in pure gold. It is alleged that these idols 
liave valuable gems for eyes. 

One of the most pietures^pie points about Poonah is the Sangam, at the confluence of the 
^loota and the Moola ; which is the spot where the Iliiuloos burn their dead. Tlnj banks of 
the two rivers are covered with cenotaphs and kiosks, i)nrely commemorative monuments, for 
they do not even contain the ashes of the dei)arted. They have a gay and smiling aspect, 
Avhich is perfectly in consouanoo witli Hindoo ideas, according to which death is simidy a 
happy transition from this life to a better. At night these little pavilions are filled with 
friends and relatives who come to convcTse, to breatlu' the cool air from the river, and to 
admire the panoramic view of the town, which extends its bazaars and gardens to the hill of 
Parvati. 

Although lV)onali is now in the power of the English, the Hahrattas still consider it tin* 
capitiil of their country ; and the richest among them frequently return there to (‘iijoy tlu^ 
gains they have made by commerce <'lsewliere. Early iiiAaded by the Aryan vac<', tlu'ir 
country had been already designated, from the time of Sakya Mooni, under the name of 
Maha Eachtra, or ‘^Thc Great Kingdom.’’ Its inhabitants, although for the most part 
husbandmen, have contriv ed to preserve all the ehuractiTistii*s of the warrior caste. 

The Chinese traveller, Ilwen Thsang, speaking of them in the seventli century, says, 
‘‘They prize honour and duty, and have a contempt for death. . . . 4'heir king has 
warlike tastes, and places military glory in the first rank ; he constantly maintains several 
thousand brave men, and many hundreds of fierce elephants. . . They W(‘re even then, 
it appears, celebrated for their cavalry. Subjugated by the Mussulmans, they rose 
about the end of the sixteenth centuiy, attacked the (^mpire of the IMoguls, and, vi(!- 
torious everywheix', invaded the wholi? of India and pillaged its trea.sures. Di^lhi was 
theirs ; and at one time they were mastei-s of the whole country lying betwc’cn the 
Himalayas and tile Krishnah. Then dissensions broke out amongst those n(‘W rulers, and 
the English took iidvantage of them. Kcarly the whole IMalia Eachtra Avas annexed to the 
territoiy of the Ea.st India Coiupan}'. The nobles AV(*nt into (‘xile, and found a relug*' in 
the courts of these sovereigns, to Avhieli one must needs go in order to study the mann(‘rs 
and the military qualities which gained such triumphs for these “ Cossacks of India.’’ As 
for the Mahratta peasants, one can learn to recognise them in all the country villages. Tiny 
are generally of tho middle height, but strong and stoutly built. They live on com, 
vegetables, and butter, sometimes on mutton and boar’s flesh. Strong drinks are allowed 
by their religion ; but they rarely abuse tlui iiidulgc^nce, and very commonly reach an 
iidvancc'd age. In many communities old men an^ to be seen of very advanced ag('. 

The climate of Poonah is infinitely more agreeable than that of Hombay. If the summer 
is lint and very dry, the other seasons arc refreshed by frequent rains. The governor of tho 
pr( si<len< y eomes to reside hero with his court during several months of the year ; and his 
laesc nce give s the; town a degree of animation and gaiety that is not found at that time 
in the capital. 

I made a stay of only one week at Poonah, to aiTauge for my jounicy to tho caves of 
Ellora and Ajuuta. On tho morning of the 16th of January, 1865, I sot out with my 
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caravan. All my followers seemed well pleased to commence life in the jungle, and went 
on their way talking and laughing. After travelling about fifteen miles along a tolerably 
good road, on which the carriage made easy progress, across a flat and uninteresting tract 
of country, we reached the first bungalow, near the village of Loni. It is situated on a 
lofty eminence, probably duo to the accumulated, rubbish of several centuries, and overlooks 
gardens and fields. From a distance it has the appearance of a mass of mud walls in ruins, 
together with a few stimtod trees and, here and there, the high-pointed roof of a bam covered 
with tiles. At the base of the hillock a thick earthen wall surrounds the village, to which 
access is given by two rudely fashioned gates. What seemed at a distance to be merely 
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shapeless heaps of mud arc the houses of the peasants, built of bricks dried in the sun, with 
flat roofs of loam, thatched, and forming terraces. 

On the loth, at daybreak, I arrived at Ahmednuggur. The ramparts and tall slender 
towers of a fortress keep guard over this populous and busy town, well worth a visit of 
curiosity on account of the semi-Hindoo, semi-Pathan stylo of its houses and bazaars. 
Outside the town there is a large English military station, the gardens and trees of which 
form an oasis in the midst of the parched plain. I was shown the spot where the monster 
cannon of Bijapore was cast, which, according to Hindoo accounts, threw stone shot a coss, 
or two miles. 

I have rarely seen a more uninteresting coimtry than that we passed through after 
leaving Ahmednuggur; interminable cotton-fields covering the plain, a few poor-looking 
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trees, and here and there a blue mountain appearing on the horizon. Tho Godavery waters 
this immense valley. At this season it is dry, and its bed is merely an expanse of fine 
sand and pebbles. 

It was with lively satisfaction that I saw at last, on the morning of tho 20th, tho minarets 
of Aurungubad. This town presents itself with all the aceos.sorios of beauty that constitute 
the charm of Asiatic cities ; its rampai-ts, adorned with round towers, being covered w ith a 
dome of foliage, above w'hich rise the slender spires of the mosques and the high terrace-roofs 
of tho palaces. 

At the present time Aurungabad contains more large ruined buildings and gai-dons than 
inhabited houses. Tho Emperor Aurungzcb fixed his court here, and w'as tho cause of its 
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temporar)' splendour. It is ri.sing in importance now through the nolicc taken of it by the 
English, who administer the affaii's of tho country. Tho new bazaars arc largo and well 
laid out, and the houses of an elegant stylo. There is a considerable business done in 
native silks and brocades, and also in exquisite fruits, which are exported as far as llombay. 
The ancient palace of tho Emperor, on the bank of tho Doudhna, is a vast ruin, w'hich 
•■an never have been anything remarkable. Aurungzcb, however, is the only one of tho 
Great Mogids wdio has not left us any monument worthy to be compared with those wrhich 
his i>rcdccessors achieved. Near the palace is tho tomb of Eahia Dourani, for whom 
Aurungzeb, surpassing himself, was anxious to build a mausoleum as fine as tho Taj of 
Agra erected by his father. Tliis tomb was only a bad copy of tho original ; but it is 
calculated to impress the visitor who has never seen the wonderful model. 
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At a little distance from the town, in the midst of a beautiful sheet of water, is another 
remarkable mausoleum, containing the relics of the famous Mahomcdan saint, Shah Soufi. 
It is visited every year by great numbers of pilgrims from various j)arts of the Deccan, 
Avho come to seek a cure for their complaints or pardon for their misdeeds. The climate of 
Auruugabad is hdd in great rejnite. Fevers are of rare occurrence, and cholera is imknown, 
the place being about eighteen hundred feet above the level of the sea. The winter is 
cool, the moan temperature being then 04° Fahr. 

Some three or four leagues to the north stands an enormous conical block of granite, 
about one hundred and eighty feet high, bearing on its summit one of the most famous 
fortresses of India, styled Dowlutabad, the “Abode of Fortune.” Entirely isolated in the 
midst of the plain, it must have early attracted the attention of the warlike races who 
took i)osses.sion of the country. At its base rises the town, in which certain savants have 
su 2 )i)osed they could recognise the celebrated Tagara of tbo Greeks. Later on, under the 
name of Deogurh, or “ Dwclling-idacc of God,” it became the capital of the sovereigns of 
the Deccan. The Emperor Ala Otideeu removed there in 1294 ; and one of his successors, 
Mahomed Togluk, struck by the iinpi'ognablc i)osition of the foi't, was desirous of making 
it the caj)ital of Ilindostan. AV'^ith this view he forced the inhabitants of Dellii, to the 
number of sixty thousand, to abandon their city, and to transport themselves to Dow- 
lutabad. 

The road h'ading to the summit of the hill is a long gsillcry bored in the rock, and 
I'eeeiviug air and light only through dormer-Avindows. Wo ascend by an easy incline, 
l»assing gratings, trap-doors, and i)ortculli.S(‘S, ready to check Avhosoever lias eluded the 
vigilance of the sentries. Midway avc have to climb u very steep staircase, closed in by a 
horizontal idatc of iron jnerced Avith holes. It cannot bo definitely ascertained to what 
<'l)och this marvellous Avork is to be ascribed; it is i)robably contemporaneous with the 
<‘Xcavalions of Ellora. At the exit of this road a handsome Saracen gate opens on the 
i'xterior ramjiart, a Avail about sixteen feet thick and fifty-two feet high, forming along 
the ledge of the idatcan a circumfi'rencc of more than tAvo miles and a half. The interior 
of the fortress is dh'ided into nine i)ar(s by as many concentric enclosures, rising one above 
another up to the last, Avhich overlooks all the oth(?rs. 

A fcAV miles of hilly country now sejiaratod mo from Ellora. On the morning of the 19th 
<»ur caravan climbed the acclivity of Fiiialghat, a imdty considerable work, achieved, as is 
A\ itnessed by tAVO columns idaced by the roadside, by one of the nobles of the court of 
Aurungzeb. In order to gratify the fanatic zeal of his master, this courtier made use of 
materials from Ilindoo temides that had been destroyed. The flagging of the pathAvay is 
< oA-ercd Avith sculptures, indicating Avhenco it came. The road emerges upon an extensive 
jdaiu, covm’ed Avith mausoleums and Mus,sulman tombs, for the most part in ruins, and 
hiding their domes and minarets beneath the foliage of venerable trees. At the farther 
boundary of the jdain is the village of Eauzah (Paradise), around Avliich, moreover, 
<'xtends a siracious Mahometan cemetery. It contains the tomb of the Emperor 
Anrungzeb — ^tho plainest monument that has ever been raised in honour of a great 
Mahomcdan sovereign. Here is also the mausoleum of a famous saint, Bcrham Oudeen, 
a descendant of the Prophet. 

Tire ronoAvned excaA'ations of Ellora, in the westem face of the hill of Eauzah, derive 
their name from a little village, half concealed beneath the trees, at the foot of a high wall 
of rock forming an enormous crescent. Thirty or forty caA'es constitute the Ellora group. 
There are four temples or chatt^as, twenty-four monasteries or Buddhist viharas, and likewise 
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caves of the Jain order, combining nearly all tbo cbaractcristics of tlio other two classes. 
The great iiniiortauce of Ellora centres in the fact that w'O are enabled here to study the 
subteniincan architecture of the lliudoos alter suiweying works which date from the fourth 
to tlie tenth century of our era. 

Proceeding along the mountain-side to the height of the excavations, wo pass in revicAV 
temjdes of indescribable richness and monasteries of gnmd jiroportions. On all sides the 
rock is excavated, cut into steps, hollowed out into gigantic apartments, or sculptured 
with colossal figures of the Sphinx. Nature unites with the labours of man to aid the 



fantastic effect of these scenes. Cascades fall in front of the caves ; ravines covered with 
brushwood cover the base of the mountain ; and the deep gorges arc fidl of trees that have 
livt'd a hundred years, liut the inan'cl of Ellora is the monolithic temple of Kailas, which, 
in place of sombre and mysterious caves, displays itself as a grand edifice, carved entu’cly 
out of a single x’oek, with domes, columns, spires, and obelisks. In the centre of a spacious 
court rises the principal pagoda, attaining, with its belfries and towers, a height of one 
hundred feet. All its proportions are on a gigantic scale, and the ornaments are in perfect 
accordance with the grandeur of the whole. A handsome portico over a double staircase 
leads to a vast hall, the roof of which is supported by several rows of columns, and into 
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which open the doors of five chapels. Balconies on light pilasters project over the court, 
and the walls arc covered with bas-reliefs representing thousands of different figures. At 
the back of the temple, elephants and lions, placed side by side, seem to support on their 
backs the entire structure. Stone foot-bridges unite the portico to an elegant pavilion in 
front, on each side of which stands a graceful and unique obelisk. In contemplating this 
magnificent whole, so full of symmetry, of power, and of grandeur, one is tempted to ask 
oneself what mighty genic has been called in to conceive and execute such a monument. 
One defect, one vein, one gap in the mass of basalt, and this achievement of giants would 
have been but an abortive attempt. The only point in wluch this marvellous temple is at 
fault is its confined position. Not finding an isolated block out of which they could chisel 
their edifice, the architects were obliged to cut into tho very flank of the mountain. They 
thus formed a court upwards of four hun<lrc<l feet long by two hundred broad, enclosed 
between perpendicular walls of rock, the height of which at tho back of tho temple exceeds 
one hundred feet, but at tho sides of the entrance attains only twenty-three feet. You must 
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enter tho court in order to take in tho complete ensemble of the marv'ellous Ka'flas. Long 
colonnades adorning the base of tho escarpment contain, in a series of sculptures in relief, 
the most beautiful and most iJcrfcct to be found in India, all tho deities of tho Hindoo 
mythology. Most of tho statues are faulty in their proportions; but they have all the 
grandeur and solemnity that one admires in Egyptian works of art. 

I spent a week in visiting all the excavations, and then left for Ajunta, about fifty miles 
distant. 

The valley of grottoes is nearly a mile from the town. A pictm’osque path leads to it 
through a narrow defile, hemmed in between tho moimtains, and abounding with full-grown 
forest trees, including tho banyan, the peepul, the nim, and the bur, tho giants of the 
Indian forest. Monkeys spring from bough to bough, and parrots sport with one another 
over tho banks of tho torrent. The gorge contracts more and more until it roaches the 
Satkhound, a beautiful waterfall, which bounds from rock to rock from a height of three 
hundred feet. There the ravine turns suddenly to the right ; and it is in the high pcrp<m- 
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dicular wall facing the defile that the caves are found. For a distance of five or six hundred 
yards the mountain is pierced Avith a line of doors and verandahs, which, placed at a great 
elevation above the torrent, seem at first sight merely insignificant openings, but in reality 
ai'c of enormous dimensions. From an archaeological point of view, this is the most complete 
and the most beautiful group of purely Buddhist grottoes in India ; and it is also the most 
interesting to tho toiuist. 

The magnificence of these monuments surpasses everything that is to be seen at EUora 
or in the Xonkan. They are not caverns roughly hcAvn out, adorned with strange and 
mystic statues, but genuine palaces, elegant, gi’aceful, and decorated Avith admirable 
paintings. These frescoes, Avhich the hand of lime has kindly sj)ared, haA'o, for tho most 
j)art., their primitive liveliness of colom*; and they form a complete museum, perhaps tho 
chief curiosity in this land so rich in memorials. Tho columns are ornamented Avith garlands 
of floAA'ers, Avith masks, and geometrical designs of exquisite taste ; tho ceilings are covered 
with rosework, where persons and animals are intermingled Avith tho delicate outlines of the 
arabesques; and tho walls are divided into i)anels, porti*aying various scenes illustrative 
of the types, costumes, and manners of those bygone ages : — Buddhist mouLs ju'cachiug to 
tho people, Avho listen to them admiringly; princes and nobles adoring the sacred emblem.*?; 
j)rocessious whci-e the king is seen on horseback surrounded by his court, elephants bearing 
the relies, and the Avhole retinue in’oeeeding to the temple ; despeiute combats and sieges, in 
Avhich the shock of contending armies, tho fury of the besieged as tlioy hurl enormous stones 
rom tho battlements, and engines of AA'ar of every description, are reproduced Avith striking 
animation and fidelity. By tho side of these scenes of tumult, groups full of grace and 
expression represent the private life of the period; all the .secrets of the palace, the harem, 
the convent, the schools are revealed to us. Vnhappily these paintings Avill not last much 
longer. As «oon as they are chipped at one point, the damp detaches the plaster and tin* 
Avllolb panel falls. These exeaA'atious are by no means of one epoch. The most ancient 
appear to liaA’c been in existence for nineteen hundi-ed or two thousand years; and the 
most recent date, beyond doubt, from the eighth or ninth oenturj\ 

After spending some days in (>xploring, I returned to Aurimgabad, then to Pooiiah. 
I then rcsolA'cd to make an excimsiou to Hyderabad, the ca 2 )ital of the Ifizam. The raihvay 
only took me a portion of the AA’ay, viz., as far as Shohq)orc, Avhich is a large and i)rosperous 
toAvn, being one of tho centres of cotton cultiA'ation. A covered cart, draAvn by oxen, 
conveyed me the remainder of my jouniey, Avhich AA'as by no means a i)leas{int one. On the 
18th of March I reached Secunderabad, an English cantonment, Avhere I lu’ocurcd from 
tho English Eesident an introduction to the DcAvan, or lu-ime minister of tho Nizam. 

I then proceeded on to Hyderabad, AA'hich is about six miles from Secunderabad, and, 
after presenting my letter of introduction to a soldier at the gate of tho city, I AA'as 
conducted to the house of the HeAvan, and was ushered into tho i)re.senco of his Excellency 
Sir Salar Jung. On my requesting i)ermission to see tho toAvn, he assured mo I might 
remain as long as I liked, and iwovidcd me AA'ith a couidc of choubdars as guides. 

The. tOAvn is divided into four great quarters by tAVo long and wide streets, intersecting 
< ach (tiller at right angles. At their junction stands the Jammah Masjid, the mosque 
"r cathedral of Hyderabad. It is built entirely of stone, and is chiefly remarkable from 
being the exact c(jpy of the Great Mosque at Mecca. The best view of the town is to bo 
obtained from the platform of the Jammah Masjid. The palace of the Nizam is a huge 
mass of buildings, of no A'ery striking character as far as the exterior is concomed, and 
I was disappointed in not being able to see tho interior of it. From the general aspect 
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has become a synonym for boundless wealtb. The diamond mines of Goloonda, so ■well 
kno'vm by name, are situated some miles to the cast of the fortress. 

On leaving Golconda I went to Bijaporo. I have not space here to describe all the 
marvellous monuments of this city of ruins ; I will therefore content myself •with mentioning 
two. The first is the Mausoleum of Mohamed Shah, the dome of which is larger than that 
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of St. Peter’s at Eomc. The second is the famous cannon called ^^Malik-i-Maidan,” or 
The King of the Plains.” It is the largest gun in the world, and was east by order of the 
Sultan AH Adil Shah in 1649. 

After leaving Bijapore I returned through Sholaporo and Poonah, and retired from the 
heat of the plains to Mahabiileshwar, i,000 feet above the sea, where I employed my time in 
studying Oordoo, or the camp-language of the Mohamedan conquerors. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE XOIITHEKN KONKAN. 

BasBe'in, the aueiont Portugneso City.— The Eailway and the Castes. — Surat. — The Cotton-fields. — Broach. — ^The 

Cornelian Mines of lintanporc. 

OWARDS the middle of May I again s<‘t out on my travels. To reach the north 
of India two roads were open to me. Tlie shortest, hy Indore and Gwalior, had 
already been followed by many ; the other, which passes tlirough the country of 
the Bheels and Eajpootana, was longoi*, moiH; difficult, more dangerous, but less knoAVu. 
The antiquated descriptions given by Tod and Ileber promised me such great enjoyment 
that I did not hesitate to choose the latter. 

A young Flemish painter, M. Schaumburg, whose acquaintance I had made at Bombay, 
proposed to accompany me, and I acceded to his request with great plcasm’c. The know- 
ledge which I had already gained of India and its inhabitants caused me to dread the 
isolation in which I should have found myself, in the midst of districts containing only a 
very few Europeans. If it is easy to traverse India rapidly, from one end to the other, 
alone and fearless, while you keep in the English provinces and follow the great military 
ways, it is very difficult to travel, even slowly, when you pass through the midst of a 
population which, without being openly hostile, always regards the stranger with distrust. 

On the 22nd of May I ffiially quitted the island of Bombay ; the country, as far as 
the north of Salsetto, being well known to me. The railway traversed those beautiful forests 
which I had seen, some months before, in all their sxilendour, and which a burning sun was 
beginning to parch up. At the northern point of the island, a magnificent iron viaduct 
crosses the strait of Ghora Bandar, and commands a superb and extensive prospect. On 
one side the majestic arms of the sea lose themselves between wooded banks and huge rodks ; 
on the other, a long, steep promontory, crowned by the walls of Bassein, encloses a bay of 
beautiful blue water, on whose surface a himdred native boats arc dancing. The crenellated 
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ramparts of tlio ancient Portuguese city now only defend a forest of cocoa-nut trees, above 
which, hero and there, may bo seen the ruined towers of tho churches. Bassein was one of 
the most flom-ishing Lusitanian colonics. Tho great Albuquerque is buried there, his 
marble tomb liidden beneath briars and creeping plants. All around Bassein, tho hills 
are surrounded by forts, castles, and convents, for the most part in ruins : in many of tho 
country villages the Portuguese element still predominates. 

Beyond the little village of Palghur, we come upon plains covered, as far as the eye can 
reach, with arecas and taras, standing about twenty paces distant from each other, and 
forming a thinly grown forest of very original appearance. The inhabitants of tho scanty 
villages live on the produce of these trees; the former of which supplies them with tho 
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arcca-nut, and the latter with a palm-wine, tho spirit from which is highly esteemed in tho 
country. Hero the railway was still an object of curiosity. At tho stations, a dense crowd, 
iisscmhled from all tho rufighbouring villages, carefully contemplated tho Ag gharree^ or 
“ fire-cariiage.” A few coiungoous llunians trusted themselves to tho train; but it was 
easy to sec \nth what scared looks they allowed themselves to be hustled about by tho 
porters, who, allowing of no hesitation, pushed them into tho carnages and shut them in. 
'riicsc poor follows submitted soiTOwfully, but without a murmur, to tho rule established 
on the. Indian railways, wdiieh separates tho women from tho men, on account of tho 
Ijrejudicf's of caste. With melancholy looks they followed their companions, whom an 
official put all together into a carnage at the other end of the train. 
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On approaching Surat the trees disappear; the soil becomes of a reddish hue, and is 
covered with cotton-fields: to the verge of the horizon extend grey, parched fields, pro- 
ducing the kinds known imder the name of “Surat Broach;” all “short-staple,” inferior 
to American cotton. Cotton ! everywhere cotton ! — ^you will look in vain for a field of 
wheat throughout all this immense plain. Hero the peasant had rooted up his vegetables 
to grow cotton ; and at every station he persecuted you with questions respecting the war 
that was deluging America with blood — a fabulous country of whoso very position on the 
earth ho was ignorant. 

In aboiit three hours the walls of the ancient city of Surat appeared behind a row of 
largo trees, and the train stopped at a handsome station. Dlnimnis^ a si)ccies of two-wheeled 
Avaggon, covered with a tilt, and drawn by those large, humped oxen, so white and so 
beautiful, for which Surat is justly famed, were in waiting at the station. I took one, and 
wont for a drive through the city, which I entered by an opening in the ramparts — ^plain 
walls, Avithout cither glacis or fosses, but A’ery high, A^ery thick, and furnished Avith loopholes 
for matchlock-men. This dilapidated wall, which retains its pompous name of Alampanah, 
or “Protector of the land,” has a circuit of six miles, and is strengthened by numerous 
romid towers. 

Surat, Avhosc name signifies “ The good city,” in the time of the Ptolemies formed 
part of the gi’eat kingdom of Sou Eachtra; it is one of tho most ancient i)oris on that 
coast. It retains fcAV signs of its former sidcndour. In 1 827, a fire destroyed more than 
six thousand houses, and was succeeded by a flood in which a number of the inhabitants 
perished. Tlic quarter which I first visited was the one that had suffered most. The 
streets were still filled with the blackened ruins, and here and there stood a few gloomy 
houses, with their brick Avails, their carA'cd balconies, and their wooden columns, the sole 
remains of tho oiicc-famous bazaars. One might fancy oneself on the very morrow of tho 
terrible catastrophe. An air of sadness reigned over the city, Avhich I at first attributed to 
the dismal aspect of tho ruins ; but I learned that a Mghtful attack of cholera was carrying 
off hundreds daily. Processions Averc passing through tho streets caiTying the statues of 
the gods ; the temples were suiTOunded by crowds of women bringing offerings ; every 
instiint groups of mourners Avent by, conA'eying a body to the funeral pile. 

With what delight did I breathe the fresh air on tho quays that stretch along the banks 
of the Taptcc ! The setting sun was gilding the tops of the palm-trees ; tho majestic riA’^er 
was flowing at my feet, with its port in miniature, and a few steamboats were riding at 
anchor in tho midst of a flotilla of patemars (coasting A’essels) ; on my right, tho fortress 
reared its lofty toAA'ers above an amphitheatre of roofs and terraces. Tho lower portion of 
the city, adjoining tho port, has been entirely reconstructed; the bazaars there are wide, 
bordered by fine houses, and filled with a noisy crowd of speculators. The narroAV streets 
I went tlu'ough AA^orc imperfectly lighted ; but at the cross roads huge piles of wood were 
burning, tho high flames of which cast a sinister glare upon the dense crowd of invalids 
who tlirongcd around them. During cholera epidemics the Hindoos light large fires to 
purify tho air and enable tho poor people to warm themseh'es. 

Tho bazaars of Surat interested mo very much. Beautiful silks arc sold hero, and also 
objects of art, of wrought iron inlaid with gold and silver, which merit the reputation they 
enjoy tliroughout tho whole coast. Tho Parsecs, who form a considerable section of the 
population, have a groat number of fire-temples; but tho Buniahs and tho Jains pre- 
dominate. In every street you may meet their priests with shaven heads and clad in large 
mantles. They cover their mouths with a veil, to avoid swallowing some insect accidentally, 
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and they carry a small broom to clear the spot where they sit down. Here, as at Bombay, 
is a hospital for animals, known in India under the name of Pinjrapdl. Into a spacious 
granary attached to this establishment all the damaged grain from the bazaars is thrown, for 
the sustenance of millions of insects, cockroaches, &c. ; and visitors are allowed to climb 
the granary ladder to witness the strange spectacle. 

One of the cuiiosities of Surat is the cemetery belonging to the ancient European indigo- 
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factories, which contains some beautiful tombs dating from the early years of the seventeenth 
century. In this city France still possesses a lodge ; that is to say, a field and a half-ruined 
house, over which the French may, if they think proper, hoist tho national standard. And 
this is all that remains of the famous factory established by Colbert. 

On the morning of the 25th of May I set out by rail, en route for Broach, which is 
about sixty-Uvo miles farther north. The soil, always flat and destitute of timber, is con- 
cealed beneath plantations of cotton ; this is, however, tho district that produces tho famous 
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doBcription called “Fair Broach.” Near Uncleysur station the country becomes deep, 
owing especially to the frequent inundations of the Nerbudda, which wo cross before 
reaching Broach. This river is, next to the Indus, tho most important of tho tributaries of 
tho Sea of Oman. It waters central India, and marks tho boundary between ITindostan and 
tho Dekkan j and tho Hindoos reverence it as much as tho Ganges. It runs into tho Gulf of 
Cambay a few miles from Broach ; in front of which to^vn its bed has a width of about two 
miles. Tho railway company has throwi over this river a fine iron bridge, consisting of 
sixty-flvo triple piles, of a height of nearly forty-eight feet above the mean level of tho 
water, which is rapidly heightened by the floods brought on by tho monsoon. 

Broach is tho ancient Barygaza, mentioned by Arrian and Ptolemy. It was one of the 
first ports opened to tho Greeks by the treaties they concluded with tho kings of Sou 
Bachtra and tho Konkaii ; and it bears a great resemblance to Surat. Tho chief object of 
curiosity at Broach is tho Chandi Musjid, or Silver Mosque, which contains tho mausoleums 
of the Nawabs ; one of which, being covered with plates of silver, lias given to tho edifice its 
imposing name. Some of the sarcophagi arc of white marble, richly carved, and placed 
beneath canopies of velvet. The famous cornelian mines of Ratanpore are eighteen miles to 
the east of Broach. The road, as far as Soukal Tirth, follows deep ravines, fonned by the 
inundations, and comes out at length on to a Avidl-eultivated plain. This village, on tho 
bank of the Nerbudda, boasts of very fine temples, tho most fi-equcntcd of all in the 
province by the devout. In tho immediate neighbourhood is the famous Kabira bar, the 
oldest and largest banyan in India. According to tradition, it was planted by the sage 
Kabira long before tho Christian era. By tho continual increase of its branches and its 
abutments, it had grown to cover an area of more than a thousand yards circumference ; but 
a hurricane carried away a considerable portion at the commencement of the present century, 
and it is at the present time reduced to a circumference of about six hundred and sixty 
yards. The central trunk has disappeared for a long time jiast, its place being occupied by 
a small temple ; and tho entanglement of the branches and roots is such, and the foliage 
is so sombre, that it is not easy to make one’s way beneath this fantastic roof. The moist 
and spongy soil swarms with scorpions, and hosts of flying foxes live under the shelter of 
its leaves. This tree is in itself a little virgin forest. 

We crossed tho river in a ferry-boat, at a veiy picturesque spot above the island of 
Soukal Tirth, which is charmingly situated in the middle of the river, whoso waters reflect 
its rugged heights crowned with handsome Hindoo pagodas. On the opposite bank wo 
found a layer of fine sand, which was very fatiguing for our horses, and wliich covers the 
country as far as tho village of Minawara, six miles off. This sand appeared sprinkled 
over with quantities of agates of various colours and sizes, increasing in abundance as wo 
advanced. Hear Ratanpore, the ground is literally covered with them. Tho mines, which 
arc a few miles distant from this village, lie along the side of a low hill. Innumerable 
galleries traverse a thick stratum of loam, or potter’s earth, in which tho cornelians and 
agates are embedded. Numbers of people find employment there. The stones, when 
brought to tho village, are spread out on tho ground and exposed to tho sun. They are 
left thus for from eight to ten months, in order that their colour may increase in intensity. 
They are subsequently collected and baked in earthen pots over a fire made with beep’s 
dung ; any other kind of fuel, it appears, is useless for this process.* Under tbia treatment 
tho cornelians change their natural black colour for a brilliant red. Tho village contains 
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several establishments where these stones are Avrought into balls, ornaments, pendants, &c., 
in which there is a considerable export trade with Africa and Arabia. 

These mines are the more interesting in that they have remained under the cxchisivo 
control of the natives. The machinery and the method employed iwove that the Hindoos 
are more laborious and more enterprising than people are generally willing to admit. 

I left Broach on the 20th. The railway enters the territory of the Guicowar, a powerful 
Mahratta prince, and the aspect of the coimtry undergoes a sudden change. The grey, 
um’aried plains are succeeded by a smiling expanse of luxuriant vegetation, with fields of 
bajry,* sugar-cane, and jowar,t as far as the eye can reach. This district is reputed 
to be the most fertile in India. The Hindoos call it the “ Garden of Goojerat,” Avhich, in 
its turn, is the garden of Hindostan. Fine groups of mango, fig, and tamarind trees add to 
the beauty of the landscape ; hamlets are hidden in beautiful orchards, and their roofs of 
loam almost disappear beneath the broad leaves of magnificent cucurbitaccous trees. The 
secret of this extraordinary fertility (not to speak of the richness of a heavy black soil) lies 
in the abimdant inigation to Avhich it is subjected. EveiyAvhero you hear the grinding of 
noriu wheels, and the measured song of the workmen, as they goad the fat oxen employed 
at the reservoirs; and the Avater floAvs tlu’ough the plain in a thousand rills. One Avmdd 
scarcely imagine what an aii* of gaiety and contentment reigns over the inhabitants of this 
favourctl soil. The men sing at the plough, accompanied by Avoraen of robust but graceful 
forms, and their children gambol amongst the corn-fields, or di*ive far away from the groAving 
ears the flocks of parrots imd other Avinged thieves. Taking their stand on some old tree- 
trunk, they shout Avilh all their might, and hurl small stones with their slings. 

Close to the capital one CA’cry moment sees numberless herds of antelopes bounding over 
the plain, which fly in dismay at the approach of the train. Like all the Hindoo rulers, Iho 
Guicowar keeps extensive preserves, aboimding Avith game of every description ; and I am 
informed that the fcAV leagues of country Ave traversed contained a great quantity, not only 
of antelopes, but also of wild boars and other game. 

The railway-station is a mile and a half or tAVO miles from the toAvn of Baroda, near a 
small permanent camp. I at once proceeded, Avith my whole eqAiipage, to the dak bungaloAV, 
an elegant house at the entrance of the camp; but I there found neither beds nor furniture. 
Here was a predicament I Not supposing that I should have already been obliged to adoj)! 
all the cumbersome appliances of jungle life, I had only brought my servants and such 
luggage as Avas indispensable, reckoning on fitting myself out Avhen I Avas about to leave 
Ahmcdabad. Happily I Avas proA'ided Avith letters of introduction; so I made knoAvn my 
difllculty to an English oflScer, in the service of the Guicowar, from whom I received kind 
offers of hospitality, which I eagerly accepted. Some hotirs afterwards I was installed, with 
my belongings, under the roof of my new friend, a largo bimgaloAV in a charming situation, 
on the bank of the little river Vishwamitra, in a grove of magnificent nims. 


* A kind of millet. 


t A kind of maize. 
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BAEODA. 

Tho Town and Iho Suburbs.- -Tatia Sahib. — Harribakti. — Tho Great Sowari of the Star of the South. — The 
RoyjU Standard- bearer. — The King’s Elephant. — Tho Palace. — A Collection of Shoes. — His Highness tho 
Guicowar of Ihiroda. — Our First Interview.-- -History of tho Guicowar Family. — Tho Motibaugh. — Life at 
a Hindoo Court. — Bhao Sahib, tho Senapati. — A wonderful Collection of Diamonds. — King for an Hour ! — 
A Great Review. — Tho Jesters. — Dancing-Girls. 

H AHODA is tlio capital of tho torritory of one of tho most powerful princes in India, 
tho Guicowar. I had hocu informed that this prince received European travellers 
affably, and was jissurcd that, once established as his guest, I should assist at 
festivals and cc'remoiiics Avhich it would bo difficult to witness at any other Court in India. 
Tlianks to tho numerous letters of introduction which I had procured from persons of 
influence at Bombay, I was certain to be well received by the prince, and to bo able to 
gratify my strong desire to see a purely Mulmittah Court. These reasons determined mo to 
fix my (piarters at Baroda for the rainy season, now near at hand, and not to enter 
Ihijpootana until tho autumn. 

My future travelling-compauiou, IM. Schaumburg, Avas not going to join mo until a week 
after my arj’ival, and so I put off for the present my first visit to the Guicowar. 

In order to make these few days i)ass profitably, the officer with whom I was staying 
offered to introduce me to some influential people about the Court. Wo accordingly pro- 
ceeded to the city, which is connected Avith the English encampment by a good road, nearly 
Iavo miles long, passing through charming scenery. The great trees bordering it had their 
branches mutilated, in punishmout, it appeared, for a crime committed by a paiTot ; Avhieh, 
perched on one of them, offeivd a terrible affront to the piu-plo robe of the prince. The 
intercession of tho courtiers prevailed to save the trees tlicmselvcs. 

Some handsome temidcs reared their lofty toAvers above a small wood. Wo soon reached 
tho Vishwamitra, which is crossed by an old Hindoo bridge, of two rows of arches, placed 
one upon the other. This river, impetuous and irregular in its course, has hollowed for 
itself, out of tho soft and friable ground, a very deep bed, flanked by perpendicular rocks 
fifty feet high. On the opposite bank appear the thickly peopled suburbs of Baroda. Great 
staircases lead doAvn to the water’s edge ; and above them rise a thousand boll-towers of 
temples, together Avith kiosks and tombs, half hidden behind a dense screen of trees. 

Crossing tho bridge, wo entered the nanw and crowded streets, through which it took us 
an hour to reach tho gates of the city. These suburbs contain a population of upwards of one 
hundred and fifty thousand souls — far more than the toAvn itself; and the houses are nearly 
all of Avood, and of that picturesque style peculiar to the territory of Goojerat. Pagodas 
and idols are placed at all the cross ways, surmounted with coloured banners. In the 
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centre of this unhealthy quarter is situated a magnificent hospital, built by tho princely 
house of tho GuicoAvars. 

At length wo came to a largo monumental gateway, flanked by high round towers, the 
facade of Avhich is painted with figures of monsters and divinities ; and, tho Guicowar’s soldiers 
presenting arms to us, avo entered tho city. It is crossed at right angles by tAVO spacious 
slreots, diA'iding it into four qiiarters, three of Avhieh contain the houses of the nobles and i*ich 
citizens, and tho foimth the royal palace. At the crossing of these tAVO streets, an immense 
paA'ilion, the base of which is formed of high stone arches, supports a lofty pjTumid of 
AA'ood, with balconies in several stories, surmounted by a largo clock. In Avhatcver part 
of the city or its neighbourhood you may be, you have alAA’ays before your eyes this 
monumental clock-tower, with its stories painted of various colours, and bearing a strong 
resemblance to a Chinese pagoda. 

We alighted from our caiTiagc b('fore the palace of Tatia Sahib Kilidar, to Avhom I 
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had expressed a wish to be presented. This palace, a large brick building, differs from 
the neighbouring houses only in tho richness of the carved wood-work, and tho profusion 
of colour on its fa9ade. The groimd floor is laid out in shops; and a single door, very 
narrow, giv’cs access to the interior. 

My companion, without hesitation, proceeded to ascend a dark staircase, nearly per- 
pendicular, and so narrow that I could easily touch both Avails with my clboAvs. It was 
closed in at tho summit by a heavy trap-door, which a servant opened and then closed after 
us. “How,” I asked myself, “can people who, as I am informed, live surrounded by 
almost supcmatiual luxury, condemn themselves to go up and down such a break-nock 
aftair ?” The captain explained the reason of this singularity. Tho Mahrattu nobles came 
into this country as usurpers ; mere peasants’ sons, they had expelled tho ancient nobility. 
Being exposed to tho vengeance of tho di.sposscs.scd landowners, each of them made his 
palace a fortress difficult of approach. Afterwards, their constant quarrels with tho sove- 
reign induced them to retain, as a measure of precaution, a system established as a protection 
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against tho dagger of the assassin. The staircase always opens into a guard-room; and 
surprise is impossible, for one man could easily defend the passage against a hundred. 

We traversed sundry large rooms, several courts, and a labyrinth of corridors. The 
house seemed full of soldiei’s and attendants of the Kilidar; it was more like u barrack 
than a palace. Some Avere playing Avith dice, otlu'rs singing to the accomj)animent of the 
lute, and many were stretched, fast asleep, on the floor. On story after story we were 
received by an usher, bc'aring a sih'er wand, who shoAved us the Avay. Wlion aa’c reached 
tho fifth floor, wo came out on a spacious terrace, coA'ering the Avholc palace, surrounded by 
elegant apartments Avith galleries in front, 8ui>portcd on columns. Contrary to the Euro- 
pean custom, Avhich relegates the serA'ants to the upper story, the muster of the house 
hero alAA'ays oeeui)ies it himself; indeed, it is by far tho coolest and pleasantest part of 
tho house. Out of reach of the emanations from the bazaars, the apartments admit the 
air freely, and th<* terraces, stuccoed, and sheltered from the sun by thick aAvnings, are 
transformed into capacious rooms. 

We were sIioaa'u into the presence of Tatia Sahib, AV’ho adA’auced and shook hands Avith 
ns. Taken unaAAmvs by our A’isit, ho was still in a negligent attire, which was excused by 
the heat of the day, and A'ory graciously apologized for not having rcceiA'od me in a 
manner Avorthy f)f the honour 1 conferred upon him. We sat doAvn on sofas, Avhich were 
placed in a verandah supported by Moorish arcades ; the walls of which AA'cro coA'cred with 
glasses, pictures, and native curio.sitics. Tho Ivilidur Avas a man of betAveen twenty-five 
and thirty years of age, atid the most perfect typo of a Mahratta. His bust, bare and 
bronzed, aa'us admirably foimed ; his features delicate and exceedingly handsome. His 
expression aa'us somcAvhat fierce, although his large black eyes, ahv’ays in motion, his rich 
earrings, and tho pearl necklaces that hung doAni u])on his breast gave him an effeminate 
air. I had a long conversation Avith him about Etirope, the object of ray journey, and 
my plans. He assured me that the king Avould be happy to see me, and would do his best 
to make my sojourn {greeable. On taking leaA'c, ho made me a thousand protestations 
of friendship, begged me to consider his palace my own, and showed how much ho felt 
flattered that my first A'isit aaus paid to him. 

Thence we called on several other nobles, and eA'erA’U’here I met with the same warm 
reception: — “they had heard my approaching arm'al spoken of at Court;” “the king had 
apj)eared dispo.sed to aa'cIcoiuc a Erench traveller;” “th(*y desired my better acqtiaintance.” 

The captain proposed that we should call on a great Hindoo lady, the Avidow of Harri- 
bakti, tho late Ewper of the Royal Treasuiy ; Avho, five from control, and of adA'anced notions, 
liked to frequent good European society. Rare indeed, in that country, is the opportunity 
of entering the house of a lady of great fortune and high caste. The niles of the zenana, 
are so strict, the prejudices so deeply rooted, that oven AvidoAVS scarcely dare break througk 
the purdah* The AvidoAV Ilambakti rcceiA'od us in a i*oom hung Avith damask, and mag- 
nific(*ntly decorated. Draped in a thin veil of rose-coloured silk, and half reclining on 
A’clA'ct cushions, she shone forth in the midst of all her splendid surroundings. Her figure 
was of striking beauty ; her dress glittered with jeAVcls and gold. MTien wo entered, she 
gracefully rose, and, having shaken hands, invited us to take our seats on each side of her. 
She asked mo scA'cral questions about Paris, the manners and customs of the Erench, and, aboA'c 
all, the costumes of the ladies. My answers sometimes made her laugh ; but what astonished 
lier most Avas that our women could bring themsclA'es to go out on foot into the streets 
and public promenades. Her lively and animated conAeraaliou on A'arious subjects, and 

Purdah, “screen/' tho v/ord commonly used in India to designate harem life. 
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the English words she introduced, indicated in this lady a degree of education that one 
would never expect to find Avithin the walls of a zenana. She kindly invited me to repeat my 
visit, and went through the ceremony of the pamopari herself ; and I withdrew, astonished 
to find so much grace and amiability. The pansopari is a mixture of hotel, arcca, and lime, 
which it is the custom to offer to persons of distinetioii when they are on the point of 
retiring from an interview — a mixture b}’’ no means agreeable to eheAV for tlie first time ; 
but one soon gets used to it. The master of the house also pours I’ose-Avatcr on the hands 
and beards of his visitors. I returned to the camp, delighted Avith my first excursion, and 
utterly astounded at the facility Avith Avhich I had obtained admission into these A’arious 
Hindoo houses. 


Some traA'ellors, Avho haA'e rapidly traversed India from one end to the other, complain 
of the exclusiveness of tho inhabitants, as rendering it impossible to make any study of 
their manners and prh'atc life. One of them, M. do Valbezen, exclaims, “ There exists a 
more than Chinese Avail betAveen the European and the Hindoo, which daily intercourse, 
even for years, cannot break through. Were you to remain tAventy year's in India, you 
could never see anything of the Hindoo but the outside — Avhat yon see in the streets; 
nothing beyond.” 

It is certain that you Avill ncA'er adA'ance one step towards a know'ledge of the Hindoo 
character so long as you arc ignoi'ant of the language of the country, and n^fuse to yield to 
the national habits. As is the case Avith all imperfectly civilised pc'ople, the groundAvork 
of their character is an extreme distrust of tho stranger; and Avhen, at a first inter\ieAr', you 
clash Avith it, either by a Avord of AA’hieh you do not undei'stand the exact import, c»r by 
ignorance of native manners and customs, tho Hindoo Avill see in it irony or insult, 
and, do AA'hat you may, you Avill ncA'cr gain his confid(‘nce. Punctilious in the ('xtremo on all 
points of eti(juette, he entrenches himself behind his prejudices, and so bars the door of his 
house. In those parts w’hich have retained a serai-independenc<', tlu' Hindoo sIioaa’s himself 
in his natural character ; there he is readily acc('ssible, because' Ik* continues to rc'gtird tho 
European as his cepial. 

Scliaumhurg rejoined me a foAV days after; and my first care Avas to go Avith him to make 

a call on Colonel W , the English Resident, AA’ho received us courteously, llesideiits 

at native Courts arc officers of high rank in the English army, AA’ho fill the office of 
ambassadors and representatives of the supreme poAver of India — the Queen of England. 
They deal AA’ith subjects relating to Europeans, and conduct the foreign affairs of tho States 
to Avhich they are accredited. The traveller arriving in a Hindoo capital is bound to 
gi\’o notice to the Eesident, w'ho lias the right, in the case of bad antecedents, to refuse him 
permission to stay there. 

Xext day, tho 11th of June, I AATote to the Ouicow’ar, announcing our amval in 
official form, and requesting an intervicAV. The answer came the same oA’cning, delivered 
A’erbally by his priA'atc secretary, a Khayet, a cloA’cr diidomatist, and AA’ho spoke English 
very avcII. The king sent ns his salams, and had heard w’itli pleasure of tho arrival 
of tAvo Freueh travellers (tho Hindoos knoAving only tho gi'eat countries of Europe, tho 
nationality of Belgium was unknoAA’n to his majesty, who had supposi'd it was only a 
part of France); but he excused himself from receiving us for the next feAV days, pleading 
important matters of business. I at first thought this Avas a polite refusal ; but the Khayet 
added that the rajah was going to take part in a great Sow’ari, or procession, next day, 
and had had a place in tho city made ready from Avhich we could see the whole ceremony. 
Moreover, he had given orders that one of the royal carriages and an elephant should bo 
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at our disposal during the whole time of our stay at llaroda. This last obligation dispelled 
my suspicions, and I begged tho secretary to convoy my thanks to the king. 

At tho appointed hour, the Ivliayet, Ruttanram by name, came for us. The road was 
obstmctcd by a dense crowd hurrying to the festival ; and the horsemen who formed our 
escort had great difficulty in forcing a way lor us by tho use of strong language. Tho 
approaches to tho river were covered by an immense multitude, and all tho houses were 
dccorat(>d mth banners and orillammes. At a little distance, a balcony hud been prepared for 
us, with arm-chairs and carpets, overlooking a long street, through which the Sowari w’as to 
l)ass. Tho maharajah having purcliased, a short time before, one of the most celebrated 
diamonds in the Avorld, the “ Star of the South,” had determined tliat this jewel should 
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have the honour of a triumphal entry into his capital, and should be solemnly conveyed to 
tho temple, to be there blessed by tho priests. Tho crowd, givcdy of such spectacles, had 
assembled along tin; lino of the procession, and was impatiently awaiting its approaeh. I 
have never since had the opportunity of seeing tho Hindoo people under more beautiful 
and more amusing colours than on that day. ’ One might have fancied oneself in tho 
Middle Ages, so strongly did the brilliant costumes and the demeanour of the crowd recall 
the descriptions given of that epoch. Hero a group of peasants, with enormous turbans, 
hand in hand, their noses in tho air and their eyes wide open, aro following one of 
tho royal wrestlers — a giant with tho bearing of a pugilist. Their wives, gracefully attired 
in silks of Goojerat, profusely covered with heavy ornaments of gold and silver, stop 
before tho stalls of half-naked fakirs, who are exhibiting idols and relating legends. 
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Farther on, ii number of citizens, nierehants, ami scribes, clad in white, with small 
coloured turbans, and copper ink-boltles hanging from their girdles, form an animated 
circle. They critieizi' the prince’s new accpiisition, whicli can only bring them fresh imposts. 
Mahratlas, witli coats embroidered with gold, and rapiers at their sides; Ihiniahs of the 
bazaars ; poor, lialf-naked with their liercc-looking faces, their simple necklaces of 

shells, and tlieir boAVS and arroAVS ; and gay dancing-girls, in tight, pantaloons, folloAved by 
tli(*ir musicians, pass and rc'pass through tlio midst of the crOAvd. Ilere are the heralds- 
at-arms on horseback, Avitli their long trum2)ets decked AAdtli drapery. They are clearing 
u AV'aA for their lord, Avho, coA'ered Avith velA'et and precious stones, and liis broAA' encircled 
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Avith a sirphej* inlaid Avith diamonds, Avhich half conceals his cap, arrives prancing on 
his horse, Avhich is richly caparisoned. As lie passes our balcony he raises liis head, and, 
seeing us, gracefully salutes us. lie is a j'oung Mahratta noble, Avlio is going Avith his 
suite to the palace to join tlie SoAvari. Elegant covered Avith light gilded domes 

from Avhich hang silken curtains, pass along, drawn by Avhitc oxen. These are th(' carriages 
nf tlie ladies of the Court, Avho are going to stiition tliemselA'OS behind some marble trellis 
\n Avitness the ceremony. The curtains are opened noAV and then, but so discreetly that 
only two beautiful, inquisitive eyes can be seen. Young and pretty slaves, dressed in 
rosc-coloiiv, sit on the steps of their mistrc‘ss’s carriage, Avhose place they may perhaps take 
to-morrow. Tin* scimu's are infinitely Aaried. A magnificent giraffe, saddled, bridled, and 
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IciuHtlly liariiosscd, is loti through the bazaars by the royal servants, to the great 
admiration of the inultitudo, who raise shouts enough to frighten a less timid animal. The 
air resounds witli a confused uproar of cries, songs, and music, coinpaxvd to which the 
noise of a Parisian /fUe Avould be silencti itself. I was never tired of contemplating this 
Mpectaclo, so new to me, and so far surpassing all my expectations. I was struck with the 
love of luxiuy and the cliivalrous tastes of this people, lluttaurain, who observed my admira- 
tion, repeatedly assured me, This is nothing. Sahib. It is the Sowari of the great Guicowar 
that you will find really bcjiutiful.” At last the procession, so impatiently looked for, arrived ; 
the soldi(»rs on duty cleared the A\ay, and the most profound silence reigned over all. 

To di'seribo in detail the corUUje wdiich was passing before me for an hour would bo 
a task Avliieh 1 could not undertake, for fear of Avearying the reader. Put I can say this, 
that I have never Avitnessed in the Avholo of India, nor OAon in Europe, a scene of greater 
pom]), splendour, and solemnity. Wlnui the procession had passed, 1 remained completely 
daz/liMl by Avhat I had seen. I could not haA'e believed that there still, even in our days, 
existed a spot Avluao could be found, in all their magniftcence, the most imposing pageants 
of tlio Thousand and One !Xights. 

First came tln^ rajah’s regular trooi)S, under the command of European officers ; then 
corps of Arabs, squadrons of Mahratta cavalry, purdimU^ field-artillery, musketeers, 
halb(*rdiei’s, gunners mounted on dromedaries ; lastly, some regiments of the Guicowar’s 
army. All these look at least an hour to i)ass. Behind them came the royal 
s(andard-bear('r, on a magnifiocmt elephant painted and coAau’cd Avith embroidered housings. 
He carrii'd a Hag of clolli of gold, the staff of Avhich Avas more than forty feet long. 
He Avas surrouiKled by picke<l horsemen, Avhose duty it was to defend the standard in 
battle. Armed Avith long lances and broad iiihvars^* their hands covered Avith steel 
gauntb'ts, they Avero attired Avith unheard-of richness. Their close-fitting tunics of crimson 
V(‘lvet, their tight breeches and pointed shoes, formed the most perfect costume for a cavalier 
that it is possible to imagine. Some AA'oro a small steel morion, bound on by the turban, 
and a Saracen coat of mail ; others had thick cuirasses of buffalo-hide, richly embroidered, 
^riieir lance-heads Avere sihi'r, and their shields of transparent rhinoceros-skin, adorned 
Avith golden bosses. After tliem caimc a perfect regiment of drums of all shapes and 
.sizes, from the huge heavy ])air borne by elephants or camels, doAvn to the little tom-tom : 
th<' si gilt Avas inoro agreeable tlian the sound. The nobles of the realm folloAved, each 
of them covered Avitli gold and precious stones, and mounted on a horse whose coat could 
scarci'ly bo distinguished beneath the trai)pings and the bridle plated with silver and the 
richly embroidered housing. Proudly they rode by, making their horses curvet in the 
!Mahratta fashion ; and their retainers surrounded them, bearing their banners, Avhilc heralds 
made themselves hoarse Avith i)roclaiming the glorj" and magnificence of their masters. This 
blending together of rich A^estments, this clanging of swords and jingling of trinkets, these 
fine young men on tlieir i)rancing horses, all these plumes, these lances, these banderols, 
juade up a brilliant spectacle, before Avliich our grandest ceremonies grow pale. 

The nobles Averc folloAAxnl by the high functionaries of the realm — the ministers, the 
governors of provinces, the chief priests, and the principal courtiers. Each of these great 
personages Avas mounted on a fine elephant, whose immense covering of gold-fringed 
velvet hung down to the ground. TAventy-four of these creatures passed by, Avith 
grave and majestic air ; it Avas evident that the intelligent animals appreciated the richness 
•of their ornaments. Most of them had their trunks and foreheads painted in fantastic 
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designs, and bore on their heads tall erests of white feathers. Each of the aforesaid 
dignitaries was seated, cross-legged, in a rich howiJah * of silver ; and over his head was a 
magnificent parasol, the degree of its richness indicating the rank held at court by its owner. 

This part of the jiroccssion was really as enchanting as a fairy-scene. With what taste 
the whole ceremony had been laid out ! IIow skilfully all these soldiers, horsemen, and 
elephants had been grouped so us to strike the feelings of the multitude ! IIow adroitly 
the attention had been sustained by this progressive magnificence up to the king, the 
culminating point of the Sowari ! See him approach, preceded by his daughter, mounted 
on a superb elephant. That on wliieh the king sits is a gigantic animal. The howdah, 
of massive gold — a present from the Queen of England — sparkles with jewels. The 
Guicowar is seated in it on embroidered cushions. Ho wears a red velvet tunie, over 


which a profusion of magnificent jewels is spread ; his turban is adorned w'ith an nhjrelU 
of diamonds, amongst which blazes the “Star of the South.” liehind him sits the prime 
minister, in a plain dross. On tin* footboards, on each side <>f the elephant, stand four 
men, clad in elegant attire. One of them carries the hookah i»resented to his Majesty 
by the Viceroy of India ; the others wave fans composed of ])eaeoeks’ feathers. Amongst 
them also is the king’s herald, Avho eveuy moment unfolds a large j)iece of cloth of gold. 


while ho cries out: Srmunt ^)ireur ! K/iumhrao (hiivowar ! ^ena KluU Khel ! Sluanfshtu’ 


Bahaihor which signifies, “Behold the King of Kings, KhundiTac* Guieowtir, Avhose 
army is im*incible, whose courage is indomitabh* ! ” At these woi’ds tin* crowd ])rostrat('d 
themselves until the elephant had passed. The lath'r, completely hid under his ornaim'iits, 
resembled a mountain of gold sparkling with diamonds. He was surrounded by men buiaiing 
perfumes, the blue vapours from which gave th(^ scene a somewhat mystic character. 

When the king was passing our balcony, we rose to salute him ; and he n'spomU'd with 
a kiml smile and a wave of his hand. Shortly afterwards we heard the cannon thundei*, 
announcing the moment of the solemn benediction. Then the, curlrijc repassed in the same 
order, and it Avas eight o’clock before we got back to tin* captain’s bungalow. 1 almost 
fancied, that evening, that I had been in a dream, as 1 recalled to memory all the magni- 
ficent displays I hud Avitnessed during the <lay. 

One the IGth of June, Iluttanram came, on behalf of the king, to invito us to tlni 
palace. He got into the carriage Avith us; and about an hour aftei’Avarcls avc alighted at 
the principal entrance, a simple flight of steps, at tin; summit of Avhich Avas stationed the 
guard, Avho presented arms to us as avc proceeded to mount one of those narroAA', dark 
staircases I have already described. The rooms Avere decorated Avdth tapestry, and had a 
rich appearance on the Avhole, though of small size. We at length reached the immense 
upper terrace, upon which, on all sides, rose kiosks and paviliun.s, some of tlnau four 
stories high. This mass of buildings, planted on the summit of an edifice almost entii-ely 
of wood, and whose foundations were soaking in a damp soil, betokened great audacity 
on the part of the architects, and still more confidence on that of the king; for the 
Avhite ants could easily bring this imposing structure to the ground in a short time. 
The space coA'ered by this palace is so laid out that the terrace forms a labyrinth of courts 
and corridors, rendering it necessary' to have a guide. We passed through a gallery 
the floor of M’hich was literally covered with shoes. This was the royal antechamber. 
Oriental etiquette compels every visitor to leave his shoes at the door before entering the 
royal presence, just as, with us, it is usual to take off the hat. Here was a complete 
collection of all kinds, from the richly gilt shoe Avith its point a foot long, to the small silk 
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slipper. An experienced courtier, examining these shoes, would have been able to point 
out to us the rank, easte, and ages of all the persons at that moment in the king’s presence. 
Our claim as Europeans exempted us from the operation of this custom, and wo entered, 
booted, into the long verandah, whero the king was holding his Court. A choubdar., or 
usher with a gold stick, made a passage for us through the crowd of applicants, officers, and 
courtiers, and announced our arrival to his sovereign by the customary “ Maharaj ! SalS,m !” 
The king rose, advanced a few steps towards us, and, Buttanram having presented us, 
shook us each by the hand, and made us take our seats beside him, on a large, elegantly 
carved wooden bench, Avhich served him for a throne. This bench was the only article of 
furniture in the gallery, except the stool assigned to Bhao Sahib, coinmandcr-in-chief of 
the royal forces. All other i>ersons, whatsoever their rank, sat on the floor in the posture 
habitual to Orientals. It is, therefore, a high mark of consideration to bo allowed a seat 
on the royal bench; but, though duly sensible of the honour, I should have preferred a 
comfortables chair. Ilowcver, the Guicowar, detesting cushions as an effeminate invention, 
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had banished them from his throne. The first moments of our interview were passed 
pretty nearly in silence. After a few w'ords expressive of his sense of the honour wo did 
liim, and other customary civilities, he asked iicrmis.sion to resume his hookah ; and, whilst 
I conversed Avith Bhao Saliib, he remained as though absorbed in this interesting occupation, 
though, in reality, ho wished to study our appearance before engaging in conversation. I 
acted in the same Avay with regard to him, and had abundant leisure to see what sort of a 
man I had to deal with. lie Avas dressed in a style which contrasted strongly with the 
costume he had worn at the Sowari. Tastefully attired in white linen, with European 
shoes, he did not display the least particle of embroidery, nor a single trinket. He was 
about forty-fiA'o years of age, of a robust and well-shaped flgure, but slightly round- 
shouldered. Ilis face was broAvn, more by the sun than through the natural colour of tho 
skin, which was tolerably clear. His strongly marked features at once gave a perfect 
idea of this remarkable man, who to excessive kindness in the ordinary intercourse of daily 
life, united the most unheard-of cruelty on other occasions. He had a thin, ^ort beard, 
which he took care to keep rough, in tho Mahratta fashion, by brushing it the "wrong way ; 
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and his head was shaved, save a small loek of hair on the nape of the neek. His manners 
were full of courtesy and affability, but somoAvhat homely. Instead of holding himself 
aloof, like the other chieftains, ho throw open his palaeo to all Avho had any application to 
make to him, or any information to give. After smoking a few minutes, ho handed his 
hookah to a ser\'ant, and began to question me as to the object of my journey, and the 
h'ngfh of stay I proposed to make at llaroda. He was charmed to find me ansAver him 
direct in his own language. We convei’sed for some hours; during which he passed in 
rcA'icAV, with much interest, all the states of Europe, asking me respecting their relative 
importance, their revenues, their forms of government, and their intercourse with one 
another. He appeared well informed in the afiau-s of Fiunce, England, and Eussia, and 
the encroachments of the Muscovite Power in Central Asia engaged his attention con- 
siderably. With the other nations he was qiiite unacquainted. When we rose to take 
leave, ho held my hand while he expressed the jdeasure my visit had afforded him ; and 
I took it for granted that this Avas merely a conqdimentary fonn ; that he suav in our 
sojourn a means of recreation, and that Avas enough for a man of so capricious a character. 
But he made me promise that I Avoxxld come to see him OA'ery morning of my stay at Baroda ; 
and when I tried to excuse myself by alleging the gi*eat distance betAvecn my abode and 
the palace, ho told mo that he would lam' a residence prepared for me in a place nearer at 
hand. The pansopari terminated oxir intervicAA*. 

The origin and history of the dynasty of the Guieowara is very interesting. Their 
name (Jiiicotvar, which they Avill not exchange for any other title, and of Avhich they are so 
proud, signifies, in the Mahratta tongue, “ keeper of coavs.” They are descended from one 
of those families of Kounbis, or peasants, Avho, after the reign of Aurungzeb, ranged th(*m- 
selves under the banner of the Peishwas, and iuA'aded the Mogul Empire. Pillagi GuicoAvar, 
the founder of the dynasty, commanded a portion of the army of these princes; and in 
1724 he gained possession of the Avhole kingdom of Goojcnit, and subjugated Kattywar. 
From being a domestic servant of the PeisliAva, Baji Bao, he had raised himself by his 
abilities to the rank of general. In imitation of Scindiah and Ilolkar, he made himself 
independent, and invaded by turns the neighbouring countries, not to enlarge his temtory, 
but to fill his treasury. He died, after having caiTied pillage and disorder throughout the 
richest proA’inces of Bajpootana. His succcssora strove Avith Scindiah and the Engli.sh ; 
but, OAving to their skilfiil policy, they lost only small j)ortions of their territory. One 
of the last princes was obliged to implore the aid of the East India Company against 
his Arab guard, which was in rcA’olt. Tired of the tKinquil slate of the count ly, tiny 
had called upon the king to recommence his pillaging expeditions, and, on his refusal, 
they detained him prisoner in his OAvn palace. The English troops beat the guards near 
Baroda, and, for the purpose of preventing a rencAV'ul of disorder, established several 
permanent camps in the territories of the Guicowar — camps Avhich he bound himself by 
treaty to keep up at his own expense. Tlie present sovereign governs one of the most 
cxtensiA'c independent kingdoms in India, and he has numerous tributarix's in tin* peninsula 
of Kattyawar and in the Mhye and Eowa Kantas. 

Some days after our visit to the palace, the king sent us Avord that our ncAV residence, 
the Motibaugh, was ready for our reception. The Motibaugh, or “ Garden of Pearls,” is 
an ('Icgant summer palace, at a little distance from the suburbs. A long roAV of buildings, 
of Hindoo construction, takes up one side of th(! garden, Avhich is planted Avith fruit-trees 
and pretty shrubberies. Statues, fountains, and kiosks make it a charming spot ; and an 
enormous pavilion in the centre eontains a AAcll-stocked museum of Emopean curiosities. 
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Near the palace is a avoocI of gigantic trees, crossed lioro and there by beautiful 
paths. 

Our residence was cinbcllislied A\dth CA’crything that could render life in this country 
agreeable — coolness, shade, luxurious comfort, and a smiling prospect. But the Guicowar’s 
hospitality did not stop there. A numerous staff of servants had been placed at om’ 
disposal, and our table Avas supplied at his expense with the choicest dishes and the best 
Avines of Europe. 

Once installed at the Motibaugh, I became one of the most frccpiont gAiests at the 
palace. The AA'cather was A'Ciy unfa\'oui-able, and did not permit of excursions or of 
liunting-oxpeditions. The GuicoAA'ar’s friondshii) for me Avont on increasing; smd all the 
courtiers, attentive to their master’s fancies, shoAved the givatest eagerness to oblige me. 
Thus I passed at the Court an existence similar to that of European society in the 
Middle Ages. Amongst my new friends, the one I A-alued the most Avas Bhao Sahib, 
tlie king’s faA’ourite minister. The freedom of his manners, and the esteem he manifested 
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towards me, withoAit importing into it the vulgarity that marked some of the other 
courtiers, ideascd me, and wo became, in the sequel, vciy intimate. EndoAved with 
great energy of character and considerable talent, he had arrh'cd by sIoav degrees at 
the distinguished post, as before mentioned, of commander-in-ehief, and by his counsels 
had made himself so useful to the soA’creign that the latter Avould alAA'ays have him by 
his side. In the morning, when he aAVoke, the Guicowar called Bhao, and did not open 
his eyes until this faithful servant aaus in his presence; “in order,” said he to me, 
“that the first person I see may produce an agreeable impression upon me, for it is 
upon the good or bad disposition of the moniing that the affairs of the rest of the day 
depend.” The king had reserved for me a paAilion in his palace, where I could pass the 
hoAirs of the »mia without returning to the Motibaugh; and Schaumburg had there 
established his atelier^ in which ho painted the portraits of the king and Bhao, and 
several Ariews of Baroda and the neighbourhood. We were continually receiAring visits 
in it. Whilst the king Avas occupied -with affairs of state, or was taking his repose, 
the pavilion of the Sahibs became the rcndezvoAis of all the young nobles connected with 
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the palace. "Wo fermed a noisy assemblage ; some singing, others reciting Hindoo stories : 
and sometimes one of the ehoubdars would come and beg ns to respect the royal siesta. 
The ladies of (he zenana had hoard the strange visitors spoken of, and onr presence greatly 
piqued their curiosity. A'ory often, on entering th(^ pavilion in the morning, I found 
that our boetks had been opened and our paints disturbed by some young ladies of the 
Court and their atlendants. Thoiigh at tirst somewhat timid in our prescuee, thes<' girls 
soon became quite familiar. They would upset the chairs and easels, and make the room 
resound Avith their laughter. In short, all the inmates of the palace considered us the 
friends of the sovereign, and treated us accordingly'. The GuieoAvar, hoAvever, liiniself 
set the example. In the morning, on our aniA'al, ho roceiA’ed us Avith a smile expressiA'e 
of extreme amiability', and, adA'anciug to meet us, shook hands. The courtiers therefore 
AVere all attention, and I had to iveeive their sabiins for more than lialf an hour at a time. 

The palaee at IJaroda coidains no curiosities. It is striking oidy' from its imirn'iise 
size. As for the apartments, they are adonied Avitb gi-eat luxury and little taste. Tlu' 
furnitiu’e and otlier articles of European manufacture (rontiust Avith Hindoo bangings and 
scidptured cohimns. The royal treasury' occupies eei’tjun large rooms, Avith thick Avails 
and iron doors, guarded by' uum<*rous sentinels. I aa'us shoAA'U ovtu* it by' Hliao Sahib. 
As the scanty' supply of light in the chambei’s Avhere the croAA'ii jewi'ls Avere kept 
prevented me from (>xamining them, tlui king had them brought to our pavilion, 'fhe 
servants laid out this dazzling collection on the tables and (chairs ; and it certainly' Avas 
the juost beautiful that coidd bo imagined in the AA'ay of i)ivcious stones — streams of 
diamonds, diadems, necklaces, rings, bracelets, costumes and mantles embroidered Avith 
peai’ls and precious stones of marvellous richness. Conspicuous among these jcAvels, 
Avhosc A'alue might bo reckoned by hundre<ls of thousands, Avas a lu'cklace Avhich the 
rajah had lately had made, in AA'hich sparkled the famous “ Star of the South,” the “ Star 
of Dresden,” and other diamonds of remarkable size ; probably' the richest necklace in 
the Avorld. 'flu* GuieoAA'ar came in and found me admiring a magnificent Hindoo costume. 
The coat, the pantaloons, and the scarf Avere of black silk, coA'cred with delicate embroidcTy' 
in pearls, rubies, and emeralds; the shoes, the epaulettes, and the turban glittered Avith 
diamonds. I assured the king that I had never seen anything so beautiful, even in 
the Elxhibitions of Paris and London. An odd notion occurring to him Avhilst I Avas 
2)aying him these compliiin'uts ; he begged me It) jnit on the costume. He should be 
glad, he said, to see the effect of such a beautiful dress AA'hen AV(»rn by’ st)me om* else, 
I kncAV that, in accordance Avith otiqmdte, no one could jdacc tlui royal mantle on his 
shouldei's Avithout being guilty' of a criminal offence; but I Avas exem 2 )t from this Iuaa', 
and so Avent into an adjoining room to attire myself. The servants clothed me from 
head to foot; the necklace of the “Star of the South” Avas luing round my' neck, and 
the insignia of the “Star of India” were attached to my breast. I put on the royal 
diadem, ami came out of my chamber; Avhen I Avas received Avith cries of “ Sabun ! 

( JuicoAvar Maharaij I ” which I acknowledged with becoming gravity. As for the GuicoAvar 
himself, he Avas delighted to see how well I entered into the i)lcasantry. 'I’he nobles 
came to offer mo marks of respect, and Khundorao insisted on my retsiining my n«JAV 
dignity for at least an hour. I felt crushed beneath the enormous Aveight of these 
jc\v('ls, and it Avas Avith great pleasure that I abdicated my assumed royalty. 

Some lime afterAvards I AA'tis talking with the Guicowar on the subject of the regular 
army Avhich he had organized, and I complimented him on the result. These troops, 
dressed and armed like the Sepoys in the Englisli service, and commanded by European 
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officers, constitute an imposing force of artillery, cavalry, and infantry. To them must bo 
added the irregular forces, whose sum total may bo estimated at about five thousand.* One of 
the batteries of artillery, devoted to the special service of the king, has silver guns ; it bears 
the pompous title of Diilbadul, or “ the cloud of smoke.” Thtsse tAVo corps form the royal 
body-guard. The (Juicowar asked if I Avould like to bo present at a review ; and the next 
day, at three o’clock, Bhao Sahib informed us that one was about to take place, and that the 
king bad ordered him to accompany us. One of the Court eipiipages took us to the parado- 
grouml, Avhere av(! found the Avholo force drawn up in line. Saddle-horses had been provided 
for us, and General Devine, an Irishman, Avho Avas in command of the division, with his staff, 
joined us. I Avas overcome AAnth confusion to Icjini from him that the review had been ordered 
specially in our honour. Wo took our places — 

Schaumburg and myself — ^bcdwcen the general 
and Bhao Sahib, and, followed by the staff, 
rode doAvn in front of the line. Each regi- 
mc'ut, as Ave approaolied, presented arms, and 
the bands played “ God save the Queen.” 

The (luieoAvar maintains at his (.‘ourt a 
foAV jesters, aa’Iio are personages of some 
importance. Tludr pleasantries, sometimes in 
A'cry bad taste, spare no one. Ibingc'd round 
the throne, they attack Avith their sallies even 
the nobles aa’Iio come to pay tlnsir addr('sscs 
to the king ; and these great men often stand 
in need of all their native Hindoo sense of 
dignity to pr<'serve their graA'ity. They jday 
a thousand tricks on the eourtier.s, tying their 
scarves togetluT or knocking off their turbans. 

As to the king, tin? more successful the plea- 
santry the more he , laughs, eA'en to coimil- 
sions, upon his bench : b»it this is only the 
case in the intimacy of private life. When he 
engages in any ceremonial or official proceed- 
ing, the calm dignity of the Hindoo prevails. 

Several young and jiretty girls, covered Avith trinkets and attired in thin chemises, 
mingle Avith the strange and motley eroAvd that fills the palace. These are bayaderes, or 
dancing-girls ; aa’Iio ha\'e perfect liberty to go wherever they please. They enter the king’s 
apartments, seat themselves on the floor, and converse boldly Avith persons of the very highest 
rank. This singular privilege accorded to the bayaderes is of A’cry great service : their presence 
makes up, in some slight degree, for the absence of tlic ladies shiit up in their zenana. 

At evening the strains of the lute re.sound on every side; the chambers and the 
terraces are illuminated, and brilliant circles are formed around these charming nautchnis, 
whose songs and dances gu'c quite a festal a.spcct to the palace. In the meantime the king 
and his ministers hold their kutchcryy'\ and discuss State affaii*s, whilst they smoke their 
hookahs. As for ais, it is nearly ten o’clock before we regain the solitude of the Motibaugh. 

^ Tho late Khundcrao Quicowar, daring the rebellion in 1857, placed bis troops at ibe disposal of the British 
Resident, Sir Richmond Shakespear; and a brigade of the best troops of the State Avas stationed at Dohnd 
ninety miles from the capital, daring the siege of Delhi. — Ed. 
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B A R O 1> A — {confimtctf), 

Tbc Htighur. — Fight between Elephants, Rhinoceroses, Rufluloes, Ac. — The Wrestlers. — The Nncki-ka-kousti. — 

The Disobliging Astrologers. — A Misailventurc. — The Royal Train. — Antelope Hunting. — Leopards for 

Hunting Purposes. — ‘‘Pig-sticking.’* — The Guicowar’s Birthday. — Tiger Hunting. — The Plains of Goojerat. 

— A Xight on n Tree. — The I loyal ]\ronagerio. 

OWAIIDS the end of Jtino the ntiiis gave us a lifflo respite, and tlio Onieowar 
availed hini.self of this break in the .season to eomnieneo the series of fete.s 
lie had jiromised to give us. These consisted of hunting-parties, tilting-matchc.s, 
and combats. Every da}’ brought a new progi’anime. 

The CoiU't of tbc Ouieowars i.s the only one in India that has prc'servcd, down to the 
present time, the customs of the IMidillc Ages in their inimitivc splendour. The impoverish- 
ment of their estates has eoinpelled most of the other rajahs to de.spoil these great 
eeremonies of a considerable portion of their former luxury, and amongst some of the 
othei-s English influence has introduced European habits, higher objects, and better taste.s. 
Here this mixture is never se(>n ; everything bears the impress of the Ilindoo character, 
and displays the originality of jiast times._ 

The contests of athletes and animals are what the Guicowar pri'fers to alt other enter- 
tainments ; and he spends enormous sums upon them. Of an ardent and somewhat truculent 
character, he is pa.ssionately fond of these exciting and cruet sports, in which the lives 
of men are endangered. Ho personally superinti'iids eveiy arrangi'meut that concerns 
them, and indulges in a liberality that borders on extravagance in tlu'ir promotion. His 
jiarks contain numbers of elejibants, emidoyed specially for combats ; and rarely docs a woi'k 
elapse without one of these spectacles. The elcplr.int, which is in general an animal of a 
most gentle disposition, can bo brought by a system of exciting nourishment to a state 
of rage which the Indians call mmth. He then becomes furious, and attacks ■whatever 
comes in his way, men or animals. The males alone are capable of becoming mmt/ii, and, 
to bring them to this state, it is usually nceessaiy to feed them with sugar and butter for 
three months. 

The Guicowar one day informed mo, with evident good-humour, that all preparations 
had been made, and on the morrow "would be held the first combat of elephants. Wo 
w(.‘nt to see the two animals which were to fight, and upon Avhich many wagers had already 
been staked. These immense brutes Averc loaded with iron chains of considerable weight, 
and sluit up separately in strongly fenced enclosures. A dense crowd was pressing round 
them, praising and criticizing the good qualities or defects of each. The king went to and 
fro in the midst of the courtiers, like a private individual, gesticulating and shouting like 
the others. The betting Avas carried on AA’ith spirit; and I laid wagers with the Icing, 
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Bhao, and several others, merely for the sake of following tho general example, for I should 
have been puzzled to decide on tho merits of one animal over those of tho other. 

Next morning, ITaiybAdada, the grand-huntsman, came in a carriage to tho Motibaugh, 
to take mo to tho Hilghxiroo, or elephants’ arena. A fine portico leads into a spacious 
court, surrounded by brick buildings faced Avith carved stones, tho whole bearing a great 
resemblance to the style of Francis I. We passed through some dark and deserted 
rooms, and <‘ntcrcd tho king’s box, where tho principal officers of tho Court had already 
assembled. Throe arm-cliairs had been placed for the king and ourselves, and cushions 
for the nobles. Tho arena, of Avhich avo commanded a complete view, is in the form of a 
vast parallelogram, about three hundred yards long by tAVo hundred wide. It is entirely 
surrounded by thick Avails ; a great number of narroAV doors alloAV of cnti’anco or exit 
to tho attendants, Avithout permitting tho ol(*phant to folloAV them. The summits of tho 
Avails are provided Avith balconies, open to tho piiblic, Avho seem pa.ssionatcly fond of 
speetucles of this kind. The roofs of the neighbouring houses, even the trees, are covered 
with a motley and, as usual, noisy crowd. On an elevated mound are placed the female 
elephants, and these, it appears, Ixave a decided taste for such sights. In tho arena itself arc 
the tAA’’o males, each chaiiied to one of the extremities; expressing their Avrath by trumi^ctings, 
and fiercely digging their tusks into the sand. By instinct the elephant always recognises 
his mahout, or diiver, and alloAVS him to approach him even while iu this condition. 
Gracefully formed young men, nearly naked, are AA'^alking about in groups. These arc the 
sutmari-wallahs, W'ho phiy the same part here as the toreadors at bull-fights in Spain, and 
whom I may be alloAVed to call elephanludor.'s. They Avear nothing but a light, colotircd 
turban, an<l a scanty, tight-fitting pair of druAvera, Avhich giA'O tho clepliant nothing to 
lay hold of. The most active carry only a horsoAvhip and a veil of red silk ; others are 
armed Avith long lances ; and, lastly, a small number kivo only a fu.so fastened to tho end of 
a stick, and a lighted match. These last have the least showy but the most important 
fimctions to perform. They must post themselves at different points of tho arena, and 
run to the rescue of the clephantador, Avhen in danger. Bushing in front of tho infuriated 
animal, they Hash their fuses iu his face, Avhcii he recoils in terror, and they succour 
the Avounded. But they arc not alloAvcd t<» haA c recourse to this stratagem imlcss there is 
real danger. If they make a mistake, they ai'o reprimanded ; if they alloAV tho matador 
to be killed, they are severely punished. They are all selected from among the handsomest 
and best-made men that can be procured, and are endoAved Avith Avonderful agility. 

A few minutes after om arriA ul, the GuicoAvar entered the box and took his seat betAveen 
us. At a given signal the arena is cleared for the contest. Kach mahout scats himself 
on the neck of his elephant, the chains arc cast loose, and tho tAVo animals arc in full vicAV. 
After an instant’s hesitation, they approach one another, with their trunks raised, and 
trumpeting fiercely : their pace iiici’eases, and they meet iu the centre of the arena. Their 
foreheads strike together, and tho violence of tho shock is so great that their fore feet give 
Avay, and they remain leaning against each other. They wrestle with their trunks, which 
they entwine like arms, and the mahouts have sometimes to defend themselves with 
their goads. For some miirates tho elephants remain head to head, until one of them, 
finding himself growing gradually weak, feels that he is going to be conquered. It is a 
critical moment, for tho creature Avell knoAVS that in taking flight he must present his 
flank to tho enemy, Avho may pierce him with his tusks or throw him prostrate. The 
worsted one, therefore, summoning up all his strength, pushes his adversary back by one 
desperate thrust, and takes flight. The combat is decided ; shouts ro-eoho on all sides, and 
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the spcctiilovs are oeoiipicd more -with their Avagors than Avith the elephants. The vanquished 
one has iioav to he taken aAvay, and the field left free to the conqueror. A party of men 
come Avith great iron pincers, indented, Avith long handles unitf'd hy a spring. They 
skilfully fix a pair on one of the hind legs of each elephant, Avhero, through the operation 
of I lie s])iing, they iHunain tight. The long handles gi't entanged Avitli the other three legs, 
and, as the teeth of the pincers at every step hifo a little into the skin, the eh'phant stops 
short. lie is forthAvitli surrounded, chained, hound Avith cords, and, if vanquished, is 
led hy a hand of armed men hehind the arena. The victor remains alone ; his mahout 
dismounts, the pincers and Adlers are removed, and the sdlniari commmices. 'I’his is the 
second act — a comhat hetAvecn the elephant and men. The arena is invaded hy elephanta- 
dors and fuse-hearers, this hrilliant troop, AA'ith loud cries, aiiproachiiig the eh'phant 
from eveiy side. The latter, taken ahack hy this sudden onslaught, stands undecided at 
first; hut soon he I'cceiA’es a stroke of the Avhip on the trunk, the lances prick him all 
ovc'r, and he rushes Avith fury on one or other of his assailants. One coim*s in front 
and AvaACs his red veil; the elepliant pursues him, hut, constantly plagued in this AA'ay, 
he repeatedly changes his course, and ne\-cr catchc's any one. After a short time spent 
in useless efforts, he at lengtli perceiAcs his mistake, and changes his tactics: h<5 Avaits. 
Then one of the best elephantadors advances, giv(*s him a \igorous stroke* Avith his Avhip, 
and sju-ings on one side just as the trunk is on the point of se'izing him. lint the 
I'lephant does not let him go in safety. This lime he has fi.xed on his enemy, and nothing 
Avill make him ahandon liim : all that remains for the fugitive is to reach one of the 
small doors, and so jnake his escape out of tin* arena. 'J'lie animal, hlind Avith rage, 
strikes tin; Avail, and, fancying he has at last got hold of his assailant, furiously trami)les 
the. soil. He Avho has not seen the elephant in on(> of these eomhats, or in a Avild state, 
can form no idea of the rapidity of his course. A man pursued, and having to run some tAVo 
hundred yards hefore he could find shelter, Avould infallihly he lost. In the first comhat 
at Avhich I AA'as present the elephant resolutely pursued a young man, Avho Avas a very 
good runm'r, and, in spite of the thrusts of lances Avith Avhich he aa’us assailed, never lost 
sight of him for an instant. The unhapjty man made desjierate efforts to gain oiio of 
the outlets; hut, just as he reuelu'd it, the creature’s trunk s(*iz<!<l him hy the AVi-ist, 
lifted him into the air, and <lashed him A'iolenfly to the earth. A moment more! and tins 
enormous foot, already raised, Avould have crushed his skull, Avhen one of the fuse- 
hearers sprang in front of the elephant and covered liirn Avith flumes, and the •terrified 
animal fled helloAving uAvay. 


At last the trumpets sound, and I sec the elephantadoi’s disappear thx’ough the small 
doors. The elephant does not understand the meaning of this sudden flight, and appears 
to he on the look-out for some unexpected attack. A door opeiLs, and a Mahratta 
horseman, lance in hand, and iin)unted on a heautifiil steed, entci-s the. arena. Prancing 
up to our balcony, ho gracxsfully salutes the king. I remark that the horse has his tail 
cut very short, and I am told that this is to prcA'ent the elephant laying hold of him. 
The latter runs toAvards him Avith his trunk raised aloft, in order to annihilate the 
cri'atnre Avhom ho hates most of all. He has, in fact, a peculiar aversion for the horse, 
Avhich he manifests even in his gentlest moments. This third act of the comhat is the 
most attractive. The horse, admirably trjiined, docs not stir, save by order of his rider; 
«o that the latter alloAvs the elephant almost to touch him Avith his trunk before getting 
out of his Avay. He attacks the enormous beast Avith his lance, sometimes in front, 
sometimes in flank, driving him into a paroxysm of rage. liut even at this moment 
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the elcphaut displays his extraordinary intelligence. Pretending to take no notice of 
the horseman, ho allows him to approach behind; and, suddenly turning round with 
astounding rapidily, ho is on the point of seizing the horse, who only saves himself 
by a desperate bound. At length the combat terminates; the hox’seman again salutes 
us and withdraws, and the pincer-bearei-s ent<?r, welcomed Vxy the shouts of the crowd, 
to secure the elephant. Thtisc poor fellows have hard work of it, for the elephant 
charges them, and they have great difficulty in bringing it to a stand-still. The king 
calls before him the fiise-l)carer who saved the life of the satmari-Avallah, and rcAvards 
him with a piece of figured stuff and a purse of five hundred rupees. 

Another sort of combat, though not so attractive nor on so grand a scale, is not wanting 
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in originality; I mean rhinoceros-fights. The two animals are chained at opposite 
extremities of the arena. One is painted black, the other red, in order that they may bo 
distinguished, for otherwise they resemble each other in cA'cry point. When the company 
is assembled (I am describing a scene of Avhich I was a witness), the two hideous animals 
are let loose, and start off in an ungsiinly trot, raising angiy cries. They seem to have veiy 
bad sight, for they pass one another scA'cral times without stopping ; but at length they meet, 
and attack each other fiercely. Horn against horn, they exchange passes, as though fencing 
with swords, until one succeeds in passing his horn beneath the head of his antagonist, 
wliich is their vulnerable spot. The animal, therefore, who finds himself in this predicament 
suddenly turns, so that the point of the enemy’s horn rests against his jaw-bone, instead of 
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penetrating his tliroat. They remain in this position, motionless, for some minutes, then 
separate, ami one of them takes to flight. For a whole hour the fight is many times 
renewed Avitli iuercasing fury; their horns clashing together with a great noise, their 
enonuons lips eovered with foam, and their foreheads stained with blood. Their attendants 
suiTcmnd them, and throw buckets of Avater over them to refi'esh them, so that they may 
sustain the combat. At last the Oluicowar orders a cessation of hostilities; a fuse is 
employed to separate the combatants ; they are secured, sponged, atid led aAvay. 

In these beast-fights buffaloes also display a terrible degree of fury. Their A'ast 
horns are formidable weapons that repel the tiger liimsclf, and their agility makes them 
more dangerous than even the elephant. Hut the o<ldest of all these contests was one I saw 
one day, in the haghur at Haroda, between an ass and an hyena, and — ^ aa’Iio Avould haA’o 
thought it ? — the ass gained the victory ! The sight of the hyena filled him Avith such rage 
that he immediately attacked and, by dint of kicking and biting, very soon disabled him. 
The A'ictor Avas covered wilh garlands of fioAvers, and led off amid the cheers of the 
multitude. 

Tlu' G'uicoAA’ar’s pa.s.sionate love of this kind of enteidainment is not limited to combats 
between animals of every desci-iptiou that can be IraiiK'd for the purpose. He also keeps at 
his Court a jicrfect army of athletes, avIio are celebrated throughout the whole of India. lie, 
himself, glories in being a pehlwan, or Avn'stler, and devotes himself daily to this exercise, 
livery morning, after performing his ablutions. In* goes on to the terrace and Avrestles Avith 
one of his pehlwans. Of consummate skill as an amateur, he is exceedingly jealous of Ins 
poAvci s, and Avould assuredly be enraged if the AATCstlcr alhuved him to detect the least mark 
of condesoensiou at this game. The latter is therefttre obliged to strive freely AA'ith the king, 
an<l iicA'crthcless, like a good courtier, to alloAV him to claim the victory. These Avrestlers 
arc recruited in all the provinces of India, but they come principally from the runjaub and 
Travancore. llrought up from their infancy in the pr(di>ssion, they attain an extraordinary 
dcvf'lojuncnt of muscle. Their diet, their mode of liA’ing, and tludr dAvellings are all 
regulated by the king himself, aa'Iio tends them somewhat as he does liis fighting buffaloes 
and elephants. The Avrcstling-day is always announced a long time beforehand ; very often 
the neighbouring rajahs send their pelihvans to comi)ete ; bets are freely made, and great 
animation proA'ails throughout the Court. 

The first contest was held on the 19th of July, and avo Avent to the haghur to Avitucss it. 
The king and his courtiers had already arrived, and Avero seated on chairs round an arena 
strcAA'ii Avith sand. They Averc only waiting for us, and aa’o had scarcely taken our seats Avhen 
tAVo men, half naked, formed like Hercules himself, came forward to salute the king ; then, 
taking up their position in the centre of the circle, they fraternally embraced, and clo.scd Avith 
one another. The rule at these wrestlings is, that one of the combatants is to throAV the other 
on hi.s back on the ground, or at least to compel liim to declare himself vanquished. Wlien, 
therefore, one holds the other doubled up under him and cannot succeed in forcing him down, 
he twists his AATi.st and tries to break it; the other then cries for quarter. Hut the ardour 
they im])ort into these games is such that A’^cry fi-equently they prefer to bear the pain than 
to confess themselves beaten, and it is necessary abrujfily to put an end to the combat. 

Another sort of combat, much more terrible than those already mentioned, and which is 
only to be seen nowadays at Baroda, is the Nucki-ka-komil, that is to say, “ fight with 
cluAvs.” Here the combatants, almost naked, but adorned Avith crowns and garlands, tear 
each other Avith claAvs of horn. These claws were formerly of steel, and caused certain death 
to one or other of the combatants ; but they have been abolished, as too barbarous for modem 
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times. Those now in use, arc, as I have said, of horn, and are fixed on the closed fist with 
thongs. I was only once present at a combat of this kind, for my heart was so moved by the 
horrible spectacle that I refused to go again. The wrestlers, intoxicated with hant ) — ^liquid 
opium, mixed with an infusion of hemp — sing as they rush upon one another ; their faces and 
heads are soon covered with blood, and their firenzy knows no bounds. The king, with wild 
eyes and the veins of his nock swollen, surveys the scene with such passionate excitement 
that he cannot remain quiet, but imitates by gestures the movements of the wrestlers. The 
arena is covered with blood ; the defeated combatant is carried off, sometimes in a dying con- 
dition ; and tho conqueror, tho skin of his forehead hanging down in strips, prostrates himself 
before the king, who places round his neck a necklace of fine pearls, and covers him with 
gannents of great value. One episode, moreover, disgusted me to such a degree that, ■without 
any heed of the effect my sudden departure might have upon tho Guicowar, I at once with- 
drew. One of tho ■wrestlers, whom the hang had only half intoxicated, after receiving • the 
first few blows, made a show of wishing to escape ; his antagonist throw him, and they rolled 
together on tho ground before us. Tho victor, seeing the unhaj)py wretch demand quarter, 
turned to the king to know Avhether he should let the other rise : but, inflamed ■with the 
spectacle, tho monarch cried out, “ J/are ! maro ! ” (strike ! strike !) and the scalp of the 
unfortunate fellow was tom without mercy. When he was taken away he had lost all 
consciousness. That same day, tho king distributed amongst tho victorious wrestlers 
necklaces and money to the amount of more than four thousand pounds. 

Tho Guicowar ■was exceedingly superstitious. For several days ■we postponed our 
hunting-parties because tho astrologers had not been able to fix on a suitable day to 
commence them. Every morning the vencitiblo pundits, adjusting their spectacles, arranged 
themselves in a circle, and made a pretence of consulting certain tables of copper covered 
with cabalistic signs. At tho end of an hour, one of them would approach us, slmking his 
head, and announce to tho king, with a melancholy air, that the omens ■w’ei’o not favourable. 
What their intentions were in acting thus I could not comprehend, and tho pleasantry 
seemed to me to bo earned a little too far. IIapi)ily, the king at last showed himself so 
greatly annoyed, and manifested so keen a desire to follow my tidvicc and leave the astrologers 
to con over their conjuring-books, that permission was given us next day. 

On tho morning of tho day appointed, the elephants, with their howdahs, were assembled 
in front of the palace ; horsemen came and Avent, carrying orders to the villages where wo 
wore to go, and tho crowd of attendants of all kinds were keeping up a famous noise. The 
king had an elephant to himself ; I shared one with Bhao Sahib, and Schaumburg another 
writh HarybMada. We formed a gay company, with our numerous escort of horsemen and 
runners, while palanquins accompanied us carrying rifles, ammunition, and provisions. Tho 
king, happy to resume one of his favourite exercises, laughed loudly at tho jests and sallies 
which tho jesters, perched on an elephant, launched at the croAvd or the courtiers. It 
had been reported that a small wood, close to tho village of Courlagaum, harboured a family 
of leopards, and the king loudly declared that wo should certainly carry their skins back 
to Baroda. This Avas on tho 22nd of July, and tho air was charged with a slight moisture, 
which enlivened the foliage of tho trees and tho verdure of the fields. The sky, lightly 
covered Arith clouds, betokened a good hunting-day. The rainy season is not so severe in 
these parts as in the south ; and, although Jirno and October are very wet, the intervening 
months are like our summer. 

On leaving the village of Binagaum, wo found the ground so saturated -with tho late 
tempestuous showers that tho elephants sank several foot into it, and we were obliged to 
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abandon them. Wo mounted on horseback, and then proceeded two or three miles, till wo 
reached a millali (torrent), deep and strong, the passage of which threw ns somewhat into 
confusion, and took us a full hour. When wo got to tho other side, there was a fresh 
source of embarrassment : the horses sank up to their knees in tho soft soil, and their efforts 
to free themselves brought us into complete disorder, and many horsemen were thrown. 
Meanwhile, a fine rain began to fall. Tho Guicowar was in despair ; and, if the astrologers 
had scon us in this pitiable plight, they would certainly have enjoyed a good laugh at our 
expense. 

There was nothing for it but to give up tho chase, and got home the best way wo could. 
The signal was given, and every one exerted himself' to regain terra firma. Tho king, "with 
frowning brow, let his horse guide himself. When wo were able to take a galloj), I placed 
myself at his side, and we set off full speed for Baroda. I woixld not, for a good deal, have 
addressed a word to him at that moment. Wo Avero followed by those courtiers Avho were 
best mounted, and every one maintained a profound silence. When wo reached tho nearest 
houses of the city I asked permission to retire to the Motibaugh, and left him at liberty to 
continue his galloi) thi’ough the streets, together Avith his band of courtiers. I saw Bhao in 
tho evening, and he told me the king had loiully expressed his A’oxation. What annoyed 
him most Avas oiu* presence in the midst of such disappointment, lie asked himself, Avith 
much simidicity, what wo could think of a prince who, after making us Avait a long time, 
had gh'en us a run through mud and rain instead of a limit. When I saw him myself on 
the following day, I consoled him as well as I could ; and a fcAV jests from tho buffoons, 
and a promise from tho astrologers that tho next hunting-party Avould bo more successful, 
served to make liim forget tho unhaiipy incident. 

To make up for that bad day, the grand-huntsman received orders to got up a groat 
antclopc-hunt in tho royal preserves at Etola. The railAvay avouUI take us as far as tho 
meet ; and, before avo starte<l, Ilarybadada declared ho Avould ansAver for it with his head 
that the Binagaum mishap Avould not bo repeated, and that Ave should find tho ground in 
good condition. Careful iireparations Averc made ; and, a special train having been placed at 
tho king’s disposiil, on tho 2nd of September we got into the royal carriage — a present to 
tho Guicowar from tho Eaihvay Company, in acknoAvledgment of his concession to them of 
the line. It AV'as a rich and elegant saloon, hung with brocaded silks, and sumptuously 
iumishod in the Eastern stylo ; in tho centre of which was a throne, intended for his 
Majesty’s use, but which ho never occupied. The Guicowar had but little faith in 
any European inA’entions. Wlien he traATllcd by rail, ho made his favourite, Bhao Sahib, 
got on tho engine, thinking by that expedient to shield his person against all accidents : 
but this was a vain precaution. It would only require a bribe from conspirators to send 
the king and all his Court to a better Avorld ; for, in this country, any means of getting 
rid of an enemy are held good. 

Wo arriA'ed without hindrance at the Etola station, where were assembled tho attendants 
and the horses. 2^onc of us had guns provided for us; and, when I expressed my 
astonishment thereat to tho king, ho pointed to two beautiful cheetahs, or hunting-leopards. 
These animals Avero to carry on tho chase for us. Each of them was lying in a palanquin 
carried by four men, and was secured by a small chain. They had their eyes covered with 
a little hood of leather, and remained perfectly quiet in tho midst of the surrounding tumult. 
The hunters, or rather tho lookers-on at the himt, arc in great force ; and they arc divided into 
two parties — one under tho orders of tho king, tho other under Bhao. Schaumburg and I 
were of the king’s party, and were soon on horseback by his side ; some Sciudian, Mahratta, 
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and a few Mussulman horsemen forming a picturesque suite. All were in hunting-costume ; 
that is to say, the Indians wero in grey or green, and the rest of us in felt helmets and hoots 
of somber* hide. Wo marched in close order, surrounding the palanquin that contained our 
cheetah. On all sides appeared herds of antelopes, which looked at us with curiosity, or 
took to flight. Tho tactics of this sport consist in getting near to a herd by means of 
divers evolutions, always keeping to leeward of them, for otherwise tho bucks speedily get 
wind of the chcetali, and take to flight. Tho horsemen themseWes inspire these animals 
with very little distrust, as they are daily in the habit of seeing people in the fields, and 
have never heard a gun-shot. When tho king considered we were at a proi)er distance to 
let go the cheetah, the party halted ; the animal wsis released from the palanquin, and tho 
hood removed from its eyes. It remained motionless for an instant, then boimdcd towards 
tho herd, wliich fled on perceiving its approach ; when, with two or three springs, it fastened 
upon one of them, and brought it to the ground. The huntsmen followed at a gallop, to bo 
in at tho death. The cheetah hold the prey with its claws, and plunged its teeth into the 
creature’s neck, until an attendant came up, replaced the hood over its eyes, and with some 
ditficulty dragged it away from its banquet. By way of amends, it was given a porringerful of 
tho antelope’s blood, after which it was replaced in its palanquin, and tho chase was resumed. 
The most curious thing is that the cheetah never athjcks the docs or the fawns, but always 
seizes one of the bucks. If there is only one in the whole herd, it jiasses by all tho rest 
and asssiils him. After making several captures the animal became fatigued, and then tho 
chase began to bo more interesting, for it often happens that the blac/c buck, when attacked, 
defends himself bravely with his horns, and escapes with a few scratches. The male antelope 
is a magnificent animal ; its horns arc spiral, and measure more than two feet in length, 
lie is distinguished from tho docs by a black baud across tho back, which increases with ago, 
and reaches, in tho oldest, down to the belly, which is always of a brilliant white. 

By evening we had taken several superb bucks. The king then gave tho signal to 
return, and set off at a gallop. When we arrived at our rendezvous, wo found tho party 
commanded by Bhao, which, less fortunate than ourselves, had brought back only a few 
antelopes. Tents wero pitched in a beautiful glade surrounded by fine trees, and a 
sumptuous repsist awaited us. Tho spectacle was most animated. Tho Court servants passed 
to and fro burdened with great dishes ; tho attendants dismembered tho game and placed it 
on camels ; elephants arrived from Baroda with torchbearers to show us the way ; and the last 
rays of tho sun gilded the scene, and lighted up the groups of courtiers, soldiers, and horses. 
After diimer tho cavalcade was formed ; we mounted on the elephants, and our entry into 
Baroda was made amid the glare of torches and the sound of tom-toms and hautboys. 

Wo continued these sports for several days. On one occasion the huntsmen, instead of 
being on horseback, were on Mahratta cars, drawn by oxen. These are small vehicles on two 
wheels, very light, mid upset on the slightest shock to their equilibrium. It may easily be 
imagined what an effect is produced when they are driven rapidly over broken ground 
eovered with brushwood. The little oxen that draw them are of great speed and endurance, 
and tho sight of the oheetahs greatly excites them. Falls are frequent, but, happily, not 
very dangerous, and only creato merriment. The jolting of these cars is the most 
disagreeable thing connected with them, as they are made entirely of wicker-work, and have 
no springs. 

One of the most interesting sports is boar-hunting, whidi tho ’Rn gliah call pig- 
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sticking.” The coxintry in the neighbourhood of Boroda affords every facility for this kind 
of chase, and the Guicovrar often gave us the opportunity of witnessing it. The htintsmen, 
to the number generally of eight or ten, are on horses well trained jvnd accustomed to this 
exercise ; each one provided with a short lance, about six or eight feet in length, with a very 
sharp steel point. They are accompanied by servants carrying a fresh supply of lances to 
replace those that may bo broken or lost. The beaters cut off a herd of boars and drive 
them down in front of the field, who then set off, lance in rest, after them. Frequently the 
boar attacked, which is always the finest and strongest, charges the horses and inflicts 
terxiblo woimds on them with his tusks. The instant the lance is planted in the back of the 
boar, the horse must be turned, so as to avoid the assault of the infuriated animal. This is 
the great difficulty in this kind of sport ; great coolness and confidence in one’s horse being 
absolutely indispensable. 

About the beginning of September we returned to the Motibaugh, to rest ourselves after 
the fatigues of the chase. My friend, Tatia Sahib Kilidar, whose summer palace, the Ilira- 
baugh, or “Palace of Diamonds,” was near ours, chose that time to give mo several brilliant 
fetes. We had grand dinners, followed by fii’cworks and dances. Here the nautehm's — 
chosen from among the prettiest dancing-girls in the city — ^performed, in the illuminated 
gardens, ballets, which, without violating the rules of propriety, had nothing of the 
conventional stiffiiess of the official nautches. Lightly clad, these lovely girls played, in 
that theatre of nature, pantomimes full of that languid voluptuousness peculiar to the East. 

On the 12th of September wo were present at a great ceremony held at the royal palace 
in honour of the Guicowar’s birthday. Ilis Majesty, in grand state costume, seated on his 
throne in the Chamber of Durbars, received the homage of all the nobles and chief ministers 
of the Crown. Each, advancing to the throne, knelt on one knee, and presented to the king 
his nuzsurana or tribute, whilst the heralds proclaimed his name and titles. The nussuruna 
consists of several pieces of gold, placed on a folded silk handkerchief, which the noble 
carries in the palm of his hand. The king touches the tribute, which is received by the 
proper minister, and salutes the donor, who then rises and goes to his place. After the 
presentations the nautchnis enter, and dance for about half an hour. 

On the day of the royal fete it is the custom to deduct a day’s pay from all those 
employed under the Cro>vn — from the domestic servant at the palace and the private 
soldier up to the prime minister and the commander-in-chief, — the considerable sum thus 
acquired being, i)rofesscdly, a birthday present to the king. About the beginning of October, 
the. fine weather having pretty well set in for good, I availed myself of an opportunity 
that offered itself to explore the ruins of the ancient city of Champancer, about fifty miles 
cast of Baroda. Captain Lynch, of the Guicowar’s army, had organized a tiger-hunt, and had 
invited Schaumburg and myself to join it. Tatia Sahib, who accompanied us, had obtained 
permission to employ the beaters and huntsmen of the royal hunting establishment. The 
plains which extend between Champancer and the capital are remarkably dry, which is 
the more strange in that the siurounding country is singularly fertile. The surface is so 
flat that, at first sight, one would judge them to bo admirably suited for cavalry manoeuvres ; 
hut, after proceeding a short distance, the traveller finds himself every moment checked 
by decq) ravines of gi'eat width. It would be very expensive to lay down a permanent way 
across this tract, on account of the great number of bridges that would have to bo constructed. 

At Champancer we found our tents pitched, and a great number of attendants and several 
olcpliants sent by the king. Wo were encamped at a short distance from the lofty walls 
of the ancient city, whose circumference is about twelve miles. Within, there is merely 
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a thick forest, with ruins scattered here and there; a few beautiful Mahomedan minarets 
rearing their high towers above the jungle, and broken walls in various places marking tho 
sites of tho ancient palaces. Immediately in rear of tho city rises tho superb mountain 
of Pawangm’h, crowned by a famous fortress. It now belongs to tho English, and is only 
used by them as an occasional refuge from the heat of tho plains. 

From tho first day of our arrival shikarees (boaters) had been sent into the forest to 
try and discover tho tracks of some tiger. As the nature of tho ground did not admit of tho 
employment of elephants, and as I was not anxious, by way of a beginning, to find myself 
face to face with ono of these terrible animals, a look-out was established. For tliis 
piu^joso a tree was selected, and sundry planks, placed across tho branches, formed the 
hunters post of observation. To attract tho tiger to this spot, an ox was tied up to a 
neighbouring bush. On tho morrow the shikarees found its body half devoured, and it was 
decided tliat tho hunt should take place that same evening. At four o’clock. Lynch, 
Schaumburg, Tatia, and I were perched on our tree, anxiously awaiting the arrival of the 
tiger, our eyes fixed on the carcase of the ill-fated ox that had served as a bait. Night 
came on apace, and perfect darkness enveloped tho whole j tingle. The slightest sound made 
us start, and wo expected every moment to sco the gleaming eyes of tho ferocious monster. 
But I think, if it had come, we should have had considerable difficulty in shooting it. 
Only a few jackals came to sniff at the prey, but we drove them off. I shall long remember 
that night in the forest, uncomfortably perched as I was on a plank, and shivering with 
cold. Tho first streaks of dawn were appearing, and, disappointed with our long watch, 
we were going to regain our tents, when a shikaree on a neighbouring tree attracted 
our attention by his movements. A few moments afterwards there was a crackling sound 
amongst tho brushwood, and I iierecivcd tho long-wishcd-for tiger, who was coming slowly 
and cautiously, as though scenting an ambuscade. Ho had scarcely entered tho glade that 
surrounded our tree when all four of us fired, almost simultaneously. Each of us, wrought 
into a high state of excitement by our sleepless night, was unwilling to lose the chance 
of a shot, and so was eager to fire. Tho tiger 8topi)ed short, bewildered; one ball had 
shattered his hind foot, and another, which had entered his side, must have wounded him 
severely. After an instant’s hesitation, he plimged at a boimd into the forest. Tho 
shikarees came down from their post and went in pm’suit ; and wo followed their example : 
but my legs were so benumbed that I could scarcely walk. Abundant traces of blood 
showed tho way the animal had gone, and tho beaters soon stopped us and pointed out a 
thick copse, in which they had seen him take refuge. A shot was fired in that direction, 
and tho tiger, infuriated by this last provocation, quitted his lair. lie made straight 
for us, his ears laid back, and his mouth open. Wo acted in concert as regarded 
our fire, and tho captain advised me, above all things, not to bo in a hurry. When ho was 
within twenty paces of us, Tatia fired, and lodged a ball in his chest, witliout checking 
his advance. I took a careful and deliberate aim, and pulled the trigger. The effect was 
instantaneous, tho tiger sprang into tho air, and fell lifeless on tho gromid a few paces 
from where wo stood. The captain and Schaumburg discharged their bullets into him 
to make sure that ho was dead, and wo approached him amid tho repeated cries of tho 
Indians : “ Bdg inahrgaya ! ” (tho tiger is dead !). He was a superb animal, seven or eight 
years old, and no less than nine feet in length from the muzzle to the tip of tho tail. 
The wound in the side, which he had received at the outset, had deprived him of a good 
deal of his strength ; otherwise it is probable that he would have given us more trouble. 
This wab tho only tiger wo killed during our ten days’ hatiue, but we got six very fine 
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panthers. Wo liad followed ono of them, on tho back of an elephant, into a small wood ; 
when it attacked tho animal we were on with such courage that, if a ball had not como 
to put an end to tho contest, wo ran great risk of being torn by the panther, or 
battered to pieces against a tree in tho course of tho elephant’s flight. Tho forest which 
clothes the base of tho mountain is a perfect paradise for hunters ; game of all kinds is 
abimdant — ^tho boar, the deer, the bear, and the peacock. Wo had excellent sport in it, 
and rctunicd to Baroda laden with trophies of tho chase. 

Tho Quicowar possesses an extensive menagerie, comprising a magnificent collection 
of savage animals : lions from Ivattywar, tigers of all kinds, panthers, and bears. These 
creatures are kept under sheds, and merely attached to posts by long chains. The 
visitor is obliged to walk circumspectly ; and, although tho chains arc strong, it is not 
very comfortable to be in tho midst of so ferocious a company. A beautiful black panther 
was chained at the door, so that, in order to enable you to go in or out, it was necessary 
for a keeper to hold her back. She struggled to rush upon you, like a savage house- 
dog, and you had to pass her in all haste. In another building were the cheetahs and 
lynxes cmplo3’^cd in the chase. Tho Indian lynx is a beautiful animal, strongly resembling 
tho dog in its height and tho form of its bod}-; but its head is more finely shai)cd, its 
eyes arc cat-like, and its cars long and tipped with a tuft of long hairs; its coat is a 
bright tawny on the back, and white on the breast. It is trained like tho cheetah, but 
only for tho smaller kinds of game, such as hares and ravinc-decr. 

In a pavilion attached to tho menagerie are tho falcons, hawks, and buzzards, tmiued 
for tho pursuit of birds, — a sport carried on as in the middle ages in Europe. The falcon, 
hooded, is carried on the falconer’s fist ; when tho game is in sight, the hood is removed 
and tho bird let go, tho company following on horseback or on foot. 
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THE kino’s I’LEASURES. — THE ENVIUONS OP BAROHA. 

Tho Gnicowar's Whims. — A Bulbul Fight. — CoUoge of Holy Men . — A novel Mode of replenishing the 
Royal Treasury. — A Plot. — Death of the Assassin. — Capital Punishment by tho Elephant. — Tho Feast of 
tho Dassara. — Yishnoo and tho Nnutch Girl. — Decapitation of a BnfiTalo. — Tho Tomb of Allnm Sayod. — 
Tho Fakir-Kana. — The Ruins of Dubbhoeo. — Tho Feasts of the Diwali. — The Reign of Bali. — The Queen at 
the Motibaugh. — Our last Interview with the Guicowar. 

HE huntings, combats, and ceremonies which I have already described are not 
the only things that have been charged against tho Guicowar. His costly 
eccentricities are inniuncrablo : every novelty strikes his fancy, and ho gives 
himself up to it without calculation. One day, diamonds are in tho ascendant : forthwith 
his agents go to all tho jewellers’ shops in quest of tho most valuablo and rarest stones. 
Another time ho lias a imiuia for j)igeons : ho collects as many as sixty thousand in his 
palace, of all varieties of breed and plumage, and spends his mornings in watching them 
take their flights together. Or, again, ho gets xip a mock marriage between two of them, 
and celebrates tho event with extravagant luxury. This odd fancy brought upon him, and 
with good reason, tho attacks of tho Rombay papers, which saw in it a manifestation of 
his madness, and urged tho British Govermnent to imdertako tho supervision of the afGxirs 
of Goojerat. I was present at this ceremony — one of tho most singular I ever had tho 
fortune to witness. Tho two pigeons, adorned Avith collars, and carried by pages, were 
brought on to the terrace-roof of the imlucc, which liad been sumptuously decorated. Tho 
king and courtiers, in gala habits, wore ranged round the Brahmins, who recited tho usual 
hymns. A considerable sum was given as a marriage portion to tho two birds ; which sum 
was, no doubt, appropriated by tho priests who had advised that the ceremony should bo 
performed. Dances and a grand banquet, followed by illuminations, concluded the festival. 
Tho issue, however, was unforeseen; for a large cat, which was wandering about in the 
palace, taking advontago of tho confusion, carried off tho unhappy bridegroom, leaving 
his bride a disconsolate widow. 

To this fancy succeeded a taste for bulbuls. These charming birds are the nightingg lo ft 
of India. Their x>lumage is beautifully speckled, and their tails partly of a bright red. 
On their heads is a tuft of Avaving feathers, which gives them a coquettish and saucy air. 
More than five hundred of these bulbuls were brought to the palace, and tbair care and 
education employed tho Guicowar and his nobles for a whole month. At the and of thia 
period, a pitched battle was fought, in which these beautiful little creatures at tecke d each 
other furiously, and were killed in great numbers. 
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Some time aftenrards, the idea occurred to the Guicowar of surrounding himself with 
all the holy men he could assemble together. Impostors are not rare in the country ; so 
in a little wliile he had got together a tolerably large collection of Hindoo goussnim and 
Mussulman fakirs. Ho was pleased to entertain these fellows after a royal fashion, 
clothing them in precious stuffs, and paying them marks of the greatest respect. One of 
these saintly men had the power of throwing himself into such a state of meditation 
that he seemed to become insensible to all ordinaiy emotions. His eyes became fixed. 
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his limbs motionless, and a pistol fired close to his ear did not produce any visible effect. 
The king had found him on a noisome manure-heap in the suburbs, and had him well taken 
care of and surrounded with all the appliances of luxury imaginable. 

Just about this time, the royal treasury seemed on the point of being wholly exhausted 
by th(! recent expenditure, especially by the purchase of the “ Star of the South,” and 
other diamonds, which had cost more than six lakhs of rupees. The king looked about for 
the means of replenishing it without imposing new taxes on the people, and the plan that 
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suggested itself to liim proved as efficacious as it was original. The corruption of the 
officials of every class is so thoroughly established in the principalities of India that it 
is all but openly recognised ; indeed, the appointments sought for are in themselves 
insignificant, and only derive their importance from the opportunities they afford for theft 
and peculation. It occurred to the Guicowar that the enormous sums thus received by 
these functionaries might bo considered as having been taken in fraud of the royal 
revenue. He therefoi’e distributed amongst all his karkhnons the following proclamation : 

“ Ilis Highness has seen with regi’ct that conniption has found its way into various 
departments of his administration, but he hopes that this state of things will forthwith come 
to an end. He counsels all those officials who have allowed Ihemselves to l)(i connipted to 
bring into the royal treasury the sums received in this nvay for the last fen years. Ilis 
Highness, considering this restitution as making honourable amends, will forget tlu* past. 
If, however, any karkhoon shall neglect to r(?fund the full amount of Iho bonuses so 
received. His Highness will feel himself under the painful necessity of taking rigorous 

measures ” This announcement was a i-egular coujt (Vvhil to all branches 

of the administration. Every one cried out loudly ; even the newspapers endeavoured 
to defend the karkhoons. liiit the latter liad to yitdd : and at the end of a fortnight there 
had been remitted into the treasury more than twenty-seven lacs of sicca rupees, or about 
two huudred and eighty thousand pounds sterling. The Guicowar laughingly recounted the 
affair to me. His ministers oven, believing that he had secret information, had come to 
restore to him sums on which he had never reckoned. 

Jiesidos his Goojerat possessions, the Guicowar has tributaries in nearly the whole of the. 
A'ast peninsula of Kattywar, comprise<l between the Gulf of Cambay and the Bunn of Kutch. 
One part of this territory is inhabited by a half-civilised and very warlike race, the 
Wdghurs, who, tormeutod by the govcniors scut from Jlaroda, rose in revolt. The war 
has already been earned on for several years, and the present king has not yet succeeded in 
putting an end to it. A month before our arrival, a Wsighur noble canui to Baroda 
in order to nuike terms. Ho was graciously received, but Khunderao refused to enter into 
any negotiation with rebels. The chief then determined to rid his country of the oppressor 
by assassinating the Guicoivar. The king obtaining information of the plot, tho Waghur, 
then at tho palace, did not hesitate to throw himself from the terrace. Strange to say, 
he reached the ground unhurt, and mounted a horse which was in waiting at the gate ; 
but the Guicowar called out to the Arab guards to kill him, aud they struck him down 
with their sabres. Tho jdot had also tho object of contriving tho escape, from the state 
prison, of four Wilghur chiefs, who had been confined there for many years. They did 
escape; but the cavalry recaptured them, together with the man who had opened the 
gates for them — a locksmith of the t(»wu. Their trial was brief : the chiefs were beheaded, 
one in front of each gate of tho city, and the unhappy locksmith was condemned to 
undergo the punishment of death by tho elephant. 

This punishment is ono of the most frightful that can possibly be imagined. The 
culprit, bound hand and foot, is fasteued by a long cord, passed round his Avaist, to the 
elephant’s hind log. The latter is urged into a rapid trot through tho streets of the city, 
and every step gives tho cord a violent jerk, uhieh makes the body of tho oondomued 
wretch bound on the pavement. The only hope that remains for the unhappy man is to 
bo killed by ouc of these shocks ; if not, after ti*aA'ei*sing the city, he is released, and, by 
a refinement of cruelty, u glass of water is given him. Then his head is placed upon 
a stone, and the elephant executioner crushes it beneath his enormous foot. 

Q 
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Very strict etiquette prevails at this Court, and the most scrupulous politeness is 
observed; only a few curious usages differ from those to which wo are accustomed. 
Thus, it is expressly forbidden fur any one whomsoever to sneeze in the i*oyal presence : 
ho who transgressed this rule would be rigorously punished, for his conduct would oblige 
the prince to susjiend all business transactions until next day. On the other hand, 
certain inqirojirieties, which are carefully banished from society amongst us, are here 
considered perfectly iimoccnt. If the king commits one of them, the courtiers do not 
fail to felicitate him, after our old fashion of exclaiming “ God bh^ss you ! ” on such 
occasions. It is also a mark of good breeding, whenever the king yawns, to snap the 
fingers, in order to keep off every insect that might seize the opportunity of entering his 
augiist mouth. 

The Feast of Dassara commenced on tlie 7th of October; and wo arrived in time to 
be present at the most interesting of the ceremonies. This festival, the gi’catcst in the 
Hindoo catalogue, lasts f(»r ten days, and marks the close of the rainy season, and also the 
eomraencement of military opemtions. This period was always chosen by the Mahrattas 
in former times to invade the neighbouring countries, or to resume inteiTupted hostilities. 

'fhe first nine days, called by the Indians Nuumtriy or “ the nine vigils,” are 
devoted to the adoration of arms and homes. Swords, muskets, bucklers, carefully 
cleaned, are placed upon the altars and blessed by the IJrahmins ; the horses, adorned 
with garlands of flowers, and painted of lively colours, arc led through tlie streets. It 
may easily be understood how naturally these religious ceremonies have been established in 
a country whei*e the excessive moisture of the monsoon brings the arms into bad 
condition, and produces dangerous maladies among the horses. These proceedings obligcj 
every one to attend carefully to those things that arc indi.spensiible in Avarfare, an<l the 
sovereign, at the same tim(‘, can assure himself of the efficiency of the preparations. 
The nights are passed in all kinds of festivities, and the dancing-girls assemble in the 
palaces of the king and nobles, and go through their perfonnanccs. These nautehes 
arc of a somewhat insijiid character, especially on account of their length; but they have 
a peculiar stamp of antiquity. Presents are bestowed upon all the Avomcii Avho take 
part in them. 

According to tradition, this custom originated in an old promise on the jiart of 
Vishnu, which all the rajahs are bound to observe. The god (so mns the legend) one 
day came doAvn to earth in the form of a beautiful youth. Night Avas falling, and, 
finding himself near a village, he entered it to seek hospitality. He knocked at the 
door of a Brahmin priest, saying to liimself that that holy man Avould surely Avelcorac a 
poor traveller ; but the Brahmin harshly repulsed him. Ue made the same application to 
all the inhabitants around, and everywhere met with rude rebuffs, and sometimes insults. 
Weeping oA'cr the hard-licartedncss of mankind, he left the village, and Avas on the point 
of quitting the earth, without doubt to annihilate it, Avhen ho saw a light beneath some 
neighbouring trees. It came from a poor, small, thatched hut, whence also proceeded 
harmonious strains of song. Willing to make a last attempt, ho stood outside, and 
implored the compassion of the tenant of the cabin. A young dancing-girl came to the 
door, and, Avhen she saw the traveller, admitted him, gave him a seat by her hearth, 
and busied licrsdf in preparing a repast for him. When the young man had eaten, she 
charmed him Avith her songs, and finally offered him a share of her bed. The hospitality 
of the poor girl saA'cd the world from destruction, and on leaving her next morning 
tin; god promised that, fi*om that day forth, she should be respected by all, and protected 
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by his descendants. The rajahs, who all claim to derive their origin from Bama, an 
incarnation of Vishnu, consider, therefore, that they are under an obligation to keep 
their ancestor’s promise. 

The tenth day, or Dassara, is celebrated by a grand procession, in remembrance of 
the victory gained by llama over Havana, King of Ceylon. Khunderao did not neglect 
to display all his riches at this Sowari ; and, to render the ceremony more imposing, 
ho had procured the attendance of troops from the English csimp. As at the former 
Sowari, a balcony had been preparcul for us, whence Ave witnessed the magnificent spectacle. 
Tatia Sahib distinguished himself by a most original exhibition of good taste, lie had his 
elephant painted like a tiger, jind placed his own daughter in a silver howdah on its 
back ; and he himself took the place of mahout, thereby desiring to shoAV that he was i)roud 
of serving the king’s grand-daughter. Ilis bare bxist glittered with precious stones, as 
also his turban, and ho guided the elephant with a massive golden goad, richly ehiscdlecl. 
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The procession entered a largo square, in Avhich an altar had been erected. The Ouicowar 
stopped there, and annoimccd to the troops that God had again spared them, for that year, 
the calamities of war. A fine buffalo was brought bcfoi’o him, when, draAving his SAVord. 
ho dealt the first bloAV, when the animal Avas immediately decapitated and cut to pieces. At 
that instant, the cannon — both English and native — thundered forth a salute in honour 
of peace, and the people rushed upon the sacrificial victim and tore it into shreds, which 
Avero preserved as charms. The sacrifice of the buffalo is performed in memory of the 
goddess Dourga, Avho killed on the anniversary of that day the demon-buffalo Maheshasoum. 

During one of the walks in the wood adjoining our residence, Avhich I was in the 
habit of taking every morning, I by chance discovered a beautiful Mussulman mausoleum, 
of considerable antiquity. It was entirely constructed out of the materials of an ancient 
Jain temple, and boro that stamp of elegance which the Ahmed dynasty knew hoM' 
to impress on its monuments, by blending the Mussulman Avith the Hindoo style. A 
central dome covered the tomb, and was surroxmdcd by nine of smaller size, surmounting 
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galleries and porticoes. The eolmnus were very plain, and the chamber containing the 
sepulchral stone was formed by stone partitions, chiselled in delicate open trellis-work. 
1 I roiinil fli(. mausoloiiia rose half-broken colninns, the ruins of a mosque, while huge 
hots co\cr(,d the sjiot uith a delightful shade, and Barbary figs, cactuses, and euphorbias 
cn\ t opc d the .ineient stones. I Avas at once enamoured of this poetic retreat, and visited 
It every morning before sunrise. Thousands of parrots dwelt beneath its shades, and T 
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amused myself by watching them playing about, or flying off at the slightest sound Avhen 
disturbed. 

One day I found there an old, Avhitc-bcarded Mussulman, who told mo the history 
of the tomb. It covered the ashes of a famous saint, Allum Sayed, who lived in the 
reign of Mahmoud, Shah of Goojerat, about the year 1459 . The place was renowned 
amongst the people under the name of Ghora-ka-pir, or “Tomb of the norso,» because, 
according to tradition, the saint’s horse was buried close by, beneath a tree whoso brunches 
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wore laden mth little effigies of horses. The Hindoos hang these offerings on it in 
order to secure the fulfilment of their wishes. 

Another very curious spot, and one whose proximity to the Motibaugh gave me 
frequent opportunities of visiting it, was the Fakir-Kana, or “Asylum for Paupers.” Every 
day, at certain hours, all the poor who present Ihcmselvcs there are fed at the king’s 
expense. The most perfect order prevails in the administration of this bounty. The 
liralimins and poor of high caste, who cannot cat food prepared by those of an inferior 
grade, receive allowances of rice, and fuel to cook it ; to Mussulmans and those who have 
not the same scruples, dishes of food arc distributed ready cooked, which they may cat on 
the spot. 

As amongst all Indians, this charity is extended likewise to dumb animals; and every 
tlay, by royal command, servants go through the streets, distributing forage to the sacred 
oxen, pieces of bread to the jjariah dogs, and grain for the parrots and other birds. 

On the lUth of October, I sot off to visit the celebrated town of Dubbhoee, about 
sixteen or seventeen miles south-east of llaroda. It is a place of great antiquity, and 
contains some of the finest moimments to be found throughout Goojerat. Its ramparts, 
extending about two miles, are still jiartly standing, and arc the most magnificent 
specimens of the kind that I hav(^ seen in India. They arc formed of enormous blocks 
of stone, carefully fitted, and rise some fifty feet above the ground. Their inner face is 
furnished with galleries, supported by columns, which serve as dwellings for the gsirrison. 
The plan of the fortifications is a square, having an enormous towei*, of elegant shape, at 
each angle. I’ho walls are protected by numerous bastions, and in the centre of each 
side of the square is a monumental gateway. All these Avorks are decorated with 
broad bands of sculptures, running entirely round the town, and representing various 
animated scenes, or with ornaments so complicated that neither j)en nor pencil can give 
any idea of them. 

The most magiiificont of these objects is the eastern gatt;, called by the Indians 
Him Dnnmtza, or “Gate of Diamonds,” and Avhich tradition alleges to have cost more 
than bm thoussind pound sterling, it is an immense edifice, upwards of a hundred yards 
long and sixty high, entirely covered with most admirable bas-reliefs — Avamors on horse- 
back and in chariots, lions, elephants, &c. In the centre of the toAvn is an immense tank, 
surrounded by broad flights of steps leading doAA'ii to the Avatcr’s edge, and close by 
stand some Hindoo temples of great beauty. 

I remained some days at Dubbhoee to explore all these monuments. I Avas also shown 
a narrow fissure in a rock, through Avhieh pilgiims forced themselves, imagining that, by 
so doing, they Avcrc (as it aa'civ) leaving ancAV the bosom of the earth, our common 
mother, and ridding themselves of all their former transgressions. 

It AA'as on seeing these generally unknoAvn masterpieces at Dubbhoee that I regretted 
I had not the power of reproducing them by photography, and felt that it would bo 
impossible to continue my explorations profitably Avithout the assistance of that art. As 
soon, therefore, as I returned to Daroda, I applied myself seiiously to loam photography ; 
and with that view I procm’cd from Bombay all the necessary apparatus. 

I AA'as anxious to leave Baroda, but the GuicoAA'ar made me promise to remain until 
the 15th of November. It Avas vain to tell liim that I had not come into that country to 
divert myself in an Indian palace, and that the dry season Avas rapidly passing. He 
insisted so strangly on my remaining that I could ^ot refuse. Shortly aftenvards splendid 
offers wore made on his part to induce me to take up my residence at his Court. I 
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responded in person, assuring Ms Majesty how highly I felt honoured by his esteem, but 
that I would not, at any price, abandon the task I had imposed on myself. Moreover, 
I had had enough of a courtier’s life ; for, notwithstanding all the king’s kindness, I 
was sometimes involved in great difficulties. I longed for life in the jungle. 

The Dimili brought us another series of brilliant some of which surpassed in 

magnificence those 1 had previously seen. The Diwali, or “ Feast of Ijam 2 )s,” is celebrated 
by general illuminations in honour of Lakshmi, Goddess of Abundance. A j)iece of gold 
or silver is placed on an altar, and receives marks of veneration from all. This part of 
the ceremony will certainly not surinise my rcadc'rs, for, in Europe, gold or silver need 
not be jdaced on an altar to be adoi'cd. At this season all the houses are i)ut in lejiair 
and newly i)ainted, and all accounts balanced. The festival lasts four days : the first, 
named Dhau, is dedicated to Fortune, and a taper is burnt in eveiy house in honour of 
Yama, the Pluto of the Hindoos ; the second is called Xarak, or “ Hell,” and it is customary, 
on that day, to offer iwesents to the mistress of the house; the third, Diwali, is conse- 
crated to Saraswati, Goddess of Wisdom. This is the first day of the Hindoo y(‘av. The 
women sweep the house and, collecting the dust in a basket, idace a lighted lamp in the 
midst, and throw the whole into the street, crying, “.May sorrows and imveriy go with 
you, and may the reign of Pali (that is to say, the era of juosperity) commence'!” The 
last day is the Yama Devitiya, or “Second Day of Yama;” and, in memoiy of the visit 
which this god i)aid to his sister, all the Hindoos go to sec their sisters in the Avomen’s 
apartments, and take them in-esents. 

Early in November, the Gnicowar infetrmed me that the (|ueen, his wife, de'siriiig to go 
and enjoy the country air, had begged him to ask me if I would give nj) to her i^art of 
my i)alace, the !Motibaugh. This a]) 2 )lication surprised nu' gi'catly, for, besides its being 
unusual for a Hindoo to spc'ak of his wife, 1 thought that the rides of the /ennnah Avere 
too strict to alloAV of such a thing. For a moment I snsjiected some trap, but aftevAvards 
I acceded to the royal demand. 1 could not be at all inconvenii'iici'd by the arrival of 
these noAV guests, for avo did not oecu^iy even a fourth of our vast residence; 1 therefore 
placed at the queen’s disjiosal an entiiv suite of ajiartments adjoining our own. That 
same evening a noisy trooji of young female slaves came to tak(' jiossession, and the Itanee 
installed herself there in the course of the night. From that time our charming habita- 
tion lost all its tranquillity: our garden AA'as invaded by bevies of graceful young damsels, 
whoso brilliant costumes enlivened all the walks ; eunuchs jwssed hither and thither ; and 
every one followed our slightest movements with unfailing curiosity. However, this little 
inquisitiveness gave me the opportunity of learning a great many things that 1 should, 
otherwise, never have knovra. I was thus enabled to sec the ladies of the Court, and 
cA’en the queen herself ; but, as my discretion Avms relied on, I must justify that confidence 
to the fullest extent. 

One night, whilst we, stretched at ease in our v'crandah, smoked the excellent Manilla 
cheroots provided for us by the king, one of these ladies sang a languishing Hindoo song, 
to the acconqianiment of the lute. The sweet voice, and the plaintive and voluptuous 
strains, joined to the enchanting scenery of our garden, which the moon vv'as thmi bathing 
in her gentle light, filled me with an indefinable poetic feiiling AAdiich I have never 
forgotten. When the sounds of melody ceased, profound silence reigned, sav’o that, now 
and then, was heard tlu! tramp of the sentinels or the shrill cry of the jackal. 

Notwithstanding all these allurements, the 15th of November duly arrived, and wo had 
to depart in quest of unknown scenes. I reminded the Guicowar of his jiromise ; but ho 
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told mo that lie refused me iiermission to go, and that I should never obtain it from Ixim. 
Nevertheless, I continued my preparations; and, seeing this, the king and his courtiers 
depieted to me, in the blackest colours, the country 'wc Avere about to traverse. The savage 
tribes, they said, Avould kill us, or, if avc escaped them, it Avould only be to perish of 
thirst in the deserts of Bajpootana. The Bheels, especially, Avere represent(?d to us 
almost as cannibals, Avho had never alloAVcd a European to make his Avay alive out of 
their country. 

Thanks to the obstacles the king thrcAV in my Avay, and Avhich I could only impute 
to an excess of friendship for me, the month of November entirely elapsed before I had 
completed my amingemonts. At last, on the 2nd of December, T announced to him that 
my departure AA'as definitely fixed for the morroAV ; and, to let him see that I Avas in 
earnest this time, I sent on tlu? principal part of my baggage to Ahmedabad. 

Next day I Avent to bid him adieu. I found him, as usual, on the terrace-roof of his 
palace, surrounded by all his courtiers. lie appeai'cd to bo as much affected as I AVas 
myself; and T felt, at that moment, Avilh Avhat strong sentiments of friendship this man Avas 
insjiired toAA'ards me. Wc conversed for a long time. “Will you think of the GtiicoAvar,” 
said he, “Avhen yon are in that immense city of Avhieh you have so often told me, and 
Avhere people are apt to forgot every one and OA'orything ? Will you tell your felloAV- 
countrymen hoAV I have received you, and not treat me too harshly in speaking of me ? 
Sometimes think of Khundcrao and his courtiers, Avho had hoped that you Avould haAm 
become one of them, and Avho see you h'avo them to-day AV'ith regret.” Hereinwn servants 
entered bearing a present, Avhich the king begged me to accept in remembrance of him. It 
Avas one (»f those Jchilluls, or dresses of honour, Avhich are offtTcd only to persons of the 
highest rank. My companion Avas equally favoured. Then, for the last time, I shook 
hands Avith Khundcrao, and Avas conducted by the nobles to my carriage. Bhao Sahib, my 
good friend, only left me. at the Motibaxigh, and Ave embraced each other most affectionately. 
I had not yet quitted Baroda, and already my heart Avas moved at the thought that I should 
never more see this spot Avhero I had been so happy, nor the friends Avho had been so 
kind to me. 

But AA'hy take up the time of my readers Avith this record of my feelings ? They know 
that it is the lot of the traveller to regret AA'hat ho leaves behind ; and they will understand 
hoAV painful it must be to tear oneself from a state of existence so fascinating as that which 
I had enjoyed for months past. Wo bade adieu to the dear Motibaugh, and set off for 
the raihvay-statiou. 
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CHAPTER Xr. 

GOOJKKAT. 

Tho Yalloy of tbo Mliye. — Tyne of a Provincial Town, Cioojcrnt. — Mechanical Gods. — Abmedahad : its llampnrts, 
Palaces, Mosques, and Tombs. — The Rajpoot Knights. — Prince Mooti Sing of Joudpore. — Palace and Mosque 
of Sirkhej. — The Tomb of Shab Alluin. — Nilgbau Hunting. — A Riot concerning a Peacock. — Organization of 
our Caravan. 

EAVIXG Barocla, llio raiUvay ti-avorsos fertile jjlains watered by numerous rivers. 
The ground is imieh cut up by 1-aYine.s, and seems very uneven, though its level 
is perfectly liorizontal. Towns and villages are situated upon the borders t»f 
these deep valleys, and their houses rise in i)ictures(pio rows, one above the other, in the 
midst of mango and tamarind groves. 

Tho works on which the railway is supported are very remarkable. It might, with- 
out exaggeration, be said that tho lino passes over an immense bridge connecting Wassud 
Avith Baroda. The first-mentioned town is half hidden in the ravines, a short distance 
from the Mhye, a majestic riA'er, crossed by a bridge on iron piles, nearly two thou.sand 
feet long and about one hundred and thirty in height. 

Some little distance farther on is the fortified tomi of Xta-iad, Avhich sIioavs itself 
coyly behind a screen of trees, Xear the stsition is a fine sheet of wah-r, surrounded by 
flights of stc2>s, and overlooked by lofty terraces, half in ruins, covered Avith kiosks and 
temples. We stoi)ped at the next station, to go and take a look at Khaira, a place of 
considerable importance, containing some interesting objects. An old Avoixleii bridge leads 
■ o I1 h‘ IliTidoo city; Avhich, situated at the confluence of the riA'crs Seri and Watruck, is 
di li mlcd on all sid(*s by brick AA'alls Avith round toAVors. This is tho mo.st perfect tyi)e of a 
(looji i:it town. Tho streets, naiTow and tortuous, are clean and Avell koj)!; tho houses, built 
ot brick. :iic jtrofusely adorned with Avood-carA'ings of very original designs. In the centre 
of the- town stands a large Jai'n temfilc, in AA'hich may bo seen some beautiful specimens 
of carved woods, and also idols, mechanically constructed so as to move their arms and legs 
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and open their eyes and mouths, like our children’s dolls. The reverend pundit who did the 
honours of the temple did not fail to draw the traveller’s attention to these masterpieces, 
the work of a native artist ; and, for a few rupees, he turned a key and set in motion all 
these puppet deities. In a cave below the sanctuary are placed the JaYn idols, which the 
native people are not allowed to sec, but which, by a singular toleration, are frequently 
shown to visitors. They conijist of three statues of white marble, of largo dimensions, repre- 
senting three Tirthankars* in one of their traditional attitudes, that is to say, sitting with 
their arms and legs crossed. Their features bear the Egyptian character noticeable in all 
these statues ; and their eyes, of silver, shine with fantastic light. Nudity being one of 
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the points of distinction between these and Buddhist idols, the artist has laboured to bring 
out, as far as possible, whatever tends to some little display of indecency. 

Next day, the 5th of December, we arrived at Ahmodabad, the ancient capital of the 
Sultans, one of the most splendid cities of the East. A very good bungalow afforded ns 
the means of being comfortably installed, so that wo could visit in detail those monuments 
that have rendered the place famous throughout the whole of Asia. On his first entrance, 
the traveller secs, rising on every side, tall, slender minarets, elegant domes, or high ogival 
arches. 

Ahmedabad was founded in 1412 by the Sultan Ahmed, on the site of an ancient Hindoo 
city, called Ashawal. In the construction of his palaces and mosques, this sov^ign probably 
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employed the materials derived from the Eajpoot cities of Cliandravati and Anhihvara Patau, 
which he had sacked. His successors showed the same love for the fine arts; sind, being 
tliemselves of Hindoo origin, they preserved in the temples of their new religion the stylo 
of architecture peculiar to the countiy — a pure and original kind, quite distinct from the 
Saracen order which found its way into llindostan with the Mogul dynasty. 

Towards the year 1570 this city fell into the power of the Mogul Einperoi*s and 
became the scat of one of their most opulent vice-royalties. The beautiful Nour Jehan, Avifo 
of the Sultan Jehanghir, held her court hero for a long time, and established a celebrated 
mint. In 1737 Hamaji Guicowar, taking advantage of the incapacity of the Imperial 
representatives, annexed Ahmcdabad and its rich district to the kingdom of Baroda ; but 
one of his successors was obliged, in 1818, to give it up to the English, who have held it 
ever since. 

The city is surrounded by flue ramparts, making a circuit of nearly eight miles. Towers 
and bastions complete the plan of these fortifications, the execution of which is attributed 
to the Sultan ]\lahmoud Bcgarha, in 1485. Eighteen monumental gates give access to the 
interior, which once was occupied by an immense population. Nowadays spacious gardens 
and waste lands separate the city from its ramparts, and its several districts do not 
contain, collectively, more than one hundred and Miy thousand inhabitants. Although 
fiilleii into decay, it is nevertheless of a gay and animated aspect. Beautiful shady walks 
traverse it in all directions; and the small whitewashed hovels of the poorer classes are 
grouped around the remains of antiquity, and relieve them, to some extent, of their 
mournful grandeur. One magnificent street, the Manik Chauk, as wide as a Pairisian 
boulevard, forms the commercial quarter of the city, and concentrates at one point the 
chief glories of Ahmedabad. It is there that the markets ar(^ held. (^imels and 
elephants pass, here and there, in the midst of the strange-looking, noisy crowd, 
amongst which order is maintained by native police. This street kuids from the great 
gate of the Manik Buij, the ancient vice-regal residence, whoso keeps recall the state- 
prisons of Eiiroj^e. The English have turned it into a i)enitentiary, where si'veral 
thousand convicts arc employed in the manufacture of carpets, course stuffs, and paper. 
The palace is entered by a handsome Saracen gate, the ai’cli of which contains a guard- 
house. Tlie present structure can furnish no adequate idea of the former splendour i»f 
this oncc-royal habitation ; and the apartments, though spacious, have been so frequently 
whitewashed bj' order of the English inspectors, that no interesting details can bo 
discovered. They show there the throne of the famous Hindoo apostate, Jaka, the founder 
of the Imperial dynasty of Ahmcdabad. 

At a little distance from the castle the Manik Chauk is inters(^ctcd by a superb 
triumphal arch, composed of three Saracen archways, which have given it the title of 
Tin Diirtvasi^ or ^^The Three Gates.” This is one of the most eh'gaiit specimens of the 
j^tyle of the sixteenth century. On the other side of this arch is the Jiimli Musjid — a 
catli(dral-mosquo, which is the glory of Ahmedabad. An inscription over the door states 
that Mahmoud Shah Begarha, the Taker of Towns,” constructed it out of the mins of 
iiilich l temples in the year of the Hegira 827. The principal edifice is at the farther 
side of an immense flagged court, surrounded by cloisters or columns. 

The fac;ade contains three ogival doorways, of great height, on the other side of which 
appear inmnncrable columns supporting the roof of the great hall. On each side of the 
central door arci two minarets, of great richness of construction in every particular, but 
whose summits were dislodged by the great earthquake in 1818. On entering this vast 
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place of worsliip, one is seized with admiration of the view of its long rows of fantas- 
tically sculptured columns. The domes, formed of carved concentric courses, are raised 
above the vault by a range of small columns, which admit a flood of light into the 
temple. The complete absence of statues, the number of columns and the richness of 
their ornamentation, give to this Hindoo temple, transformed into a mosque, a singular 
stamp of originality. In the centre of the*, hall, in front of the niche of Mecca, is an 
immense flag-stone, which, according to tradition, covers the ancient Jain idol of the 
temple. Every true believer, on (altering the sacred place, goes to stamp his foot on this 
slab, in token of his contempt for the symbol of idolatry beneath. In the vicinity of the 
mosque is the imj)erial basilica, wh(*re, under rich marble canopies, rcjiose the mortal 
remains of the Emperors Ahmed, Mahmoud, and Koutub Oudeen, while around them 
are laid in order tlii*ir wives and descendants. These tombs are all of an elegant shape, 
aiid arc covered with sculptures and, occasionally, mosaics. 

Ahmodabad still contains more than fifty mosques, and a great number of mausoleums 
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worthy of siiocial study. It is, beyond doubt, the richest city of India in monuments 
of this description. These mosques arc, for the most part, suri'ounded by gardens 
and orchards, and always stand on high stone tciTaces, overlooking the neighbouring 
houses. One can readily understand how this arrangement brings out the beauty of 
their ogives, their domes, and their minarets standing forth in the limpid azure of an 
Indian sky. One mausoleum, very remarkable for the simplicity and good taste of its 
architecture, is that which is generally called Rani-Ka-Ramah^ or ‘^Tomb of the Queens.’’ 
Its interior is richly decorated with sculptures. The houses of the rich inhabitants arc 
built of brick and wood, and all display that aspect of originality which a profusion of 
balconies and small sculptured columns gives to the Goojerat houses. It is peculiar to 
Ahmodabad that these houses are never painted — ^a circumstance which allows the brickwork 
and the wood to acquire those mellow tones of old ago which artists so greatly love. 

Some days after our arrival I was taking my morning ride, eagerly inhaling the cool 
and balmy air, when I saw a wdiirlwind of dust rapidly approaching. I had scarcely 
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time to draw on one side when five or six open carnages, of antique huild and strangely 
yoked, passed me, containing several persons wliom I recognised, by their gold-embroidered 
turbans, as of lugh rank. These carriages were followed by a perfect troop of horsemen 
of the Cossack type, with flowing beard, and lance in hand, who pranced along on largo 
horsc.s of the desert, superbly caparisoned. The whole swept by in the twinkle of an eye. 
I sainted mechanically, and the salute was returned by one of the party. I was perplexed 
at the presence of these strange guests in this good English city, and hastened to return 
to the bimgalow. I found its courtyard invaded by these mysterious horsemen, who had 
unceremoniously converted it into a bivouac ; fires were blazing on every side ; horses 
were tethered in rows, and in one corner Averc the smart carriages, still covered with 
dust. My servants soon informed mo that all this bustle was caused by the arrival of 
the Prince Mouti Sing, son of the Pajah of Marwar, who was proceeding on a mission 
to Bombay. 

The horsemen Avho formed his escort were all Ihijpoots of the llahtore clan, one of 
the most renowned. Inasmuch as I myself Avas niuking my AA'uy towtu*ds Itajpootana, 
this meeting AA'as most opportune, seeing that 1 hoped to obtain from the prince precise 
directions. He had taken up his quarters in the next house, and it Avas therefore easy 
for me, Avith my knowledge of Indian habits, to see him Avhenever I thought proper. 

Whilst he Avas resting after the fatigues of his journey, I examined with interest 
these fine Eajpoots, who were moving hitluT and thither about the house. Their 
frank and open countenances and martial bearing favourably impressed me. I accosted 
some of them, and Avas astonished at their dignified, though respectful, demeanour, very 
different from the servility of the Goojerat people. 

On the morning after the prince’s aniA'al, I sent my kJutnsamah (invested, for the 
occasion, Avith the dignity of a choubihr) to convey our respects to him. In retuni, ho 
sent an usher of the gold sthk, who, after the customary salutations, infonned me that 
I could be received that same day. I pr<«ented myself, Avith Schaumburg, at the 
appointed hour, and found Mouti Sing in a large roonj, Avherc four chairs aiul a carpet 
constituted the regular Durbar. lie assured mo tluit his father, the King of !MarAvar, 
Avould be happy to receive us at his court, and that, moreover, the AVcll-knoAvn hosj)i- 
tality of the other Pajpoot rajahs did not admit of a doubt for an instant that avo 
should be Avarmly welcomed everywhere. “ European travellers,” said he, “ arc almost 
unknown to us. The only ones we ha\'o seen are cither envoys sent by the Viceroy, 
or oflficers returning to their garrisons or on their Avay to Bombay. As for a Frenchman, 
I do not recollect that one ever came to Joudporc.” lie gave me very particular 
directions as to the maimer in which I should travel, and us to the dangers I should 
have to surmount; and urged me strongly to follow the route by Deesa, Scrohi, and 
Joudpore, instead of visiting the country of the Bhccls and Oudeypoor. But my mind 
Avas made up on this point, and I could only promise him to do my best to reach Joudporc 
by Avay of A j mere. 

I devoted the few days that remained prior to our departure from Ahmedabad to 
visiting the suburbs, Avhich afforded an almost incalculable number of historic memorials 
and charming scenes. My first excursion Avas to Sirkhej, the ancient summer residence 
of the Emp(*ror Ahmed, situate about seven miles from the city. Setting off from our 
bungalows at four o’clock in the morning, by sunrise we were on the banks of the 
Sabermutti, the beautiful stream that bathes the ramparts of Ahmedabad. Our servants 
and the provisions wo had brought with us occupied an ox-waggon, which had to cross 
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the river at this point, where the water was not vciy deep j but the current was so strong 
that I feared every moment to see the waggon cariied away. 

As soon as the waggon had got safely across, wo galloped in the direction of Sirkhej. 
Wo followed paths spread with sand, or carpeted with short, thin grass, shut in between 
high hedges of the taper cactus and racket fig-trees covered with convolvulus and 
a thousand other flowering creepers. Great quantities of joyous turtle-doves, of a 
whitish plumage, took to flight as avo passed, raising their peculiar low cry \ parrots, 
flew by, rending the air with their piercing shrieks; and every grove teemed with 
feathered inhabitants. Venerable trees, whose trunks were of monstrous girth, shaded 
mausoleums with painted domes, and gave to the smiling landscape an aspect of great 
beauty. After half an hour’s gallop, we came to a bleak, though eultivated, plain ; on 
the other side of which appeared the heights of Sirkhej, crowned with monumental 
gilhomttes. The Sabermutti formerly flowed at the foot of these hills, and its dry bed, 
covered with fine yielding sand, considerably retarded our horses’ progress. On the 
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bank rose two high towers, whoso base was completely undermined by the water, and 
Avhich formed the principal entrance into the imperial domain. The road is still paved 
with largo flags; and the mouldering remains of arches and guard-chambers hang, in a 
menacing manner, over the heads of the passers-by. 

We made our way to the mosque, the only part of the palace habitable now. The 
heavy gate was closed; and, dismounting, I made the chased iron knocker, which still 
remained in its place, resound several times. The most profound silence reigned around, 
save that a few blue pigeons, alarmed at the unusual noise, flew circling above our heads. 
After waiting a few minutes, I heard the bolts drawn, and a little old man, with a long 
white beard, and of a fantastic appearance, opened a wicket. This was the holy man 
appointed to guard the sacred place, and he received us very afiably. We entered at 
once into a large, flagged court, surrounded by porticoes, the centre of which is occupied 
by a heavy edifice, surmounted by a gilded dome. There, beneath a massive shrine, repose 
the remainB of Gunj Buksh, tho tutelary patron of Sirkhej. His tomb is a pilgrimage-goal 
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from neighbomung parts, and twice a year the deserted court is filled with thousands of 
visitors. In front of the Gumhaz^ or “Mausoleum of Gunj Buksh,” is a kiosk, formed of 
sixteen slender columns, supporting nine domes. 

On the left side of the court is a handsome peristyle, forming the entrance to the 
Tombs of the Queens. These are largo chambers, whoso arched roofs are supported by 
massive pillars ; the tombs, of white marble, are placed in chapels sun*oundcd by stone 
gratings of open lattice-work. Large balconied windows let in floods of light, and 
command a splendid view of the great sheet of water that washes the base of the 
mosque some sixty feet below. Here, with the consent of our guide, we decided to 
take up our abode for the few days wo wished to stay. An immense staircase, leading 
down to the lake, separates these chambers from a suite of still more spacious ajjart- 
ments; in which are ranged the tombs of several emperors, amongst othcra the famous 
Mahmoud Begarha. The other side of the court is ocoujiital by the mosque, which is 
very large, and is, it is said, an exact copy of the great mosque at Mecca. But, 
although I have never seen the latter, I strongly doubt the fact of any analogy between 
the columns at Sirkhej and those of the Arab temple. 

'J’he lake, which is now partly dried up, eovers a s])ace of nearly a square mile, and, 

in the time of Ahmed, must have been one of the marvels of India. The mo.sque and 

its adjacent buildings take up one side of it, and the other three arc covered with gigantic 
flights of st(‘2)s, Avhich once were sunnounted by inagnific(‘nt palaces. Two of these edifices 
are still in existence — the palace of Ahmed and the Harem. Their high facades, sup- 
ported by tiers of columns ■with bands of sculptures, give them an asi)c(d of imposing 
grandeur which is rarely found in later Mussulman works. Large tunnels, of substantial 
construction, lead underneath these palaces down to the borders of the lake. At one of 
the angles is a monumental flood-gate, through 'W’hich the 'watei’S of the Sabermutti used 
to be turned into the lake. We spent several days at Sirkhej, sketching or photographing 
its most interesting monuments. The lake supplied us Avith excellent fish, Avhich our 

.servants amused themselves with catching in nets contrh’cd for the occasion ; and our 

table Avas also jTOvided AA'ith j'iW'tridge and snipe from our sporting expeditions in the 
neighboui’hood. 

Our second excursion AA'as to the Mausoleum of Shah Allum, two miles from Ahmcdabad. 
Here there is still a A*ast assemblage of tombs, mosques, palaces, and gardens. Th(j 
mausoleum itself is surmounted by a high dome, and comj)rises several chambers. That 
containing the j)orphyry tomb of Shah Allum is iidaid Avith mother-of-pearl, and the 
light is admitted only tlirough delicate trellis-AA'ork of stone. The great mosque adjoining 
is a long building, supported by columns, standing on a fine terrace, and still possesses 
its tAVo minarets in a perfect state. They are very slender toAvers, ninety or a hundred 
feet high. Beneath the terrace is a subteiTaneau pool, the heavy pillars supporting the 
vault of Avhich are covcrtul with symbols and cabalistic signs. 

'file neighbourhood of Ahmcdabad affords such a number of objects of curiosity that 
one is obliged to pass by many monuments Avhich, situated elsewhen^, could not fail to 
altiuct admiration. This is the case also at Delhi; though there numerous dynasties, and 
even ia((‘s, have succeeded each other; whereas here it is to one unbroken lino of princes, 
ol the lilteenth or sixteenth century, that these marvels are due. 

lh(! hnglish cantonment of Ahmedabad is about two miles and a half from the native 
toAAii, Avith Avhich it is connected by beautiful roads, shaded by pcepuls and bfirs. It extends 
ovci a Avide plain, and comprises, besides the barracks and other military establishments. 




nuixs oi' Tin; harem of the emperor aumed, siukhej. 
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pretty (Iwelling-houses, surrounded by gardens, inhabited by about a hundred Government 
officials and their families. In the immediate vicinity is the palace of Bhahi Baugh, 
built in 1 G 25 as a residence for the Viceroy, Sultan Kurrum. That prince never entered 
this magnificent palace, because, by a mistake on the part of the architect, the principal 
gate of the enclosure was not sufficiently high to admit the elephant he was riding. 
Before the blunder could bo coiToctcd, his father Jehanghir died, and ho exchanged his 
vice-royalty for the throne of Delhi, with the title of Shah Jehan. 

Field-si)orts siipjdy almost the only recreation of the English officers of the garrison ; 
and the neighbouring plains furnish them \vitli the best of the kind to be found in 
India. Tigers and panthers arc not uncommon. As for deer, antelopes, wild boars, 
and other inferior game, they arc found in great quantities. I avaihul myself of an 
invitation sent 1110 by the officers of the garrison to take part in a battue in the 
neighbourhood. Tho game of which wo were in quest was neither tiger nor lion — 
animals which are usually hunted only in summer — ^but the nilghaii, that great antelope 
which the Indians call the blue ox. It is a superb animal, about the size of our stag, 
but more finely formed, and its coat is of a pearl grey, which, in some of them, attains 
an almost blue tint. Its head, long and slightl}" convex, like that of some horses, 
is arTn(?d with two sharp and straight lionis, which are rarely more than a foot long. 
The Jardiii dos Plantes at Paris contains two very fine si^ecimens of this race of antelopes. 

The meet had been appointed near the village of Lamba Gaum, several miles from 
Ahmcdabad, and every one to get there the best way ho could. Schaumburg and I 
left the bungalow at two o’clock in the morning, when it was so dark that guides preceded 
11s with torches — an indisi>ensable measure of precaution in a country where the I'oads- 
are so full of cracks that the horses stumble at every stej). After a ju’ctty long journey,, 
wo came in sight of the camp-fires of the hunters. The beaters, in considerable numbers, 
enveloped in their woollen wrappers, were disposed around an immense pile of blazing 
wood. The sliarp cold of the t'arly morn made me envy them their position ; and, thinking wc 
Averc the first aiTWals, I Avas going to ask them to make room for me, Avhen my ears 
Avero saluted Avith ‘‘Halloa !” from several A^oices ; and, the curtain of a tent being raised 
at the same time, I found myself Avelcome<l by my entertainers. They had arrived before 
us, and, like good campaigners, had already got their tents pitched and CA^CTything in 
order, as though for a stay of several days. 

After an hour or so, a shikaree put his head through the opening of the tent, and 
cried out : “ Sahib-log^ din hane jahU ! shikaree logiin tagnr hai * Every one sprang 
to his feet in a moment ; and in a A^ery short time avc Avero all assembled outside, booted, 
horses saddled, and rifles shouldered. As the chief of the beaters had said, a whitish glare 
eoA'cring the eastern horizon announced the approach of day. Tlic cold was so keen 
that my fingers refused to do their duty, and I was obliged to toast them some time at 
the fire before I could liandlc the lock of my rifle. The plain, slightly undulating, and 
covered Avith tufts of kdlam grass about fifteen feet high, forms an excellent hunting- 
ground. The horsemen, sheltered behind this herbage, on the highest ground they 
can find, command cA'cry movement of the beaters, and AAutch the antelopes approach* 
This last is an important point, for the nilghau at bay is a dangerous animal. When it 
finds itself surrounded on all sides, it makes a furious charge, and woe to him who 
allows himself to be sui-prised. The beaters, Avho were already in thoir places, formed 


** Gontlemon, it is daybreak ; the beaters are ready.'* 
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an arc extending over the plain for some miles, of which the line of sportsmen represented 
the ehord. Day had broken whilst these preliminaries were being arranged, and I soon 
heard the shrill cries of the shikarees. The plain then seemed all of a sudden to 
become animated, and we could distinguish several groups of eommon antelopes and a 
great herd of nilghaus. These animals, terrified by the shouts, bounded in various 
directions. Some, perhaps understanding by instinct that the real danger came from our 
side, ran towards the beaters, seeking to force the line. The nilghaus, after several turns, 
rushed helter-skelter towards us. It was to be feared that their impetuous dash would 
break our line, without our being able to check them. Being placed, myself, at the 
opposite extremity to that towards which they were directing their course, I was just 
deploring this misfortune, when I heard several shots fired, and saw the whole herd 
suddenly stop, and then make their way towards me. This manoeuvre was fatal to 
them, and I saw two of them stagger and fall at the first shots. The whole surviving 
herd passed in front of me at full gallop, and I aimed at a beautiful male that took 
the lead ; who bounded at the shot, but continued his course, when my neighbour’s bullet 
stretched him on the ground. A few more rifle shots, and the herd, breaking through 
the beaters, disappeared in the plain. 

Four of these magnificent animals lay dead uj^on the ground, pierced with bullets; 
the beaters prepared litters, and the sportsmen, wdth their booty, returned in triumph 
to their tents. A good breakfost awaited us, and, the keen morning air having given 
us appetites, wo all did honour to the corned beef and pale ale. This task accomplished, 
some reclined on couehes for a others set out in quest of hares and partridges : 

as for myself, I went with one of the officers to try and find out some of the peacocks 
which were said to be so numerous in that neighbourhood. 

We soon killed a fiiw, and were i)reparing to return to the encampment, when my 
companion, seeing one perched on the top of a tree near the village, took aim and 
brought it down. No sooner was the report lieard than we saw the villagers come 
running to us from all directions, and Ave quickly^ found ourselves in the centre of a dense 
and clamorous circle. Presently stones began to shower upon us, and I saAV that our 
position Avould become a dangerous one if we could not succeed in calming, to some 
extent, the excitement of the crowd. Seeing the palel of the Adllage in the midst of 
the rabble,' I took aim at him, calling out that, if ho did not make the people retire*, 
I would commence reprisals by shooting him. Seeing himself caught, ho ordered his men 
to keep quiet, and approached us. He prayed us to excuse him, declaring that ho Avas 
devoted to the Sahib-log, and had ondeaA'ourcd in vain to stay the attack to which wo 
had been subjected. Ho explained that, as this village contained a great many Brahmins, 
its inhabitants considered the peacock a sacred bird, and never Avould suffer it to be 
pursued. Not allowing myself to be taken in by the smooth tone of the patcl’s address, 

I replied that we were strangers in that country, and therefore had only erred through 
ignorance ; but that I considered it most improper on his part not to have quietly sent 
one of his sepoys to Avam us, and thus have prevented this unhappy conflict, which wo 
should be under the necessity of reporting to the authorities of Ahmedabad, I promised 
to abshiin from the pursuit of the sacred bird on condition that ho Avould allow us to 
carry off our game and that the villagers would forthAvith retire. This treaty was ratified ; 
the croAvd raised a few more shouts against us, but, seeing that wo were determined to 
defend ourselves, tliey let us go. 

When we returned to our tents, I related our adventure to Captain B ♦ ♦ ♦, who 
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censured the imprudence of the young officer, my companion, and assured us wo were 
fortunate in getting off so easily. The peacock is the emblem of the goddess Sarawati, 
the Indian Juno, who presides over births and mai'riages. As such, it is venerated 
tliroughout the whole of llajpootana, and the chase of it is strictly prohibited — at any 
rate in the neighbourhood of towns and villages. The English Govonimont, moreover, 
has recognised this custom by a law. However, as one rarely knows what reliance is to 
be placed on the sentiments of the inhabitants of any partitmlar village, seeing that some 
Avill entreat the Europeans to exterminate the peacocks, that commit enormous devasta- 
tions, while others will fight in their behalf, conflicts arc continually taking place with 
the population. 

On the morrow, I hold several conferences with sundry eamcl-drivcrs, who demanded 
an exorbitant sum to take me to Oudeypoor, on account of the evil reputation of the 
road I had chosen for my journey thither. At last I concluded a bargain with one of 
them, who, for the sum of one hundred and twenty-five rupees, was to furnish mo with 
seven riding and seven baggage camels. I purchased a small and very light tent, in 
order not to encumber myself too much on so difficult a journey; and I provided a 
complete supply of beds, cooking appai’atus, and other things which wo should need in 
districts devoid of hotels and bungalows, and where I foresaw avo should remain at 
least a year. 



CHAPTEK XII. 

THE COUNTRY OR THE lUlEELS. 

The Caravan. — The Kneampmeut at Rnjpoor. — The Doungher llilla. — A Lake amongat the MountainB. — ^Tho 
Mookum. — Tho TLakour of Tiutoui.— An Old 13aoli.‘ — Manners and Customs of the Hheels.— *Tho Maii*eatuig 
Tiger. — A perilous Encounter with tho Uhocls. — A Chief as Hostage. — A Bad Itajpoot. — Kairwara. 

IIAD fixed tlio dcj)arturc of our caravan for the lOtli inst., and at tho appointed 
hour tho camels, grouped in the courtyard of tho bungalow, wore waiting to be 
laden. The two on which we were to ride wore smartly caparisoned with 
housings of silk and a profusion of tassels j but all those oraamonts were in honour of 
tho ceremony of departure, and would disappear when we were once on tho road. Our 
party consisted of our four servants, two saniwallahs, and seven camel-drivers. All were 
armed with sabres and guns, and each imagined it extremely probable that he would 
shortly be called upon to make use of them. I assembled them all before tho stops of 
the bungalow, and made them a brief speech, assuring them that the country we were 
about to traverse was perfectly safe, and that, moreover, being -well armed, wo should 
have nothing to fear from the Bheols. I appointed a leader of the caravan ; and, having 
consulted the itinerary I had drawn up, I ordered him to encamp that same night at 
the village of Ilajpoor, fifteen miles to tho north-east of Ahmedabad. As for our two 
solves, I had decided that we should pass one more night beneath the hospitable roof 
of the bungalow, and only join our camp next morning. 

Our baggage was soon laden, amid the terrible cries of tho camels, and I saw the 
little band set off, surrounded by friends and relatives who were going to escort them 
as far as tho gates of tho city. Some officers came to pass the evening with us, and 
kept us up till midnight. At foui- o’clock I was awoke by my saniwallah, who came 
to warn mo that it was time to bo starting. 1, in turn, woke Schaumburg, and in a 
few minutes we were ready. The sani, or riding-camel, squatted at tho door, waiting for 
me : I threw some coverings over the saddle to make it more comfortable, and took my place 
on the hind seat; my driver bestrode that in front, and tho camel sprang to his foot. 
The saddle used for camel-riding, as no doubt most of my readers are aware, is double, so 
that the two riders find themselves fitted close to one another. Tho position of tho one 
who is behind is not the most agreeable on account of this proximity; but I had chosen 
it, to iiecustom myself a little to tho motion of tho capiol before I attempted to guide it 
myself. I remained for half an hour without being able to find ray equilibrium, violently 
joltiMl find clinging to the back of the camel; my companion, however, suffered equally 
with myself. At the end of this time I felt more at my ease, and was able to take some 
notice ot the road we were travelling. Ahmedabad was already fiur off, and tiie daybreak 
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lighted up an immense plain covered with bare fields and dotted with groups of trees, 
denoting the sites of the villages. 

At Eajpoor, which we reached at six o’clock, I found our tent pitched imdcr a Large 
tree on the bank of a river. Our baggage was airangod round another tree, where our 
attendants had established the kitchen and their Ivead-quartcrs. Muskets and sabres, 
hanging from the boughs, gave the whole a somewhat warlike aspect. I cannot express 
how this scene, gilded by the splendoiir of the morning sun, transported mo with joy. It 
was, indeed, the commencement of the serious part of my journey. Ilithorto I had followed 
beaten paths, in countries where the influence of civilization made itself felt, and where I 
had full directions how to proceed ; hero all was strange to me. What T should find in 
liajpootana — a good or a bad reception, a paradise or a dcsci't — I know not. I spent that 
day in going about the village, and in shooting a few hares and peacocks, which latter were 
not held sacred here; and towards night I enjoyed the spectacle of the return of the 
cattle, four or five hundred oxen and buffaloes passing at full speed, rushing towards 
the river to quench their thirst after a long day of tlroiight. 

I hero transcribe my diary, which will enable me to present to my readers a more 
succinct and accurate account of this joiuney than I othenv'iso could bring before them. 

December 21. — Wo leave llajpoor at two o’clock in the morning. The night is very 
dark, but, the country being perfectly fiat, our camels jwocecd without any difficulty. The 
villages arc all at some distance from the road, for wo do not come to one before reaching 
Deagaum, a toAvn of considerable importance, where wo airived at four o’clock. We are 
stopped at the gate by some sowars, who inquire our destination, and luocure us bohmias, or 
guides, to conduct us to the next village. This institution of bohmias is one of the most 
curious and most useful in this country. Tlicy are persons of Ioav caste, appointed, by way 
of rent-service, to guide travellers from one village to another. Their service is obligatory, 
and the council of the village recompenses them by according to them the right of sojourning 
in the locality, and giving them certain portions of arable land. The country being wholly 
destitute of roads, the traveller would run great risk of going astray without the assistance 
of these guides. The poor fellows have a very troublesome vocation, being obliged to 
get Tip at all hours of the night to escort, for several leagues, parties of travellers, who 
pay them a halfpenny per coss, or two miles English; indeed, they think themselves 
fortunate if they are not compelled to go at a doiTblc iiace, and are not sent away without 
any remuneration at all. The dawn finds us still in the midst of these interminable plains ; 
meanwhile, the trees become more numerous and form small forests, which proclaim that 
wo are approaching a mountainous region. At six o’clock wo reach the village of Besial, 
where wo encamp for the day. Here wo essay in vain to procure provisions, and are 
obliged to content ourselves with our chickens and the produce of our sport. The chief 
of the village comes to pay me a visit, and asks me to make him a present of one of 
the peacocks I have killed. I give him one, and distribute the rest amongst our escort. 

December 22. — On setting out from R*?sial, which we leave at two o’clock in the morning, 
we enter upon extensive sandy wastes, where the cold makes itself keenly felt; our 
attendants, enveloped in their wrappings, appear to suffer very greatly from it. At day- 
break wo penetrate into deep ravines, hollowed out by the rains. The steep banks assume 
most fantastic shapes, and the villages perched on their summits appear to be situated on 
the heights of inaccessible hills, whereas, in reality, they are on a level with the plain. 
Kcar the village of Ilursolo wo pass a beautiful river, flowing between precipitous cliffs 
some fifty feet high. The great width of its bed, the height of these earthen walls, and the 
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total absence of vegetation gh'o an aspect of wild grandeur to this nearly dry nullah. On 
the other side wo ascend on to the plain, whore wo find the ruins of llursole, an old 
English cantonment, which has been abandoned some yeai’s. The broken roofs of the 
bamicks and bungalows are covered with creeping plants; and the gardens, Avhosc walls 
are still standing and the gratings closed, are filled with an exuberant vegetation. 

Some miles from this ruined encampment runs a chain of hills, bare and of low 
elevation, which may bo considered as the base of the Ooungher Mountains, on the 
Goojerat side. Behind these hills, then, commences the Bdgur, or country of the Bhccls 
that wild and mountainous region which separates the table-lands of Malwa from Goojerat, 
and which forms the south-eastern boundary of the vast country of the Euji>oots. The 
mountains that cover this district form the point of junction of the two great Indian 
chains of the Aiwalis and the Vindhyas, and arc generally known by the inhabitants of the 

country under the name of Doungher On crossing those liills the heat becomes 

excessive, so we delay only a very few moments to pursue and kill an antelope. 

An hoitt’s journey across a sandy plain, with the SJin darting his rays upon us, brings 
us to the village of Bdr Daukrol. Through an error in my calculations, to-day’s journey 
has been about twenty-two miles, and all my party arrive at their camping-ground worn 
out with fatigue; for this stage, Avhich in Emopc Avould bo considered A'cry moderate, is 
almost a forced march iu a pathless country where you haA’C continually to make a round 
in this or that direction. Bar Daukrol is a tolerably large A-illagc in the midst of a beautiful 
Avood of mango-ti'ees. Its inhabitants are still of the Goojerat type, and appear to have as 

much UA'ersion for the Bheels as their fellow-countrymen of the plain During the 

evening I make an important addition to our caraA'an — ^four soldiers from Puttiala, who 
are returning to their country, and ask leave to join ns in order to cross the country of 
the Bheels. They are stout, Ih cly felloAVS, anned Avith sabres and matchlocks, and I at 
once accept their proposal, luomising that, if they behave thcmselA'os Avell from this to 
that, I Avill recomi)enso them generously when Ave reach Oudeypoor. The arrival of these 
auxiliaries is welcomed joyfully by my people, and the guard of the encampment is entrusted 
to them for that night. 

Decemher 23. — Some few hours’ night marching brings us to the far end of those 
monotonous jdains oA'or which we haA'c been travelling since we loft Baroda, and in the 
morning we reach a pretty A'illago whoso huts are ranged on a picturesque hill of milky 
quartz. We traverse a beautiful forest, on leaving Avhich Ave reach the borders of a lake. 
The scene is one of the greatest possible beauty. This vast sheet of Avatcr, covered Avith 
lotuses in flower, amid which thousands of aquatic birds are sporting, is encompassed with a 
screen of banyans and other giants of the tropics, of sombre foliage. No human being 
appears on these shores, and the inhabitants of the lake enjoy the beautiful morning in 
perfect tranquillity. Long rows of flamingoes, with roseate Avings, seem to be holding a 
grand revioAV on one of the little islands almost on a loA'el with the Avater ; battalions of 
Asild geese, and ducks of a hundred diflerent species, furrow these deep waters into regular 
'Aavt s; Avater-fowl, of purple or indigo plumage, hop over the largo IcaA'CS of the lotus; 
Avbili- lievuns, adjutants, and Jearkhoondj porch on the submerged boughs of the trees along 
the hank. T forbid my folks to disturb this aquatic people, and we proceed along the 
beach Avitla ut creating any great flutter. The country becomes more and more beautiful. 

IIoAA lorinnatc [ am to IniA’c preferred these laughing mountain lands to the broiling 
plains of Dccf-a! 


As A\ e near i'inloni, AAhcrc we arc to encamp, the country is again traversed by rills 
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and covered with fields of enchanting verdure. The roads go between flowery hedges 
which rise above our heads, and form a charming avenue wliich leads to the Mookam. 

The Mookam, or place of encampment,” is in general a wood, situated near a village, 
and of which the soil is levelled. It is sj>ccially reserved for travellers, and always 
I)rovided with a reservoir and sometimes with a small temple, so that the pilgrim finds 
tliere everything necessary for him — water, shade, and a sacred place wherein to perform his 
devotions. The Mookam of Tintoui is of the greatest beauty : great mango-trees, nims, and 
banyans sm-round a glade covered with green and smooth grass, where I had our tent 
pitched. At a little distance appeared the village, seated on a hill, at the entrance of sombre 
defiles, whose bluish peaks stand out on the horizon; a fort with crenellated ramparts 
commanding the country around. 

Tintoui is of great importance from its position at the entrance of the defiles of the 
Doungher Mountains. This town is the residence of a Rajpoot baron, or Thakoui’, who 
is a tributary of the Mahrattas, but is the real king of the country. These Thakours 
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correspond in all respects with our barons of the feudal ago; and it is very carious to 
find this system existing in our days, and especially to find it with all the particulars 
that belong to our institutions of the middle ages. Like our lords of the olden time, 
the Thakours have the right to administer justice throughout their territories, and only 
acknowledge their deiiendence on the sovereign by a tribute in men-at-arms or money 
and some rare visits to the capital. Haughty and turbulent, they are engaged in eontinual 
quarrels with their neighbours, and Iwo largely on the pillage of the caravans that traverse 
their country. The English Government has, it is true, apparently put this system of 
brigandage into good order ; but, instead of making it disappear, it has merely moderated 
and regulated it. From being the robber of the caravans, the Thakour has become their 
protector; instead of pillaging them, he taxes them, after the system of ‘‘black mail” 
practised formerly amongst the Ilighlanders. A caravan, on reaching the territory of a 
Thakour, has to pay so much per cent, on the value of its cargo, in consideration of which 
the Thakour guarantees it a safe passage through the defiles. If, on the contrary, trusting in 
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its own strength, it risks itself without this safe-conduct, it is sure to be attacked and pillaged 
by all the mountain bands put on the alert by their chief, who is no other than the Thakour. 

The latter, exercising the functions of n magistrate, receives the complaints of the 
unfortunate victims, records them with much ceremony, and sets his whole garrison on the 
move ; but the searches arc always in vain, — the soldiers return without a prisoner ; and, by 
way of solitary consolation, the Thakour points out to tho merchants what folly and rashness 
they have displayed in refusing the aid of his redoubtable arm 

On my arrival at Tintoui I am received by the Tliakour’s guards, who present his 
respects to me, and announce his intention to call on mo ; but, being curious to see the castle, 
I beg them to conduct mo to tho presence of their chief. A very steep declivity, paved 
with largo flags on which tho horses slip at every step, leads us to the gate of tho keep, 
which is defended by small towers and a circle of stakes bound with iron. Tho interior so 
greatly resembles our feudal fortresses of the twelfth and thirteenth ecnhu’ics that the 
reader may picture to himself tho earliest of the numerous castles that adorn tho banks of 
tho Rhine. An odd medley of towers, pinnacles, and terraces on one side overlooks tho 

precipice, at tho bottom of which arc seen the pciiceful mansions of Tintoui The 

Thakour, a Avhito-bearded Rajpoot noble, receives me with much affability, and inquires the 
object of my visit. At tho name of his suzerain, Khundcrao, he bows profoundly, while ho 
replies that, as I am tho friend of the powerful Guicowar, ho is but my humble slave, and 
that I may freely dispose of his person, his followers, and his country. I content myself with 
only demanding his protection in passing through the defiles, and a few horsemen, to add to 
the importance of my caravan. I next question him as to these famous Bhecls, their habits 
and customs, and I obtain a mass of interesting details. Ho deplores, with real sorrow, tho 
too considerable depredations carried on by his tribes, which have ruined tho country by 
diverting tho caravans into other tracks. Tho good man complains very naturally of tho 
rapacity of his neighbours, which hinders him from indulging his own. 

Some hours after my visit tho chief comes to pay mo his respects in my camp. Ho 
is accompanied by a troop of Rajpoot horsemen who caracole on their beautiful Kattywar 
horses, while the villagers from a respectful distance contemplate tho interview. Tho 
movements of the old Thakour are full of dignity, and his slightest words breathe tho 
2)olitencs8, replete with etiquette, characteristic of a courtier of tho court of Oudeypoor — tho 
model of hon ton for the whole of India. On quitting mo ho clasps mo in his arms, assuring 
mo that, if so many Avinters had not passed over his head, ho would not have yielded to any one 
the honour of guiding my caravan as far as tho outposts of Kairwara. His son and throe 
horsemen, howoA'or, join us ; and they come that same evening to pitch their tent beside 
ours 

Tho MookUm of Tintoui possesses one of those antique cisterns known by tho namo of 
hnolis, and Avhieh one may class among the most interesting monuments of the country. It 
consists externally of a range of tchitris, or kiosks, placed at an equal distance from one 
another. The entrance of the baoli is under the first kiosk, whence a staircase goes down to 
a landing-place, situated immediately beneath tho second kiosk, which thus is supported by 
two >\orcys of columns. Tho staircase continually descends, the number of storeys of columns 
augmenting from one kiosk to another up to the last, which consequently has four or five 
storeys sui roundcd by galleries ; at tho extremity is a largo circular well, tho water of which, 
at its level, bathes tho last steps of tho staircase. These structures are sometimes upwards 
of three hundred feet long, and contain regular rooms with roofs, supported by elegant 
pillars and walls docoi-atcd Avith bas-reliefs. When they are found, as at Tintoui, in a desert 
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place, I know few monuments that strike the traveller more, when, entering them for the 
first time, he penetrates gradually into these mysterious galleries. 

Sut it is time to say a few more words to the reader about these Bheols, who have 
engaged our attention so long, and into whose country wo are about to penetrate. 

The Bheels may be considered as the remnant of that great autochthonous race which 
peopled the districts known under the name of Eajpootana and Malwa. Driven back by the 
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Aryan invasion, they took refuge in the mountains, and forgetting, by degrees, their ancient 
civilization, fell into that state of degradation in which wo find them at the present day. 
Their legends have preserved few memorials of the epoch when they reigned as masters in 
the plains ; nevertheless, in one of the songs of their bards we find the origin of the hatred 
that exists between them and the Brahmins. According to them, the god Mahadoo, 
wandering one day, worn out with fatigue, in a forest, was welcomed by a young woman 
of groat beauty, the sight of whom restored to him all his vigour. He married her, and had 
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several ehildrcn by her, one of whom, remarkable for bis ugliness, his black skin, and his 
great strength, killed Nandi, flic sacred ox of the god. As a punishment for his crime, ho 
was held aeeursed, condemned to banishment in the forests, and rc'ceivcd the name of 
Nichada or IJhecl, that is to say, ^•the outhnv.’’ Can we not see from this, that these 
peo2)Ie, unwilling, like the other Soudras, to submit themselves to the yoke of the 
Brahmins, were accused by the latter of the crime the most odious in the c^yes of the 
Ilindoos, that of killing the sacred ox — a crime which, in their pride, they have never 
chosen to disavow? Two facts sufficiently jirove the ancient power of the Bhecds : first, 
the part which one of them always iJays in the coronation of the Kajpoot kings of Meywa, 
when it is a Bhcel who hands to the king the emblems of his new dignity ; and, next, the 
veneration they have preserved for certain ruined towns in the plain, the remains of which 
attest an epoch of considerable civilization. 

Treated for centuries like wild boasts, the Bheels styled themselves the thieves of 
Mahadco, and have made terrible ri'prisals; they have declared eternal warfare against this 
Hindoo peojile Avhich has banished them. AVithdrawing into inaccessible districts, they have 
lived in almost perfect indeiiendence, jiaying revenue to no one, and scattering terror amongst 
merchants and agriculturists. They are divided into clans or tribes, commanded by chiefs, 
to whom they yield blind obedience, and who direct their marauding expeditions. Their 
villages, or are always jilaccd on heights commanding the roads, and each liouso forms 
a veritable fortress. These houses, whose walls sui)i)ort a roof of thatch, arc jdaced in the 
centre of an enclosure formed of brushwood and cactus. In case of danger the inhabitants 
intrench themselves behind these walls, through which they watch their enemy and can 
launch their arrows. At the h'ast serious alarm, the women and children join the cattle 
and seek safety in the ravines, whilst the men remain alone to defend the heai*th. 

They do not recognise any caste amongst them, and the tribes mutually inter- 
marry. Their marriage ceremony is extremely simple. On a fixed day all the 
marriageable young men make their choice among the marriageable girls, and each takes 
the object of his choice into the forest, Avhence they return, as Ic'gally marriiHl, a few 
days after. Their religion is jierfcctly jirimitive, their i)rincii)al divinities being the 
maladies and the elements. A mass of stones daubed with red ochre, or a flagstone 
rudely sculptured, constitutes their temxde. They have, however, a special devotion 
for the 7 nhow€ih^ that gigantic tree that furnishes Ihem with every tiling — oil, wood, 
and spirits: they hang utensils of iron on its branches, and consummate their union 
beneath its shade. They have no 2>rcjudice as to the food that constitutes their 
nourishment, and eat with indifference everything that comes in their way. The Bheels are 
generally of the middle height, and, though wanting the eh'gant form of the Hindoo, 
are much more robust. Their strength and agility arc sometimes surjirising. Their 
features are coarse, the nose often flat, and the cheekbones x)romin(.‘nt ; their black hair 
hangs down round their heads uncared for, a siinjde twist bound round the temifles serving 
Ihem for a turban. They go almost comiilctely naked, Avearing, in general, only a langoutiy 
two or three fingers in breadth. The Avomcn are of a sujierior type, not so dark, and of 
■UL elegant figure, their caiTiagc ahvays bearing the impress of a certain jiride. Their 
‘ ^ stuine consists of a jiiece of cloth which encircles the loins, and, being drawn over the 
sh^»uld(v, leaves one of the breasts bare; and they wear on their arms and legs such a 
number o(‘ bangles that they reach from the wrist to the shoulder and from the ankle 
to th(‘ kn(‘e. The bangle is made of a material A"cry similar to English sealing-wax, and is 
jiainted in many inittcrns. The Bhcel never goes out without his bow and arrows. The 
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bow is very ingeniously constructed of two pieces of bamboo, the thinnest forming the 
string ; the arrows arc two feet long, and made of a very light reed, feathered, and armed 
with a j)oint of forged iron, from four to nine inches long. They are very adroit in the 
management of this weapon, and hit their mark with great precision at twenty-five yards 
distance; they use them even in tiger-hunting. Hunting and fishing are their favourite 
occupations. They join in great numbers to make their battues^ and have a w^ay of 
poisoning the watercourses by means of the milk of the cactus, and thus catching the 
fish they contain. 

Tlie Jlhcel Avives exercise great influence OA^^r their husbands, and it is said that 
they are A'ery humane towards the prisoners. In si)ito of their intestine strifes, the 
tribes always unite together in a case of common danger. As soon as the kisrt\ or 
Avar-cry, composed of several acute syllables, resounds in the A^alley, it is transmitted 
from i^fil to pal, and in a short time hundreds of Avarriors are assembled at one jioint. 
They also imitate v'ery readily the cries of jackals, hyenas, and birds of the niglit, and can 
thus communicate signals to one another. NotAvithstanding their faults, the Hhcels liaA^e two 
qualities Avhich arc often Avanting in the Ilindoos — that is to say, a lu’ofound gratefulness 
toAvards their benefactors and a great respect for their pledged faith. They haA’^e giA’^cii a 
striking j)roof of the first in the roA^olt of 1857, in j>rotecting the Englisli menaced by 
their Sepoys, and in enrolling themselves to go and fight the insurgents. They owe, 
indeed. Aery much to the English, Avho haA’^c done everything to diwv them from their 
barbarism and Avho haA"c already succeeded in putting a stop to the raids Avhich the 
llajj)oots used annually to make into tlio country, in order to burn the pals and the 
crops of the unhajipy saA'agos. As to the point of honour, they caiTy it so far that 
they Avould alloAV to pass in perfect safely, and CA^en protect, a rich caraA^an which had 
obtained the i>romisc of a safe-conduct, CA'^en from one of their children. 

The Bheel tribes still people the Avholc Bfigur, a i^art of the chain of the Arvalis, 
and nearly all the Vindhyas, Wo may therefore estimate their number betAVoen one and tAVO 
millions of souls, Avhich shoAVS that they still constitute one of the most important of the 
races of India, Avorthy, according to all accounts, of a careful study. The intermixture 
of the liheels and llajpoots has giA'on birth to the caste of the Bhilalas, Avho arc A'ory 
numerous in the valleys of Meywar, but do not possess any of the good qualities of 
either race. 

December 24. — This morning, at the moment of departure, thei*o is nearly a reA’^olt 
amongst our troop, Avho refuse to march before sunrise. The cause of this strange 
conduct is the news that there is at this moment, lying in Avait by the roadside, an 
admikanewaUali^ that is to say, a tiger of the class called “ man-eaters.” The young 
Thakour joins me in persuading them to start, and succeeds in this by pointing out to 
them that, as the tiger had recently kilh>d a man (for this Avas the news that had so 
frightened them), he must bo satiated, and that this is the most faA'ourablc moment for 
passing safe and sound. Wo leaA^e the camp amid the murmurs of the camel-drivers, 
Avho find that it is already quite enough to expose their camels to be taken by the 
Bhcels, without tigers joining the i)arty. Our trooi> has, hoAvever, become sufficiently 
imposing to keep these enemies at a distance ; it now amounts to twenty-throe armed men, 
wheroAvith to sustain a battle against the Bhcels. 

BuktaAvar Sing, the young Thakour, rides by my side, and entertains mo with 
anecdotes about the Bhcels. Ho tells me also of the de\'astations committed in the 
coimtry by this man-eater, that has so terrified our people; who passes very few days 
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witlioiit finding "a new victim, and is so crafty that the hunters have never yet been 
able to take him. The Hindoos pretend that a tiger which has once tasted human flesh 
will never more cat any other kind ; on the other hand, European hunters, having 
frequently remarked that these man-eaters are always bare of parts of their coats, 
and sickly, have attributed this condition to the effect of human flesh. Tho most simple 
explanation of these two hypotheses is this : When the tiger groAVS old, he loses, like 
all animals, a great part of his strength and all his agility. Should ho then attack, as 
before, a strong bullock on tho mountain, ho is repulsed or only brings it down with 
difficulty; should he pursue a stag or an antelope, he finds it impossible to catch it. 
Ho therefore watches anxiously by the road-side and sees a man approaching ; his hunger 
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overcomes the fear he always lias for this strange animal, and ho finds him an ampler 
and easy prey. This is Avhy he abandons every other kind of chase, and lives on 
mankind only. 

A short distance from Tintoui the defiles become narrower; and at daybreak we 
find ourselves at the bottom of a narrow gorge, overhung cverywhcTo by walls of nearly 
black rock; a thick forest, composed of the most magnificent odorous shrubs of India, 
cov('ring the sides and tho crest of the mountain. Tho landscape is of a wild and grand 
bciiiity, surpassing our most beautiful European scenes. Enormous blocks of white quartz, 
tliroAvu hero and there, sparkle in the sun. The pals of the Eheels, placed on tho summit 
of the cliffs, with a scanty circle of fields at their feet, resemble, Avith their walls of 
backAVood, gigantic eagles’ nests. At various distances, the dark figure of a Bhcel stands 
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out on the summit of a rock. These arc the sentinels who keep watch over the road ; not 
one of our movements cscai)es their observation, but our number and the protection of 
the Thakour guarantee us against any attack. 

The valley wo traverse about eight o’clock in the morning is one of the most sacred 
plaees. in the Ufigur. In the centre of a wood planted with fruit trees, rise three or four 
pagodas of great aiitiqiiity, visited at certain periods of tluj year by the Bhc(d tribes, and 
even by the Ihijpoots in the neighbourhood. They are temj)l(\s, with tall, slender towers 
covered with sculptures ; magnificent columns, of the Jain order, support elegant 
peristyles ; and statues of elephants, with elevated trunks, guard the entrance. At thci 
time we passed, some bards alone inhabited this sacred oasis, and I envied them their 
lot. A few jiaccs from the temide a large stream flowed, winding in its course bequeath 
the trees, among the branches of Avhich thousands of birds, of golden plumage, and 
parrots sjiorted. Such a calm reigned all around, such a jileasant coolness over all the 
wood, that 1 longed to jiass at least one day there; but the want of provisions for my 
numerous escort hindered me from establishing my cami^ there. It is impossible to dream 
of a more beautiful corner of the earth than this oasis, hidden in the midst of the gorges 
of the Dounghers 

The sun already is high above the horizon before we reach the Mookain of Sameyra. 
This village, belonging to a Thakour, a vassal of the Eajah of Doungherpore, is situated 
at the entrance of a rich but small valley. Here, again, the Thakour’s fort commands 
the neighbourhood. ‘With this chief, also, I have an exchange of courtesies, and I 

obtain two sowars to add to my escort A few paces from our tent is one of 

those curious baolis which I have already described at Tintoui. This one appears, to 
bo of gr(‘ater antiquity, and its columns and bas-reliefs are superior in execution. 
Towards evening the young Bhcel women come to fill their pitchers at the cistern. I 
admire these supt*rb groups of young half-clad women, of tdegant forms, advancing 
graciifully and supporting their amphoroo on their heads. Some of the men come to 
sit under the kiosks of the baoli, and attentively inspect us. The setting sun gilds 
the summits of the surrounding peaks, and illumines with a fantastic light the sublime 
picture spread before us. This night the sentinels arc doubled, and fires are lighted 
round the eami) to show the Bhecls that wo are on the watch. 

December 25. — Having to cross some difficult passes, wc did not raise our cncami)- 
ment till six o’clock in the morning. The country is of an aspect indescribably wild. 
The dej)th8 of the valleys are encumbered with j)iled-up fragments of rock, between 
which wind narrow paths; and it is marvellous to see with what patience and address 
our heavily laden camels overcome all these obstacles. The horsemen of Tintoui and 
the soldiers from Puttiala form Avith me the advanced guard; our camels, with their 
drivers, and thirty Indian traA'cllers who have joined us at different places on the 
route to cross the defiles under our protection, are together in the centre ; and Schaumburg, 
with some horsemen, brings up the rear. This redoubling of precautions has been 
recommended to us, for we have to cross one of the most redoubtable districts, the 
inhabitants of AAdiich do not respect any caraA^an. After several very narrow passes, we 
enter a fertile valley, shut in between superb mountains : the coup (Toeil is very imposing ; 
these masses of rock, these forests covering the decliA' itics, form a whole of much grandeur. 
The pills are very numerous, and appear in ranges on both sides. Scarcely had we entered 
this place Avhen an incident occurred that might huA^e put a stop to our journey altogether. 
During the morning wo passed some Bheels, who Avent by calm and silent, without responding 
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to tlio fraternal salutes wliieh our sowars addressed to them. One of the latter, indignant at 
this incivility, took advantage of one of these men being alone to throw himself upon him, 
beat him, and snatch away liis bow and arrows. This affair, which might have had such 
terrible consequences for ns, took j)lacc unknown to me, occupied as I was in discussion 
with Ihiktawar; but I was soon informed of it, for the soldier, knowing that .1 had 
manifested a desire to possess some Bheel arrows, came in triumjdi to bring me his troj)hy. 
I at once comprehended the danger we ran, and had scarcely had time to give some 
orders when the war-cry resounded in the valley, and was repeated by all the echoes. 
From every pal that we could sec, men came running down towards us. To describe 
the confusion that then broke out in the centre of our caravan Avould be almost an 
impossibilitj\ The women shrieked; the merchants behaved like madmen; even the 
camel-drivers joined in the uproar. As for our soldiers, their attitude was worthy of 
all praise. They proceeded to charge their j>ioces and light their matches, and awaited 

my orders. The llheels, seeing us tfike up our j)osition, advanced irresolutely; our 

fire-arms intimidated them somcAvliat. However, they were already in great force, and 
some V(‘ntured to slioot arroAvs at us, but out of range. A few of them managed to 
draAv iK'ar us hy creeping behind the btishes, and clischarged a ftjw shots, one of which 
hit a camel, Avhich began belloAving and thereby added to the disordiT. I was about 
to give orders to respond by opening fire upon tliem when I saw an old Ihijpoot 
liorseinan of our escort from Sameyra set oft* at a gallop towards some high tufts of 
grass near AA’liich Avere our camels. IluktaAvar and I followed him. At the moment 
AA'o joined him, avo saAV him face about and fall, Avith raised sabre, upon a poor old 
liheel, coAA’ering in the grass ; W’ho Avas soon made prisoner, and in the tAvinkling 
of an eye had his hands bound. This action produced a magical effect. I heard 
terrible cries raised around ; arroAVs fell thickly about us ; and several shots were 
fired on the part of the caravan. We beat a retreat A\dih our prisoner ; and, the old 
soAvar having bad lime to explain that he kncAV the old felloAV A'ory aa"o 11 as the 
chief ot one of the pals, I had it proclaimed to the llheels that, if they continued to 
assail us, our first act should be to kill the old chief; to Avhich they replied Avith loud cries, 
but did not retire. AVhen I had the old llhecl unbound, he explained to me, in bad 
Hindostani, hoAV deeply the pcoide of his tribe had been pained and shocked by the insult 
we had inflicted upon them in maltreating one of their number. They thought themselves, 
he said, under the protection of Europeans, and Avero not accustomed to such proceedings, 
lie demanded the restoration of the bow and arroAVS lately despoiled. I assured him that 
I deplored the event, and offered to give up the boAV and arroAVs, and to make the soAvar 
apologize. The boAV and arroAVS were then returned ; but, as for himself, avo detained him 
till Ave got out of the valley. At the moment of restoring him to liberty, I had a largo glass 
of brandy filled, Avhich he drank off at a single draught, and Avhich seemed to gain mo his 
entire friendship. He quickly rejoined his OAvn friends, who had folloAVcd us in silence ; 
and thereupon he launched against our party all the impri'cations imaginable, crying 
out that he did not recognise the obligation of salutation, except in the presence of Sahibs, 
and that, if ho ever again saw any of our followers in the valley, they should feel his 
vengeance*. This last menace apparently did not in the least disturb our sowars, although 
they had to return home by the same road. 

AVo encamped, to-day, near the town of Betehouwara, situate in the centre of a wide 
A alley ; pitching om- tent under the shelter of a hill, on Avhich is a temple dedicated 
to Gauesii, to ensure ourselves some little protection against the sharp Avind Avliich has 
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boon blowing sinco morning. The Tliakour of tho place camo to pay us a visit ; and 
having indulged — no doubt to give himself some assurance — in copious libations, ho arrived 
in a lamentable state of intoxication. IIo appeared to be proud and harsh with his 
subjects, and, during tho interview, he afforded us an unheard-of serio-comic spectacle by 
making us profuse apologies; taking us, in fact, for English officials authorised to exact 
an account of his conduct. 

Having need of some provisions which I could not procure in tho village, I made a 
bargain w'ith him, whereby ho undertook to supply eight fowls and four dozen eggs 
for a bottle of English rum. 

December 20. — ^Tho defiles become more spacious, and the mountains, loss lofty and quite 
bare, seem to bo entirely composed of a very brilliant laminated schist, furrowed by thick 
veins of milky quartz. Sotting out at five o’clock in tho morning from our last camp, 
wo reached Khairwara towards noon. It is a long valley, surrounded by mountains, 
circular and of small elevation. In tho centre is the English out-station of Khairwara, 
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whose bungalows, barracks, and bazaar cover small isolated mounds. This out-station, 
or advanced post, is a point of observation established by the British Government some 
years ago to keep tho Bhecls in check ; and tho garrison is entirely composed of native 
mountaineers, commanded by three European officers, who, with tho doctor, constitute 
tho whole society of this forlorn point. On my arrival, I at once sought the residence 
of Major Mackenzie, tho commanding officer of the place, and learned with regret his 
recent departure together with his officers; the date of their return not being known. 
To console us, however, a liavildar of the Bhoel regiment very politely conducted us to a 
pretty bungalow, which the Major kindly places at the disposal of tho few and far- 
between visitors. 

Decemher 27. — ^The pleasure of finding ourselves in a comfortable habitation decided 
us on remaining over to-day at Khairwara. It is tho first house in India in which I 
have found a fireplace, and tho rigorous cold makes mo appreciate all the comfort of 
a good fire. To crown om happiness, the Major arrived during the day, and immediately 
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invited us to come to liis house. He was a charmingly agreeable man, and ono who testified 
as much interest in, as astonishment at, tho object that load us to traverse these 
regions. lie listened attentively to everything I related to him, and considered that wo 
had escaped a great danger in our rencontre of tho 25th. Wo spent a delightful 
evening with tho ofiicers at tho Major’s house ; all of whom expre.sscd their surprise at 
our i^ursuit of tho route wo had chosen. Eighty miles still separated us from tho end of 
our journey ; but, though still in tho Bhccl country, wo had nothing more to fear. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE COUNTRY OF THE BHEELS— 

The Aravali Mountains and their lliches. — Pursad. — Jackals. — We lose our Way. — Oudeypoor, the Capital 
of Moywar. — Our Bivouac at the Arena. — We are taken for Spies. — The Rajpoots. — Legends. — The Bao 
of Baidlah. — The Triumphal Arch at Tripolia. — The Town. — Lake Peshola. — The Islands. 

ilfSN lie morning of tJio 28th of December our caravan started from Khairwara, 
escorted by five horsemen from the contingent of Oudeypoor, who, by the 
orders of Major Nixon, took the place of the sowars of Sameyiu and Tintoui, 
whom I had dismissed. 

At the distance of one or two miles from the station, Ave entered the defiles. The 
aspect t»f the mountains was completely changed ; their lofty peaks, bare and rugged, 
differed very much from tlie steep lulls of southern Dagur, Avhile their chains being 
farther apart farmed broad valleys furrowed by watercourses. AVo had left the 
Viudhyas and had now entered the AraA'alis. This chain Avhich, separating from the 
groat ui'tAvork of mountains, runs in a northerly direction through the Avholo of 
llajpootana as far as Delhi, is one of the richest and least kuoAvn throughout India. 
The gi'<>ater jtai-t of it is comijosed of granite, resting on raussiA’o and compact beds of 
dark blue slate ; its A'alleys abound in coloured quartz, and in schistous, laminated slate, 
Avhich present every possible tint from jnirplo to gold. Its productions are inexliaustible, 
and here are often found black and coloured marble, gneiss, and syenite. Besides gold, 
silver, copper, lead, and tin, this chain contains rock crystal, amethysts, chrysolinc, car- 
buncles, and giimcts, as avcU as a few small emeralds ; all Avhich riches lie unused. 

After a long march wo reached Pursad, where wo were to encamp. The valley 
surroimding the village liad been cleared of wood, to make room for fields, which enabled 
one to take in the Avhole vioAV at a glance. The houses are prettily grouped on the 
ridge of a sterile hill, croAvned with rose-coloured quartz ; the gardens slope doAvn gently 
to a nullah; and, rising above all, stand the sharp peak of a pagoda and the towers 
of the baronial castle. The higher parts of the mountain are inhabited by Pfil Bheels, 
Wo hesitated for an instant between an ancient and picturesque caravansary and a 
venerable banyan tree on the edge of the nullah; but the latter secured the choice, and 
wo pitched our tents beneath its enormous branches. I received the Arisit of the Thakoor, 
and during the march two sowars from Ehairwara joined us, having been sent as a 
reinforcement by Major Nixon. Oar caravan, like a snowball, had so increased in 
since we left Ahmcdabad that, in the evening, when all the camp-fires were lighted , a 
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stranger might have taken us for the vanguard of an expedition, instead of peaceable 
travellers on the mai'ch. 

One of the officers of the ganison at Khairwara had been kind enough to give me 
a volume of Bishoi) Ilcbcr’s travels in Central India, and I spent the evening in 
extracting from the accounts of this indtifatigablc traveller information concerning the covmtry 
through whicli I Avas about to pass. In 1820 , at the time when he undertook to visit 
Kajpootana, lie says that the journey Avas considered as dangerous as that into the centre 
of Africa. He had great difficulty in collecting an escort to accompany him into these 
regions, Avhioh CA'ciy one depicted as savage and inhospitable, destitute of proA'isions and 
AA'atcr, and OA’errun by bands of brigands, hardly more to bo feared by the traveller than 
the inhabitants tliemsclvcs. It is no doubt OAA’iug to these lAither exaggerated descriptions 
of Tod and Hebor that many succeeding travellei's have abandoned this magnificent country, 
concerning which avc haA’e had scarcely any information since that time. 

Several times during the night I Avas UAvakened by the iiiercing cries of jackals 
jiroAvling round tlie camp. Annoyed by their j)erseverance, I AA'ent out of my tent to 
tell one of the sentries to di-iA'o them off by firing. 15nt the soldiers, tired out by their 
long day’s march, Avere all fast asleep round the fires, having left the custody of the 
camp to the moon, Avhicli Avas shining Avith unusual brilliancy. I AA'alked toAV'ards the 
lazy men to recall them to their duty, Avhen I saw, at a short distance from me, an 
animal rise to its fei't and move aAA'ay slowly ; it Avas a cheetah Avhich had approaebod 
our fires in the liopi? of surprising one of oAir dogs. I alloAved it to go off in peace, 
and aAVokc the guards Avith a sharp reprimand for their negligence. 

On the moniing of the 20th Ave entered a series of gorges, ravines, and defiles, fif a 
character so wild and rugged that, for a moment, I feared the route Avould be im- 
practicable for our beasts of burden. The ground Avas formed of dark slate, presenting 
its edges like knife-blades ; and I am still at a loss to understand hoAV our i)Oor camels 
managed to get OA'er it Avithout Avouuds. To look at their long feet and huge humps, 
one can scarcely believe that these desert ships arc so useful amongst the mountains, 
carrying heavy boxes simply balanced, and passing, Avith the confidence of mountain 
mulc.s, OA'er the most difficult places. 

At eleven o’clock avc descended into a beautiful A'alley, tlu’ough Avhich ran a deep 
nullah. A magnificent group of temples, built of Avhitc marble, stood in the centre of the 
plain, at a short distance from the A'illago of JoAvar. Major Mackiaizio had recommended 
me to pay them a visit, and had even advised me to establish myself in one of them. I 
folloAved his advice, and, whilst our men Avero pitching their tents beneath the gigantic 
banian trees Avhich guarded the entrance, I took possession of a splendid hall in the 
largest pagocki. 

This AA'as the first specimen of the famous Jain architecture of Eajasthau Avhich I 
had had the opportunity of seeing, and I examined it Avith the greatest interest. The 
sanctuary, surmounted by a lofty tower of a slightly pyraraidical form, is covered AA'ith 
an infinite number of statues and fine sculptures, forming a woiuh'rful medley. Most 
of them represent musicians, dancing-girls, monsters, and Hindoo gods worshipping 
impassible pontiffs of the Gymnosophists of India. In front of the sanctuary is situated 
the dmiriy the most important part of the temple, that Avhich is reserved to the 
Avorshippers. It is formed of slender columns, angular in shape and very simple, enclosing 
a huge square hall, surrounded by balconies. The pillars leave, quite in the centre of the 
hall, a largo circular space, covered by one of those wonderful Jain cupolas, which the 
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small columns raise several feet above the flat roof of the hall, thus giving it a light 
and airy appearance. In no other monument had I found such height combined with 
such lightness, simplicity, and good taste. The white marble, of which it is entirely built, 
had acquired a yelloAvish tint from age, which made it look like a building of carved ivory. 

In front of the j)rincipal temple a great many statii(.‘s lay scattered about, some of 
serpentine, others of black, marble ; which had fallen from the ruins of destroyed temples. 
On the other side of <ho river, at the foot of a stcej) bank of i)iiik- coloured slate, stood 
another group of temides, inhabited by bats and overgrown with brambles, which contained 
a few statues of the Tirthankars. All these monuments prove Avhai efforts the Jain 
missionaries made to convert and civilise the inhabitants of these valleys. They may 
bo sjiid to have succeeded for tlie time; but at inesent nothing remains to tell of their 
passage but these few magnificent relics. 

One stage only separatcul us now from Oude3q)Oor; but, as a long march was before us, 

I announced to mj' men that we would take advantage of the full moon to strike the 
camp at one o’clock in the morning. Accordingl}" we oi\\y took a naji; and at the hour 
above mentioned, having i)roA ided ourselves with Bheel guides, supidied by the Thakour 
of JoAvar, we started on our march. The moon lighted up the country brilliantty, 
and we Avere adA^ancing rapidl}^, Avhen the guide siiddenlj- declared that he had mistaken 
the way. This did not seem i)robable ; nevertheless, Ave had to resign ourselA^cs to oui’ 
fate and folloAV him across the forest, our camels stumbling against the I'ocks and impeded 
by the pricklj" bushes. We dismounted, and, fii*es being lighted, Avatchfullj" and patientlj' 
awaited the dawn. At about fiA^e o’clock in the morning avc started afresh on our journeys, 
and had the satisfaction of finding a path AA'hicli led to a village. Before reaching it a 
tiger caused us some alarm. It crossed our path, gazed at us for a fcAV^ moments, and 
then buried itself in the jungle; but the camels Avere very much frightened at the sight 
of it, and gaA^e us much trouble all the way to the village. On arriving, the Bheels 
ansAvered our inquiri('s most courteously, and, offering themselves as guides, abused the 
man who had guided us from JoAvar. 

By sunrise we Avero crossing magnificent forests, where avo suav numerous herds of wild 
boars. The forest then seemed to come to an abrupt termination ; and at scAxm o’clock we 
found ourselves surrounded by numberless small mounds, Avhich avctc coA^ered AA’ith luxuriant 
crox)S of a herb called Ivalam. I luiA^e rarely seen such an original-looking country. Game 
Avas abundant among the grass and bushes, and I killed, ca eii from our path, a great many 
I)artridges and junglc-foAvl. 

At length Ave i>asscd round the last hill, and Oudeypoor, the capital of Mey war, was before 
us. My men shouted and danced for joy’'. As for my’self, I stood in ecstasy” gazing on the 
sublime panorama spread out at my feet. Never had I even hoped to sec anything so 
beautiful : it resembled one of the fairy cities in the Arabian Nights, In the foreground a long 
lino of forts, j)agodas, and palaces stood out from a background of gardens, aboA^e Ayhich. 
api)carcd the toAvn, a fantastic assemblage of bell-tiUTets, toAvers, and kiosks, built up the side 
of a pyramidical hill ; on the summit of Avhich AA^as an immense palace of white marble, 
which contrasted finely with the dark blue of the mountains behind it. This palace, 
with its siflcndid proi)ortions, api)eared to soar like the New Jerusalem aboA’e a terrestrial 
city. Neither pen nor pencil could give the marvellous effect of that town, which is 
well named Oudeypoor, the City of the Eising Sun. Soon, however, this beautiful sight 
disappeared as wo descended Avith difficulty into the desolate ravines which guard this 
paradise. 


V 
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On aj^proaching the to^vii, I inquired of several passers-by for the road leading to 
the Eesideiice of the English agent, and they eagerly accompanied us to it. It is a huge 
palace, surmounted by domes and extensive terraces which cover the whole summit of a 
hillock to within a short distance of the ramparts. 

Some servants in scarlet livery announced, to my great disjippointment, that the 
English agent had not yet returned from his tour of inspection, and that it would bo 
imj^ossiblo for us, in his absence, to find any lodgings in the .city. I cast a hopeless 
look on the surrounding country, where I saw nothing but stony hills, without a single 
tree to shade our tent from the mid-day sun, or to shelter us from the cold at night. 
At this moment a jcmalnr^ or head servant, came rimiiiug to offer us ajiartments in 
the buildings of the palace. There was no use in hesitating, and I accepted, though 
somewhat reluctantly, the Jemadar^s offer, making up my mind to (iuit the lii»sidency 
as soon as I could find sonic camping-ground. 

On the following day, December 31st, our first care was to ride off to pay a visit 
to the Dewan, Luclimaii Hao, for whom we had a letter from Major ^Mackenzie. Our 
sowars formed our escort, and our little trooi) direct'd its course towards the Gate of 
Elephants, which was the nearest of those which gave entrance to the town. The 
ranqiarts, lofty and loo])holed, arc surrounded by a deei) ditch, full of running water ; 
but they are composed of simi)lo walls of great thickness, without counterforts or earth- 
works : a few cannon-shot would make a fonnidable breach in them. At regular 
intervals the wall is supported by square bastions, armed with cannon. The gateway 
itself, which is very strongly fortified, forms a winding entrance, defended by several 
portcullis, and under the fire of the guns ; while the gates themselves are armed 
with iron spikes, Avhich prevent assailants from employing elephants to break them in. 

The officer commanding the guard came out at our apin'oach, and asked us wluu*o 
we Avere going. At the name of the DcAvan, howcA^er, he signed to us to pass, and dei)utcd 
a soldier to conduct us to his abode. AVe then entered a croAvdc<l and A'cry naiTow 
bazaar, Avherc our soAvars cleared the A^'^ay for us, the peoi>lc staring at us Avith great 
curiosit}^, and appearing little accustomed to see any other l^uropeans than those of 
the Eesidency. EA^ery thing was iicav to mo ; the architecture of tlio houses, the lyp<\s of 
the inhabitants, the tcanplcs Avhich I saw rising on all sides, the magnificcait buildings 
standing amongst half- ruined hovels; — everything that surrounded me Avas not only iicav, 
but strikingly jneturesque as Avell, of a character that I never even dreamt of. 

I dismounted in the courtyard of the house of Luchman Eao. It Avas rather a 
poor-looking, though original, edifice, Avith colonnaded galhuics embellishing the front, and 
the casements of the Avdndo\v^s, loaiditioned Avith perforated slabs, projecting from the 
building. The minister received us Avell ; but ho was a Brahmin, not a Bajpoot. IlaAdng 
been informed of the j)urposo of our traA^els, ho answered Arith those Indian promises 
Avliich mean nothing at all. ‘‘We Avish to see the Maharana.’^ “Certainly; he Avill be 
very happy to receive you.” But as to how, Avheii, or where, I could not get the least 
explanation. 

T asked him urgently to procure us some lodgings in the town; but, refusing 
to take that responsibility on himself Avithout consulting the Bana, he offered 
us tlu? buildings of the Ilatoalla^ or Arena, oiilside the town, and near the Eesidency. I 
bad nothing to do but to accept them, and I left him Avith bitter feelings, as I compared 
my reception at Baroda with that Avhich I had received here in the caj^ital of the Sun 
of the Ilindoos. 
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1 returned to the Eesideney and found all my men in holiday attire, and our 
table laden with a IComcric repast — quarters of venison, vegetables, and fruit. I 
demanded an explanation of all these festive preparations. My servants eame in order 
and saluted me, saying that it was to celebrate the end of the year, and to put me in 
a right frame of mind to commence the next. We sat dowm, Schaumburg and I, by 
ourselves, to the feast, and drank to that new year of which we cxi)ectcd so much, and 
which found us isolated and abandoned in an inhospitable town, liut our impressions 
underwent a considcinblo change in a few days. 

On the following day, the 1st January, 18GG, wc transported our goods and chattels 
into the buildings of the Arena. At any other time I should have admired them ; but 
the day was cold, and I could nowhere discover in all the colonnades any shelter from 
tho wind, which put mo i-athcr out of humour. I was obliged, therefore, to make an 
artifi(fial room in tho centre of the largest hall, by spreading tho khanats of our tent 
from pillar to pillar. 

This Arena, in which formerly were held elephant-fights and combats between men, 
consists of several large paA'ilions, 2 )ai*tly surrounding a long court, shixt in on the side 
towards tho country by walls. The iiavilions are of xiu imposing style, raised on stone 
terraces, six or eight metres high, and formed of rows of pillars which support a flat 
roof. That which wc occupied contained no less than forty-eight pillars, aiTanged in four 
roAVS, giving a A'cry pretty effect. In these buildings, besides, no wall intervened to hiile 
the view, so that fi’om the centre of this elevated apartment one oA'crlooked the Avliole 
neighbourhood. Such Avas the lodging that avo OAA'cd to tho high protection of the prime 
minister, and to tho munificence of the Kana — veiy grand and beautiful as a monu- 
ment, and no doxibt very pleasant in summer, but very uncomfortable during tho cold 
Aveathcr. 

Shortly after our instalment wc rcceiA'cd several visitors, amongst others the Director 
of Prisons and a captain of the guards. These tAA’o were A’cry civil to us; but they 
plied us Avith reiterated questions, and I saw that they had a Aaguo suspicion that we 
were spies. I kept on repeating that Arc had come to visit the country, to study its 
customs and explore its wonders. They incessantly asked, “Who sent you?” and all 
my expliinations failed to convince them that I had incurred all tho dangers of my long 
travels for tho Ioa'o of science. 

The prime minister himself jjaid us a visit, accompanied by an imposing escort. 
He AA’as extremely polite, admiring the ingenious Arxiy in which wc had fitted iqx the 
Burra Derah, going into ecstasies over our horses, and delighted with everything aa'c 
had with us. Then, in tho most artless manner, he begged mo to let him know tho 
political mission I Avas charged with, adding that no one should hear of it but the Bana. 
HoAvever, seeing that I persisted in my denial, he promised to present me officially to 
tho prince tho next tlay. 

On tho folloAving day the same thing liappcned. At the A'eiy moment when I was 
starting to attend tho promised xiudience, one of tho king’s secretaries, Bulwant Eao 
by name, came galloping up on horseback, and made me turn back. With an air of 
great importance ho informed me that it was necessary for mo to explain all that I 
wished to say to tho Kana, before the intervicAV. I had a great mind to send him 
back with a message to say that I did not care to see the Rana at all; hut I checked 
my impatience sufficiently to repeat my explanations, and to content myself Vith tho 
usual answer. This time the secretary took short-hand notes of what I had said and 
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he left me with the assurance that I should have the desired interview in the course 
of a few days. 

My reason for insisting on seeing the Bana was that, if I was once received by 
him, I could count on a good reception from all the other Ejijpoot liajahs, as they 
consider him the head of their race. 

The present ^laharana of Meywar, Sambhoo Sing, quite a yoiing man (eighteen years 
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of age), a Rajpoot Oheloto of the clan of Sesoudias, is the recognised representative of tho 
Souriavanscs, tho famous Indian race of the Sun. 

This renown, which belongs to a family of princes of secondary rank, is duo to the 
courage Avith Avhich it oi)posed the Mussulman invasions. When conquered, it broko oflf 
that ih giAuUng though profitable alliance with the imperial family at Delhi, which tho 
otlu'r Itujahs eagerly accepted, and preserved the pririty of its caste at tho cost of its 
blood. This courage has not only placed it at the head of the Indian nobility, but has 
also given it many honours and prerogatives. In the assembly of princes tho Bana 
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always occtipies the scat of honour, and has tho right of speaking; and, in tho discus- 
sions which often arise amongst the Kajpoots on points of caste or religion, ho is tho solo 
arbitrator, and from his sentence there is no appeal. 

Tho territory belonging to this family is, as near as possible, the same as it has been 
over since tho Ghclote Eappa ovorlhroAV tho Mori kings of Chittorc, in 728 , and established 
the dynasty of the Bunas. It comprises the provinces of Meywar, bounded on the south 
by tho Vindhya Mountains, on the west by the Aravalis, on the cast by Malwa, and on 
the north by Ajmere. Tho revenues of this state, being at the present time some 
forty lakhs of rupees, place it among tho secondary states, although its extent, which is 
really considerable, assigns it a higher rank. Tho future of this country should bo very 
great, for it ought to increase its revenue a ]uindre<lfold. Amongst tho genealogical 
claims made by tho Banas, there are two which arc worthy of notice. They claim connec- 
tion wilh tho kings of Bj'rsia, through a daughter of the last Chosrocs, tho great Noushiroan, 
who married ouo of the Banas; and with tho Boman emperors of Constantinople in a 
similar manner. 

There is not a family in tho w’orld which possesses a^ pedigree so correctly traced from 
fabulous times us that of the Banas of Chittoro and Oudeypoor. It will be understood 
how much all these interesting I’eminiscences, attached to this young man, increased my 
wish to SCO him, and to be able to study with him these poetical traditions. 

It is at Oudeypoor tliat one, nowadays, finds tho chiefs of the 2>rincipal Bajpoot tribes 
— the Scsoxidias, the Bahtorcs, the Chohans; in fact, it is almost the only i>lace where this 
race is preserved in all its purity. One still finds among tho Bajpoots those brilliant 
qualities, that jneud lo)’alty and urbanity, which excited to such a i)itch the enthusiasm 
of Colonel Tod, their panegyrist and historian. They have not allowed themselves to be 
influenced by the contact of invading races, either Mogul or English, nearly as much 
as other tribes. Their name means “ Sons of Kings ; ” and each one of them can trace 
his genealogy back into the olden times, to tho sovereigns of the country. 

'fhe names of the. diftbrent clans arc always derived from some memorable action of 
their founders. Thus tlu) royal family of Oudeypoor, the Scsoudias, owe their name to the 
following legend. 

One day, one of tho Banas was hunting, with his nobles, in the plains of Meywar, 
Avhen by accident he swallowed a largo fly ; which, lodging in his stomach, caused him so 
much suffering that ho wished to jmt an end to himself. But a fakir presented himself 
and offered to cm’c tho Bana ; and having, unobserved, cut off the tip of a cow’s car, tho 
holy man AVKq)pod it in a piece of linen, tied a piece of string to it, and made the Buna 
SAvallow it. This bait having reached his stomach, tho fly took hold of it instinctively, 
and was easily drawn out. The prince, however, insisted on knowing tho means employed ; 
and tho fakir, driven into a corner, at length told the terrible secret. Upon hearing 
that a part of the sacred animal hud thus i)assed his lips, the Bana was in consternation. 
Ho felt himself unworthy of living after such a crime. Accordingly ho determined to 
put an end to his existence, purifying his lips by swallowing molten lead. Surrounded 
by his wcei)ing courtiers, tho piinco took the vase with a firm hand, and emptied it at 
a draught ; but, 0 miracle of the gods ! tho liquid metal passed his Ups without burning 
them, having been transformed into deliciously cool water in his mouth. Becognising 
the divine protection in this wondcrfi^ transformation, tho Bana and his tribe took the 
name of Sesoiidia, derived from tho substantive scesa (lead). Some rival tribes pretend, 
it is true, that this name is derived from scssa (a hare), and that it was given to 
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this tribe because its warriors one day abandoned the pursuit of an enemy to hunt a 
hare which had crossed their path. You see that puns are in vogue even among the 
Eajpoots. 

The Sesoudias are a good type of the race of the Sons of Kings; tall, well made, 
and possessing proud and expressive features of great beauty, which are strictly of 
the Aryan cast. They wear the beard very long, divided into two pointed whiskei’s, 
which forms the distinctive peculiarity of almost every Eajpoot. Their only profession is 
that of arms ; and in Meywar they constitute the whole aristocracy and army. They 
are very coiungeous, good horsemen, and intrepid hunters. A young Itajpoot, when grouii 
up, is not received into men’s society \intil he has, single handed, killed one of the 
enormous wild boars which inhabit the Aravalis. He starts alone, armed Avith his shield 
and his heavy enUh' ; and, posting himself in one of the paths beaten by these animals, 
he aAA'aits, Avith one knee on the ground, the arrival f>f his terrible adversaiy. If ho 
is successful, he returas to his hut and iuAates the men of his family to a feast, AA'hieh 
chiefly consists of the boar he has killed. The Rajpoots arci very partial t(» the flesh of 
the Avihl boar. 

Tho turbans of the Rajpoots arc always coquet tishly and gracefully folded. Their 
shape is very A’arious. Some are in the form of a cap Avith the edges turned up, others like the 
Greek cap. Their costume is verj'’ elegant, — a long tight tunic, and tight trousers, 
generally made of some richly embroidered stuff, and trimmed Avith gold lacCAVork. They 
alone of all tho Indian castes Avear, roimd their ankles and AA’rists, heavy bnicelets of solid 
gold. Their girdles arc ahvays ornamented Avith a regular armoury of daggers, dirks, 
and swords, and from their shoulders hangs tho round, semi-tiunspareut shield, made of 
rhinoceros-skin, which is ornamented with gold knobs. Their horses are richly and taste- 
fully caparisoned ; the saddles high, Avell stuffed, and covered Avith silk horsecloths ; and on 
each side hang yaks’ tails of snowy whiteness, which hide the legs of the cavalier. The 
hoi-ses’ heads, adorned with plumes, are attached to tho breastplate by a very short 
martingale, which forces the animals to arch their necks in a most gi-accful mamier. They 
take great care of their horses, and like to sec them very fat ; and, like the Mahrattas, they 
make them jump and curvet about. 

The Rajpoot women arc fcill, well-made, and sometimes very pretty. Only those of tho 
highest classes are shut up in the zenanah. The rest go free, Avith the face uncovered ; but 
they modestly draw their aarri across their faces if they perceiA'o that they are being stared 
at by a European. 

Their costume is very gniccful, but not so light as that of the Avomen of Goojerat and the 
Dekkan. A large plaited petticoat descends to the knee; a light bodice coA’^ers tho breast 
and shoulders; and a thin silk scarf, falling from the head, where it is fastened in a 
point, completes their costume. Like all the Indian races, they cover themselves Avith 
ornaments of gold and silver. 

There is still another order of men Avho have hold a high position among the Rajpoots 
from remote ages, viz., that of the bards or heroic poets. Every tribe and every important 
family, cA'cry sovereign and every feudal baron, keeps one. Tho duty of the bard is to 
preserve all tho ancient traditions concerning the origin of the race and family to Avhich ho 
belongs. He keeps the pedigree, and on grand occasions recites tho names of its ancestors 
and the noble deeds which rendered them illustrious. He is also a poet, composing hymns 
and distiebs for the family ceremonies, and channing the company in tho evening Avith his 
extempore poetry. The person of the Bhat, or bard, is sacred. Ho has the honour of 
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carrying the declarations of warj ho arranges treaties, and plays an important part in all 
negotiations. lie employs himself also with the study of astrology j and amongst the desert 
tribes ho holds a higher position than even the Brahmin jmest. 

The Rajpoots now invest themselves Avith the title of Kshatriya, a name Avhich 
originally belonged to the Avarlike Aryan race Avhich established itself on the lofty table-land 
of Hindostan in com 2 )any Avith the Brahmins — ^that race of 2)ric8ts. As Kshatriyas, they trace 
their descent from Rama, the conqueror of Lanka, avIio was king of the race of the Sun ; by 
which they make out that they AA'<‘re establislied in the country about 2000 years n.c. But 
it is now nearly certain that their invasion of India dates from a much more recent epoch. 
According to tho Brahmins, the Kshatriyas Avere all destroyed by a general rising of the 
other castes, Avhieh avus directed by Parasouranm, an incarnation of Vishnu, several 
centuries before our era. ‘Wliethcr they Avere destroyed or not, they certainly lost 
their im'ponderanco, for avo find that several families of the. Soudras, amongst others the 
Mmiriyus, succeeded each other on tho imi)erial throne of Magadha. The Rajpoots made 
their first api)earaneo on the i)olitical stage of India about tho sixth or seventh century. 
They had remained a long time established on tho banks of tho Indus ; and Tod thinks that 
they are tho Scythian tribes Avho had iuA'aded, little by little, the western frontiers of India. 
Between the sixth and scA'eiith centimes avo find that these Rajpoot tribes became all- 
pOAverful. Tho Chandolas took iiossession of Malwa; the Chohans and Rahtores seized 
Oanouje and Delhi; and the fxhelotes and Baghelas look Meywar and Goojerat. At that 
time tho Rajiioots still kept themselves separate from tho great Hindoo family. Their 
religion Avas that of tho Jains, and all their tr.ulitions had reference to the noble Mount 
Aboo. They Avere, however, raindly conA’erted, and then established those jirctensions to 
the title of Kshatriya which the Brahmins themselves have steadily refused to recognise 
up to tho present lime. Their type differs largely from the other Hindoos, and their 
manners and customs resemble those of the Parthians and Scythians rather than those of 
the Vcdic Kshatriyas. Everything, in fact, points to the Rajpoots as being tho repre- 
sentatiA'cs of the last Indo-European invadei’s of India. 

The GoA'ernor of tho Prisons, Avho came occasionally to see me, inAdted mo to visit 
the iirincipal iirison. It is a little fort, ideasantly situated on tho summit of one of tho 
loAV hills Avhich OA'crlook tho town ranqiai’ts. Above the principal ontranco is tho main 
building, with turrets, and balconies to tho AidiidoAVS, having a heavy overhanging 
coniice of handsome appearance. The Tanadar lives there. Tho imsoncrs are lodged under 
great sheds, where they sleep on the hardened earth, and long iron bars run tho whole length 
of tho lialls, to Avhich their chains arc attached at night. They are treated humanely 
enough; their chains arc light, and sinqily riv'cted to their ankles, and arc long enough 
to allow them to run. Each jirisoner keeps tho costume in Avhich ho entered tho iirison, 
and everything which concerns his caste is scruimlously respected ; each one daily recemng 
his food and jireparing it himself; for Avhieh piu’poso he is allowed to light a fire 
and draw Avater in perfect liberty. These prisoners aro employed in making roads and 
kcci)ing them in repair; but their daily work of a few hours is not subject to 
strict supervision: in fact, fhoy haA'c ATiy little to complain of, and the inhabitants 
of our Euroiiean prisons AA'onld consider themselves well off under similar circumstances. 

Just as I began to dcsjiair of gaining any advantage by remaining at Oudoypoor, 
an unexpected arrival gi-eatly improA’od the aspect of our affairs. Tho Rao of Baidlah, 
who had only just lieard of our arrival, hastened to come and rescue us from the miserable 
predicament in Avhich we found ouraelvcs. I saw him arrive, carried in a magnificent 
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palanquin, and surrounded by a brilliant escort ; and, taking him by the lumd, I assisted 
bnn to alight, and conducted him ceremoniously to las chair. Tliis act, simido as it was, 
was of great service to me. “ Where have you learnt Indian etiquette, which the Sahibs 
are generally ignorant of?” asked the Kao. This gave me an opporliuiity of telling him 
of my long visit to Karoda, of my intimacy with the Guicowai’, and of the reasons of my 
having come into Meywar. lie listened attentively, scolded me for not having sought 
him out when I first an-ived, and a.ssurod mo that the Eana would certainly cause mo 
to forgot my first impression by receiving me as magnificently as Khunderao. 

The Kao of Baidlah is a handsome old man, a perfect type of the Rajpoot race. 
His bearing is dignified and elegant, and bis conversation has an air of frankness, not 
without a certain amount of diplomatic etiquette, which is rarely found among Indians. 

He is the chief of the feudal council of tht sixteen Kaos or dukes of the kingdom 
of Meywar, those powerful feudal barons Avho, before the interference of the English, 
bad rendered the sovereign’s power merely nominal. Thesi? Itiios, who are nearly all 
descendants of the royal family, bave divided thcf country among themselves in large 
fiefs, in which they exorcise an almost independent autborit}’. They retire into th(*ir 
capitals, and rarely go to Oudeypoor; often th(>y are even in open revolt from the Rana. 
The British GoA'crnment has made great efforts to overthrow the iiower of these petty 
princes, and to concentrate tin* power in the hands of the Kami ; but it has not yet had 
much success. The territory belonging to the Kao of Baidlah is considerable. His capital 
is within a few cdss of Oudcypooi*, which enables him to live there and at the same 
time to attend the court. Ho belongs to the tribe of Chohans, and enjoys several 
curious privileges. Thus, for instance, on the 3rd of the month of Samvatsiri, the insignia of 
royalty arc brought to him at Baidlah, when he goes in great pomp to visit the 
Kana, who himself receives him at the entrance of the palace. 

Being both clever and iiolite, ho has managed to gain the entire confidence of the 
young prince, and at the same time to keep on the most friendly terms with the British 
Government. In fact, ho represents two pax-ties. Ho Avishes to pi-eserve the ancient 
splendour of the house of Oudeypoor and the prerogatives of the nobles ; but he also 
fiivours the propagation of new ideas brought into the country by the Europeans. A 
“ Liberal-Conservative,” ho would like to sec European commerce and industry introduced 
into his country, on condition that his jn-ivileges were respected. 

The protection afforded to Eurojjcan fugitives during the mutiny of 1857 Avas due to 
his influence. They were not only protected from the rebels, but also supported for several 
months. Queen Victoria recompensed the old Kao by sending him a magnificent SAVord 
of honour, which he showed us Avith no little pride. 

His fii-st Ausit lasted more than an hour. He Avished to examine all our luggage, 
doAvn to the articles of our toilet, and Avent into prolonged ecstasies over a stei-coscopc 
containing coloured views of the Tuileries and Versailles; of Avhich I had to make him 
a present, for he could not tear himself fi-om it. To show us that ho Avas a perfect 
master of civilised habits, he took a glass of shciTy and asked me for a cigar. This 
astonished me more than I can express, having ncA'cr seen any Indian, especially one 
of high caste, thus openly adopt our customs. Since then I liave been able to convince 
myself that the Rajpoots have throAvn aside the prejudices of their caste, as regards the 
use of our Avines and tobacco, of AA’hich indeed they consume a great deal. 

The ilao had scarcely left us Avhen Ave received several baskets of fruit and 

vegetables, from some of the nobles; and in the evening the Kana sent a Tliouhlar, who 
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brought us his salaams and a magnificent ddli. The visit of tho Eao of Eaidlah had 
brought about a complete change. 

In the morning "wo found an elephant sent by the Eao, with a jemadar and four 
sowars as an escort. Bulwant Eao, the king’s secretary, who filled the place of cicerone 
to us, led us through a suburb of tho town, which contained the villas of the rich 
inhabitants of Oudeypoor. On all sides were little hills covered ■with shady gardens, in 
which wo could sec pretty kiosks, and pavilions built on tho edge of ornamental pieces 
of water, together with numerous marble temples. We entered tho town through a gate 
flanked by bastions, and passed along tho side of a handsome bazaar. Tho shops arc 
placed under arcades on each side of the road, and have an air of regularity and clcanli- 
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ness which surprised us who had seen the buildings at Goojerat. The general appearance 
of the town is most striking. Every house possesses its balconies and its stone trellised 
windows relieving tho monotony of the walls ; terraces are seen in picturesque disorder ; 
and sculptures, arabesques, and frescoes are met with here and there. 

Some of the streets are long and straight, and great animation reigns in them. In 
one live all the shoemakers, in another the turban- weavers : here every shop is a regular 
arsenal of swords, guns, and shields; and there brocaded robes and jewellery fill the 
stalls. Each business and each trade occupies a quarter by itself, and every one seems 
to ignore the competition of his neighbour. 

The quarter of the nobility contains some magnificent buildings, regular castles, fortresses 
with loopholed walls, towers, palace, and barracks ; but tlieir beauty is disfigured by the 
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numerous ruins which surround the most splendid palaces. The presence of these ruins in 
one part of the toAvn, where the land is proportionately of high value, is accounted for by the 
ill-conccivod respect of the Bajpoots for the works of their fathers. They do not like cither 
to repair or to destroy them, so they leave them where their fate made them fall. From every 
part of the town the palace is visible — a majestic assemblage of domes, turrets, and porticoes. 

AVith difficulty wo climbed the roads udiich conducted to the outbuildings belonging to 
the palace ; they are so steep that carriages can scarcely ascend them. On the high road 
which leads from the Hahtipoh to the palace, and close to the grand entrance, stands 
the pagoda, dedicated to Juggemauth, and built by Pertab Sing towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. It is situated on a lofty terrace, composed entirely of white marble. 
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to which access is had by a handsome flight of steps, guarded by marble elephants with 
raised trunks. Tlio whole temple, in fact, is built of white marble, and is covered Avith 
sculptures. The great tower is very elegant, and rears its summit to a height of about 
seventy-five feet, Avherc the standard of the god floats from a golden staff. A graceful 
pavilion, with a pyramidical roof supported by Pinal’s, stands in front of the building; 
bas-reliefs, representing incidents in the life of Krishna, adorn the walls ; and statuettes 
of (-Icphants and lions surround its base. This peristyle is one of the most beautiful 
spccinions of Jain architecture in Oudeypoor. We then descended the slope of the hill 
facing the lake, and reached a gateway built on the Avater’s edge. This arch is, like 
all the nioimnu'nts of Oudeypoor, built of white marble : it consists of three indented 
arches, and supports an elegant cupola surrounded Avith a balcony. The Indians regard 
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this gateway, which is called Tripolia, or “Triple Gate,” with great veneration. It is 
never used hut for processions which go to the lake during the numerous festivals that 
are hold there. A boat awaited us at the jetty to convey us to the islands, and soon we 
were floating on the tranquil waters of lake Pcshola, in the calm depths of which the 
houses and gardens of the town, stretching along its shores, were reflected. The extremity 
of the lake is confined in a narrow channel by numerous promontories, which are covered 
with palaces; further on, it expands into an enormous ellipsis, in the centre of which are 
the two islands of Jugnavas and Jugmundcr. On one side there is a chain of angular 
mountains, at the foot of which stands the town; on the other are swamps, surrounded 
by jungle and overlooked by several isolated hills of considerable height. 
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The island of Jugnavas was the nearest, so we landed on it. It is literally covered by 
a series of palaces, which were built by the Hana Juggut Sing, and extends over an area of 
a hundred and sixty acres. These palaces contain reception-halls and apartments, and 
baths and kiosks of most beautiful architecture, ornamented with a richness quite fabulous. 
Marble is the only stone employed in their construction ; pillars, vaults, reservoirs, garden 
walks, all arc of marble, either white or black; the walls are ornamented with glittering 
mosaics, and the principal chambers arc decorated with historical frescoes. Each maatf ©f 
buildings has a garden attached to it, surrounded by galleries, where flowers and orange 
and lemon trees grow near a stream, the different channels of which form a curious pattern. 
Immense mango trees and tamarinds shade those beautiful palaces, while the cocoa-nut 
and the date-palm raise, above the very domes, their feathery heads, which are gently 
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swayed to and fro by the breeze from the lake. The smallest details harmonize with 
the beauty of the whole scene. There is nothing grand, nothing which inspires the mind 
with awe. The palaces are small, elegant, and comfortable ; they aro the abodes of pleasure, 
whore the Bana can divest himself of solemn pomp, of which there is always so much at the 
Court of the Sun of the Hindoos. I would willingly have remained on this island for hours ; 
but Bulwant Bao pressed me to visit the second, Jugmundcr, where breakfast, sent by 
the Bao of Baidlah, awaited us. We landed at a flight of maiblo steps, at the side of 
which a row of elephants with uplifted trunks appeared to support the quay. A gigantic 
mango tree nearly filled the flrst court, which is surrounded by the buildings of the palace. 
On the other side is a garden, occupying that entire end of the island which is overlooked 
by a largo building, stirmmmtcd by a Mogul dome, called by my guide the Palace of 
Shah Jehan. This prince, son of the Emperor Jehanghir, having revolted from his father, 
sought refuge at the court of the Bana Kouroun, son of Oumra, who received him in a 
magnificent manner. Ho hud a splendid palace built for him on the island of Jxigmunder, 
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on* the summit of which he placed the Mussulman crescent. The interior was decorated 
with mosaics in jasper, agate, and onyx, and hung with rich draperies; and in one of 
the halls a throne was placed carved out of a solid block of greenish serpentine, supported 
by four female caryatides ; and in the court a chapel, also of serpentine, was consecrated 
to the Mussulman saint, Madar. Many of these souvenirs of the princely hospitality of 
Kouroun still exist. 

At the end of the garden stands a pavilion, twenty feet long and twelve feet wide, 
called the “ Chamber of the Twelve Stones,” because it is built of twelve blocks of white 
marble. On the western side of the island is a palace, roofed with four domes of tho 
shape of a tortoise’s back, and containing magnificent gardens, while at intervals kiosks, 
support (xl by numerous pillars, rise out of the lake itself, which causes them to be deliciously 
fresh and cool. This poetical residence, built for a royal outlaw, was destined, by a curious 
comcidence, to serve a long time afterwards as a refuge for other fugitives. It was on this 
island that tho unhappy remains of the English garrisons of Kecmuch and Indore found an 
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asyltun in 1857. In order to prevent any attempt against them on the part of the fanatics 
who filled tho town, the boats on the lake were collected and taken to Jugmundcr; and 
the Europeans were there able to wait for better days. From this spot on the lake tho 
view embraces tho whole lino of the palaces of Oudeypoor; — ^first, at tho end of tho 
hill tho palace of Oumra, now uninhabited ; then the present palace, with its embattled 
zenanah, its rosanah, tho immense wall of which descends from the summit of the plateau 
to the lake and its gardens, in which stand several kiosks, covering the slope to tho 
water’s edge^ and finally, tho town itself, the fantastic outline of which is lost among 
huge trees. Lake Pcshola reflects in its limpid surface this marvellous scene, one of the 
most beautiful in India, if not in tho world. 
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On reaching the quay, tho state barges of tho Eana were shown to mo ; huge gondolas, 
of graceful build, which can carry about fifty people. Tho stem is arranged in several 
stages, on tho highest of which is placed the Eana’s seat ; and the bows are ornamented 
with largo figure-heads of horses or peacocks, half submerged in tho water. 

In tho evening wo received a visit from our friend tho Hajah of Eaidlah, and thaxiked 
him for tho pleasure ho had procured us Ho came to tell us that he had ordered his 
shikaris to take us to a part of tho country which abounded in game. On the following 
morning, accordingly, wo were taken to a beautiful little lake, hidden in a ravine, where we 
found wild fowl in abundance. Crocodiles also were very numerous on tho lake, and 
made us lose some of our game ; we made up tho difference, however, with partridges and 
hares, numbers of which wo found in tho surrounding country. 
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The Eao of Baidlah kept us thus for several days, inventing now amusements every day, 
when at last I was awakened one fine morning by the firing of cannon, announcing the 
long-expected arrival of Major Nixon, the political agent of the Viceroy of India at the 
Court of the Maharana. I wrote to him immediately, enclosing my letters of introduction, 
and within half an hour we were sitting with him at breakfast. He seemed by no means 
surprised to hear of the coldness "with which we had boon received, and told mo that wo 
had been taken for Hussian spies. Ho made me promise, however, to remain a little longer, 
assuring mo that, as soon as he had presented us to tho Maharana, wo should find quite as 
much to SCO and study at this Court as at that of Baroda. He gave orders fortlnvith to 
enable us to leave our camp at the Arena and to lodge near him. The same evening Major 
Nixon introduced us to two English officers, the engineer and the doctor, who, together with 
him, constituted the whole European establishment of tho Eesidency. T have seldom spent 
so pleasant an evening. Months seemed to have pjissed since I had seen a white face, and 
tho English language sounded harmoniously in my oars. We drank to our mutual 
welcome in the happy valley, and did not separate till late at night. 
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THE COURT OF THE aLlUARANA OF OXTHEVrOOU. 

The Palace. — The Beception at the Durbar. — Festivities at Jugnavas. — Lake Peshola. — Hunting in the Aravalis. 

arrival of the English political agent olfcctctl, as I had foreseen^ an 
mediate change in our position at Oudeypoor ; and, when officially informed 
our arrival, tlio Rana was pleased to receive xis in our capacity of French 
travellers, and ceased to look xipon us in the light of Russian spies, come with the 
intention of drawing him into some conspiracy. With extreme coiu*tc8y. Major Nixon 
offered to present us himself to the prince, and undertook that our first interview should 
compensate for the length of time wo had waited. Wo traversed the town triumphantly 
in one of the royal cai’riagcs, with a guard of honour, which was sent to conduct 
us to tJic Residency ; and the soldiers of tlie royal guard stationed at the grand entrance 
of the palace — a gate with three arches — ^presented arms to xis as we alighted in the 
coxirt. The Rao of Baidlah xvas deputed by the Maliarana to receive us, and awaited 
our arrival at the head of the stairs. 

Before folloxving the choubdars xvith gilt canes, who w'cre to conduct us to the throne- 
chamber, I paused for a moment to contemplate this marvellous dwelHngj the entrance 
to which had till then been so strictly forbidden me; lofty walls pierced with stone 
mtdlioncd windows, towers croxvned with elegant domes, gallery upon gallery moxmting 
up to . a prodigious height, all of white marble, and finished with the most elaborate 
detail. It wms altogether fairyliko as regards richness, anti astounding in size — a gigantic 
structure to which nothing can compare. 

But I could only take a hurried glance at these marx'els before I was called upon 
to follow Major Nixon through long vaxilted galleries, deliciously fresh and cool, which 
led by a gentle incline to the upper stories. 

The Rana did us the honour to receive us at a grand Durbar. The word Durbar 
applies, throughout Rajpootana, to the audiences held by the Rajahs, surrounded by 
their chief nobles. A huge awning, spread over an open court in one of the uppmr 
stories, formed a vast and cool apartment, in which the throne was placed. The attendants 
ushered us ostentatiously into the presence of the king, who was seated on a silver 
throne supported by gold lions, the nobles on either side of him forming a semicircle. 
On seeing xis, the prince descended from his throne and, advancing a few steps, shook 
hands with us. We then took oxir places at his side, on silver sofiis. 

I have already said that the Rana was eighteen or nineteen years old. The 
expression of his countenance was pleasing and agreeable, and did not wear that look 
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of cunning which, in general, characterizes his race; his manner was affable, engaging, 
and full of dignity. He at once apologized, with the utmost grace, for not having been 
able to giant us an immediate audience, and assured us that the delay was caused entirely 
by political reasons. He listened with attention to what I said as to the object of my 
journey, qiu'stioning mo minutely about France, and finished by inviting me to prolong 
my stay at Oudeypoor, On our rising to take leave, the Bana himself went through 
the ceremony of the atfar and pan, of which I have already spoken in my description of 
the Court of Baroda. He presented the Eesident, my companion, and myself each with a 
packet of betel leaves, called bim, and poured a few' drops of attar of roses on our 
handkerchiefs. This ceremony, wiiich is customary in all Indian Courts on taking leave, 
possesses hero an important signification. One must bo either a prince of high descent, or 
a famous warrior, or a distinguished stranger, in order to receive the bira from the hand 
of the Maharana of Oudeypoor. I rc-ciitcred the carriage w’ith the political agent, amidst 
the salaams of the nobles, who had accompanied us to the entiuncc-court. 

The palace of Oudeyiioor is one of the largest, most beautiful, and most magnificent in 
all India, entirely covering the crest of a hill of some elevation lunning parallel with the 
lake from cast to west. The plateau on which it is built not being of sutficieut e.vtent, 
the architects enlarged it by constructing, on one of the slopes of the hill, an immense 
terrace, supported by three tiers of arched vaults. This stupendous work is built with 
such wonderful solidity that part of tlie palace is entirely sui>ported by this artificial 
basis, the rest fanning a vast enclosure in which are situated the barracks and sheds 
for the elephants. 

Two walls completely surround that portion of the palace which w'as built between 
the time of Oumra Sing and that of Sirdar Sing. The principal entrance is towards the 
town, and consists of a magnificent marble gate, Avith three indented arches, surmounted 
by a rich cupola; the balconies and domes being jirofusely but tastefully ornamented, 
but remarkable for the absence of idols. 

On the other si<le of this gate is the grand court-yard, enclosed on two sides by the 
king’s apart ments, axnd overlooked by galleries on each story. At every angle is an 
octagon toAver, surmounted by a cupola. The dazzling Avhiteness of the marble of wdiich 
it is composed, and the grand though simple stylo of the architecture, impress one at 
first sight Avith the idea of greater height than it really possesses. At the further end 
of the court is the great door leading into the zenanah, or the apartments of the liana’s 
wives, which is kept closed and guarded by sentries. Hone but the liana and the members 
of his family arc permitted to enter this part of the palace. OA’cr the archAvay a statue of 
Gan^sa, the God of Wisdom, guards the sacred door. 

The interior of the palace is quite m keeping with the grand stylo of the c.vterior, 
and is well adapted to this tropical climate. Harkened passages, ascending by an inclined 
plane from story to story, take the place of stairs ; the well-lighted apartments arc fitted 
Avith polished marble, which tends to preserA’e the freshness of the atmosphere; and 
courtyards, fountains, and flowers meet one at OA’cry turn. The grand saloons are hung 
Avlth drapery ; luxurious cushions and carpets cover the floors ; and the walls arc 
ornamented Avith mirrors and frescoes. One of the rooms, decorated in a gi’otesquo and 
tuuciful manner, Avould excite the amusement of a European stranger ; yet, in reality, it 
is scarcely more ridiculous than the China galleries at Fontainebleau and elseAvherc. The 
walls of the room arc ornamented Avith European plates, cups, and saucers ; the commonest 
pottery side by side Avith the finest Dresdeu; Bohemian glass next to a trumpery salt- 
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cellar. The comparative value of these different objects mattered little to the Ilindoo 
artist, who, only considering the colours, succeeded, with the aid of his natural taste, in 
achieving an effect at once original and harmonious out of these heterogeneous materials. 
The frescoes which cover the walls and ceilings of some of these chambers are of great 
interest: they comprise the portraits of all the Eanas, from Oudey Sing, the founder 
of Oudeypoor, to Sambhoo Sing, our contemporary ; and these are followed by the most 
remarkable scenes in each reign. Painted Avith extreme care and delicacy of colouring, 
these frescoes are valuable memorials of the history and manners of the tribe of the 
Scsoudias. 

Ono of the most curious features of the palace of Oudeypoor is, undoubtedly, its 
extensive lianging garden. It seems astounding to find trees of a hundred years’ growth 
and lovely flower-beds situated at so gn!at a height, and covering so many roofs of 
different elevations. In the centre of the garden there is a fountain, from which avenues 
paved with white marble diverge in all directions ; the water being carried off in narrow 
channels, and lost to sight amidst groves of pomegranate and orange trees. A marble 
gallery encircles this enchanting spot, where the grandees of the Court, reclining on velvet 
sofas, indulge in pleasant day-dreams whilst taking their siesta. The view embraces the 
whole valley ; and, Avhile gazing on this scene, they can call to mind the great feats of 
arms of their ancestors, who defended this country for centuries against the Mussulman 
hordes, and converted it into a parsidisc. When fatigued with the grandeur of this 
immense panorama, they can turn and contemplate the fairy scone presented by the garden. 

I retraced my steps and descended to the Klmsh Mahal^ the “ Palace of Pleasure,” built by 
the late Eana, Sirdar Sing, as a place in which to receive his European friends. It contains 
spacious apartments, furnished Avith the greatest luxury, in which dinners and entertainments 
are given during the visits of European guests. Tlxe choubdar who was my guide directed 
my attention to the preparations which Avere going forward for a banquet to be given in 
honoim of our arrival. Above these saloons are marble kiosks, from which you can embrace 
at a glance tho toAvn, the lake, and the mountains which encircle them. These latter bear 
the name of Geerwo, or circle ; but in reality they form an irregular ellipsis. The town, 
situated at tho extremity of this ellipsis, is only separated from tho mountains by Lake 
Peshola. This range is very important in a strategical point of view, as there are but three 
passes on tho cast, and these are both long and narrow, and easy of defence. One of them 
is at Dobarri, and the others are at Dailwara and Naen. 

On tho opposite side of tho lake, and fiicing it, is a palace called the Roianahy 
in which the officers of tho Court are lodged. The lake is approached through dbarming 
terraced gardens, which tho fancy of each succeeding Bana has decorated Avith iimumerable 
summer-houses and kiosks, surrounded by fountains half hidden among the trees. One of 
these retreats of luxurious indolence is on the shores of the lake. A thousand columns 
support tho arched roof, which is inlaid ivith mosaics; and endless fountains playing all 
around form a transparent veil of sparkling waters. In the heat of summer the Bana «i>d 
his Court assemble here, and pass tho most oppressive hours of the day in this marveUous 
aquatic retreat. 

On returning to the Besidenoy, Major Nixon informed me that the MnbaTana had 
organized for the next day an expedition to Jugnavas, which was to include «» onie unld- 
fowl shooting. 

We started very early the next morning, and, driAring through the tOAim, e m bark ed 
at tho quay of tho Tripolia DorAma ; a few moments brought us to the island of Jugnavas. 
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This island, usually so quiet and deserted, was now the scene of bustle and excitement ; the 
servants of the Hana ran hither and thither, landing the provisions from the boats, and 
arranging everything for our short stay. 'Che apartments were quickly furnished, 
awnings and blinds being hung from the verandahs, and the floors covered with carpets 
and cushions. 

Close at hand, the cooks were busy preparing a substantial breaktast, and the banghy- 
coolics arrived with such a profusion of champagne and still hock that I began to have 
suspicions that the Bana had some design upon our lives. Nothing was forgotten. In a 
kiosk on the water’s edge we fotmd a bevy of young and laughing girls assembled, their 
dresses sparkling with jewels. These were the Nautch girls of the Court, sent hero by the 
Bana to amuse us with their songs and dancing. 

Wo brejvkfastcd in a saloon, the balconies of which overlooked the lake, and passed our 
siesta on sofas, watching the Nautch girls dancing. What luxury after our campaign with 
the Bheels ! The Bana did not join us until two o’clock. Wo received him at the lauding- 
placc of the island, where he anived with great pomp, accompanied b)’’ tlie Bao of IJaidlah 
and the Bao of Pursoli. We chatted together until the preparations for the cxjwdition 
were completed, when, the guards and tlic choubdars Avith their golden staves forming 
lines, the procession advanced, and avo embarked with great solemnity in half-a-dozen boats. 
These flat-bottomed boats or punts arc admmibly adapted to these marshes, where the 
water is very shalloAV. 

HaA'ing crossed the lake, wo agreed to folloAV Doctor Cunningham, the acknowledged 
Nimrod of Oudeypoor, into a labyrinth of canals, Avhich intersect the great marsh lying at the 
foot of the mountains ; where avo found ourselves in the midst of reeds and Avater-plants of a 
prodigious height, from which, as Ave adv'unced, rose immense flocks of Avild floAvl and 
flamingoes. Shooting soon commenced, and lusted about an hour. I'he bag was largt', 
including numbers of snipe and other game. At four o’clock wo left the marsh and betook 
ourselves to the boats, where the Bana again AA'cnt through the ceremony of the pan, and 
throw round each of our necks a most lovely garland of roses. 

The crocodile found here, as in other inland lakes of India, is a formidable animal. It 
attains a great size, and the people AA'ho inhabit the shores of the lake occasionally fall victims 
to its savage attacks. Its short muzzle and triang\ilar-shapcd jaw should class it among the 
alligators, although this name is rarely given it. Since the English Besidoncy has been 
established at Oudeypoor, and the Bana, overcoming the ridiculous religious jirejudices 
which protect these reptiles, has allowed Europeans to hunt them doAvn, these formidable 
animals have abandoned the neighbourhood of the toAvn, and haA'c taken refuge on the 
opposite banks. Pitilessly pursued into their retreats, they have become very wary. As 
soon as a boat appears upon the lake, they dive to the bottom, and, on rising again, only 
show the tips of their muzzles above the surface. That, however, is sufficient for the 
hunter, and our rifle-balls soon foimd them out under water. A violent commotion 
immediately ensued, which, with the blood-stained water, was the only visible result of 
the encounter, as the alligator, when killed, sinks at once to the bottom. They arc some- 
times, however, surprised while asleep on the rocks at too great a distance from the water 
to allow them to reach their favourite element before dyiug. 

Fcav lakes are as plentifully supplied with fish as this one. There are a number of 
different kinds, some of which are excellent eating. 

We rcturacd to our enchanting island, where wo were greeted by the songs of the Nautch 
girls. After dinner wo rc-embarked and sailed for hours about the lake. The moon rose. 
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flooding with her soft light tho cupolas of the palace ; and the water scintillated in her rays, 
while the notes of tho T&za-bi-Tfiza,* sung by tho Nautch girls, were wafted to us by the 
soft night air. 

Wo were at length, however, forced to depart, and mounting our elephants, which 
awaited us at the TripoHa, wo returned to tho Eesidcncy ; and thus concluded, as we all 
agreed, tho happiest day of our life in India. The Eana was right ; he had already nearly 
effaced the remembrance of our friend Khundcrao’s liberal hospitality. 

This day at Jugnavas was but tho beginning of a long scries of pleasure-parties, which 
continued without interruption until tho 17 th of January. Nothing was better calculated to 
distract our thoughts from tho long journey before us to Jugporo, our next halting-place. 
IIow(!A'er, resolving to tear myself away from this life of enervating ease, I informed Major 
Nixon of my intention to leave on the 20th. 

An occasion was immediately fo\tnd to detain us. It was nothing less than the grand 
battue which tho Nana holds annually in tho Aravalisj and Major Nixon gave me such a 
description of this hunt, and of tho magnitude of the scale on which it was conducted, that 
my departure was at once deferred. Ncsidcs which, there was nothing to hurry me. I had 
made up my mind not to follow the example of those travellers who traverse a country at a 
gallop, as if goaded on by some invisible spur. Always in a hurry, they see nothing ; and, 
on amving at tho end of their journey, they in vain ask themselves tho cause of their 
needless preeipitation. If three years did not suffice to show mo India, I would devote 
four to it, or even five ; but I would sec something. 

On the morning of tho 18th, the vicinity of tho Eesidcncy bore tho animated appearance 
which invariably prefaces tho departure of any potentate in tho East. Major Nixon, who took 
Avith him his Avhole domestic establishment, several elephants, and a groat number of camels, 
W'as there, making ari’angeracnts for tents, baggage, and provisions. An excursion of 
pleasure in this country is no trifling matter. Luxury is an indispensable accompaniment ; 
and for a fortnight’s hunting expedition tho Nesident required a complete establishment — 
tables, sofas, arm-chairs, beds, sideboards, and plate. It would have been derogatory to the 
dignity of his high position if he had had one arm-chair or carpet tho less in his camp 
bedroom than at Oudcj’poor. This maxim is carried so far that, on entering a tent, you see 
W'hatnots covered with ornaments, books lying on tho tables, and the khanats hung with 
pictures, exactly as in permanent dwellings. 

The Court Avas not to join us until the folloAring day. Major Nixon, Doctor Cuimingham, 
Schaumburg, and I, AV'cro to pass the night in a house on the other side of tho Geerwo 
Mountains, and to reach Nahrmugra, tho general rendezvous, on the morrow. 

Tho roads through tho valley are very good. They have been for the most part con- 
structed by an English engineer in the service of tho prince. They possess, however, the 
great drawback of being dreadfully hilly. 

Before threading the pass, which would conduct us into the plains of Meywar, Major 
NLxon induced us to visit tho lake of Oudeysagur, Avhich lies toAvards the extremity of the 
Geerwo Mountains, opposite to Oudeypoor. It is a beautiful sheet of "water, dint in. by 
forests; and tho peaks of tho Aravalis, surrounding it on three sides, contribute to the 
wildness of tho aspect. Like Bcshola, this lake has been artificially formed by me a ns 
of a dam thrown across tho river Bunas, an insignificant stream, which is thus made to feed 
two of tho most beautiful lakes in India, situated Avithin a few miles of each other. The 
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embankments of the lakes Oudeysagur and Peshola may be elassed among the great works 
of art exeeuted by the Eajpoots. 

These artifieial lakes have other uses besides that of gratifying the vanity of sovereigns. 
The whole of Itajpootana abounds with them, and owes to them its fertility. The water, 
thus retained at a far higher level than the surrounding eountry, diffuses during the heats 
of summer a grateful moisture, and supplies the cisterns of the neighbouring villages. 
Should the dams which form these lakes bo destroyed, the rivers which feed them would 
become, as formerly, furious torrents in the luiny season, and dry ravines during the rest of 
the year; and these now fertile plains would, in the course of a few years, become a 
desert. The different races which have succeeded each other in this country, and in 
general tbrougbout Central India, have, from the remotest antiquity, always appreciated 
tlio importance of these artificial lakes. They accumulated the water everywhere by means 
of gigantic embankments, in order to bo able to direct it wherever most needed. Two or 
three of these works date back a thousand years, and still astonish the traveller by their 
magnitude. 

"Wo resiimed our journey, and reached by a steep ascent the entrance to the pass of 
Dobarri. High walls of rock shut us in on cither side, leaving only space for the narrowest 
of paths. The situation is calculated to impress, ndth its wild grandeur, any one who, for 
the first time, sets foot in the happy valley. The most profound silence reigns in thcs<' 
intricate gorges; the loopholcd walls which surround them, crowning every precipice, 
prevent all animals from gaining access to them. At the narrowest part of the defile there 
is a fortified gate, defended by bastions and protected by ramparts, which extend up the hill 
on cither side. A guard stationed near the gate permits no one to pass, whoever he may be, 
without a previous explanation. Not far from here are a temple and cistern, where the 
pilgrims rest. 

When wo passed through the gate, the fertile plains of Mcjrwar came into view ; and in 
the distance were the mountains of Chittore, the ancient city of the Eanas. It was from this 
point that, according to tradition, Pci-tab Sing, contemplating the kingdom of liis fathers, 
swore vengeance against the invaders. Deposed by the emperors of Delhi, nothing was left 
him but the territory comprised within the semicircle of the OeorAVo Mountains ; ncvcrtlic- 
less, refusing all advances from the Moguls, who offered him numberless honours as the 
price of his submission, he waged implacable war against them. With the handful of 
nobles who remained faithful to him, and the help of the wild Ilhcels, ho sustained at the pass 
of Dobarri the shock of the imperial forces, and, by dint of heroic perseverance, succeeded 
in reconquering by degrees the whole of Moywar. Few nations possess a history so full of 
heroic deeds and patriotic sentiments as that of the Eajpoots of Meywar. Tlicso alone, 
among all the Indian tribes, refused to bend the knee before the Mussulman, and, in spite 
of the most horrible persecutions, succeeded in proudly maintaining their independence. 

The scene which surrounded us lent a thrilling interest to Major Nixon’s namtivc. 
Oim Eajpoot escort seemed to ride with a prouder air as' they trod the soil rendered so 
illustrious by the blood of their ancestors ; and I myself experienced the emotion wliich the 
recollection of great deeds always inspires. Wo were all aroused from this romantic 
reverie by the sight of the Bungalow of Dubok, where our servants had already arrived, 
and where a good dinner awaited us. Dubok is a littlo village situated at the southern 
point of the Nahmugra range, and a few miles distant from our hunting-ground ; and 
there we passed the night. 

On the morning of the 19th our people struck the camp, and directed their course 
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towsrds tho village of Ifahnnugra. We, on the continry, instead of following the regular 
route, preferred skirting the plateau of the mountain, in order to acquaint ourselves with 
the nature of tho country in which wo wore to hunt on tho following days. The Hahrmugra 
Mountains form a little cliain, running for seven or eight miles parallel to tho eastern range 
of tho Goerwo j from which they are separated by a valley of some size, with hero and there an 
isolated plateau. I^umberlcss spurs, nmning out from the side of the mountains, form an 
inextricable network of ravines j the sides of which are entirely covered with a thick under- 
wood of thorny dwarf acacias, the Acacia detinetis, called by the Engliwb “Wait-a-bit.” This 
shrub, which rarely attains any gi’eat height, bears in great abundance a yellow berry, of 
which the wild boars arc very fond. Immense herds of these animals infest this jungle, 
and arc protected by royal edicts of the most severe nature. Ho one, without the permission 
of the king, can even fire a gun in tho neighbourhood, still less himt there. Thus, 
while traversing the jungle, wo saw' troops of wild boars disappearing in all directions. 
Tho village of Nahrmugra is at the northern extremity of the chain. A beautiful palace, 
the domes and towers of which appeared above tho trees, is occupied by the Bana during the 
hunting-season. 

On our arrival wo found the hunting-camp ready in every respect; our tents were 
pitched near tho palace, and covered an immense area. On the other side of a small ravine 
wore the colomed tents of tho Eana’s suite, tho enclosures for the elephants, and the camps of 
tho cavalry and some infantry. More than three thousand people were assembled in this 
place, usually so deserted; where, in spite of tho deafening noise which rose from the 
camp, tho most perfect order appeared to reign. Eajpoot etiquette was as scrupulously 
attended to here as at Court. A deputation of nobles received us ceremoniously in tho 
name of the liana, and gave xis tho programme of the entertainments which were to take 
place during our fortnight’s stay. With considerate attention tho dancers were ordered 
to encamp near tho tents of tho Sahibs. The Eana arrived dxiring the evening, and 
we went to receive him at tho palace. Ho insisted on our seeing every part of his 
residence, w'hich was arranged with simplicity and good taste. 

At midday on the 20th, tho preliminaries of the great annual hunt began. Tho Eana, 
seated on his hunting-elephant, issued from his palace, surroundwl by a cortege of minstrels 
reciting hymns appropriate to the occasion, and waving great palm-branches decorated with 
roses. The master of tho hunt, Mahaiuj Singjec, mounted on a richly caparisoned camel, 
marched in the midst of his huntsmen ; the guests and nobles followed, each mounted on 
an elephant; and a numerous escort of mounted Bajpoots brought up the rear. The 
procession advanced slowly across tho plain, closely surrounded on all sides by crowds of 
country people come to witness tho sport. When wo had left the vUlago about a league 
behind us, tho Bana selected those who were to have tho honour of hunting with him. 
Those were only Major Nixon, Dr. Cunningham, Schaumburg, myself, and the two 
Baos of Baidlah and Pursoli. The rest had to content themselves with looking on. The 
preparations thus ended, the hunt began. The beaters spread themselves over the plain, 
and headed and tinned a herd of wild boars, which crossed tho line of elephants. Four 
wore left dead upon the field, when tho sport was considered sufficient for the first day. 
Tho procession was reformed, and returned to the camp in the same order as it went 
out. At tho gate of tho palace the Nautch girls, attired in their richest apparel, mot us, 
like the daughters of Israel of old, and congratulated us upon our success. 

The four following days were devoted to hunting in tho plain, in order to drive the 
gBWfl towards the mountains. Nothing could look more picturesque than the long line of 
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elephants strotohing through the valley. These huge animals rise above the low jungle 
like towers, and with a firm and silent tread advance into the midst of the thorny 
underwood. The most interesting part of these expeditions, and that which most displays 
the extraordinary sagacity of the hunting-elephants, is the pursuit of the wounded 
animals. The wild boars cross the lino of hunters in herds; and, when wounded, they 
immediately detach themselves from the rest of the herd and bury themselves in the 
brushwood. As a wounded animal always belongs by right to him by whoso ball he 
was first struck, the hunter has to separate himself from the other sportsmen, and start 
in pursuit of his game. The elephant on which the hunter is mounted must now servo 
him instead of a hound. Ho follows indcfatigably the track of the wild boar from point 
to point ; and his unshod feet ti’ead the earth so noiselessly that ho passes close to the 
most timid animals without disturbing them. Following, on an elephant, the track of a 
wounded animal, I have often seen groups of deer a few paces off, which continued 
peacefully to browse in spite of our presence. When the trail ceases, the elephant is 
stopped ; and one often has to look aboiit for some time before discovering the imfortunatc 
boar, breathless and exhausted, crouching beneath a thicket. A rifle-ball puts an end 
to its suffering. 

On the 21st the shikaris informed us that we could now commence the hanhm^ 
a word which means a “drive” in the mountains. According to their report, the game, 
scared by our shooting of the last few days, had taken refuge in considerable numbers 
among the wooded gorges. The plan of the hunt was immediately drawn up. Wo were 
to commence at the southern end of the range, and proceed thus from ravine to ravine 
as for as the defile which overlooks the rendezvous of Nahrmugra, where the last and 
great battue was to take place. 

On the morning of the 25th, the hunting-party returned as far as Hubok; whence 
we proceeded to the Iwudi^ from which wo were to take part in the hunt. The name 
“ houdi ” is applied to small embattled forts, built as hiding-places for the hunters. They 
are generally placed at the entrance to a ravine, in order that the gims of the sportsmen 
may command the entire gorge. One was comfortably installed there ; sofas having been 
prepared for the Bana and his guests, and refreshments, such as beer, champagne, iced 
lemonade, &c., not forgotten. Shooting from a “houdi” therefore is the least fatiguing 
way imaginable of enjoying sport. Behind each sportsman arc stationed two shikaris, who 
preside over a regular battery of guns ; one of them is occupied in loading, while the 
other passes the guns to the himtcr as fast as he requires them, relieving him of those 
which he has already discharged. 

The houdi of Dubok occupies a charming position. Sliadcd by a group of trees, on 
the edge of a deep ravine, it commands an extensive view of the plain and the Aravalis. 
The beaters, who had preceded us, had ranged themselves on the heights of the mountains 
in large numbers, leaving to the denizens of the forest no other way of escape than 
that commanded by our guns. A great hubbub was soon heard in the distance ; a 
clamorous sound of gongs, trumpets, and tom-toms rose from the depths of the jungle. 
In a few moments a loud crashing was heard among the brushwood, and the first herd 
of about twenty wild hogs rushed bewildered into the ravine. The effects of our fire 
were apparent directly they came within range. A few fell dead on the spot; some 
regained the mountains, while others, with more sense, continued their course, and 
were lost to sight on the plain. At the end of a quarter of an hoim the confusion had 
become indescribable. The wild boars were crowded by hundreds in the ravine, and the 
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fire from the houdi thundered uninterruptedly. Jackals and hycenas mingled promiscuously 
with the boars, the shooters occasionally bringing down one of them, as they rushed past, 
maddened by terror. One panther, with more caution, attempted to scale the rocks, and 
thus avoid tho houdi; but the stratagem did not succeed; and it rolled, pierced with 
balls, to the bottom of the ravine, amid the joyful acclamations of tho !Rajpoots. 

At length the beaters returned, and the hunt was over. "We descended into tho 
nullah to count tho killed and examine our game. Tho sight that met our eyes was 
indeed frightful; tho animals lay one upon tho other in hideous disorder. More than 
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twenty wild boars, about fifteen jackals, hycenas, and jungle-dogs, and one panther, were the 
result of an hour and a half of hanktva. Of all these victims, tho wild dogs interested me 
the most, as I had often heard of them, but till then had never seen one. This animal is of 
tho same size as tho jackal, which it greatly resembles about tho head; but its fur is shorter 
and of a pale-rod colour, and tho tail is smooth. They collect in large packs, and pursue 
antelopes and deer, which fall an easy prey to their cunning and agility ; but they never attack 
a Tr»«Ti- They are not known ever to have been tamed, not even when taken quite young. 

Tho beaters constructed litters, on which the dead animals were piled up, and our 
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party ro-entcrcd Nahrmugra in triumph. To celebrate this day, the Bana in the evening 
gave Tis a grand dinner at the palace. The entertainment was prolonged far into the night, 
and wo failed not to do honour to the royal champagne. The Nautoh girls and minstrels 
wiled away the long hours with their songs and dances ; and avc afforded them, I think, 
equal amusement by singing “ God save the Queen ” and the “ Marseillaise.” 

In my conversations with the Maharana I learnt several curious particulars concerning 
the fauna of the country. Being passionately fond of himting, he had carefully studied the 
habits of the animals with which his forests abounded, and appeared to possess groat 
knowledge of them. On my expressing my surprise at the absence of tigers in the recent 
hunt, he replied that this, far from being unusual, was generally the case in those distx'icts 
which were much infested by wild boars, as these animals, collecting in great numbers, 
always attacked the tigers, when they trespassed on their domain, and succeeded in expelling 
and even in killing them. As I appeared to doubt the possibility of such a feat on the part 
of animals possessing such slender means of attack, he promised that I should myself witness 
one of these combats, and thus prove the truth of his statement. 

Our camp life at Nahrmugra was one continued series of amusements ; and, to give you 
an idea of it, I will take one tlay, selected at random, and describe it to you. 

Our sleeping-tents were placed in a circle round two pavilion-tents, surrounded by 
verandahs, and luxuriously furnished. Of these one was the dining-room, tho other the 
sitting-room or reunion tent. At six o’clock in the morning I was roused by Ihe servant 
bringing mo a glass of sherry. Jumping out of my charpoy with silver feet, I pulled off my 
clothes, and, donning a simple janghir or close-fitting drawers, issued from my tent. I 
then took my place on a little heap of straw, and, on looking round, saAV eacli of ray com- 
panions in front of his tent in tho same position and costume as myself. The bhistccs 
arrived with their mussucks, and doused us vigorously with cold water. In a few moments 
more we were all assembled, in a more suitable dress, round tho table in tho moss tent, 
busily employed in discussing a plentiful choia hazzee, or early breakfast. After a 
jdeasant chat, whilst smoking some excellent Manilla cheroots, we mounted our horses 
and went to explore tho surrounding country, shooting a few wild fowl on the neigh- 
bouring lake. At eleven o’clock tho process of dressing was again gone through, and a 
second breakfast served; with regard to which the only thing worth mentioning was 
tho arrival of tho Sana’s messengers, who every morning brought us a repast. A long file 
of servants, beating dishes laden with a variety of meats, were preceded by two attendants 
with gilt canes. These dishes consisted of roasted meats, haimches of wild boar, breast 
of kid, and strongly flavoured ragofits and curries ; some of them, however, would do credit 
to the tables of our European grandees. About a dozen plates were filled >vith pickles of 
all kinds, roasted berries, and sweetmeats. We merely went through tho form of tasting 
this huge breakfast, which served to regale our attendants, as wo preferred the excellent 
cuisine of the Burra Sahib and tho Moselle from the royal cellars. Tho middle of the day 
was set apart for tho “ hankwa.” At four o’clock, after refreshing myself with a second bath, 
which effectually dispelled the fatigue of the hunt, I received visits from tho Hindoo nobles, 
who chatted pleasantly on all kinds of subjects. Tho dinuer, as is usual in India, lasted till 
late ; uud we were entertained up to midnight by the Nautch girls, jugglers, and fireworks. 

On the ilOth we hunted for tho last time, and in tho evening there was a grand entertain- 
ment at tho palace, to celebrate the closing day of the hunt at Nahrmugra. The next day 
we returned to Oudeypoor, to which place the commencement of the “ Holi ” recalled us ; 
and we entered the Besidency amidst salvos of artillery. 
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ancient city of Aliar is situated, nearly in the centre of tl»c circle of mountains 
which form tho valley of Oiuleypoor ; and near it is situate tlie Maha Sati, famous 
throughout Rajasthan as tho royal cemetery of the Ranas. Tho moniing 
after our return to tho Residency being cool and pleasant, I repaired thither with 
Captain Taylor. Tho road skirts the little river, which is fed by the surplus waters of 
Ldke Peshola, sometimes descending into its very bed, strewn- with huge boulders, and 
sometimes winding along tho edge of its steep banks. A few miles from the town a pretty 
Hindoo bridge with pointed arches spans the nullah ; and the road is lost to sight in a 
wood, which extends to tho outskirts of Ahar. Cue or two Jain temples, in the midst 
of a scattered village of about thirty huts, arc all that now remain of the capital of tho 
Touar king. Under this dymisty Ahar went by tho name of Tamba Hagari, and its 
• foundation dates back several centuries before the Cluistian era. In the first century of 
tho Samw'at era tho great Touar king, Viknimaditya, transfen’ed the scat of government 
from this city to tho ancient Avanti, noAV called Oujeiu. Several centuries latei', tho 
Ohelotc Asa Ditya founded a town, called Anandpoor, on the ruins of Tamba Nagari, 
Avhich likewise lost its importance when tho successors of Bappa estiiblishcd themselves 
at Chittorc. It is not known at what epoch the town of Anandpoor was fu*st called 
Ahar, or Ar, by which name it is now knoAvn. 

, • Ncjir tho village is a sand-hill of considerable elevation, which bears the name of DlioK- 
Koti^ tho “ Fort of Cinders.” According to tradition, this wa.s tho site of tho fortress of 
the Touars, wliich was buried beneath a cloud of ashes. There is nothing to make one 
believe in tho possibility of this volcanic phenomenon ; but it is very probable that this 
artificial mound covers the ruins of some ancient edifice, which had been buried by tho 
shifting sand. It would be very interesting to excavate it, but tho local superstition has 
hitherto kept it sacred. 

Tho only important remains of ancient Tamba are the numerous bas-reliefs and other 
sculptures which are formed on the walls and terraces of tho Jam temples. Those 
temples are themselves of groat antiquity, and appear to have been rebuilt on the sites 
and with tho ruins of the ancient sanctuaries. 

One portion of the site of tho ancient city is covered by tho Cemetery of Mabn. Sati, 
a word signifying “ the great sacrifice of Suttee.” Hero are collected the mausoleums of 
all the Ranas, since Oudey Sing first established himself in the valley ; several monuments 
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of the ancient kings of Ananilpoor, still sttinding near this spot, having seemingly prompted 
the choice of the Hauas. This field of the dead is also reserved for the ashes of princes 
and their connections and the chief nobles : it is now a picturesque necropolis, rich in 
monuments of the past. 

These tombs arc placed side by side in an mmense enclosure, and are of various 
dimensions, from the c/iatn, with four columns, to the magnificent mahal; but they 
ai'c all built on tho same principle, though they vaiy gi'eatly in arrangement and detail. 
Each consists of an elegant dome supported by graceful columns, which form a circular 
pavilion, and is placed on a terrace of some height, and reached by a broad flight 
of stops; the entire edifice, terrace, stairs, columns, and domes, being of the beautiful 
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white marble from the quames of Kankraoli. These monuments arc built in tho Jain 
style of architecture ; and, though comimrativcly modem, it would be diflScult to find finer 
specimens of \cdyavan art. These, like all Jain domes, are built in horizontal laycra 
ono upon another, and rest upon that combination of pillars and architraves which the 
native architects were the first to employ. The columns arc simple and graceful in stylo, 
and, contrary to the usual Hindoo custom, but slightly ornamented; one rarely sees more 
than a beading, with a few bells and chains in relief. As regards architectural order, 
tht mausoleums bear a striking resemblance to tho celebrated tombs of Halicarnassus. 

Among the innumerable monuments which cover the Field of Maha Sati, three 
ere of gigantic proportions, Le. those of Oumra Sing and of Sangram Sing. The two 
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mausoleums in honour of the latter prince face each other, and arc reared on colossal 
marble tenuces. Their grandeur is imposing ; and it is impossible to imagine anything 
more striking than these two huge structures of white marble, crowned with two domes 
gracefully resting upon an attic of sculptured pilasters. The estimate made at the 
time they were built shows us that their cost was more than forty lacs of rupees, which 
is equivalent to four hundred thousand pounds. Beside these wonderful edifices lie a few 
roughly hewn blocks of stone, raised by the ungrateful successors of Juggut Sing over the 
ashes of that king, who endowed Oudeypoor with so many monuments, amongst which may 
be reckoned the fairy-like islands of Jugnavas and Jugmundcr. 

Nothing could be more romantic than to wander, on a lovely monung of an Indian 
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spring, through this labyrinth of tombs and verdure. And yet what horrible memories 
hover over the Field of Immolation ! Not one of these buildings but was the scene of 
a bloody sacrifice, and is the memorial of a barbarous custom. 

Mount the broad stairs which lead to the nearest mausoleum. In the centre of the 
chamber stands a high block of marble, resembling an altar ; and figures of women in bas- 
relief surround the pedestal. It is a record of the number of victims immolated at the 
sacrifice of Suttee. 

Every one has heard of the Indian custom of Suttee, which formerly obliged a woman 
to be burnt alive with the dead body of her husband. By what fatal chance could so 
barbarous a custom have become implanted in such a humane religion as that of the Vedas 
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and among so gentle and tolerant a pcoxdo? The Brahmins derive its origin from the 
sacrifice of Sati, the wife of Siva, who burned herself alive to avenge an insult offered to 
her hiisband by her father Dahsha. It would thiis seem to have been boiTOwed from the 
religion of the Tantras. Be that as it may, the Bajpoots adopted and zealously adhered to 
the law of Suttee, and it required the whole euergy of the English Government to abolish 
it. It was considered a disgraec for a Bana to leave this world without a numerous train of 
victims : the greater the number, the more honoured was his memory among his successors. 
To this day the Bajpoot j^roudly ealls the attention of the European visitor to the faet 
that fivc-and-twenty women were burnt on the funeral inle of the Bana Sangram Sing. 

Thus those grand and romantic monuments servo but to commemorate the most hideous 
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sacrifices. During the narrative of the Scsoudia who aecomiianicd us, I jiictured to myself 
the scene in all its terrible reality. The splendid procession which acconqianies the remains 
of the Bana enters the sacred enclosure ; the royal standiirds float on the breeze ; bursts of 
instrumental music fill the air ; and the jiriests are chanting a canticle, whilst a crowd 
gathers on the marble terraces. An immense funeral-pile, decked with wreaths of flowers, is 
]'V( i>arod on the spot where a superb mausoleum shall one day stand. The body of the jirincc 
is laid ill the centre ; and the victims, their heads adorned with jewels, and mad with teri'or 
or faiiaiicisin, aiTange themselves in a circle round it, the fuvomdto wife being privileged to 
siqqioit the head on her knees. The flames creej) up gradually, and through the smoke 
one can see the group of wretched women. The chanting of the priests and the chishing of 
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tho cymbals drown tlicir cries ; and soon nothing is left of so much life and beauty but a 
mass of smouldering ashes 

To distract us from these dismal thoughts, our guide informed us that the Eajpoot 
carnival had commenced some days since. We had, it appears, to congratulate ourselves 
on being at Oudeypoor during the festival of tho Holi, as it Avas in no other town 
of Eajpootana celcbiutod with so much splendour. 

Tho festival of Holi marks the arrival of Spring, and is held in honour of the goddess 
Ilolica, or Vassanti, who personifies that season in tho Ilindoo Pantheon. The earnival 
lasts several days, during which time tho most licentious debauchery aud disorder reign 
throughout every class of society. It is tho regular Saturnalia of India. Persons of tho 
greatest respectability, Avithout regard to rank or age, are not ashamed to take part in tho 
orgies Avhich mark this season of tho year, 'riio festivities do not become really uproarious 
until the last tAvo days ; but from tho very beginning effigies of the most revolting indecency 
arc set up at the gates of tho toAvn and in the principal thoroughfares. Women and 
children croAA^d round the hideous idols of tho feast of Ilolica and deck them with floAvers ; 
and then immorality reigns supremo in the stroets of the capital. 

The opening scene of these festivities is tho Eoyal Hunt, in Avhich I had taken part. 
The date of its eommeneement is fixed by tho astrologers, and is called Ahairea, or 
Mahourut-ka-Shikar ; that is, the declaration of Avar against tho Avild boar, Avhieh is the 
inveterate (merny of Couri, the Hindoo Ceres. It is interesting to note that both the 
Egyptians and Greeks considered tho Avild boar as the enemy of Isis and Cores. 

On retuniing from the Ahairea, the Buna leaves his palace in great pomp, folloAVod by 
an astvari, or sowari, and repairs to the temple to worship Sourya, tho Hindoo Phoebus. 
The Eajpoots huA'o retained a veneration for the Sun, their ancestor, AA'liich ill accords with 
tho Saiva dogmas noAV iirofosscd by them, which consign Sourya to a secondary place in 
their AAWship. He is held in special honour at Oudeypoor. The principal gate of the 
town is called the Souradjpol ; the king’s palace is tho Sourya Mahal ; and tho Bana 
himself, tho “ Sun ” of the Hindoos, shoAVS himself to tho people, on grand occasions, from 
tho top of tho Sourya Gokra, or “ balcony of the Sun.” Great respect is also paid to tho 
horse, as the emblem of the sun; and the first day of tho Aveek is dedicated to him 
under the name of Adit, or AitAA^mi. 

ToAvards the middle of tho month of Thfilgun, tho revels reach their climax Troops of 
men and AA'omen, AATcathed AA'ith fioAA'crs, and drunk Avith hanff, crowd the streets, carrying 
sticks full of a bright red A'egctublc poAvder. With this they assail the passers-by, covering 
them Avith clouds of dust, which soon dyes their clothes a startling colour. Groups of 
people stationed at tho AvindoAVS retaliate Avith the same projectiles, or squirt Avith wooden 
syringes red and yelloAV streams of water into the streets below. No one is spared, not 
even the richly dressed coiu’tier, or tho phlegmatic European, who finds himself in tho 
crowd. And yet none complain, though in a country where the grades of society are so 
rigidly defined, and the pride of tho nobles is carried to such a pitch. All recognise tho license 
of the season, and the most cheerful good humour is always maintained. But this powder 
is not their only weapon. They keep up a running fire of jests and repartee ; and, though 
actual abuse is never resorted to, no dignitary who ventures into tho streets is allowed to 
escape without a shower of cutting remarks, to which ho retorts Arith ironical menaces. 

Tho palace is by no means the least noisy part of the town. Tho king and tho nobles 
throw off all restraint, and give themselves up to mirth and revelry ; and even firom the 
Bosidcncy we can see a purple cloud rising above the royal abode. One of tho prettiest 
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sights during these festivities is a kind of mimic tournament held by the nobles on the great 
terrace ; when, armed with little vessels of talc filled with red powder, they commence a 
sliam fight, by dexterously flinging these light projectiles at each other, which on breaking 
cover them with the powder. 

The elephants also take their part in the sport, and appear to find great pleasure in 
covering each other with powder. After this game has lasted a few days, the houses, trees, 
men, women, and children are all dyed the same uniform colour. 

The Nautch girls enjoy unbounded libei’ty during this carnival. They have special dances 
for the occasion, when all propriety is forgotten ; and the couplets which they recite during 
the dance are most unseemly, and always allude to the people present. 

During the festival of the Holi, the Bhccl tribes assemble from all parts of the mountain 
to keep their carnival at the village of Ahar. They choose this place for a general 
rendezvous in memory of their ancestors, who, according to tradition, inhabited a city 
which once flourished on the site of this village and was the caj)ital of fheir empire. 

3Iajor K^ixon advised me to go and see these wild sports. On entering Ahar, I found 
the village filled with a yelling ci’OAvd, who were pressing round the sheds where mhowah 
spirit was served out to them. Men, women, and children, crowned with- flowers, 
appeared com 2 )letoly intoxicated. Never have I witnessed so revolting a spectacle. Groups 
of naked wretches, dead drunk, were wallowing in the gutters, and at every step the 
most disgusting debauchery was exhibited with unblushing effrontery. The Maha Sati 
was invaded by them, and the crowd overran the marble palaces with riotous uproar. 
Wo could not even walk out Avith safety, as the infuriated state of these wretches, excited 
with chink, resedted in frequent broils. 

The fcstiA’al of the Iloli terminates on the last day of Gounum. In the morning the 
chieftains and their vassals assemble in the groat courtyard at the beating of the Nigaras, 
or grand state drums of the Tripolia. The Dana loaves the palace with them, and rojAairs 
to the Chougan, a largo paAnlion erected on a high hill, the stone roof of which is entirely 
supported by columns, without any Avails ; and there, surrounded by his Court, the prince 
listens to the songs in honour of Holica. Occasionally a A'ulgar jest from the crowd 
reminds him that CA'en his rank cannot i»rotect him from the licence of the Was.sant 
Pachami. The festiA'ities finish Avith the lighting of bonfires in all parts of the toAvn, in 
AA'hich the idolatrous effigies are burnt, and around Avhich the common pcoide dance Avildly 
all through the night. 

The folloAving morning, the 1st of Cheyt, OA'ery Hindoo bathes, says his prayers, 
changes his garments, and once more becomes a peaceful citizen. 

On the 3rd of the month, the standards and the royal insignia arc sent to Daidlah, 
according to ancient custom, to escort the Bao, one of the sixteen Omras, to the palace. 
The Rana receives him in person at the Tripolia ; and, after embracing, they enter the 
autlicncc-chamber together, the Bao’s hand placed in that of the Bana. 

In the beginning of the same month, the Maharana convokes a solemn assembly, or 
Durbar, of all the chief nobles of the kingdom. This is the closing scene of the festivities 
"f lb(' Holi ; and then commences the season to bo devoted to the serious affairs of 

The Durbar is hold on the great terrace of the palace, in front of the Zenanah. In 
this iimnfiiso space all the nobility of Meywar assembles on the occasion. From early 
morn the Y)laco is thronged with a picturesque crowd of courtiers in gay costumes, and 
elephants with gold and silver trappings. A semicircle of about forty sofas is formed, 
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with the bright blue sky as their only canopy ; and the nobles take their places, surrounded 
with banners and escorted by their attendants. 

The Bana, resplendent with jewels and diamonds, soon arrives, accompanied by the 
English Political Agent, and takes his place on the throne. Ho seats himself, Indian- 
fashion, on the velvet cushion, leaning on a shield of rhinoceros hide, as transparent as 
amber ; his tulwar, enriched with precious stones, lies across his knees ; his feet, also covered 
with jewels, are bare, and his sandals are placed by his side on a silver footstool. Major 
Nixon and the attaches are seated at his right hand, while the Eao of Paidlah occui)ies 
the first place on his loft; then come the Omras, or great vassals of the crown, the 
ministers of state, and tho vukecls of foreign powers. At cither extremity of this long 
line is a row of seats, placed at right angles to it, for the Thakours, or feudal lords of 
Meywar. All these men are dressed in thcii* richest apparel ; costly brocades, Thibet 
shawls, hereditary jewels, and weapons of priceless value. The turbans which distinguish 
the different clans arc of various forms, from the heavy-looking cone of tho Haras to tho 
graceful muslin turban, enriched Avitli strings of diamonds, worn by the nobles of the Court. 
Behind tho prince stand tho servants of the royal household, chamberlains, pages, and 
confidential attendants ; and in the front row Maliaiuj Singji, the prince’s chief huntsman, 
may bo distinguished by his lofty stature and white bear’d. Over the throne waves the 
standard of the Sesoudias — tho Meywar Sun ; and between two attendants in the background 
are tho Bana’s two riding-elephants. 

If one comp.ares tho antiquity and the illustrious oi’igin of tho dynasties which liavo 
reigned, and still reign, over tho different kingdoms of Bajesthan, with those of tho greatest 
countries of Europe, it is easy to perceive that on these points the superiority undoubtedly 
rests with tho Bajpoots. lieforo tho beginning of our era masters of an immense 
territory, we sco them still reigning over vast and rich countries, with cities embellished with 
magnificent monuments, while some European nations are still in their infanoy. The 
powerful Jehanghir, the Mogul Eini)eror, was, like Ctesar, a commentator on the history of 
the tribe of tho Sesoudias. The supreme head of tho twenty-tAVo satrapies of India 
expatiates with prido on the treaty Avhich he concluded with the Jtajpoot king. He thanks 
Heaven for having reserved for him the success “which neither his immortal ancestor 
Baber, tho founder of the Mogul dynasty, nor Houinayoun had been able to obtain, and 
which oven his father, the illustrious Akbar, had but partially achieved.” * 

Tho poorest Bajpoot of our day can, thanks to the genealogy of his tribe, trace back 
his descent for more tlian fifteen ccntui’ics ; and hoAV proudly docs he dAA ell on tho purity 
of his lineage, unstained by any alliance with the Moguls ! 

Tho sixteen Omras, Avho surroimd the Maharana, represent that handful of heroes 
who valiantly sustained for a whole century the flag of independence, without succumbing to 
tho frequent calamities which befell them, or being seduced by the brilliant offers of the 
emperors. In spite of the comparatively degraded condition to which constant rcAmlutions 
have reduced them, they still possess tho noble features, tho lofty bearing, and something 
of that adventurous nature which distinguished their fathers. 

All the Bajpoot nobles ha\'o their respective colours and coats-of-arms, which show that 
they possess some knowledge of heraldry ; and most of the tribes boar names derived from tho 
emblems which are emblazoned on their banners : for example, tho Kutchwas, or tortoises ; 
the Sesoudias, or hares ; tho Chandawats, or moons. This custom, therefore, is of great 


* Todd, “Annals of Bajesthan,” vol. i., p. 180. 
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antiquity, and cannot j^ossibly have been imported from Europe, as some suppose. Todd 
assures us that traces have been found of the use of fire-arms in India at a date jirior to tho 
Trojan war. In the Mahabarata, the liero Ehasama is represented as glorying in having carried 
off tho banner of Ardjouna, of which tho device was a Hanouman, or monkey ; and in the 
Hindoo romances of cliivalry the knights are always distinguished, as tliey are in our own 
day, by the colour of their scarves and the symbols and devices engraved on their shields. 

Tho royal banquets are always given in tho Khoosh Mahal, Lc. Palace of Plcasurc,^^ a 
most graceful edifice crowning the hill. Tho tables arc spread in an immense saloon, richly 
but simply decorated, the vaulted roof of which rests uj^oii indented arches, supported 
by columns of white marble, and which is brilliantly illuminated by crystal chandeliers 
whoso lights are reflected by a thousand mirrors, Indian carpets covering tho tessclatcd 
pavement. The dinner itself, Avhich comes from the kitchens of the Residency, naturally 
is quite in the European style ; and the Avino, which comes from the royal cellars, is 
first rate. 

The Rana recelvos his guests, but only Avaits till they are all seated at tho table, Avhen ho 
retires ; considering that, his religion forbidding him to take part in our repast, his presences 
as a spectator AA^oiild bo a restraint njion his guests. He returns Avith tho principal Raos 
AA-hen the dessert is seiwed, and graciously accepts the silver cup of champagne, Avhieh the 
Resident offers him, jS’umerovis toasts soon remoA'o all constraint, and Rajpoots and hhiropeans 
vie Avith each other in doing honour to tho wines of tho West and to tho Manilla and 
HaA'annah cigars. 

The iiievitablo Xautch girls soon mako their api)earance, as no entertainment h(u*o can 
be giA'cn Avithout them. Taking advantage of tho couAuviality of their superiors, they 
boldly take part in the coiwersation, and intersperse thedr dances Avith pleasantry, which is 
much relished by the courtiers. ToAvards midnight the Rana rises and dismisses his guests, 
after throAving garlands of flowcu’s round their necks. 

We generally began the day AAutli an excursion to one of tho numberless summer j^alaccs 
which haA^e been erected by the different Ranas in the neighbourhood of tho capital, and 
closed it with cither a hunt or a trip on the lake. 

I shall ncA’^er forget tho charming day that avc spent at one of these residences. It Avas at 
^^Gordun Thilas,’^ or ^‘Delights of Gordun,’’ situated among the Avoods Avhich clothe the 
shores of lake Peshola. Wo embarked from tho ghats of tho Tripolia at an early hour in the 
morning, as avo had to traverse the Avholo length of tho lake. Nothing could bo more lovely 
than the lake at that early hour, Avhen it Avas j>artially buried in the deep shade throAvn by the 
surrounding liills ; and, as our bark glided noiselessly along in tho midst of this enchanting 
scone, AVC gratefully inlialcd the fresh air, still laden Avith tho scents of night. A light 
cloud of A'ai)Our hung OA'cr the toAvn ; the i>eaks of the i>agodas and tho marble domes Avhich 
croAvn the heights wxto bathed in a flood of rosy light ; the islands, Avith their tcnuecs and 
gardens, Avere reflected in the deep and jdacid Avaters ; and hero and there groups of Hindoos 
in gaudy costumes AA^orc collected on the steps of the ghats. Gradually, however, the scciio 
changed. A dense jungle extended to the very foot of tho ranq)arlH, Avliich stretched 
from llie summit of Eklingurh doAvn to the bed of the lake. It AA'as a singular sight, and 
rciiiiudcd one of a transition scene at a theatre. On one side lay a populous city ; on 
th(‘ Dtlnr, a forest overhanging a marsh infested by crocodiles, where tho tiger comes to 
quciicli his thirst. 

NV i>rcs(‘ntly landed in a little lonely creek, whence avc had a view of the entire 
panorama of Oudeypoor and the lake. 
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Wc mounted the elephants ■which awaited us, and a few minutes’ ride through the 
forest brought us to the portico of the Gordun liulas, where wo were received by Maharaj 
Singji. 

My stay at the Court of the Eanas had accustomed me to the sight of beautiful objects ; 
but I must confess that the first sight of this miniature i)ahicc took mo by surprise. It was 
a perfect gem: shady courts, enlivened by fountains playing amongst beds of floAVors; beau- 
tiful buildings of Avhite marble, their galleries cover(;d witli frescoes and mosaics, and divided 
into small but cool and conilbrtable apartments ; and numbc^rless kiosks ; the Avholo being 
interspersed with a profusion of fioAvers, and enveloped in thci most delicious freshness. An 
air of soft luxuiy per\^aded this masterpiece of Indian art. There Avas nothing great or 
imposing to depress the spirits or inspire serious thouglits, but every part Avas small, 
elegant, and attractive. 

After breakfast and a short siesta, the Raiia, Avho had succeeded in escaping from 
the noisy sports of tlie Iloli, rejoined us A\dth his Court, and announeed to us liis intention 
of hunting on tliat very <lay. It Avas necessary to propitiate the goddess of the day, and 
Avo Avent in i)ursuit of her implacable enemy. The fon'st Avliich stretches from the 
Gordun Hulas to the ramparts Avas entirely surrounded by the regiment Sambou Pultun, 
which the liana always employs at his battues, in order to bo sure of keeping them 
in a state of eflici(aicy; and the houdis, or shikargas, occupied a i)icturesque position half 
Avay up the side of a raAune, Avhenco a vioAV of the lake, the toAvn, the forest, and chain 
of the Geer AVO could bo embraced at a singles glance. Wc rode there on elephants, and 
took up our position as before at Nahrmugra, Avheu the same scene of carnage ensued. 

That indefatigable Nimrod, Doctor Cunningham, persuaded me to accompany him to 
Gordun Talao ; Avhich is one of the most picturesque little lakes of this faA’^oured region. 
A portion of its basin Avas concealed by steep belts of brushwood and high grass, while 
in another direction it had overflowed a forest of i)alm trees, AA^hoso withered branches 
drooi^ed from the half- uprooted trunks. Thousands of water-foAvl and divers disported 
themselves on the black and stagnant Avater ; and crocodiles Avero to be sc»;n either buried in 
the mud asleep, Avitli only their heads shoAving, or basking among the fallen trunks of 
trees avIioso rough bark closely resembled their oaaui scaly bodies. Doctor Cunningham 
Avanted a spetdmen of this reptile for his museum ; and certainly it would have been 
easy to haA'o killed half-a-dozen in as many minutes, but the difficulty Avas to find one 
in such a position that avo could recoA^er the body. At length avo found one, of gigantic 
proi)ortions, asleep t)n a rock in a little creek a long shot from the shore. The Doctor made 
the attemi)t. His ball, which was small and conical, hit the huge beast in the throat ; but 
he remained immovable, and only opened his great gaping mouth. At this moment my ball 
hit him in the shoulder, when his jaAVs shut — he Avas dead. The attendants soon brought 
him ashore on a raft. From the muzzle to the tip of the tail he measured thirteen feet. 

A choubdar arrived Avitli a message from the king, desiring our presence at the 
palace. On our way Major Nixon informed us that the Eana was going to fulfil the 
promise Avhich ho had made us one day at Nahrmugra : we were about to sec a fight 
bctAA'cen a wild boar and a pantlier. 

Our party i>rocceded noisily through the forest ; everybody talking of the extraordinary 
spectacle about to bo witnessed, Avhich the Bana had so carefully kept secret until the last 
minute ; and bets Avere laid upon the issue of the struggle, I maintaining the superiority of 
the panther, until the contrary should be proved. 

Finally Ave reached the scone of the combat, which Avas to take place in a handsome 
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buiWing svirmountcd by tuiTcts, and picturesquely situated on tbo shores of the lake opposite 
to Oudeypoor. Tho arena was surrounded by high walls with iniu:blo balconies on either 
side, at a sufRcient height from the ground to prevent the panther from reaching them in 
his ii-antic leaps. Tho wild boar was alone; a splendid animal, above the average size, 
and armed with long, sharj) tusks. He liad been captured in tho neighbouring gorges, 
where he was the leader of a herd; and the loss of his liberty had rendered him fierce 
and savage ; ho looked around liini in search of an antagonist, and pawed tho giwind 
with impatient fury. Suddenly ho paused, and trembled for an instant, while his huge 
mane bristled all over his shoulders. At length he saw his adversary. A trap-door 
opened, and a magnificent panther slowly entered tho arena, and, crouching down in one 
corner, fixed his eyes upon the wild boar. The latter was the first to attack his opponent. 
He rushed impetuously forward, and, allowing the panther to spring on him, tore his 
flanks with his tusks. His movements were so rapid and violent that the pantlier 
attempted to escape: but that attempt was fatal to him, for tho wild boar, taking 
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advantage of his enemy’s distress, redoubled his effoi’ts ; and each successive attack told 
on his adversary, who, with mangled sides, his skull shattered, and blinded w'ith blood, 
could no longer defend himself. A rifle-ball put an end to the sufferings of the poor 
beast, and the victor was loudly applauded by the spectators. Tlie wild boar soon reduced 
the body of his victim to a shapeless mass, trampling it under foot, and occasionally 
tossing it in the air to the opposite side of the arena ; and the reward of his courage was 
liberty. Tho trap-door was opened, and, amidst tho acclamations of tho crowd, ho trotted 
off, slowly and philosophically, towards tlie mountains. On turning to Ibo Kajpoots I saw, 
by the exiiression of their countenances, how pleased they were at the victory of their 
fuvomite adversary. 

'file carnival of the Holi had scarcely ended before tho festival of Gouri, or Isani, the 
llimlijo Oci'os, commenced. The poetic nature of tho Hindoo eould not fail to celebrate 
tbc u(lv(Mit of this season ; in which Xature, in these almost tropical regions, displays all 
her riclics, and when Gouri comes to accomplish the promises of Vassanti. Gouri is one 
of the incarnations of Parvati, the wife of Mahadco, or Iswara, the great head of the 
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Saiva Olymi iis. Iler name signifies “ yellow,'’ tho colour of tho harvest. She is represented 
under tho form of a woman holding in one hand a lotus, emblem of reiwoduction, and 
in tho other a club, signifying that, as Gouri and Kali, she unites life an<l death. She 
also bears tho names of Pudma and Ana-Pourana, “ nurse of the human race.” 

On tho firsi day of the festival, a deputation leaves tlio town in search of tho clay of 
which Iho idol of Gouii is to bo made. When finished, it is placed with a Lingam of 
Iswara on a little platforai, round Avhich are sown some grains of corn; and the soil is 
artificially watered and heated until the seed has germinated; when tho women dunce 
in a circle round tho idol, and invoke the goddess in favour of their husbands. After 
this tho corn is gathered and distributed to the men, wlio wear it in their turbans. 
Each rich family, and every Pourwa, or district of tho town, has its oum idol. During 
these preparations tho one toinc of conversation is tho approaching departure of Gouri 
from the king’s palace ; speculation being rife as to whether she will be as magnificently 
adorned as she was in tho preceding year, and whether any new boats will be laimched 
for tho occasion. 

At length tho hour arrives ; the drums give the signal, and a salvo of artillery from 
the heights of Eklingurli announces to the people that Gouri is on her way to the 
lake. 'I'ho procession forms on the tcnuce of the palace, and on reaching tho lake the 
Bana embarks, accompanied by his nobles. Tho site is admirably chosen for tho occa- 
sion : from tho foot of the gently rising hill, to the terrace on which tho palaces of the 
nobles are built, the lake forms a lovely bay. From tho royal palace to the water’s 
edge tho terraces and towers are crowded with spectators ; and the brilliantly dressed 
women, their hair adorned with roses and jessamin, throng the marble stops of the Tripolia. 
It would be difficult to imagine a more joyous and, at tho same time, imposing scene 
than is presented by this eager and animated crowd. From the prince to the peasant, 
every face beams with pleasure. Tho most perfcjct order and decorum are everywhere 
maintained ; and all eyes are fixed on tho Tripolia, while the amval of Gouri is patiently 
awaited. At length the procession descends the steps of tho quay. In tho centre appears 
tho goddess, seated on a throne or pslth, clothed in yellow drapery, and glittering with 
gold and precious stones; and on cither side of her two lovely girls wave the silver 
chumra above her head, while in front a group of favoured women, armed with silver 
wands, and chanting hymns, perform the office of choubdars. 

On tho arrival of the procession, the prince rises, with the nobles and ministers, and 
remains standing until tho goddess is placed on her throne near tho water’s edge, when 
the whole Court embarks in boats. Tho women form a circle and dance round tho goddess 
with graceful and measured steps, singing hymns in honour of the goddess of abundance, 
love, and devotion. The men aro excluded from this ceremony, only women being allowed 
to take part in it. Tho ablutions of tho goddess last some time, after which she is 
re-conducted to the palace with tho same porai) as before. The Bana and his chiefs now 
set out to wisit tho different images of Gouri by water. Tho little flotilla, gaily decked out, 
and gliding along the shores of the lake, is one of the prettiest sights of tho whole ceremony; 
and tho festivities wind up with a grand display of fireworks. 

A few days after tho festival of Pudma, I reminded tho Bajah that I had irrevocably 
fixed the day of our departure for tho fifth of March ; and as it was already tho first of that 
month, I bogged him, in fulfilment of his promise, to have everything arranged for us to 
continue our journey. Ho again tried to detain us; but, seeing that my resolution was 
taken, he 'promised that all should bo in readiness on tho day appointed. 
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Before leaving, however, wo hud a hear hunt to Avitness, in order to complete the scries 
of hunts which the Ihma had jn'ornised us. It Avas organized Avithout further delay, and 
on the 3rd avc started on our march toAvards the high mountains Avhich enclose the A’alley on 
the north. TraA'olling by atrocious roads across a countiy of rocky gorges and hills, either 
totally barren or only partially coA'cred Avith scattered groups of avu.k cactus, wo arriA'cd at 
length at Burdi Talao, a picturesque lake, quite hidden among the mountains. In a struAV 
hut erected on the embankment wc found an excellent breakfast UAvaiting us, Avhich Ave 
quickly demolished Avhilst admiring the landscajAc ; and avo regretted that the short time 
we had at our disposal Avould prevent our fishing for some of the enormous muiTell and 
pahra Avith AA’hich the lake abounds. The dam Avhich forms this lake is reim 
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constructed : it is sixty-three feet in height, and at the verge of the Avatcr is ornamented 
Avith kiosks and broad flights of steps. 

The camp of the prince, to which we shortly repaired, aa’^us pitched on a magnificent 
plateau at a considerable distance from the hunting-ground, as the bear of the Aravalis 
is a cunning felloAV, and the noise made by five hundred beatei-s would soon have 
driven him aAvay. Our small and select party set out, jireceded by the beaters, who 
posted IhcmselA'cs in their scA'cral places. The road was frightful, occasionally even 
dungereus ; but AA'C had nothing to fear, as we were mounted on elephants. In situations 
Avbcvf'. a horse or a mule would be unsafe, one can rely securely on the sagacity of the 
elepliiint. most profound silence Avas enjoined on our taking up our position in 

the shikargris. The situation was Avildly beautiful. Before us rose a lofty mountain, 
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clothed with sombre woods, and forming an amphitheatre whoso base converged on our 
retreat ; and trees of a hundred years’ groAvth spread their huge branches above a tangled 
mass of bamboos, canes, and cacti. But Avhat Avas most striking was the tranciuillity 
Avhich reigned around us : the twitter of a few birds alone broke the silence, while 
a monlcey asleep on the branch of a tree was the only living animal to bo seen. 
Presently the huntsman rose and Avaved a scarf, and the next moment the air resounded 
with the clash of gongs and cymbals, mingled Avith shouts and the occasional discharge 
of rifles. Soon jackals, hyenas, and a few Avild boars rushed past us, but Ave took no 
notice of them. The bears were not to bo so easily frightened: they perfectly under- 
stood that all this uproar AV'as merely intended to drive them AA'ithin range of our 
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rifles ; and the shouts and cries of the beaters increasing every instant acquainted us with 
the fact that the crafty animals Avcrc attempting to force the line, as scA’^eral of them 
indeed succeeded in doing. At length one came in our direction. Ho advanced slowly, 
then paused, and advanced again; there Avere six of us, and wo were to shoot in 
succession, and not to fire more than one shot apiece. The Bana fired and wounded 
the bear as soon as ho came within range, Avhich so enraged him that ho rushed 
furiously towards us. I then fired and hit him, but without much effect; the third 
shot brought him down. The beaters, on coming up, informed us that several bears had 
made their escape ; upon which the Bana accused them of Avant of courage. The brave 
fclloAVS shook their heads, and said that they would ncA'er let a tiger escape them, hut 
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that master Bruin w'as a gi’cat deal more foi'uiidablc ; for ho attacks a man at once, 
and Ins embrace is deadly; and, if he tries to escape, the only alternative is to make 
room for him or else kill him on the spot. 

The day of departure di’cvv near, and the camels ■which were to transport ns were 
already assembled in our court-yard. The llaos still tried to detain us, but I rc'mained 
imshaken. These gallant fellows, for Avhom we had conceived a sincere fri('nd.ship, could 
not understand onr obstinate determination to quit a life of soft indulgence for one of 
privation in the jungle. 

The fourth was the day fixed for bidding fai’cwell to the Eana. An elephant and a 
guard of honour came to conduct Schaumbtirg and myself to the palace, where av(> w(?re 
received with more than usual deference. The chamberlains ushered ns into the throne- 
room, where the Kana awaited our amval; for ho desired this interview to be more 
imposing than any previous one. “ But, sahib,” said he, “ you haA'o been here but two 
days ! ” “ Two months. Maharajah ! ” I replied- — “ two years of pleasure.” This thoroughly 

Oriental answer elicited the “‘W’jih! Avah ! ” of tin; courtiers, who sang my praise in 
chorus. Finallj' the Baua sent for the khillut, or complimentary gift, Avhich Avas j)repare<l 
for us, and wished us a pleasant journey. I left the palace arm-in-arm Avith the Kao 
of Baidlah, much affected by this interA'ioAV ; and Avhen, on mounting my elephant, 1 
AVTung the hand of the A'enerable Kao for the last time, it seemed as though I AV'erc 
jiarting for ever from old and true friend.s, and I felt a choking sensation in my throat, 
and tears filled my eyes. 
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Ilulkaras and Purwanas. — A Word to Travellers. — Difficulty with Brahmins. — Land of Crocodiles. — Legend of 
Ontala. — Morwun. — Cliittore. — Temples and Palaces. — Heroes, Heroines, Legends, and Chivalry. — Tower of 
V ictory . — Amurgurh . — Bunera. 

ARCH 6th. — The preparations for our departure are at length completed, though 
not without some trouble. In spite of the Rana having placed his camels at 
our disposal, the vukcel, for some unaccountable reason, has put endless diffi- 
culties in our way. The beasts that ho first sent mo wero cither lame, or unmanage- 
able, or too weak, and hud to bo sent back. At length I threatened to report 

it to Iho Resident, or oven to the Rana himself; and by this means I have succeeded 
in procuring fifteen strong camels to carry our men, baggage, and tents, and two express 
dromedaries for ourselves ; our escort consisting of twelve sowars, who, with our servants 
and camel-drivers, raise tlie number of our company to more than forty persons. 

At daybreak this morning I dispatched our caravan to Dubock, in order to facilitate 
our departure, which, in spite of my precaution, was a scene of great confusion. Wo ate 
our last breakfast at Major Nixon’s, where we found all our kind friends assembled 
round his table. At last it was time to say good-bye, and, with a hearty shake of the 

hand from every one, we sprang into our saddles and started off at a rapid pace. An 

hour’s hard riding brought us to the gorges of Hobarri. We i)aused a moment to take 
a last look at the view behind us. At our feet lay the rich valley, with its woods and 
fields and smiling villages ; the little river winding among the rocks ; the towers of 
Ahar just showing above the trees; and in the distance Oudeypoor, the city of the Rising 
Sun, crowned with palaces, and backed by the majestic range of the Aravalis, whose blue 
peaks stood out against the horizon. This was our last look at the Happy Valley. After 
passing the gate of the Hobarri pass, we were no longer in the Geerwo : before us was 
spread the whole panorama of the plains of Meywar, only bounded on the eastern horizon 
by the faint blue line of the mountains of the celebrated Chittoro. 

On reaching the bungalow of Hubock, wo found our camp already pitched round it; 
and a few moments after, two hulkaras^ or messengers from the Rana, arrived with the 
purwanaSy or firmans, promised us by the prince. These purwanas, addressed to the thakours 
or barons, the kotwals or governors of towns, and the patois or chiefs of villages, command 
them to treat us with the respect duo to the friends of the Maharana, and also to furnish 
us, gratis, with rassddj i.e. the Coolies and provisions necessary for our party. Rassad is 
to bo provided, on my application, dm'ing the vrholo time of our stay in the difEerent 
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localities ; anil a list of (he expenses, drawn xip l)y the i^itol and signed by myself, is to 
he sent to the minister of the liana, who undertakes to defray them.^ The i)urwana adds 
that, as the Sahibs are travelling to see the country, every one is to point out to them 
the various objects of interest, and also to give them information respecting the customs, 
traditions, and legends of the inhabitants. This last paragraph was most important, as 
otherwise the natives, fearing to compromise themselves, meet one’s inquiries with an air of 
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innocent ignorance. The two hulkaras, who arc to accompany us, have cliargc of the firmans, 
and aro to sco that the liana’s wishes are projwrly carried out. 

Kvery thing in the camp has been arranged with surprising order; the camels and horses 
ar(' pi< kct(?d in a row, and the tents evenly pitched ; every man is at his post, and has 
prepared his fire and his bed, which consists of a straw mat. The confusion which reigned 

• riiis would only be done from personal friendship. It is usual, throughout India, as in other countries, 
for the traveller to pay his way. En. 
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at Oudoypoor has disappeared. During the last few days of one’s stay in a place he 
is about to leave, it is impossible to get the men to do anything properly ; the camels 
arc carelessly laden, the cords break, and a thousand difficulties crop up every instant : 
but, if you can only manage to get them a few miles from the to^vn, they sec that 
delay is useless, and all goes on well. Indians are all foml of travelling ; what they dislike 
is starting : but, once on the march, it is difficult to find men who submit to hardships 
and privations with so much cheerfulness. One can then got them to do things which 
they will not do in a town ; no kind of work is considered humiliating in the jungle, 
and ev('ry one is willing to lend a helping hand. 

And now for a few words of advice to those who may be tempted to travel in C-entral 
India. When in the jungle, it is essential to define positively the respective position of 
cv(‘ry mombc'r of the caravan. Each departmc'iit and each caste wishes to get the upper 
hand, and hence arise endless quarrels among men whom a camp life alone brings into 
collision ; the cook sotting himself up as master, and cx2>ccting all to obey him ; the sowar 
giving orders to the camel-drivers, and so through the camp; in whieh in a few days 
there are twenty masters, and no one to obey. It is of the last imj)ortance to make 
oveiy one thoroughly understand, from the beginning, that you yourself mean to bo sole 
master; but, in order to do this, j"ou must thoroughly understand the language, as all 
or<lers shoubl emanate directly from yourself. Do not, however, supi)osc from this that the 
trav('ller has nothing to do. He has to superintend and look after everything. Should 
any one fall ill, he is at once consulted; if quarrc'ls arise, ho has to decide them; and, in 
the c‘yes of all, he is morally ros2)onsible for everything that Inqq^ens to the caravan. 

At night you must so('. to the safety of the camj), and instruct the chief of the sowars 
how to 2)Ost the choke/jdars^ or night guards, furnished by the m ighbouring village ; 
j'ou must settle the hour of dej)artur<', the route to be followed, and the j)lacc of the 
next eiieamimn'iit ; and give the hulkara the list of the rassad to bo raised on the villages 
Ixdbre your arrival. Above all do not trust to your own i)eo2ile for information as to 
the road, as they will allow you to conduct them wherever you jih ase, without even 
caring to know their destination. (’ollect all the information you can, and trace out 
your maix^li on the map ; you Avill not bo puzzled with roads, for there are only tracks 
ill general. Far more* nec'i'ssary is it for you to acquaint yourself with the rivers and 
dangerous j)ortions of the route, to foresee every difficulty, and i^oint it out to your men, 
who never think of taking any precautions themselves. 

On ('iitering a district, you must at once sliow the natives Avhat your line of conduct 
is to be. You will bo overwhelmed with a thousand complaints, most of them false or 
exaggerated, from which you must distinguish the just, and see them righted. You 
thus acquire a reputation for justice Avhicli, spreading far and wide, precedes you wherever 
you go. But, besides being just, you must maintain your oavu rights Avith a firmness 
Avhich, in Europe, would bo considered harsh ; the purwana must bo obeyed to the letter. 
Wliat you do out of good nature is ascribed to Aveakness, and you will no longer find 
it possible to obtain what you require. 

The feudal system has taught these poor peasants to respect none but those who make 
their jiowcr to be felt, and to bo as exacting to their inferiors as they are cringing to 
their superiors. It is easy to make them understand, by justice tempered with kindness, 
that Ave Europeans can and will make ourselves respected without abusing our power. 

March 6<A. — At the hour fixed the camp was astir, and I was awakened by Sheik, 
my faithful khansamah, bringing me a good cup of hot coffee. On leaving the bungalow, 
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I found all our men busily occui>icd in tho operation of loading the camels by the light 
of large fires, which they had kindled for that purpose; and tho camels, indignant 
at being roused so early, showed their impatience by frightful bellowings. It was a 
picturesque scene ; tho noise, the ruddy glare, tho great dark trees — all tlieso contrasted 
strangely with tho perfect calm of the surrounding country. It was four o’clock, tho hour 
of silence in the tropics, when the wild boasts arc returning to their lairs, and tho rest 
of creation awaits tho dawn. Tho air felt keen and chilly, and one was glad to draw 
nearer to the camp fires. Tho moon was down, and total darkness *\vould have reigned 
but for the glimmer of the stars, and the bright glow which precedes tho rising of tho 
sun, forming a gigantic halo on tho eastern horizon. 

Tho country through which we arc travelling is highly favoured by nature. Ilio 
soil is composed of that rich black mould called by tho Indians uinl ; whence the name of 
Malwa, given to tho vast tract of country which is watered by the Chumbiil. But it is 
far from being cultivated in proportion to i(s fertility. Tho eye roams over imnuMise 
jdains, covered with tho dusky bushes of which tho regular Indian jungle consists; and 
hero and there may bo seen a village occupying tho side of a little hill, with its houses 
and gardens, and surrounded b}’’ emerald-green i)Iantations, crojis of* golden corn, and 
fields of opium with flowers of a thousand colours. These villages s(*eined to b(^ in 
a lu’osi^erous condition; on our ajqiroach some of tho inhabitants came out to meet us, 
while the chief men and representatives of tho Government hastened to nuik(' their 
salams to us. 

After a pleasant ride of twelve miles along tlio excellent road marie by Taylor, at 
the liana’s expense, wo arrived at Mynar. My head servant certainly has the oj^e of an 
artist. Our camp is delight fully situated on the shores of a beautiful lake. overshadoAved 
by gigantic trees; the Aillago, with its graceful temple, croAvns a small hill, its houses 
extending to the Avater’s edge ; and opposite lies a great marsh, Avheroon flocks of 
Avild ducks disport tliemsclA'cs among tho huge lotus leaves. I at once set off in that 
direction Avith my gun, and my first shot produced a marvellous effect ; I cmihl have 
fancied mj'sclf in Kobinsoii (hmsoo’s islaml. The birds rose in a dense cloud, almost 
obscuring the light of the sun, and Avere so easily brought doAvn that I aa’us soon tired 
of sucli tamo spoi’t ; and the soAAmrs, collecting the game, carric^d it to my tent, secretly 
laughing. This AV’as soon explained, for I had scarcely finished my breakfast Avhon a visitor 
Avas announced, and I found myself confronted by a fat Brahmin, Avho gesticulated Avildlj', 
declaring that shooting on the lake AA'as against the luAVs, and that tho village was sahsun^ 
and consequently sacred. I could not toll whether his statement was correct; but I 
assured him that I had erred entirely through ignorance, though in fact I had right 
on my side, as the Bana had given me permission to hunt in CA^cry part of his dominions 
without any restriction ; and as my good Brahmin did not appear satisfied with this 
exi)lanation, I ordered him to leave tho camp. It is true that Mynar is sahsun, that is 
to say, church property ; the priests pretending that they poss(;ss it by virtue of a grant 
made to them by the legendary Eajah Maudhata^, Avho reigned at Dalia prior to Vikra 
Madytia, and Avhosc empire extended to the Aravalis. Tho legend is that this king 
being at the neighbouring toAvn of Doundia for tho celebration of Aswamedha, or sacrifico 
of the horse, desired to recomi>ensc tho two richis or holy anchorites who had performed 
the ceremony ; but they refused all reward for their services. Ho then had recourse to 
stratagem, and concealed in the Bira which ho presented to them a deed of gift conveying 
to them the town and estates of Mynar; and tho richis, having accepted the Bira, lost 
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all their miraculous power ; whereupon they established themselves on their newly acquired 
lands, and became cidtivators of the soil. 

There is not a single state in the whole of Kajpootana of which a considerable part 
of the land docs not belong to the Brahmins. By carrying on for ccntuides her system 
of monopoly, the church has succeeded in amassing immense riches, which she jealously 
guards. Do not the laws of Menu recommend princes to bcqtieath, before their death, 
all their personal property to the priests. And do they not further menace them with sixty 
years’ imprisonment in the body of a worm, if they dare to appropriate any portion of the 
church lands? It would indeed bo hard to exchange the purple for so ignominious a life; 
but it is i)lcasant to quit the world with the assurance that, although you have despoiled 
your successors of their just inheritance, at least your own soul is safe. The kings therefore 
give liberally, and the chui’ch takes good care to guard her possessions. Thus in the 
kingdom of Meywar part of the state revenues goes to the Brahmins, and the king scarcely 
dares to appropriate land conceded to the priests centuries ago, .and since abandoned. The 
district of Mynar contains large tracts of arable land at present uncultivated, owing to the 
absence or disappearance of the original masters. Not content Avith thus alloAving a large 
portion of their dominions to lie unproductive, the kings still make ncAV concessions, which 
drain and impoverish the country; but this state of things cannot last, and everything 
tends to shoAV that the English agents will sticcecd in surmounting the superstitious fears of 
the princes, and that the lands will again be cultivated. 

Like the monks of the Middle Ages, who took advantage of the genersd ignorance 
to forgo royal charters, the Brahmins of our day employ the same means to increase 
their ijossessions. With great solemnity they dig up a plate of copper, previously oxidized 
and buried by themselves, on Avhich, to the astonishment of all, it is recorded that the 
god Krishna, or some mythological hero, had granted them, two or three thousand years 
before, the very lands Avhich they coA'ot. The real owners of the land are then treated 
us usurpers, and expelled Avithout i)ity ; and if any venture to doubt the authenticity of 
the charter, they take good care to conceul their thoughts, for fear of bringing upon 
themselves the vengeance of the all-poAVcrful caste of priests. 

The day passed Avithout my hearing anything more of the Brahmins of Mynar ; but in 
the cA'ening the liana’s hulkara came and told me that they had refused to obey the 
puraaina, and to furnish the necessary provisions. They thought by these means to 
punish my indiscretion; but I tried to nniko them imderstand, through the hulkaras, 
that resistance Avas us(>less, as there were fifty of us who had had no dinner, and Avho 
Avore by no means disposed to go to bed fasting. As negotiations carried on at so groat 
a distance produced no effect Avhatever, I gave the order to mount, and proceeded towards 
the village, accompanied by Scliaumburg and my sowars. I inquired for the house of 
the chief, and in a foAV minutes was ushered into the presence of a stout Brahmin, full of 
sanctity and insolence. In vain I tried to ai’guo with him calmly ; he Avould not listen 
to reason, and only ansAvered that I must remove my camp three miles from the village, 
after which he Avould perhaps think about sending us a feAV proAusions. Provoked by 
such impertinence, I complained of his conduct in no very measured terns, and threatened 
to report it to the Bana of Oudeypoor. This made him furious ; and, blind Avith rage, he 
brandished over my head his sceptre, a bamboo mounted with iron. At this outrageous 
conduct I lost all self-control, and dealt him a blow Avhich sent him flying nmnYig hiw 
counsellors. I then turned to my sowars, and gave them permission to procure the 
necessary provisions as best they could. The Brahmins remained mute with astonishment. 
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My sowars at once dispersed, and. in less than half an hour wc returned to the camp 
escorling a file of coolies laden with flour and corn and jugs of milk. In order that none 
might tliink that I considered these spoils as belonging to mo by right, I ordered a 
minute list of all that had been taken to be made out, and sent to the chief llrahmin, 
who came himself in the evening to apologize for his conduct. 

March Ifh . — A march of thirteen miles, still in an easterly direction, across a flat, 
slightly undulating country, broxight ns to the town of Muggerwara. This portion of 
IVtoywar forms part of the high table land which slopes gradually towards the branches 
of the Vindhya Mountains. The soil is rich, but tht» villages are few and scattered, and 
it is only at intervals that the monotony of the low jungle is broken by a field or a 
small wood. 

Muggerwara, Avhich means “ Land of Crocodiles,” is a town of some importance, situated 
on a rocky eminence, and snn’OTinded by picturesque (marshy pools). 

Our camp was pitched between the town and one of these swamps ; and here I 
received the visits of the principal inhabitsuits, who were extremely obliging. Among 
these visitoi’s was a bhat, or distinguished bard, who, when all were assembled round 
the fire in the evening, related to us several heroic iucidcnls in the history of tho 
Sesoudias, which occurred during the long wax's carried on against the Mohammedan 
invaders, and which portrayed in the most vivid colours the chivalrous character of this 
people. Tho following episode is worthy of record : — 

“When tho great Padisha Jehanghir had taken possession of the whole of Meywar, 
and had driven back the liana and his warriors into the wild gorges of tho Aravali 
Mountains, it happened that part of the Mogul forces having been sent into another 
province of this vast emigre, several strongholds of Meywar were left undefended; and 
tho Pajpoots, taking advantage of the opportunity, left their mountains to try and 
reconquer part of their lost territories. All tho tribes assembled round the prince to 
discuss the plan of the campaign, when, at the moment of starting, a dispute arose 
between tho Suktawuts and the Chandawuts. Between those two tribes, the most 
powerful in MeyAvar, a spirit of rivalry had for some time existed ; and noAV each 
coA'cted tho honour of forming Iho vanguard in this expedition. Tho claims urged 
by each party were equal, and they had already come to blows, Avhen the liana put 
an end to tho disptite by promising the post of honour to tho tribe Avliich should first 
enter Ontala. Ontala was at that time a citadel which occupied a formidable position, 
commanding the road from Oudeypoor to Chittore ; and its ruins arc still to bo seen 
a few miles from Muggerwara. The two tribes accepted the king’s decision, and both 
left their rcspecth'o camps a short time before daybreak. Accompanied by their bards, 
they marched towards Ontala, animated with tho hope of finally revenging themselves on 
their cruel enemies, and of obtaining for themselves the much-coveted jmst of honour. 
The Suktawuts, who knew the country well, marched straight for the only gate which 
gave access to tho interior of tho citadel, and arrived there before daybreak ; but 
tho alarm was soon given, tho Mussulmans flocked to tho ramparts, and fighting 
commenced. In the meantime tho Chandawuts had mistaken their road, and lost 
some time in fruitless endeavours to find their W'ay out of a swamp, until a shepherd 
of Ontala ofiered to guide them; and, burning with impatience, they arrived under 
the Avails. With more foresight than their rivals, they had proA'idod themselves with 
scaling-ladders ; and their chief was the first to scale tho wall : but a ball struck him, and 
ho fell back amongst his companions. It was not his destiny to lead the herob (van- 
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guard). Both parties now wore on tho jioint of being repulsed. On the side of the 
Suktuwuts, the men fell under a shower of bullets around their chief, who, mounted 
on an elephant, tried to force tho gate ; but the iron spikes with Avhich it was studded 
prevented the animal from using his strength ; and all hope for them seemed over, when 
suddenly a shout was heard from tho side of tho Chandawuts. The Sukta chief could 
no longer control himself. Flinging himself from his elephant, and clinging to the spikes 
of the gate, ho commanded tho mahout, on pain of death, to force the enormous animal 
against his body. He was obeyed, and his b(jdy Avas crushed against the gate, which yielded 
to the shock, and tho men rushed through the opening. But, alas ! the Sukta’s heroic 
sacrifice was of no avail. The Chandawuts had already mitered tho fortress, and their shouts 
Averc those of victory. On the death of the Chonda chief, tho command devolved on his 
nearest relative, a proud and intrepid Ilajpoot, nnioAvned for his temerity, and knoAvn to 
all as the Benda Thakour, or the mad baron of Deogurh. On seeing tho chief fall, he 
fast('iK‘d tho body on his back, and, bounding up the ladder, shouted, ‘The hcrob is for us/ 
The cry AV’as repeated by the Avholo tribe ; CAxrythiiig gaA’e way before their impetuosity, 
and they Avere soon inside tho Avails. As is usual in such cases, the garrison of Ontala was 
put to tho sAvord ; none Avero spared. Is there a more heroic deed to bo found in all 
our annals of chivalry than that of this Sukta chief, Avho gave himself up to a horrible death 
to maintain tlio honour of liis tribe ? ’’ 

The bard brought his recital to a close Avith an anecdote Avhich illustrates tho 
phlegmatic nature of tho Orientals. “While tho Eajpoots Avere attacking Ontala, tAVO 
Mussulmans of rank Avero deeply engaged at a game of chess; they were warned of 
their danger, but disdained to moA'c, fully peu-suaded that the base rabble would be 
repulsed. The citadel was taken, but tho two players still continued their game. 
Suddenly the keep Avas attacked, and they found themselves surrounded by Eajpoots. 
One of the Mussulmans turned to the Auctors and coolly asked if they might bo 
permitted to finish their game. Tlie request Avas granted, and they calmly Avent on 
jdayiiig. Under any other circumstances, such courage Avould have excited the 
admiration of tho Eajpoots; but the cruel death of their chiefs had hardened their 
hearts ; and Avhen the game Avas finished, tho tAvo players Avere put to death.’’ 

March 8/A. — ^At an early hour this morning, Ave started on a march of sixteen miles 
across tho district of Morwun, AAdiich is looked uj>on as hostile territory by my men. 
Wo crossed the frontier and encamped near the village of Chourpara, which belongs 
to the Eana. The country of Morwun belongs to tho KaAvab of Tonk, tho successor 
of Ameer Khan. It Avas conceded to this family as a recompense for tho numerous services 
rendered by them to tho Mahrattas, during tho long years when Eajpootana Avas overrun 
by them. Tho English goA cmment confirmed .Ameer in the possession of all the lands in the 
kingdoms of Mcy war, Dhoundliar, and Ilaraouti. Morwun is completely surrounded by the 
Eana’s territories, and was tho first capital of tho Mori kings, tho founders of Chittore, 
and the predecessors of tho Ghelotes. This ancient town, according to tradition, was 
destroyed by fire from heaven, sent by tho god Indra to punish the impiety of its 
inhabitants. Tho few ruins Avhich remain aro of little interest, Avith the exception of a 
beautiful temple dedicated to Sheshnag, the hydra with a thousand heads. These historical 
relics add to tho regret felt by the Eajpoots in seeing this fine country in the hands of 
Mahommedans. 

Much to the satisfaction of my people, I had avoided pitching my camp in Morwun, 
where, in any case, the Eana’s purwanas would have been of no service to me. The 
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village near which we are encamped goes by the strange name of Choorpara, that is, 
“Keftigo of thieves.” The inliabitants, liowever, appear to bo the most honest people 
in the world. They show the utmost readiness to cany out the orders of the firman, 
and bring iis sheep, kids, fowls, eggs and milk, &c., most willingly. The houses, which are 
numerous and well built, arc almost all suiTOunded by fmit-lreos ; and the country is 
covered with rich poppy-fields and rice-idantations ; the whole landscape presenting a 
charming pietiu’C of peace and pi’osperity, and forming a pleasing contrast to the sterile 
moorlands through which we tiuvelled in the morning. The blooming faces of the villagci’s 
beam Avith pleasure ; they are charmingly sociable, and often come to chat with me. 
The suiTounding country is flat ; and, to the oast, the level range of the Pathar Mountains 
forms a long blue bonndary-lint', Avhile before us, at a distance of twelve miles, stands 
like a sentinel the rock of Chittore, or “Parasol of the Avorld,” the palladium of 
Ilindooism. 

March 9///. — ^At four o’clock in the morning avo left Choorpara ; and, crossing a low 
range of hills coAcred AV’ith brushwood and high grass a Icav miles from the village, 
Ave came upon a tiertilo jdain AA'atered by the Pairis, and stretching as far as Chittore. 
At seven o’clock Ave reached the dak bungtdoAV on the road from Nccmuch to Ajmeer, 
Avhere wo halted for a short time, and then proceeded toAvards the fortress, Avhere our 
tents, Avhich had preceded ns, were already pitched. After fording the river at a short 
distance from the niins of a magnificent bridge, you enter Toulaiti, the loAVcr toAVTi, 
which you have to cross from one end to the other, in order to reach the steps Avhich 
lead to the summit of the plateau. Toulaiti is the second toAvn of importance in the 
kingdom; the bazaars arc ahvays a scene of life and animation, and are surrounded by 
magnificent stone houses. Since the lianas of Oudeypoor have abandoned Chittore, no 
strangers are alloAved to t*nter the fortress AA'ithout special permission; the majority of 
traA'cllei-s, therefore, arc obliged to be content Avith vicAA'ing at a distance this mountain 
covered Avith magnificent monuments. Put the royal firman opened every door to us, 
and Ave Avere pennitted to take a closer survey of the marA’cls of the Queen of jVleyAvai'. 
After passing numerous gates, avo reached the plateau, and found our camp pitched near 
a pond excuA'ated in the rook, and a few steps from the ancient palace of the Ghelotes, 

The celebrated fortified toAATi of Chittore, AA’hich is built on the top of an isolated 
mountain, about three miles from the Pathar Mountains, aa'us the ancient capital of 
MoyAvar, and Avas for many centuries the last bulAA’ark of Hindoo nationality against 
the invasion of the Mussulmans. The jdateau on AA'hich it is built is from tAVo to throe 
miles long from south- AA'cst to north-cast. It is not of equal Inaght from one extremity to 
the other, as the mountain A'aries from 2o0 to 400 feet above the level of the j)lain. Tin; 
sides of the mountain are perpendicular, and a line of embattled ramparts, supported by 
large round toAvei’s, runs along the edge of the pn.'cipice. This nattirally strong position, 
reinforced by its admirable Avorks and defences and the valour of its gam.son, should render 
Chitt<jrc a strong fortress ; AA'hich, moreover, cannot be redticed by famine, as it is supplied 
Avith AA'ater by numerous reservoirs, and contains immense storehouses and granaries ; but, in 
spite o{ this, thci'c are fcAV^ towns in India AA'hich have been so often sacked. Its Aveak point 
is a small plateau on the south side of the mountain, which, although considerably lower 
than the ramparts, has alAA'ays been cho,scn by the assailants as the j>oint of attack. Tradition 
attriljutes the formation of this plateau, called Chittore, to the Sultan Ala-Oudin : it AA’as, in 
fact, from this point that, in 1303, he made the assault which finally reduced Chittore ; and, 
as the siege lasted tAvelve year.s, it can be easily imagined that his works added considerably 
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to the height of this counterfort. In 1792, also, when Maharaja Scindia bombarded the 
town, he planted his batteries on the plateau of Chittore. 

The base of the mountain is covered with forest, inhabited by wild beasts ; and the lower 
town of Toulaiti occupies only a small portion of it, half-way down the western side, whence 
all the marvels of Chittore may be seen. The great length of the rock in proportion to its 
height makes it appear lower than it really is; at first sight, indeed, it seems but an 
insignificant hill. 

From Toulaiti there is only one means of access to Chittore, which is defended by 
seven gates, placed at intervals up the ascent, but now in a state of dilapidation. These 
gates are all monuments, and are built in a handsome style of architecture, containing 
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guard-rooms and oven largo apartments. Between the third, called Fanta Burwaza or 
“Broken Gate,” and the fourth, or gate of Hunouman, stands a small cenotaph of white 
marble, which marks the memorable spot where the two heroes, Jcimul and Puttoro, fell 
during the siege of the town by Akbar; and near it lies the tomb of Eagoude, another 
martyr to the Eajpoot cause, who is now worshipped as a demi-god. The last gate, 
or llampol, is a magnificent edifice. A vast archway loads to the town, on cither side of 
which are handsome guard-rooms, adorned with columns ; and above is the Burrikana, or 
groat hall of the Eajpoot princes. It was in this hall that the terrible genius of Chittore, 
the Kangra Eance (the queen of battlements), is said to have appeared to the Eana XIrsi, and 
in awful language predicted the degradation of his race. The walls were covered with 
legends of heroic deeds, which severally called forth a glowing description from my worthy 
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old Eajpoot guide. In former days an immense city, the glory of India, extended beyond 
this gate ; now nothing remains of it but a few mud huts, half hidden among the ruins 
of palaces. 

In my description of the monuments of Chittore I shall follow the plan generally 
adopted by the native guides ; namely, to proceed along the western side of the plateau to its 
southern extremity, returning towards the north along the eastern side. The first building 
you meet in this direction is a beautiful temple, dedicated to Toulsi Bhawani, the tutelary 
goddess of the Scribes ; near which arc the ancient abodes of the seneschals and constables 
and the Top Khana, or park of artillery, where a few old cannons, the only remains of 
the sack of Chittore, still lie half buried in the grass. Not far from hero rises a massive 
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structure, called the Nolakha Bindar, in which the treasures of the Itanas were accumulated 
in former days. At the extremity of this fortress is a very ancient Ja'in temple, the Sengar 
Chaori ; the walls of which are covered with exquisite sculptures. Although the dome is 
plain and unomaraented outside, the interior is finished in one of the most beautiful styles 
of Jai'n architecture. 

The great palace of tho Sana Khoumbhou, which he is erroneously supposed to have 
built, though really ho only added to it, occupies an immense area. It is a plain building, 
but in excellent taste, and gives a very good idea of tho domestic architecture of tho 
Eajpoots before the Mussulman invasion. The walls, which incline slightly inwards, are 
only ornamented with rose- work or artificial battlements; and turrets, balconies, and 
verandahs with balustrades give a stamp of originality to this stylo which is rarely to bo 
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met with in other Indian monuments. In front of the palace is a court, surrounded by 
guard-rooms ; from which a largo arched gate leads into a paved street, which was formerly 
one of the principal thoroughfares of the city. 

At a short distance from the palace are two very remarkable temples. The larger of 
the two, dedicated to Vrij, the Black God, was built by liana Khoumbhou about the ycai' 
1450 ; the other, in honour of Shaumath, was erected by his wife, the famous Mim Bai, 
who was celebrated for her poetry. The inscriptions on these two temples state that 
they were built with the ruins of temples of great antiquity brought from the deserted 
town of Nagara, the remains of which may still bo seen five miles to the north of 
Chittore. This circumstance imparts great interest to the bas-reliefs and sculptures with 
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which they are ornamented. Behind these temples are two reservoirs, lined with enormous 
blocks of polished stone ; about 120 feet long, 20 feet wide, and 10 feet deep ; they were 
built on the occasion of the marriage of one of the Sesoudia princesses. 

Near one of these reservoirs, the Sourya Khound, or Source of the Sun, stands the 
Khccrut Khoumb, or Tower of the Victory of Khoumbhou, the most celebrated monument 
of the ancient capital. It was erected by the Bana of that name, to commemorate the great 
victory which ho gained over the allied armies of the Sultans of Malwa and Go('jerat. The 
Khccrut Khoumb of Chittore is a square tower, over 100 feet in height. Far from pre- 
senting a uniform appearance, this tower, which has nine stories, is profusely ornamented 
with balconies, projecting cornices, and mouldings, which break the monotony of the 
straight lines and render it singularly beaiitiful. Statues and ornaments decorate it inside 
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illiiinino the earth I As long as the ice-fields of the north continue, and llie ocean forms 
:i foliar round the nock of the earth, so long shall the glory of Khoumhhon he perpetuated ! 
M iy the memory of his reign, and the sidendour of the ago in which ho lived, he transmitted 
to ail ( ternity ! Seven years elapsed since 1500, when the Rana plac(*d this aigrette on 
tin* hr<»\v of Chittore. Sparkling like the first rays of the sun, the tower rose, like the 
till* l arth. ... In the Sumout year 1550, in the month of Mujh, on the summit 
ot the unchanging Chutterkote, this Tower of Victory was finished. To what shall wo 
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compare it ? Let Chittoro regard with derision the paradise of Merou. And to what can 
the Chutterkote itself he compared, tho summit of which is watered by perpetual fountains, 
and crowned Avith a dazzling diadem ; which possesses innumerable temples to the Most 
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High; and abounds with sweet-scented trees, where the bees disport themselves, and 
among which tho most gentle zephyrs play ? ” 

From tho top of this tower you have a magnificent panorama of tho whole country. 
It is an admirable position for studying tho topography of the neighbourhood, and it 
was here that Todd conceived tho idea of making the rivers Sairis and Bunas navigable, 
a project which will certainly be carried out one of these days. 

According to the accounts of the time, the tower of Khoumbhou cost ninety lacs 

c c 2 
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of rupees (nine Iiumlrocl thousaiul pouiuLs) — an enormous sum, if you consider the reliitivo 
value of money iu those days. It is entirely built of a closo-graiuod yellowish stone, 
containing a great deal of quartz, and so hard that the outline of the statuettes has 
not in the least lost its sharpness. 

At the foot of tlio tow(*r is a temple dedicated to the invisible god, Brahm, erected 
by Khoumbhou in honour of his father Mokul, whoso bust stands alone in the sanctuary. 
Pij)ul fig-trees have invaded the dome, which they have almost destroyed. Not far from 
here is the C^har llagh, or royal cemetery, which contains the mausoleums of all the lianas 
from Bappa (728), founder of the dynasty, to Oudoy Sing, the last prince of Chittore 
(1597). Some of these sepulchres are very remarkable. 

From this a steep path, winding among the rocks and briishw'ood, h^ads to a sacred 
fountain, the Gaoe-Moukh, or Cow’s mouth,” which is shaded by venerable trees ; and 
near it is an opening in tlu^ rock, which gives access to immense subteiTanean galleries, 
called by the jicoido llani-Bindar, or Chamber of the Queens.” It was in this cavern that 
the women sacrificed themselves at the first sack of Chittore. Since then the entrance has 
been walled uji, and no one is allowed to enter it. On the other side of this ravine are 
numerous palaces, among which the guide jiointed out that of Bhimsi and Pudmanee, 
which is a large and beautiful building, stamliiig on the margin of a fine sheet of water ; 
and farther on, at the southern extremity of the plateau, is the j^^daco of the Puar king, 
Chitrung Mori, the founder of Chittore; which is, consequently, the most ancient edifice 
in the fortress. 

On returning towards the north by the eastern side of the mountain, we came upon 
palaces, temples, and lakes, which would take; too long to describe in detail. The imj)Osing 
number of these buildings, rising from the midst of thorns and briars, gave one an idea 
of what this great city must have been in the days of its glory. Ev(mi now you can 
trace the paved streets, and sec the stone steps which formed the threshold of the houses, 
and thus picture to yourself the whole plan of tho town. The plateau is entirely covc'red 
with rubbish, broken statues, and columns, to a depth of many feet. Nearly in tho 
centre of the eastern front rises the Khowassim Stramba, a column of smaller dimensions 
than tho Khcorut Khoumb, but solid throughout ; and the architects of Khoumbhou 
evidently took their idea from this Jain monument, which is dedicated to Adinath, tho 
first Tirthaukar, and hears an inscription with the date of S9G. Near this is a very 
ancient temple, supimsed to have been built by King Koukreswar (755) . . . 1 easily, 

wo must not omit to notice, among the numerous palaces at the north-w'cstern extremity 
of the plateau, the Acropolis of the Mori kings and of the first Ghelotes, which is a perfect 
miniature citadel. In this description of the monuments of Chittore, I have only enumerated 
those which, from their historical associations, are the most interesting. To describe all tho 
others would bo extremely interesting as a history of Rajpoot architecture ; but it would 
here take too much time and space, for there are no less than three hundred ancient 
buildings at Chittore still in a good state of preservation. 

It is easy to understand how painfully impressed tho Hindoos must have been by tho 
iiiisfortimcs of this unhapj^y town ; which, dimng their long struggles for independence, 
Wiis tho central point of interest throughout all India, and the last hope of the Rajpoots. 
Th( SI* rt oollcctions still remain deeply engraved on tho memory of tlie people ; and, to 
this the most solemn oath they can take is one which recalls tho destruction of 

Chittore*. 

The Hindoos reckon that Chittore has been sacked three times and a half under tho 
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Pajpoots — onco and a lialf under Lakumsi, and twice under Vikramajit and Oudey Sing. 
Wo will briefly relate the circumstances of these famous events in the last struggle for 
independence in India. 

The liana Lakumsi ascended the tlirone in 1275 ; and, Delhi having fallen, all that 
then remained of what was held most sacred by the Hindoos was enclosed witliin the 
walls of his cajutal, which had hitherto remained unmolested. The king’s uncle, Bhimsi, 
who was regent during his minority, had married I’udmanee, daughter of a noble Chohan, 
a woman of incomparable beauty, whose loveliness, talents, and courage continue to be the 
theme of popular praise in India. The Emperor Ala-Oudin Ohitzy, having heard of the 
charms of this princess, laid siege to Chittore, for the solo purpose of getting possession of 
her ; but the Kajpoots bravely defended themselves, and the Sultan, wearied at length with 
a long and fruitless siege, gave up his enterprise, and only requested that ho might be 
permitted for onco to see the face of the beautiful rudmancc. His request was granted ; 
and, trusting to the honour of the Eajpoots, Ala entered Chittore, satisfied his desire, and 
left the city. Bliimsi, wishing to show as much generous confidence as the Mussulman, 
accompanied him beyond the gates. This was precisely w'hat Ala had intended, and the 
object for which he had risked his liberty. An ambuscade, which had been previously 
arranged, entrapped the imprudent Eajpoot, and ho was carried off prisoner to the 
Mussulman camp. Great was the despair of Chittore on learning the next day that Ala 
wmdd only consent to release his prisoner in exchange for the princess. Fudmaneo did not 
hesitate a moment. She publicly announced her intention to give herself up to the Sultan ; 
but she assembled her relations, and imparted to them the plan she had conceived for 
the dcliveiy of her Imsband. Ala was then infonned that the pidncess consented to give 
herself in exchange for Bhimsi, on condition that she might bo allowed to bring with 
her, as far as the enemy’s camp, her companions, servants, and the members of her family 
from whom she would have to take leave ; stipulating at the same time that the laws of 
the Zenana should in no way be infringed. On the following day seven hundred litters 
left the toAvn, each borae by four armed soldiers disguised as bearers, and concealing 
within its ciu’tains a chosen warrior of Chittore. On arriving at the camp, half an liour 
was accorded to these so-called women for taking leave of Fudmanoe ; and Bhimsi, Avho was 
noAV free, rejoined his waiTiors, and, under cover of the tents, consulted with them as 
to the best mode of attack. At a given moment the men sprang out of the litters, when 
they were at onco attacked by the Tartar soldiers ; and Bhimsi, taking advantage of the 
confusion, mounted a horse and returned to Chittore, while his warriors covered his retreat. 
It was a desperate struggle, and few of the Eajpoots succeeded in regaining the fortress ; but 
the losses of Ala-Oudin were so heavy that, in despair, ho raised the siege. This was the 
occasion to which the Hindoo historians allude, when they say that Chittore was once half 
sacked; for, although it was not actually taken, the flower of the Eajpoot chivalry 
perished. 

In 1290, Ala-Oudin again laid siege to Giittoro, this time for the purpose of destroy ing 
the last refuge of the idolaters. The place held out for more than ten years; but the 
Mussulmans finally succeeded in taking the little plateau, and the Eajpoots then saw 
that their ruin was inevitable. A legend of that time represents the Eana 
covered with wounds and broken down by the fatigues of this protracted siege, seeking 
some means of saving one of his twelve sons to perpetuate his dynasty, when the tutelary 
spirit of Chittore, the blood-thirsty Eangra-Eanee, suddenly appeared, and addressed him 
with these words : — “ I must have royal victims ! Let twelve crowned princes shed their 
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blood for me, aud tlieir descendants shall reign over Meywar.” The next day Lakunisi 
assembled liis council and repeated to them the "worda of the goddess ; but the old men 
conjured him to look upon this vision only as the effect of a disordered imagination. Upon 
this Kangra-Eanee aj)peared to them and cried : — “ What do I care for the thousands of bar- 
barians whom you have sacrificed to me ? I must have royal blood. Let every day a prince 
be crowned ; let tlu; royal insignia, the himu (parasol), tlu' chiHa (umbrella), and the 
clumra (fan), proclaim his accession ; let him exercise soveri'igii authority for three days, 
and on the fourth day let him go forth to battle and to death. Only on these conditions Avill 
I remain Avith you.” The Buna’s sons joyfully agreed to the sacrifice, and (lisi)uted the 
honour of being the fii'st victim. Ursi Avas proclaimed tlie. first, and, after a reign of four 
days, died for Chittore. After eleven of his sous had thus ])erished, the Ihma informed 
his Avarriors that it Avas his turn to die. lie persua«lod his tAvelfth son to leave the 
fortress Avith a small escort, and secretly to escape to the AmA'ali Mountains. The lljijpoots 
then prepared for death, and the hoiTibIc sacrifice of Johur Avas decided upon. The 
subterranean apartments of the Eani-Uindar were filled Avith intlammable materials, and on 
these AV'cro heaped all the Avomen, joAvels, and <liamonds — in fact, all that could excite the 
Mussulmans’ cupidity. The number of women amounted to several thousands, led by their 
queen, the peerless Pudmance, who AV'as thus to escape all offence to her pesrson. The gates 
of the fortress were then throAvn open, and its last defenders, with the Eaua at their head, 
rushing upon Ala’s army, perished to a man, though not Avithout inflicting a fearful 
vengeance on their enemies. On entering Cliittorc, the Sultan found nothing but a silent 
and deserted town, over Avhich still hung a cloud of foetid smoke rising from the A’aults, 
Avhere all that he had coveted lay smouldering. In his rage he destroyed the buildings 
Avithin the fortress, sparing only the palace of Pudmanee, Avho had caused the ruin of 
Chittore. 

The town was sjickcd the second time under Vikramajit, about the year 1537. The 
capital of MeyAvar had forgottem its former dissisters, aud the gloiious reign of Ehoumbhou 
had raised it to the height of its splendom’, when the Sultan Uahadour Eajazet, king of 
Goojerat, invaded MeyAvar, in order to aAX'iige the* defeat of his predecessor Mozuffia*. 
Abandoned by his nobles, Avho had retreated to Chittore, the liana, a man of a violent 
and imperious disposition, bravely encountered the Sultan and AAais defeated. Eajazet 
immediately invested Chittore, aud bombarded it with cannon, which the llajpoots had as 
yet refused to employ. According to the accounts of the time, the Mussulman artillery 
was commanded by a European, Labri Klian Feringhi, Avho Avas probably a deserter 
from the fleet of Vasco do Gama. He untlerraincd the Avhole fortress; and one of the 
mines did much damage, bloAving up a great part of tlu! ramparts and also the bastion 
defended by the Uara contingent, Avhich Avas completely d(!stroyed. The Eajpoot nobles 
made a stubborn resistance, and, in the absence of the Kana, proclaimed a prince of the 
blood, who, invested with all the insignia of sovereignty, gave himself up to death to 
avert the Avrath of the tutelary goddess. Among the numerous acts of heroism recorded 
of those times, the bards particularly notice the conduct of the queen-mother, Jowahir Ea'i, 
a lihatore, who, armed from head to foot, headed a sortie, aud was killed after a terrible 
slaughter of the enemy. At length further resistance was found to bo impossible; the 
enemy had almost entire possession of the ramparts. The sacrifice of Johur was decided 
upon; but, as there Avas not time to prepare the funeral pile, the queen, Kumaveti, 
thendbre, Avith some thousand women, stationed herself upon a rock which was Amdcrmincd, 
and the train Avas fired; and the men, satisfied that their honour was preserved, rushed 
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to battle and to death. Bajazet immediately abandoned the place, horrified at the sight 
of the burning town filled with the dead and dying. About twenty years later, Chittore 
rose from its ruins, when it was once more besieged by the great Akbar. Ho was repulsed 
the first time, thanks to the heroic courage of Oudey Sing ; but he soon returned. This 
time Oudey basely took to flight, leaving the defence of his capital to his bravo vassals, 
who, in spite of prodigious feats of heroism, Avere unable to save the ill-fated town, 
fighting as tliey were alone against the whole force of the Mogul empire. The flower 
of the Meywar cliivalry was destroyed ; and even the widow of Saloumbra, one of the 
Omras, went out to battle, accompanied by her son, a l)oy of sixteen, and her daughtcr- 
in-laAV, all three of whom perished outside the ramparts of the sacred toAvn. Two heads 
of tribes — Jeiiiial and Puttorc — assumed the command in defence of the town. They 
di<l all that lay in the power of man for the safety of Chittore, and their bravery was 
so highly estimated even by their enemies that their names are held in veneration to 
this day, by the Mussulmans as well as by the Ilaji)oots. At length, mortally wounded 
by the hand of Akbar, Jeiinal gave the signal for the Johur; and nine queens, five 
princesses, and more than a thousand Avwnen ascended the funeral pile, while their 
last defenders sought death on the battle-field. The great Akbar, showing himself devoid 
of all j)ify on this occasion, ordered CA^ery living thing to bo put to death. He oven 
surpassed Ala-Oudin and Bajazet in vandalism, in destroying and mutilating the inonu- 
inents of Cliittore. 

The goddess Kangra-Kani had jn’ornised neA^er to forsake this rock, so long as a 
descendant of Bappa devoted himself to lier. Faithful to this compact, the children of 
Lakumsi, the king himself, and many other priiicos had suffered a premature death ; 
but in this last struggle no royal Au'etim had come forAvard to appease the blood-thirsty 
goddess : the charm Avas broken, and the tic wliioli united her to the Sesoudias Avas 
for ever seAa'red. She left the toAvn Avhich had been abandoned by its king; and Avith 
her A^anished the spell Avhicli had hitherto surrounded Chittore, and Avhich had caused it 
to be considered as the last palladium of the Kajpoot race. This city, until then called 
the Invincible, Avas left defenceless; in the Avords of the bard, ‘‘this rojml abode, Avhich 
for a thousand years had toAvered aboA^e all the other toAvns of Ilindostaii, has become 
the haunt of Avild beasts, and its temples desecrated and in ruins.’’ Formerly it was 
generally designated the Holy ToAvn ; but noAV, although still considered a sacred place, it is 
given up to evil spirits, and the Kanas arc solemnly forbidden to enter it. Hot one of 
th(un has set foot on the rock since Pertab; and those who have attempted to enter the 
toAvn haA^e felt themselves repelled by an invisible hand. 

March Vlth, — ^Wc loft Chittore this inoming at daybreak, and directed our course 
northward toAvards Ajmt're, the great city^ of the Aravalis. At nine o’clock Ave reached 
the toAvn of Gungahar, Avhich is the property of our good friend, the Kao of Baidlah, 
Avhich circumstance induced us to make a short stay here. A sacred wood of small extent, 
composed of enormous trees of venerable age, lies within musket-shot of the village ; and it 
afforded us a charmingly shady retreat, where our camp was soon pitched in an open 
glade, cari)eted Avith smooth green turf, and watered by a murmuring brook. I wandered 
through the Avood, admiring the beauty of the trees Avhich surrounded me, li od enjoying 
the delicious freshness, so rare in this coimtry, while thousands of birds of brilliant plumage 
flcAV within my reach, squirrels played around mo, and the monkeys examined mo with, 
curiosity. These peaceable inliabitants of the AVOod Avero not alarmed by my gun, as I 
took care not to break in upon the sacred calmness of the place. 
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()u returning to my tent, I found a messenger from the Eao, ^yho had hastened to 
pay liis respects to mo, bringing with him baskets laden Avith delicious fruits, butter, 
milk, and eggs, and who had already seen that my men and beasts were i3roperly attended to. 
I accompanied him to the village, which is built on a hill, and is very healthy. On the 
outskirts of the wood, and near the rivulet, rise the ancient mausoleums of the ancestors 
of Bukt Sing. On a neighbouring height, difficult of access, the llajpoot pointed out to me 
the baronial castle of the Rao, the dilaimlated towers and dungeons of which, though 
no longer formidable, suffice, however, to shelter a small detachment of soldiers, who 
keep the Bheels and Jats at a respectful distance. The two hills are watered by a large 
tank. Regiments of flamingoes gravely j)erform their exercises in the shallow Avaters ; 
and to see them drawn up in straight line, jierfectly stiff and motionless, Avith their 
red Avings and Avhitc breasts, you might easily mistake them for soldiers at drill. A 
portion of them place themselves in this position to catch the fish, Avhich the rest of 
their comrades drue toAvards them, by beating the Avater Avith their feet. I returned 
in the evening Avith the tassildar to shoot on the lake, and Ave bagged a great number 
of Avild ducks, among which were scA^eral ju’etty crested varieties Avhich [ had not seen 
before. 

March 18///. — A short march of tAveh^e miles brought us this morning to Ameergurh ; 
where avc found a bungaloAV, Avhich, although someAvhat dilaj)idatcd, is preferabh' to our 
tents, the weather being uncertain. Ameergurh, a town of some importance, is the capital 
of one of the Omras, or great A^assals of Meywar. This Thakour, Avho is of the blood 
royal of the Sesoudias, bears the title of Baba ; and his fortress, standing on an 
isolated rock, is inaccessible, except by a narroAV i^ath, Avhich Avinds up through rocks 
and jungle. The chief haAung invited me to A'isit his celebrated abode, I started to 
go there on horseback; but I had little c'njoyment of my ride, as my horse AV^as continually 
slipping on the paAement, and threatened OA^ery moiiK'nl to throAV me oa er the ])recii)ice. 
I did not find much to interest me in the castle itself; but the aucav from tlu^ top of the 
ramparts amply rewarded me for the trouble of the ascc»nt. On th(^ ('ast a narrow vall(*y 
separated us from the noble chain of Maiidoogurh, Avhosc blue peaks stood out against 
the liorizon; near us, in the centre of the valley, rose the cenotaph of Rana Ursi; and 
on the other side the town lay reflected in the lake, Avhile in the distance stretched 
the jagged and picturesque peaks of a branch of the Arav.ali Mountains. 

At this season of the year the lake of Ameergurh dries up to half its usual size, 
and its creeks ar<^ transformed into marshes, where Avild foAvl and CA'en crocodiles may lx; 
found among the tall dead stalks of the lotus. In the rainy season it sometimes oA^erfloAVS its 
banks and inundates the country as far as the mountain ; but the toAvn is protected from the 
floods by a stone quay, planted Avith trees. The surrounding country appears fertile, 
although but little culth^ated ; and much of it is still covered AAuth a low jungle. 

March 19/^. — At some distance from Ameerguidi, Ave reached the Bunas, one of 
the most considerable riA^ers of MeyAvar. Its banks Avero covered Avith thick jungle, 
and its bed, Avhich is four hundred yards in breadth, was almost dry ; but the rains 
transform it into a torrent, aaIicii communication betAveen the two banks is interrupted. 
A fcAV miles farther on avc made a short circuit in order to Ausit JfiiilAvara. This town 
is admirably situated in a rich valley, on the side of an isolated chain of mountains 
iMuming parallel with the Ara\'alis. Its bazaars, full of life and animation, and surrounded 
by fine buildings, present a charming appearance ; and here several native manufactures 
are t>rospc‘rously caiTicd on. We crossed the town from one end to the other, and visited 
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tlio Great Pagoda, a graceful edifice, the entrance to whicli is guarded by two stone 
elephants, with their mahouts. Not far from this is a charming little palace, where 
the liana resides when visiting this district. At the distance of half a mile from the town 
wo forded the Koutisouri Nuddee, and encamped on the opposite bank near the large village 
of Sanganir. The inhabitants showed themselves well disposed in our favour; but the 
weather was menacing, and towards evening I gave orders for the camp to bo struck ; 
and wo started for Iluncra, a distance of ten miles, where there is an excellent bungalow. 

March 20/^. — Our forced march of yesterday has induced me to give our beasts a 
day’s rest, as the roads are so bad in these parts that there is a great risk of losing one’s 
camels, however much care is taken not to over-di’ivo them ; besides Avhich, Bunera is quite 
worth seeing. It is a pretty town, situated on the banks of a picturesque lake, on the slope 
of tlie hill, which is cro^vned by the palace of the Bajahs of Bunera. The style of 
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architecture is at once simple and grand, it being built entirely of white marble, likn the 
palace of Oudeypoor. 

The Bajah sent his kamdar (minister, or man of business) to give mo notice of his 
intended visit, and shortly afterwards ho himself amved at my camp, accompanied by an 
escort of nobles. At a few stops from my tent, which was pitched near the bungalow, ho 
dismounted from his horse, and advanced towards me. We saluted, after the ancient 
custom, and I did the honours of my canvas dwelling. After a long chat, I in my turn 
accompanied him to his castle, where I i)asscd most of the evening. The next day wo went 
for a wild-boar hunt, and the evening was brought to a close with Nautch dances and other 
amusements. Hero I again met with the etiquette of the Court of Oudeypoor, and also 
that grace of manner which characterizes the Bajpoot nobles. I must confess that it is 
very rare to meet with incivility of any sort among the Bajpoots, provided you aro yourself 
polite ; but it is very easy to prejudice them against you, if you aro not acquainted with 
their manners and language. It would bo impossible for mo to find fault with the hospitality 
of the Bajpoots; although it is quite true that I possessed very influential recommenda- 
tions, and, whore many others might have found difficulties in travelling, I was sure of 
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being surrounded with every comfort. The ready reception which I met with throughout 
Mey war was no doubt due to my introductions. 

March 22nd . — ^After a march of eleven miles across a parched and arid country, wo reached 
the bungalow of Dabla. We were obliged to pitch our camp roimd the house itself,, there 
being no more trees here than in the Desert of Sahara. The sorry-looking huts which form 
the village arc gi'ouped round a half-ruined and picturesque fort. The Thakour who resides 
here came and paid us a visit. He was a wild-looking Eahtorc, apj)ai’ently in poor circum- 
stances. Dabla, however, a frontier toAvn of northern Meywar, played a part in the history 
of these last centuries. When hemmed in by tivo thousand Mahrattas, the grandfather of the 
present chief made such a gallant defence that the assailants were obliged to retreat. Proud 
of his success, the fiery Bahtore thought to become independent, and refused to pay tribute 
to his suzerain, the Eajali of Buncra ; but the Bana interfered, and the poor Tliakour was 
obliged to surrender his cannon and nearly the whole of his revenues. His successor is now 
nothing more than a small village chief. 

I had to listen to the complaints of the chief, Avho regretted the good old times when 
he was able to wage war at his pleasure, and when the cannons of his fort commanded the 
whole commercial route from Ajmere. I consoled him, to the best of my ability, by 
telling him that the Europeans would one day make up for the losses ho had sustained, 
by fertilising and enriching his countrj'. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE PROVINCE OF AJMERE. 

% 

Buuai. — Nusserabad. — Morning? in tho Aravalis. — Ajmere. — Tho liazaars. — ^Tlio Jjake. — The Shrine of Khoja 

Syucl. — Tho Arai-diu<ka-Jhopra. — The Fortress of Teragurh. 

AEC'TT 23ju). — H ie province of Ajmere, which we entered this morning, is almost 
tho only portion of Rajpootana proiicr that the English possess. It has belonged 
to them simply since the year 1818. Having been in tho possession of tho Mogul 
emperors since tho fifteenth century, it fell into the power of the Mahratta kings of Gwalior.^ 
This imi)ortiint province is bounded by the kingdoms of Meywar, Marwar, Joyporo, 
and Kislargurh, its length being eighty miles from the Aravalis to the Bunas, and its 
width forty miles from Ajmere to the Kahri Nadi. The first town wo reached was 
Dcorah, situated on tho outskirts of immense fertile plains. Many herds of antelopes 
were visible on all sides, and we managed to kill several before we reached tho bungalow 
of Bunai. This little town occupies the centre of a valley formed by hills comparatively 
small, but which, ‘being formed of immense blocks of granite, and being isolated in 
their position, have a grand appearance. A narrow gorge leads into the valley, and the 
road is commanded by tho ancient casth^ of tho liajah of Bunai, which is built on the 
summit of a crag. The Ihijah of Bunai is a descendant of the ancient Purihara dynasty of 
Miindore. Around the shores of a picturesque lake arc ranged the cenotaphs of the princes 
of this family. The town consists entirely of huts built of mud and wood, and surrounded 
by a high wall of clay mixed with stniw; it has anything but the bright and pleasant 
appearance of the towns of Meywar, with their brick walls and tiled poofs. The 
perpendicular sides of tho mountain rise beyond tho walls, and enormous rocks seem 
to threaten tho houses beneath them with utter destruction. A Pir, or Mussulman saint, 
in the olden time, had bikcn up his abode on tho summit of this jirecipice, and his 
shrine is to this day a great place of resort for pilgrims. 

On the morning of the 24th of March wo reached Nusserabad, one of the most 
important military stations that the English have established in Rajpootana. The 
cuntonments had a miserable ajipearance, having been desolated by tho rebels in 1857, 
when they got possession of them and tore up the trees and destroyed the gardens, 
transforming tho place into a wilderness. They have repaired those ravages as much as 
possible; but it will take a long time to restore the gardens, trees, and the former 
neatness. The soil, i)arched by a burning sun and deprived of the shade which is so 

* Ajmere and the district wore coded to tho British by Bowlut Bao Sciudia, in 1818, in exchange for other 
territory in Malwa. — ^En. 
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necessary in tliat climate, has become hard and sterile. Hut, if the station of Nusserabad 
looks uTctchcd, it is by no moans wretched in reality : having a largo garrison, and being 
near Ajmore, it contains an Emopcan society of some importance, which does its best to 
enjoy itself. 

It appears that they very seldom see strangers there, so that the arrival of our 
caravan, crossing the whole camp and installing itself without a word, created quite 
a sensation. During the day several of the curious came and examined us at closer quarters 
and Avalked round our bungalow. Our appearance and costume, and the armed men 
Avho surroimded us, caused the most absurd conjectures concerning us: by some Ave 
Avere put doAvn as Bussian spies. At last, however, the magistrate of the camp. Captain 
Sh . . . , accompanied by one of his friends, dcA’^oted himself to discoA'cring Avho aa'o 
were, and i)aid us a Ausit. After a few explanations avo had a good laugh over the 
mistake, and the captain left us, after having invited us to dimier the next day. 

Indeed, aa’o Averc obliged to remain some days to avail ourselves of the invitations Avhich 
poured in upon usj and so I had one more proof that there are foAv countries AA’hero 
travellers are treated Avdth more disinterested comrtesy and kindness than in the English 
cantonments of India. We also made a short hunting-excursion Avith some officers into the 
.i\jaA’alis, from AV'hich Ave returned laden with booty. The plains Avhich surrounded the camp 
were, as I have before mentioned, rich in game of all sorts, and the ravines of the great 
chain of mountains contain several kinds of Avild beasts. Hunting and shooting are 
naturally the chief occupations of the officers, who haA'o A'cry little else to do; and 
every year they organize regular expeditions, in Avhich they exterminate large quantities 
of tigers, panthers, bears, &c. These expeditions foi-m a theme of conversation for 
the whole year, and are not wanting in dramatic episodes to interest the hearer. In 
fact, rarely docs one of these hunting-excursions take jdace Avithout some serious accident, 
for a wovmdcd tiger at bay is an animal as dangerous and bold as ho is cowardly and 
timid Avhen ho can escape by flight. I think I have abcady mentioned that this 
animal rarely charges the hunters, unless he is Avounded. Wo thus passed the five days 
of our stay at Xusserabad A'ery agreeably. 

On the 30th of March avo started for Ajmore, distant from us about fifteen miles. 
Scarcely had we left Xusserabad Avhen the road led us into the moimtains, and wo 
AA'erc soon in the midst of the Aravalis. The sun rose as wo passed the first defiles, 
and added to the beauty of the country. Sharp peaks rose on all sides of us, tom 
into strange forms, between which the precipices, still plunged in obscurity, formed 
many an abyss ; and the luminous rays of the sim, intercepted by the points of the rocks, 
formed rosy halos round, the lofty summits. Enormous cacti, the only vegetation in these 
ravines, grcAV here and there in iantastic groups ; and on the plateaux, a few largo shrubs, 
flaming with their bunches of scarlet flowers, rose above the low jungle. Partridges, 
hidden amongst the herbage, Avero saluting the rising sun with their sharp cries; and 
once or twice a peacock flcAV off at our approach, and passed before us like a sheaf of 
glittering emeralds. The freshness of the morning, the songs of the birds, and the 
splendid view made us forget all our passed fatigues; every one was gay, and my 
men chatted and laughed, for Ave were approaching the end of our journey, and they 
Avould soon be able to return to their homes. On roiinding a point we caught a 
glimpse of Ajmere and its celebrated fortress of Teraghur. It was a splendid view ; 
the AA-liite bouses of the town appeared framed in a thick belt of verdure, like an oasis 
m the midst of a desert of piled-up rocks and mountains. 
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A valley still sopanitcd us from it, and it took us two good hours to pass it, with 
a broiling sun on our hacks, which made it look less picturesque than it was a short 
time before. (3n approaching the town, one might have fancied one’s self on the outskirts 
of Grasse or Nice. The country was covered with flowers, and there were fields of 
roses which produce the famous attar. 

At nine o’clock we passed beneath one of the ancient gateways of Ajmere, and our 
caravan defiled through some naiTow and picturesque bazaars, the aspect of which reminded 
mo of Cairo. 13ut our principal desire was to get a lodging. There was no Eana here 
to lend us a palace, nor was there even a bungalow, for travellers were so rare that the 
town did not possess one. As wo Avorc supplied with letters of introduction to the 
governor of the province. Major Davidson, we could, if all other means failed, have 
claimed his hospitality; but it is rather disagreeable to go unexpected to a man’s house 
with about fifty men. I remembered, hoAvever, that Jilajor Kixon had advised me, if I 
found myself in trouble, to go to a Jam banker, Seth Pertab Mull by name, using his 
name as an introduction. I asked the first person I met to show me where the Seth lived, 
and after passing through several wide and handsome streets, delightfully clean, wo 
reached tin; abode of the banker, llis servants received us very civilly, and I was 
soon shown into the presence of the Seth, a man of about forty years of age, with a most 
pleasing and intelligent countenance. I had scarcely exidained the object of my visit, 
when, without giving mo time to make my excuses for thus troubling him, ho gave 
immediate orders that one of his houses should be put at our disposal; and then with 
much kindness he begged us not to thank him, assuring us that ho was much obliged 
for the honour avo did him, and advised us to rest after our long journey. Half an 
hour after avo Avere installed in a channing little Indian house, away from the bazaars, 
in the suburbs of the town. The servants sent by the Seth had arranged everything for 
our reception, having hung up curtains and laid down carpets and divans. A largo 
orchard surrounded our dwelling, planted with orange, pomegranate, citron, and all the 
odoriferous trees of these favoured regions, while a stream of running Avater wound 
along beneath their branches, and caused a delicious freshness. All this, as Pertab 
Mull informed us, Avas our property for any length of time that it might please us to 
remain and enjoy it. 

Let people accuse the Hindoos of not understanding hospitality! It may bo very 
true of the inoud Baboo from the banks of the Ganges, or of the superstitious Dckkani, 
who Avould let you die rather than receive you into their home, but assuredly not of 
the inhabitants of noble Kajesthan, whether they be rajpoolh, merchants, or peasants. 

My first act at Ajmere was to dismiss the escort Avhich the liana had given me, and 
to let him knoAV of the manner in which I had been received along my route; and I 
then informed Major Davidson of my arrival. Ho immediately sent one of his carriages, 
and gave mo every facility for prosecuting my researches in the town and its environs. 
It is almost needless for mo to say that 1 found him as agreeable and kind as all the 
English residents Avith whom I had had any intercourse. During our stay at Ajmere, 
ho neglected nothing which would enable us to carry away a pleasant and lasting 
remembrance of him. Ajmere is a toAvai of great antiquity. It was founded in the first 
century of our era by the Chohan Aja Pal, Avhom legends aflirm to have been a shepherd. 
Ho built the famous fortress which commands the town ; after which he gradually gained 
possession of the surrounding country, till ho became a powerful sovereign. From that 
fact is derived the name of the toAvn, which is called by some “A/a Afrr,” “the 
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Mountain of the Shepherd;’’ by others, Aji ‘Hho Invincible Mountain.” Wo 

find that in the 3^ear 685 one of his descendants, Doulu Eao by name, was killed in the 
first Mussulman invasion, and his citadc'l taken. His brother, however, Manika llao, 
drove out the invaders. In the y^car 1191, the Sultan Shah al Oudin again took possession 
of Ajmere ; and in 1559 Akbcr rejoined the province to the empire'. 

Ajmerc is built in a lovely vallej". One side of the town lies on the edge of a 
magnificent lake, the Ana Sagur, which is several miles in eircumfi^renoe, and the 
otlier rests against the side of a high mountain, on which stands the fortress of Toraghur. 
The beautjr of its situation, and the excellenco of its climate, soon made it the favourite 
resort of the Mogul emperors, and the valley became filled with their palaces and 
gardens. One of the most beautiful is the Daolat Bagh, or “ Garden of Splendour,” 
which was built in the sixteenth century by the Emperor Jehanghir, and now serves as 
the abode of the English governor. Elegant marble pavilions stand on the v('ry edge 
of tho lake, and command the incomi^arablo vicAV of the town and tlic mountains 
reflected as in a crystal mirror. The garden itself is of groat extent, and full of venerable 
trees, beneath whoso shade the haughty Jehanghir received tho ambassador of an English 
sovereign. 

The lake, like all those in this part of India, is formed by damming up the course 
of a river; and this immense embankment was made bj’ King Ana Deva, in the clevc‘n<h 
centurj^. Ajmere can boast of two other lakes, of smaller dimensions, one of which, called 
Bisila Tal, was made in the ninth century by King Visala Deva, and is situated to 
the east of tho town. It contains a little island covered with ruins, and washes the 
foot of a loftj^ pile of rocks, on tho summit of which stands the celebrated hcrmitagi*. 
Khojah Koutub. 

The toAvn is suiTOunded bj^ ramparts, built bj" tho Emjieror Jehanghir, which are 
carried along the crest of the neighbouring hills on one side, and join the citadid of* 
Toraghur. Eight large and beautiful gates give access to tho interior. A strong castle, 
which includes a huge palace and barracks for tho garrison, defends tho town on the 
side towards the plain; but the inconvenient arrangement of these buildings shows that 
they wore destined to bo used only in case of necessity, and even then tho perils of a 
siege would render the elegant Sagur uninhabitable. In truth, 

tills castle has nothing worth}- of remark excejit a magnificent gateway, a pointed arcli 
surmounted by turrets and kiosks, which opens on one of the principal roads. 

Ajmerc ranks next after Jeypore for possessing the most beautiful bazaars of any 
town in Bajpootana, which advantage it owes to the Englisli. They are fine higliways, 
open, wide, and edged with pavement; the ground floors of the houses being sliops, 
regular in form, and having their fronts carefully kept and ornamented with balconi(*s and 
verandahs. Tlie houses of the rich are built of white marble, and some of them are of 
peerless beauty. Amongst others, the palace of the Seths, belonging to some bank('rs, is a 
marvellous building, which, although quite modern, may be ranged Avith the'! most beautiful 
ju’oductions of Itajpoot art. Balconies supported by columns and carved cornices adorn 
lb(^ front, every detail of which is executed Avith admirable care and taste. But this 
is not tho only palace. Ajmerc is . tho Frankfort of llajesthan, and its numerous 
Uolhscliilds have rh-alled each other in enriching it with superb monuments. All the 
houses ar(', as a rule, Avell built; and there arc few towns in the world Avhich have 
such a corpiettish appearance as Ajmere, with its numberless temices and its walls of 
marble or brilliant stucco. Beside these great boulevards, the work of tho English, is 
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THE BAZAARS OF AJMERE. *07 

a picturesque confusion ot narrow and tortuous bazaars, where a noisy crowd continually 
comes and goes. There is tho real Ajmere for an artist. No town in the East, not even 
Cairo itself, can offer such a picturesque and original sight. All the races of India 
elbow each other in these streets, which are narrow, and which form the principal market- 
place of a largo tract of country \ and tho most various manufactures are spread out beneath 
the sombre stone ai*ches of the stalls. You cannot think how amusing it is to walk through 
these bazaars. During my stay, I employed my mornings in wandering about, alone and on 
foot, through the midst of this good-natured crowd, and every day showed me something 
now and (uirious. I used to stop in front of tho stalls, and chat with tho men, who were 
always polite and civil. Tho jeweller, perched on his bench, on to which ho has to climb 
by means of a ladder, is invariably a man of high caste, with naked body bound with the 
sacred cord, and occupies himself in chiselling the most beautiful jewels, which would delight 
the hc'arts of the I’arisian ladies ; Ids nose supporting an enormous pair of spectacles, which 
are indispensable to tho dignity of a master goldsmith. Around him his workmen, 
probably his sons, mould or forge* the precious metals. If I happened to speak a word 
to him, tho good fellow, proud of my visit, would take off his spectacles, salute mo, 
and spread before me his riches, taken from an iron box, explaining the smallest details 
of their manufacture with great complacency, and allowing mo to choose some small 
trinket without annoying me by over-pressing offers. 

Next him is tho bracelet-maker, sitting before a fire, at which ho melts his lacker, red 
or green, as the ease may be, which he spreads over a conical mould. Dividing this 
with a sharp knife into narrow circles, it cools suddenly, and thus produces about twenty 
light rings. Tho bracelet-makers’ wives assist them in tho manufacture, and try tho rings 
on tho purchasers. There are no girls or maiTicd women of any rank or caste who 
do not wear several of these rings ; sometimes tho whole forearm is covered with them ; 
and, being as fragile as they arc cheap, there is a good trade in them. A little 
farther on I came to the musical-instrument makers, who manufacture great guitars, 
viols, and tom-toms. Then there arc tho coppersmiths, seated amidst piles of copper 
ves.scls of all shapes and sizes, from tho lota to the amphora one yard in diameter. 

Somelimcs a whole street is inhabited solely by shoemakers, dyers, or potters, 
who, without appearing to mind this competition, exhibit their goods side by side. 
The bazaai'S of tho cloth trade and manufactured stuffs of all kinds are the most 
aristocratic. These shops are clean and well lighted, and the merchants, seated on 
cushions of dazzling whiteness, gravely await customers, while their clerks scribble 
figures from morning to night on interminable rolls of paper. In the midst of the gay 
crowd which fills these streets, there are a great many pedlars, whoso cries reminded 
mo of those of the Parisian cheap-jacks. They offer you balls of milk and sugar, 
besides vegetables, knives, and betel leaves, and do all they can to impede your progress 
and to incrctiso the hubbub. 

Tho women arc not timid, and do not hide themselves, as in other towns, from the 
Europeans. Tlicy are pretty, and seem to enjoy great liberty. Tho Mussulman women 
are easily recognised by their tight trowsers, which arc not particularly decent, and seem 
to bo a most curioiis fashion amongst so jealous a people. The Hindoos wear the 
kangra, a pretty short petticoat, and the sarri or scarf, which form a most picturesque 

costume. 

Ajmere, having been for a long time in tho hands of tho Mussulmans, contains a few 
relics of its former masters, who, according to tradition, had made it a most marvellous 
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town. The only remains which allow one to judge of tho splendour of that epoch arc 
those of tho Arai-din-ka-Jhopra, which stands at the foot of Teraghur, and of Avhich I 
will speak further on. As to monuments we found none, even in the town, except tlie 
shriue of Khoja Syud. It is, hoAVcver, one of the places Avhich are most celebrated and 
venei-ated in the Mussulman religion ; in fact, it may be regarded as the [Mecca of India. 



TUE BAZAAR OF KUOJA STUD, AJMEBE. 


The slirine, or mausolcuni^ contains the remains of the great saint Xlioja Moiimoudin Sliisti^ 
Ktadir AYalii, commonly called Khoja Syud, tho first missionary of the Koran to the infidel 
inhahilants of Ajmerc. He was born in the year 527 of tho Hegira in Sijisthaii, and came 
to Ajmcre with the conqueror Koutub. Ho married tho daughter of Houssain Mashacli, and 
remained in Ajuurc till the day of his death, which took place, according to traditioD, 
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at the venerable ago of one hundred and eight years. His life was entirely spent in 
performing acts of piety and miracles, which form the basis of thousands of legends, all 
of which are more or loss fabulous. After his death, the monarchs of India surrounded 
his tomb Avith every marvel of art, and the Emperor Jehanghii*, in 1610, built this 
splendid mausoleum to his memory. 

The entrance to the shrine is situated at the extremity of a long bazaar, which 
runs the whole length of the town. Sevenil monumental gateways, marble domes, and 
mosques can be seen abov’e tin? exterior line of Avails, and stand out against the huge 
grey mountain Avhich rises like a pyramid behind them. I went to visit the shrine Avith 
a letter of recommendation from the governor ; Avho, however, told mo that I must not 
expect to be treati^d politely, for as a rule Europeans arc not allowed to enter it. I 
Avas stopped at the fii'st gate by a group of sombre and fanatical-looking men, who 
told me, in no mea.surcd terms, that I could go no farther Avithout first taking off 
my boots. Having made iqj my mind to see everything, I immediately obeyed their 
commands ; and, Avith only my socks on my feet, I folloAved one of the moollahs, Avho 
offered himself as my guide. We entered a great court i)aved Avdth Avhite material, so 
perfectly polished that the sun shone on it as on smooth Avater. On all sides stood 
mosques and tombs of dazzling AA'hiteness; and in the centre, surrounded by a beautiful 
group of trees, Avas the mausoleum, as Avhite as its stin'oundings. 

The few trees planted amongst these marble walls cast a soft and cool shade, and 
changed the court, from a lugubrious mass of tombs, into a fresh and beautiful paradise. 
The most profound silence reigned, rendered more striking by the low chanted prayers 
of a foAV aged moollahs, who were prostrated on the ground. I sat doAvn beneath a 
tree, and my guide alloAVcd me to enjoy my reverie. I liavc seen fcAV places more 
chunniug than this shrine; and the reader may form some idea of the place from tho 
illustration, dniwu from a photograph, which, Avith great difficulty, I obtained leave to 
take. When 1 asked the guide to bring my ai)paratus into tho sacred court, he was 
much shocked, and at first refused point blank ; at last, hoAVCver, ho alloAved me to 
take up a position on tho edge of the deep ruA'inc, Avhich separates the shrine from 
the bas<^ of the mountain. I believe ho Avas scolded by the high priest for even this 
concession; but photographers are pitiless, and I kept my negative. I was not alloAved 
to approach tho saint’s tomb; but I could sec from a distance a massive sih’er shrine, 
placed under a canopy of cloth of gold, where were deposited the precious relics which 
so many thousands of pilgi’ims come ovciy year to adore. There is a grand festival held 
in the shrine, called Ursi-Kadir Walla, at Avhich multitudes of tho faithful are sometimes 
present. Every one comes to ask some favoim of Khoja Syud, and returns the following 
year cither to rencAV his demand or to leave his.A'otive offering in gratitude. 

Erom the sln-ino of Khoja Syud 1 went to tho mosque of Arat-din-ka-Jhopra ; 
the ruins of which stand picturesquely in tho midst of a small wood, in one of the 
ravines, Avhich descend from tho summit of Tcraghur at a short distance from the 
toAvn walls. This celebrated mosque is one of tho most remarkable monuments in 
India, as much from its magnificence as from its arclucological importance. It is, at the 
same timt;, one of tho finest buildings erected by the Mussulmans, and one of the most 
beautiful specimens of Jain architecture of tho earliest period. This extraordinary 
juxtaposition of two kinds of architecture so A'ory dissimilar is easily explained. When 
tho Mahomedans first invaded India, they only thought of pillaging and destroying, 
without for a moment considering how they were to replace tho magnificence they 
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were overturning. But Avlicn they had become masters of the country, and wished 
to cstablisli thcmselvos finnly in it, their first emperors hastened to build temples to 
the true God, and, having no architects, were obliged to intrust the Avork to the Hindoos. 
The i)alaees of the ancient kings, and the wonderful temples of their predecessors, furnished 
Ihem Avith an inexhaustible supply of materials. They only had, therefore, to destroy the 
idols, make a fcAV eharacteristic alterations, and to giA'e the final stamp to the mosque 
by adding a front of pointed arches. One may say that such was the origin of this 
gnuul stylo of architecture, Avhicli some call the Indo-Saracen, and to AV'hich India oavcs 
some of its most marvellous productions. 

The first emperor aa’Iio j>roeoeded thus appears to haA’^c been TCoutub (Judin Kibeck, 



MOSQTTE OP THE ABAI-DIN-KA-JHOPUA, AT AJMKHE. 


to whom are attributed th(‘ mo-scpies of Ajmcrc and of the old toAVii of Delhi. Ilis 
.successors imitated him at Ahmedaliad, Mandoo, C!anoujc, &c. 

The “ Ara'i-din-ka-Jliopra,” or “Work of tAV'o days and a half,’’ stands on a high 
terrace, formerly approached by a Avidc flight of stone steps, Avhich have tioav disappeared, 
and arc rej)laced b)' one of carved lintels and the shafts of columns. The aspect of 
these ruins is A'cry j)icturesque ; bushy trees sAirrounding the base of the terrace, and 
[)r(‘A'enting anything b(*ing seen from outside, except the sculptured roof of the mosque. 
An (degant gate in the Jain stylo, adapted to Islamism, that is to say, presenting certain 
Arab chaiacters and symbols in tin; midst of floAvers and ordinary subjects, gives 
access to a large square court, from which most of the pavement has disappeared. The 
inos(ino ocfupi(>s the side of the court opposite to this gate ; but the front is almost 
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hidden by u screen of trees and a low modern wall which spoils the effect ; and long 
cloisters occupy the other tlirec sides, surmounted by massive pavilions of a heavy 
style of architecture. These buildings, which contain vast apartments, used to bo joined, 
on the south side, to the iialaco of the Ghorian emperors, of which numerous ruins 
still exist. One cannot see the whole of the mosque through the trees, till ho has 
entered the little enclosure. In the ci'ntre of the facade is the principal gateway, formed 
of a pointed arch of great height ; and on each side is a row of smaller arches, somewhat 
dilierent in style, and not nearly so high. There ai’e altogether seven arches, each 
one of which is consecruteil to one of the days of the week. This frontage is built of 
a hard and close-grained sandstone. The Avholo of the exterior is covered with a network 
of sculptures, so finely and delicately wrought that they can only be compared to fine lace. 
The frames of the doors arc; formed of bauds of Arabian letters, carved in relief on an 
arabes<[ue ground, Avhii.-h has a beautiful effect. Tin; two photographs which I took of 
this fa<;ade will give the reader a better idea of its beauty than a longer description. 

The whole of the ext(*rior i)art is the Avork of Jain architects ami sculptors; who, 
howiwer, took their ideas from the Mussulmans ; and one can see that they were bothered 
by many of the details. For example, being ignorant of the radiant arch, they have 
rejilaced it with an arch of horizontal courses, converging to the apex. You may admire 
this style of architecture, but, if you pass the Friday gate and enter the great hall, you 
must acknowledge that this Jain work of the fourteenth century is far superior. If you 
admire the front for its grand('ur and the fineue.ss of its ornaments, the int(?rior will astonish 
you by its magnificence. It is impossible to conceive anything more beautiful than this long 
hall, the roof of which is composed of a brilliant mass of sculptures, and rests on four rows of 
the most graceful pillar's. The central nave is roofed Avith Jain domes, formed of concentric 
courses, the bases of which are hidden behind sculptured cornices, projecting towards the 
centre, and overlapping each other. From the centre of the vault projects a heavy stone 
pendentive, carved in opcir Avork like a Chinese rattle. The side aisles only have ceilings, 
divided into compartments and beautifully carved. Each one of these domes and ceilings is 
composed of different designs ; and I am persuaded that, if any one aa'ouUI take the trouble to 
reproduce this marvellous dome in all its details, he could form such an albiun of Indian 
ornamentation as has never existed. The pillars also are of the most superior Jain style ; 
and their slender forms, and the manner in Avhieh they are arranged, give the hall a much 
grander appearance than the temples of this sect generally possess. The most remarkable 
thing about them is, that, although they are all symmetrical, they differ very much in their 
details. They all, howev'er, have the base of the leaves of the CaAvacumpa palm, with the 
strings of pearls and the chain supporting a bell, which are the distinctive symbols of this 
stylo of architecture. There is no inscriiition in the temple Avhich might determine the date 
of its construction, although in the outer Avail built by Koutub there is a slab of black 
marble, on which a fcAV lines of Sanscrit, noAV illegible, are engrav'cd. Tod supposes that it 
Avas built by King SAvamprithi, tAVo centuries before Christ, and bases his supposition on the 
resemblance of this temple to a sanctuary at Komulmair, which is attributed to tbat prince. 
I think it more likely that it Avas built about the fourth century of our era, which was the 
epoch when the Jain architecture, being definitely separated from that of the Buddhists, 
began to form a separate style in itself; for otherwise, if wo keep the date of Swamprithi, 
wo must consider the Arai-din-ka- Jhopra as a Buddhist building. At any rate, the temple of 
Ajmere, transformed by Koutub into a mosque, is a double masterpiece, considerably more 
interesting than its rival in old Delhi ; and it is a pity to see it falling into ruins. In a few 
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years nothing will remain of it, and a monument will have perished which was able to 
inspire the invaders with respect and admiration. The only part in tolemhle repair is the 
hall of Friday, where an old moollah, mounted on a stone platform, chants passages from 
the Koran cverj’ day. This is all that is left of the magnificent mosque of Koutub. 

From there I wished to visit the ancient palaces of the (liohan kings, the towers and 
walls of which, built by Aja Pal, rose a thousand feet above my head ; and accordingly I 
undertook the ascent of the Teraghur. The hill is very steep, and the ascent diflieult ; but 
as I rose my horizon extended itself, and the beauty of the panorama increased. From the 
summit of the ramparts one has a bird’s-eye view of the whole of this beautiful valley, a 
veritable, oasis hidden in the midst of a belt of naked rocks and vast plains of sand. ’I’owards 
the west a long yellowish vein marks the desert of Thoul, the Marousthan, or Kingdom of 
Death. The view is sublime and striking from the contrasts, and it is well worth the 
trouble of the ascent. As for monuments, one has to b(' contented with a small musjid, 
whitewashed all over, and M'ith the great buildings of the English sjinatarium ; for there is 
no trace of the glorious palaces of the Chohans. The air is very pure at this height, and 
the temperature is moderate all the year round. The English have, therefore, established 
here a hospital station, to which the men of the garrisons of Kusserabad and Ajmere go to 
recruit their health from the scorching heat of the plains. The sides of the Teraghui' an' 
rich in all sorts of minerals, and T heard that several lead and tin mines discovered lately 
had already shown good results. The suburbs of the town are full of charming sites and 
interesting walks. What especially give a peculiar statup to the villages in this valh'v 
arc the monumental which may be seen near most of them. Tliese hmUn differ 

from those T saw at Tintoui, among the liheels, of which T have already given a dc'seription. 
Here, instead of b(!ing simple springs, they consist of large ponds fed by subtc'rranean 
springs, and the surface of the M'ater is always several yards below the hfvel of the j)lain ; 
the sides of these vast excavations are formed of ('legant buildings, on stages one above; the 
other, rising thus above the surface of the* gi'ound. In fact, these bmlh produce' tlu' e'ffect of 
a house, which one e'liters through the roof, anel of which euio sees the court elowu Ix'low in 
the centre. These magnificent structures are; ge'ncrally built by the rich anel charitable 
merchjint.s, and serve as dJnirmmlm, ejr free asylums for trave'llers. In consequence vote may 
see; them, at all hours of the elay, full of pilgrims who are; em their way to Poshkur ; the; 
galleries being occupied by a curious and medlc'y crenvd, anel the banks e>f the pond cove-re'd 
Avith naked men and women performing their eeblutions. Water and shade', tlu'se are tin* 
tAVo gre'atest botms to the poe)r truA’elh'r in India, Avho n(;ve'r forge'ts to pray for the 
beneficent donor. 

All these curieesities of Ajmere detained us for ten elays, eluring Avhich Majeer Davidson 
and the foAV Europeans liA'ing there eontribute'd not a little to our e'njejyment and amuse- 
ment. Our visit, howoA'er, came to an end, anel Ave; had to reorganize a ii(;av caravan to take; 
us to Jeypore', Avhich was no easy affair, fejrAA'ohad no rajah this time; to furnish us Avith 
camels and solelie'rsj but the; English authen’ities assiste'd us, and 1 maiuiged at. last to 
get together the nccessar)' number of beasts of burthen, and two very inferior elrome'darie;s 
to can’v ourseh'es. We did without an e'seort, as the road was cemsidcred epiitc safe. 



CnAPTER XVIIT. 

TOSHKUIl AN1> KISHENGURH. 

The Snored Liiho of Poehkur. — Prodignlit}' of Rnjpoot Princoe. — Temple of Brahma. — ^Pilgrims and Brahmins. — 
The Nuga Pahnr. — The Desert. — Kishengurh. — A Misunderstanding. — The Mirage. — Salt Hills. 

N the lltli of April wc mai’clied towards Poshkui*, a sacred oasis situated on 
the edge of tho desert, nine miles to the west of Ajmcrc. "We made the circuit 
of the lake, passing through tho idoiLsant-looking suburbs formed by the villas 
which cover tho banks of tho Ana Sagur ; on tho other side of which rises a wall of 
rock, 500 feet high, which is crossed by a ghitt, impracticable for carriages. Blocks of 
black marble and enormous roots of fig-trees obstructed the road, along which our camels 
advanced with difiictdty; and trees of great age, and gigantic cacti which have grown 
up in the midst of this chaos, gave an appearance of wild grandeur to the place. 
The crest of the monutain consists of a perpendicular wall, sixty feet in breadth, through 
which runs the road, originally a natural fissure in tho roiik, enlarged for this purpose. 
Before entering this narrow passjige, avo took a farewell look at Ajmere, whose houses 
and gardens covered the opposites banks of tho lake, rising one above the other like an 
amphitheatres on the slopes of the beautiful Teraghur. It is impossible to imagine a 
more striking contrast than that which e^xisted between this panorama and tho country 
which met our view on the other side of the defile. Hills of sand rise on all sides up 
to tho A'cry summit of tho Aravalis, and seem as though endeavouring to cross this 
barrier, which alone prevents them from overrunning tho valley of Ajmei’c ; the desert 
stretches to the horizon ; and here and there jagged peaks, blackened as if by fire, 
break tho monotony of its undulating surface. Tho sun disappeared as we entered 
tho plain, ond Ave did not reach Poshkur until nightfall ; when we Avoro conducted to 
tho goA'emor’s bungaloAV, which Major DaAddsou had very kindly placed at our disposal, 
and where avc were very comfortably lodged. 

One of the most sacred lakes in India is that of Poshkur, which is only rivalled 
by tho lake of Mansourwar, iu Thibet. It is situated in a narrow Amlley surrounded 
by immense mounds of shifting sand ; and a few isolated peaks stand out on its borders 
with great eftect. Its form is nearly a perfect oval, and at its southern extremity 
it empties itself by a narrow canal into an immenso marsh. The origin of . this lake 
is attributed to tho god Bramali. Tho story goes that the god, wishing to celebrate 
tho sacrifice of Yug, stopped for that purpose in tho valley, having first placed genii 
at tho entrance of all tho jiasses to keep off tho evil spirits. Just as he was going to 
perform tho ceremony, ho perceived that his wife Saravasti had not accompanied him; 
and, as the imescnce of a Avoman was necessary, he employed one of tho Apsaras. 
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Suravasti was so grieved at this infidelity that she hid herself in the mountains to 
weep, and was transformed into a fountain. Several centuries after, one of the Purihara 
kings of Mundoro lost his way while hunting, and, feeling thirsty, came to drink at the 
fountain of Suravasti. lie felt himself iustautaiieously healed of a disease previously 
incurable, and recognised the miracidous property of the spring. Shortly aftenvards 
he returned, and had a basin dug out to receive the waters, which now form the lake of 
Poshkur. 

This lake soon became a favourite resort of jiilgrims, and during the 3Ii<l<lIo Ages 
the princely families of India vied Avith one another in covering its banks with temples 
and cenotaphs. Gradually quite a to\ni of religious buildings sprang up, peojiled 



THE SACRED LAKE OF POSHKUR. 


by Brahmins. Tlic wealthy pilgrims from all parts of India brought untold riches 
to Poshkur, and the princes spared no expense to enrich the holy inhabitants of 
ihe sacred town. Tod gives us an anecdote Avhicli the Brahmins never fail to relate 
to visitors, showing to Avhat a pitch the folly of the Hindoo princes was carried in 
>li< ir ostentatious charity. The kings of Jcyporo and Joudpore, always rivals in war, 
>"Vf, f.r folly, were in the habit of making an annual pilgrimage to Poshkur. On 
ib< ir !ii rival, they each ordered some scales to be filled with precious things, such as 
pild, and costly materials, Avhich were piled uj) until the amount equalled their 
oAMi A\(i<;li(^ and the whole was then distributed among the Brahmins. The King of 
Jejpoie had the. advantage of possessing a Avell-filled treasury and a rich country, while 
us rn.il, (,n the. other hand, being chief of a race of warriors and of vast domains. 


A RIGHT ROYAL DONATION. 
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received but a scanty revenue from lands barely reclaimed from the desert ; but at Poshkui' 
riches carried the day against valour. One day, when the two princes were in the 
scales, the Eajah of Jeypore made a cutting remark on the poverty of the offerings of 
his relation and rival; and by the advice of his minister, a very intelligent man, the 
Bahtore Bajah defied the other ever to make as great a concession to the Brahmins 
as he would. The challenge was accepted : upon which the Bahtore exclaimed, All the 
lands in my kingdom, occui)iod at this moment by Brahmins, shall bo sa/isun * from 
henceforth and for ever ! ” Ilis rival of Jeypore was about to outdo him, when his 
minister, throwing himself before him, prevented him from uttering the words which 
would irreparably have ruined his kingdom, ^fhe monuments erected by the princes and 



TEMP1J^.M ON TUB BIfOBE OF THE LAKE OF POHMKUR. 


rich nobles for so many centuries now form a triple circle round the lake, in which 
every style of architecture may be found. This picturesque collection of porticoes, 
rounded domes, and pagodiis, grouped so closely together that not the smallest space 
remains unoccupied, is quite unique of its kind. There wis such an insatiable demand 
for this sacred grotmd that the architects appear to have taken advantage of some 
extraordinarily dry season to advance into the very bed of the lake. The successive 
risings of the water, which has regained and even overflowed the original banks, have 
immersed a considerable number of these monuments, of which nothing can now bo 
seen Imt the domes, or sometimes only the gilded gables ; and the Brahmins have recently 


* Beligious property. 
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besought the English, who arc the present possessors of the land, to construct a canal 
to cany off the surplus waters, so that the lake may always remain of the same level. 

Among the most curious temples are those erected by the kings. Maun Sing of 
Jeypore, Jowahir Mull of llhurtporo, and Bijy Sing of Marwar, and the famous Alieluja Bai, 
Holkar’s queen ; but, in fact, there is not one amongst the innumerable temples of l^oshkur 
which does not merit consideration, or recall some great name in the history of Ihijwara. 

Boshkur also has the honour of possessing the temple dedicated to .Brahma. It is 
situated on the summit of a mound overlooking the lake, and built on a terrace flanked 
by embattled tow^ers, and is approached by a handsome flight of steps leading from the 
foot of the hill to the principal entrance. The sanctuary is very richly built of marble, 
in the usual pyramidical form, and stands in the centre of a small court, surrounded by 
the building occupied by the priests. In front of the temi)le arc two marble elephants and 
a few 'wcll-executed statues. The chief interest connected with tliis building is the 

fact of its being the only temple dedicated to the god who was the tbunder of the 

religion. It was built by Gokul Pauk, Scindia’s minister. 

One of the jmndits employed in the worship of the idol was most solicitous to 
explain to me the reason why Brahma, the God of Gods, and the Supremo Being, 

should be so universally banished from his altars ; and, as it is little knowTi, I will 

give his statement nearly word for word. 

The etenial and infinite Mahadera, the Satuni of India, was the first of the Gods, 
although he only occupies the third place in the Trinity. The God of Preservation 
had reposed for infinite ages beneath the waves, asleep on the bosom of Vishnu, the 
Genius of Destruction, when a lotus-flow'or si)rang from his navel, and, grow'iug mpidly, 
soon reached the surface of the ocean, wdiich yet suiTounded the universe. The calyx 
then opened, and Brahma appeared, seated in the centre. The God gazed around, 
contemplating the immensity of space, and, seeing no other creatun', (joncluded that ho 
must be the first of all things, tlie God of Gods. Troubled, however, by this mysterious 
solitude, he decided to leave the lotus-flower ; and, sliding dow n the stem, he found Vishnu. 
Astonished, it seems, at this meeting, lie unceremoniously woke liim, and asked liim who ho 
was. Vishnu at once replied that he Avas the first of the Gods ; but JJrahma considered that 
he alone Avas entitled to this distinction : Avhereupon a dispute arose betAveeu them, which 
at length came to bloAVs. The universe Avas in imminent danger of annihilation, Avhen 
Mahadeiu, I’oused by the altercation, interposed betAveen the tAVO Gods. Tie shoAved them 
the folly of their dispute, since he himself w^as the first of the Gods ; but lie promised that 
the one w^ho sliould first discover the origin of the Deity sliould bo eternally recognised 
as the soA’^ercign of the universe. lirahma and Vishnu thou set off in different directions, 
and, after a long and fruitless search, again a2>pcarod before Mahadera. Vishnu humbly 
avowed his w^ant of success ; but Brahma boasted of having discoA'cred the origin of the 
Infinite, gave imaginary details, and brought as a Avitiiess to the trutli of liis assertion 
the first-created cow, Avho suiiported her master’s false statements. ]^nraged by this 
fulsdiood, Mahadera droAV his sword and cut off one of Bnilima’s fiv(^ heads, declaring 
tiiut lu^ should nevcT liave either tomj)lc or worship. A malodicdio)! Avas immouncod on 
tin* < iAv, Avh(j w^as coiidc‘miied to lose the poAver of speech, and to feed on grass. lie then 
lol(l \ that, as tlui roAV'ard of his wisdom, he should be? universally adored, and 

recogiii>i(l ;,.s tin* first of the (iods, for he had acknowledged that Infinity had no limits. 
HoAvevir, as < veil ^Mahadera could not change the decrees of Eate, master of the Gods 
and of iniiukind, Ibaliina still retained the first rank; but the only temple dedicated to 
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him was at Poshkur, although ho still continued to bo universally worshipped through 
the medium of his personifications.” 

This legend, rude though it he, may serve to explain the strife which existed for so 
long a period between the three religions, and which only terminated with the absorption 
and corruption of tlio religion of the Vedas by the ancient worship of Siva and tho more 
recent worship of Vishnu. 

One of the largest temples at Poshkur is that of Bama, which is modem, having been 



TEHPLK OF BAMA, AT POSUKUB. 


finished only a few years since. It is a curious mixture of every style of architecture, 
being surmounted by towers, placed close together like the stamba of tho Jains, and 
by the minaret, which is tho plan adopted in tho Deccan. The outside walls are in the 
Sikh stylo; tho architecture of tho lateral buildings is in tho Eajpoot stylo. In spite 
of this want of harmony, the general appearance is graceful and extremely picturesque. 
On the eastern shores of tho lake are two other temples, also modem, which may serve as 
types of the present style of Bajesthan architecture. The broad flights of steps 
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down to the water, and the light and graceful kiosks finished so elaborately, all combine to 
give them a miich pleasanter appearance than the sombre monuments of preceding centuries. 

Some great personages, who were desirous of laying their bones on the shores of 
the lake of llrahma, have thereon erected some superb cenotaphs; of which the most 
remarkable are those of Joy Appa and of Suntaji, which invito comparison with the 
most beautiful monuments of the Mahasati at Oudeypoor. 

Tho bungalow in which, with the permission of Major Davidson, we had taken 
up our abode, was in the centre of tho line of temples which cover the northern 
banks of the lake; and it is impossible to imagine a better situation from which to 
contemplate this marvellous coup d'*oeil. From our windows wo could see the lake, tho 
Aravalis, and the desert, whose yellow hillocks showed above the temples ; nay, our 
view embraced even the marble ghats, thronged from morning to night with a motley 
crowd of noisy pilgrims. I was never tired of watching this brilliant and ever*varying 
scene. 

Even before tho sun appears above tho far distant peaks on the horizon, inhabitants 
and pilgrims all liasten to wash in the healing waters. A thousand bathers appc'ar tuid 
disappear among tho limpid waves, defying tho alligators, who, frightened by the noise, 
keep at a distance. A bevy of young girls, covered merely with gauze veils, disport 
themselves in the lake, in front of tho temples of Erishna, the God of Love, making 
tho shores resoimd with their fresh ringing laughter; and when from time to time they 
pause in their sport, and rise out of tho waves, with their hair streaming over their 
bare shoulders, one might easily take them for the beautiful Apsaras, who wore able to 
charm the divine Brahma. The stm rises like a ball of fire from behind tho glowing 
rocks, giving a marvellous brilliancy to tho white domes and spires. The jnigrims 
thmi throng the gh&ts, and the multitude silently enters the water: it is tho hour of 
prayer. Every face is turned towards the rising orb, and tho sacred rites commence. 
The person initiated takes some water in tho hollow of the hand, at the same time 
pronouncing some orisons in a low voice ; after which ho throws the water towards tho 
sun, and towards the four points of the compass in succession. When the rite is over, 
the noise recommences, and the scene becomes every moment more animated. 

The newly arrived pilgrim repairs forthwith to the ghats for the ceremony of initiation, 
when fierce contention for possession of the client arises among the Brahmins ; each one 
of whom seizes tho unfortunate traveller by some part of his clothing, offering him a 
thousand advantages, and promising to perform the ceremony better and cheaper thnu 
his rival. Finally, the price is agreed upon, and tho whole party proceeds to bathe in 
the lake, when almost the same ceremonies that take place in the morning arc repeated. 
If by chance it is some rich individual who comes to wash away his sins in the sacred 
waters, he is at once surrounded by the Brahmins, who load him with flattery, and are 
as humble and cringing to him as they are haughty and insolent to tho poorer pilgrims. 
But times have greatly altered. Even the kings of Eajesthan have bccomo cold and 
sceptical, and think more of filling their treasuries than of despoiling themselves for 
the benefit of the Brahmins. The number of these latter is greatly increased, and 
hence there is more competition. As an old priest said to me, “ This kind of tiling docs 
not answer in these days. One barely succeeds in gaining a livelihood; and the valley 
is in the hands of infidels.” They regret the good old times, when the retinues of 
the rajahs filled the streets of the holy city, and gold flowed in abundance on tho quays ; 
but I fear that those days will never return for them. For all this, however, the money 
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annually expended in Foshkur by the pilgrims from all parts of India must still amount 
to a considerable sum. 

Not far from Poshkur is the Naga Fahar, or the Eock of the Serpent, where the 
ruins of the castle of Aja Fal may still bo seen. Aja was but a humble goatherd in 
the valley, and according to tradition received his kingdom from an anchorite dwelling 
on the shores of the lake, who wished thus to reward him for having brought him some 
milk one day when he was ill. Aja wished to establish himself on the Serpent’s Bock; 
but the Evil Spirit destroyed in the night what ho built during the day, and he was thus 
forced to seek rcfiigc in the neighbouring chain of mountains, where ho founded Ajmore. 

Those mountains are intersected by numerous and picturesque ravines abounding in 
springs, which have made them from time immemorial the favourite resort of ascetics. 
The celebrated Bhirtrari, brother of King Vikramaditya, lived hero in retirement for 
many years, and pilgrims to this day go to kiss the marble slab on which he used to 



THE NAOA PAUAB, NEAR FO8HK0B. 


sleep. The gardens and villas of the merchants of Ajmero now occupy the sites of the 
ancient hermitages. 

Wo left Foshkur on the 16th, before daybreak. A short distance from the town 
there is a narrow valley, ft)rmed by two high mountain ranges running parallel to each 
other ; in which the wind has driven the sand with so much violence that it is heaped 
up on cither side to the very summit of the mountains. This unstable ground seemed 
to suit our camels, who advanced swiftly with their short elastic steps. The desert of 
Sahara does not present a more desolate appearance than did the scone before us. A 
few stimted bushes, and here and there a blackened rock, appeared above the waves of 
shifting sand, which was ploughed into long frurrows by the wind ; and this dismal land- 
scape was enlivened by a herd of gazelles drinking at a clear pool of water, which, taking 
to flight at our approach, disappeared among the sandy ravines. The first rays of 
the rising sun suddenly lit up the rugged mountain-tops, and for a few minutes the 
scene was grand; but the light soon overspread the whole landscape, which once more 
became tame and desolate. On leaving the mountains we came upon a vast and arid 
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plain, extending to a long lino of blue mountains, beyond which lies Kishengurh. I 
shall never forget the interminable march across this desert. The sun pouring down 
on the bai’c ground rendered the atmosphere stifling, while a hot wind raised from time 
to time a cloud of fine dust which parched oiu* tliroats and broTight the tears into our 
eyes. The heat was the more insuijportablo from the faet of tlie morning having been 
so cold, and from my having conseqtiently dressed myself very warmly, thinking that 
we had but a short journey before us. I had been informed, before leaving I’oslikur, that 
Kishengurh was distant about fourteen or fifteen miles ; but we found, after travelling 
for several hours, that the mountains wo Imd to reach seemed as far off as ever. 

Near a miserable village we met a troop of pilgrims travelling from the Ganges to 
Poshkur, who saluted us with the tinditioual “ Sri Gunga Ji ; ” and these good people told 
us that the distance from this village to Kishengurh was fourteen miles, which makes 
the whole distance from Poshkur twenty-six miles. In Europe this distance would bo 
considered nothing; but in this country, where the heat is so intense and one has to 
travel on hired camels, it is enough to try the strongest constitution. During tho 
rest of our journey we saw nothing to interest us, except a few villages as unx>rci)ossessing 
as the surrounding country, with almost exhausted cisterns, and large pits where garnets 
and carbuncles are dug up. Our camels, which were heavily laden, went at a foot’s 
pace for tho last few miles of our journey; and it was nearly mid-day before we saw 
the embattled walls of Kishengurh on a neighbouring height, after crossing a chain 
of mountains which was tho most disagreeable part of our journey. Tho town is 
surrounded by a deserted waste, xminhabited save by a few pariah dogs and buffaloes. 
Presently we saw a man on horseback come out of the nearest gate and gallop towards 
us; who, on getting up to us, told us that tho rajah, having been informed by tho 
authorities at Ajmero of our approach, had sent him to meet us, and to conduct us to 
tho apartments which had been prepared for us. We immediately followed him, though 
rmablc to account for his sudden appearance, or understand how he had recognised us 
as tho expected travellers. lie made us alter our course; and, skirting tho walls of tho 
town, he conducted us into a narrow ravine, where lay an enchanting garden surrounded 
by the bare rocks. Hero we found a pretty little kiosk, half hidden among groves of 
pomegranate and orange trees, and with fountains playing on all sides, in which wo were 
comfortably installed; and a good cold bath, in addition to our breakfast, soon made us 
forget the fatigues of our journey. About three o’clock we received a deputation from 
the rajah, consisting of his momshee, or secretary, and some of his courtiers, who came 
to see that we had all we wanted, and to intimate that the rajah would bo happy to receive 
us the next day at the palace. 

Tlio principality of Kishengurh is one of the smallest independent states in Bajpootana ; 
and it is enclosed by the kingdoms of Marwar, Meywar, and Joypore, and the province of 
Ajmere. The soil is of the poorest description, tho sand of the great desert having 
gradually encroached until it now covers tho whole surface to tho depth of several feet. 
During tho rainy season the country assumes a more pleasing appearance, owing to tho 
i-apid growth of tho vegetation, which, however, disappears in a few months. Tho 
principal resources of tho country are the mines and tho salt-works, which yield to tho 
rajali a revenue of about six lakhs of rupees. 

This province was, for a long time, part of tho kingdom of Marwar. It was not 
until the year 101.3 that King Oudey Sing gave it as an appanage to his son Kishen 
Sing, who established himself in the town which now bears his name. When tho 
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English began to interfere with the affairs of Bajesthan, this little state was one of 
the first to acknowledge their authority, and has since remained under the protectorate 
of the year 1820. 

The town of Kishengurh, although quite modem, has a dilapidated and desolate 
appearance, owing to its princes having abandoned it for so long a period, and established 
themselves at the Court of the Great Mogul, where they ruined themselves with feasts 
and every kind of dissipation. It entirely covers the high hill on which it is built, 
and overlooks a picturesque lake of the name of Gondola. It once had the reputation 
of being one of the strongest forts in Bajesthan, and the double lino of ramparts, with 
the citadel placed on the very summit of the hill, still makes it appear formidable ; 
but these fortifications are in such a state of dilapidation that they offer scarcely any 
obstacle to artillery. The town contains more ruined palaces than habitable houses; 
but, as most of these buildings are still standing, one might at first sight take it for 
a populous and fiourishing city; instead of which, a few pretty bazaars, clustering round 
the castle, are ample for the accoimnodation of the entire population, which barely 
numbers 15,000 souls. 

The day after our arrival the rajah sent horses and an escort to conduct us to the palace. 
All the approaches to the town and the streets themselves are se steep and uneven that it 
weuld be impossible to use carriages. Climbing the slope loading to the first line of 
fortifications, wo reached the gate, from which the first houses of the town, with the Castle- 
hill, may be scon a hundred feet below. This first wall only forms a screen on the crest of 
the hill parallel with the town, from which it is completely detached ; it merely guards the 
way from the lake to the mountain. Alighting at the entrance of the citadel, we passed 
several casemated works built with great solidity. The last of these surrounds a small 
plateau, in the centre of which stands a massive and gloomy feudal castle, which is now the 
residence of the rajah. The latter not being quite ready to receive us, wo were invited to 
inspect the different parts of the citadel. In some places the ramparts are nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet high, and overlook the whole of the surrounding country. On one 
side lay the town, with its picturesque palaces, temples, and gardens ; and on the other, the 
lake, with its innumerable islands decked with kiosks and other graceful buildings. Our 
guides proudly called our attention to some old cannons, which lined the bastions, and were 
fastened to their carriages by means of massive cables, no doubt to prevent their falling 
over the parapet when fired off. At length a choubdar came to fetch us. We entered 
the castle, and, passing through several courts crowded with ragged servants, were ushered 
into the presence of the Bajah Adhiraj Purtweo Sing of Kishengurh. Ho was a handsome 
man, in the prime of life; a true typo of the Bajpoot race, with his large fierce eyes, 
well-cut high nose, and long black whiskers turned up behind his ears. He was seated 
on a large embroidered cushion which takes the place of a throne in the principalities 
of Bajwara. Without rising ho motioned to us to take our places at his side, and a^ed 
us the object of our journey to Kishengurh. His manner towards us was proud and 
haughty, and he confessed that ho was astonished at our taking the trouble to visit, or 
oven to take views of^ such a poor country as Bajpootana; and after a short interview 
ho dismissed us with a formal bow. 

Wo had scarcely reached our charming residence when the moonshee arrived, and asked 
mo, in the name of the rajah, to take a likeness of the prince and of his two sons. 1 was 
just going to reply that it would give me great pleasure to accede to the rajah’s request, 
when the moonshee begged me kindly to let him know what the price of the portraits would 
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be. These last words gave me the clue to the rajah’s coldness. No doubt ho took me for an 
itinerant photographer, and must have been much astonished at a person of that description 
having been sent to him from Ajmero with letters of introduction. I endeavoured to make 
the moonshee understand how offended I was at the idea of receiving any payment for 
portraits, and desired him to tell his master that I would do no such thing. Notwith- 
standing this the rajah persisted, and at one time it seemed likely that we should be 
placed in a serious difidculty. However, our march was resumed on the following morning. 
Towards nine o’clock the moonshee overtook us with a deputation from the rajah to induce 
us to return : this being declined, they returned to Kishengurh, and we went on our way. 

A march of twenty-four miles across a sterile and monotonous country brought us 
to Doudon, one of the frontier towns of Dhoundhar, or the kingdom of Jeyporc; where 
we found a dilapidated dak bungalow, round which we pitched our camp. All the 
villages which we passed in the morning are defended by feudal castles, which give a 
somewhat original aspect to the country. These fortresses are held by Thakours, who 
formerly derived the greater part of their revenues from brigandage, which they carried 
on along the high road from Agra to Ajmero; but the English have now init a stop to 
these expeditions, and the unfortunate barons of the desert are reduced to the produce of 
their sand hiUs. 

April 20 ^/i. — ^We left Doudon at four o’clock in the morning, when the cold was 
intense. Thick vapours hung over the horizon, and shortly before siuiriso wo saw a 
most beautifi.ll mirage. The picture was so 2»erfcct that both Schaumburg and I thought 
it was Jeypore, and it was with difficulty that oxm attendants could 2)er8uade ns that 
what we saw was only an effect of the atmosphere. From the remotest anti(2nity, tlie 
inhabitants of 2dains and deserts liave noticed the remarkable phenomenon of the mirage ; 
and all in describing it have com2)ured the effect to a sheet of water sun’oiinded by ferlil<> 
shores and fantastic buildings. 

In India, where it frequently occurs, the mirage seldom resembles the effect describ(>d ; 
and, as a rule, it is seen only on cold, misty mornings. At first a high bank of va2»our, 
resembling a chain of mountains, a2)2)e.ars on the horizon, and gradually becomes mon! 
and more transparent as the first rays of the sun rest tipon it, acquiruig at the same 
time a wonderful power of refraction. It has the effect of a powerful lens, magnifying 
neighbouring objects, imd thus transforming bushes into gigantic trees, and rocks into 
Cyclopean monuments. Suddenly, the top of the cloud is brilliantly tinted Avith the 
colours of the rainbow, and the lower part, becoming less transparent, has the a 2 )pcarance 
of a real mountain, covered with trees, and crowned with palaces, minarets, and palm-trees. 
This phenomenon lasts for about a minute, during which time every object is so clearly 
defined that, without immense experience, it is impossible to determine whether the town 
you see is a reality or not; and, as the sun rises, the vision gradually fades away. Some- 
times the mirage is only a transformation of some very distant object. 

The Indians have various appellations for this phenomenon. The slaqihords of the 
great desert of Thoul call it “chittram,” or picture; the inhabitants of the steppes of 
Munvar and Je3^ore, “ scokote,” or castles in the air ; and those of the fertile 2dains of 
the Chumbul and^ the Jumna, “ depasur,” or illusion. 

The difference between the “schral” of Arabia and the “seekote” of India comes 
from the fiiet that the stratification of the clouds in the first is horizontal, and in the 
second visrtical. Whatever my be tho causes of this marvellous natural 2 ^benomenon, 
it is certainly one of the most beautiful sights imaginable, particularly tmder the 
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circumstancos under which I first saw it, — standing on a hillock of sand, whence we espied 
the bcautifiil river Saudi Nuddce winding through a vast plain at our feet, at the farther 
end of which rose the phantom castles of the Chittram. Some peasants, who had stopped 
to look at our caravan, told me that during the early part of the year this mirage may 
be seen every morning; hut it becomes rarer in April. 

Tho plains which wo crossed aro covered with ^nd to tho depth of some feet, the 
only vegetation consisting of stunted and thorny bushes and a kind of thistle. Tho 
sand is so impregnated with salt that tho inhabitants of these vast districts gain their 
livelihood entirely by working the salt-mines. They generally undermine a hillock, so as 
to procure the sand farthest from the surface, which always contains tho most salt. This 
is simply washed, and the salt obtained by evaporation. I will presently state the splendid 
revenue that Jeypore receives firom these salt-works. At nine o’clock we reached the 
picturesque little town of Bugrorc, near which wo found a dS,k btmgalow, in tolerably 
good repair. Bugrorc is tho residence of one of tho sixteen Omras of the Dhoundhar. 

On tho 21st wo accomplished the last sixteen miles of our journey to Jeypore, and 
arrived without any mishap at the excellent bungalow provided by the king for the 
accommodation of travellers. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

JEYrOIiK. 

Our Bungalow. — Joy Sing II. Sowiio. — Foundation of Jcyporo. — Tho Piilaco. — Tho Obscrvatorj'. — First Interview 
with the Maharajah. — The Kachwaa. — 'The Mnitiaa. — Hot Winds. — Tumblers. — A Holy Man suspended by 
tho Feet. — The Fair of Ganesa. 


UR bimf'iilow was about two miles from the town, and on the very border 
of the desert ; only a few trees separating us from a vast .sea of sand, arid 
and bare, whieh contrasted strangely with tho beautiful country avo over- 
looked from tho high steps of our bungalow. This oasis of verdui'e, Avhich now 
covers for mauy miles the ai>proaches to the town oit the western side, dates onlj’^ 
from the establishment of tho English resident at Joypore. T’Ikj sand of the desei't, 
aggregated by the wind to the top of the city ramparts, has by degrees been repelled 
by the works undertaken by one of the resi<lent?, and has giA'en f»laco to tine avenues 
of trees and beautiful gardens. CJontiuual efforts, however, are still uocessiiry to chock 
its inroads, and prevent its again encroaching on the land which luis been rec^laimed. 
Since this artificial forest has been made, tho annual rains have become regular, and this 
belt of vegetation has, by degrees, been extendcil ; and it is on this ground, wrested 
as it were by them from Nature, that tho English have built their handsome liouses. 
Tho Political Agent occupies a handsome house smTounded by a park of several acres. 

I have already explained, in speaking of Earoda, that all travellers arriving in an 
Indian capital, and wishing to make some .stay there, arc obliged to ask permission of 
tho English agent, who has a perfect right to refuse it. It is distinctly laid down in 
the treaties of alliance entered into by the British CTOA'ommont and the rajalis, that tho 
latter shall not receive into their states any European, if ho be not an English subject, 
without referring him to the resident at their Court. I had been warned that at 
Jeyporc this clause was strictly observed, and that it was necessary at once to place 
myself in communication with the agent. My first visit, therefore, was to Captain 
Beynon, British political agent at the Court of Jeypore ; and the few letters for liim with 
which I was provided gave me a right to expect a good reception : but I met with a better 
than I had even hoped for. Captain Beynon received me with tho greatest kindness, 
appeared to take much interest in my enterprise, and promised mo his full support 
with the Maharajah. He informed me that, in addition to his other high functions, 
he filled the place of superintendent of tho d&k bungalow, and that no one could remain 
there -without his permission; and he not only authorised us to take up our abode 

there fur as long as we might deem necessary, but also gave orders that it should 

be put into a comfortable state for our reception. Tho same evening tho rajah sent 

us a carriage, which he placed at our disposal for the period of our stay hero, and 
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one of liis servants informed ns that our supi)ly of bread and ice would bo sent every 
day from the palace. It is right to add that we could not have procured these provisions at 
any price ; and this, therefore, was a very kind attention on the part of the rajah. 

The hot season was now approaching; the terrible north-west wind would soon 
commence, and the rains would render the country impassable : it was necessary, 
therefore, to winter citlier in an English town or at Jej^pore. We could not long 
hesitate between the two alternatives. The manner in which wo had been received at 
Jcyporo, and the intf*rest attaching to it as one of the first Courts in India, decided 
us to establish our quarters here for the rains. 

Jeyporc, the capital of the ancient State of Dhoundhar, is quite a modem town, 
founded only in 1728 by the king Jey Sing II., one of the greatest geniuses that Ilmdostan 
over produced, lleforo passing to a description of his work, may I be permitted to 
give a slight sketch of the brilliant career of this great man? 

Jey Sing IT., commonly called Sowac Jey Sing, ascended the throne of Ambtr in 
1G99. Having served Aurungzcb as one of his satraps, he took part in the disputes 
concerning the succession which broke out on the death of that emperor. Having 
been defeated with all his party at the bloody battle of Dholepore, he was obliged to 
undertake the reconquest of liis own states, which had been confiscated by the new 
emperor Shah Allum, and succeeded in driving out all the imperial garrisons. It is 
not as a waiTior, however, that the name of Jey Sing deserves to be placed in the 
front rank of those who have shed the greatest lustre on the Hindoo nation, but as a 
statesman, legislator, and scholar. It is to him that the kingdom owes its i^olitical 
imjiortance. He took advantage of the troubles which already shook the great Mogul 
Empire, greatly to increase his territory, and to gain for himself a higli position among 
the princes of Ihijesthan. He introduced beneficial changes into the administration of 
the country, and tried to ameliorate the social condition of the people and to abolish 
infanticide. 

Ambir, the ancient capital, enclosed in a narrow gorge of the Ealikho mountains, 
seeming to him no longer worthy of the grandeur of his new kingdom; assisted by 
one of his most able counsellors, Vedyadhar, a Jain of Bengal, he planned and built 
a new capital, to which he gave the name of Jeyjiore, or Jeynugger. Ho built this 
town on an uniform plan, and intersected it willi streets worthy of our large modern 
towns ; and the dneient Ambir, four miles distant from it, was connected with it by a line 
of fortifications, and preserved as the i>alladium of the dynasty. In a short time 
Joypore became the seat of the arts and sciences, and eclipsed the other large cities of 
India. But it was chiefly as a great astronomer that Jey Sing immortalised his name. 
Almost all the Bajpoot iirinecs amuse themselves with astrology, and acquire some 
knowledge of astronomy ; but he, profiting by his early studies, did not stop at the theory 
only of this science, but made himself master of it, and undertook, by the orders of 
the Emperor Mahomet Shah, to revise the Hindoo calendar. For this purpose he 
constructed at Delhi, Oujein, Benares, Muttra, and Jeyporc observatories of Oriental 
magnificence ; and, having at his disposal only Persian instruments, ho invented new ones 
on a much larger scale than any then known, the results proving astonishingly correct. 
Ecsuraing his labours, he arranged a scries of astronomical tables; but, having heard 
from a Portuguese missionary of the progress which his favourite science had made in 
Portugal, he dispatched a scientific embassy to Lisbon. King Emmanuel sent him in 
return a learned man, Xavior da Silva, who communicated to Joy Sing the tables of 
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De la Hue, which had just then been published — ^in 1702. The royal astronomer tested 
their accuracy, and discovered ouo slight mistake; and his observations were carried 
on with so much minuteness, and with instruments of such great accuracy, that 
English professors have since been unable to detect in them an ('rror of more than 
a few seconds. IIo dedicated his tables to the emperor, under the titles of Zeij 
Mahomedshahi ; and the preface which ho affixed to that remarkable work showed that 
this eminent man had freed himself from the prejudices of the religion of his ancestors, 
and professed the belief of an enlightened philosopher. It was by his orders that the 
principal works on mathematics, ancient and modern, were translated into Sanscrit. 

Such was the man to whom Jcypore owes its existence and all its greatness. lie luiscd 
it to such a high place among the cities of India that his sueccssoi’s have not been able to 
rob it of its importance ; and that at the present day, under an intelligent king, it promises 
to become once more worthy of its founder, Sowae Jey Sing. 

IJnliko all the ancient llujpoot towns, for which the most picturesque sites seem always 
to have been carefully chosen by their founders, Je)'j)orc prcsciits nothing to the view from 
the exterior but its high embattled ramparts, painted red and strengthened at intervals by 
massive round towers, above which appear the ten*aees of its temples and palaces. The 
general plan of the town is most simple: a main street, over a mile in length and 
about forty yards in breadth, runs through the town; this street is crossed at right 
angles by several other streets of similar breadth, and at each point of intersection there 
is a market-place. 

The town is built in a style of unusual magnificence : the most ordinary houses being 
covered with brightly polished stucco, and the dAVcllings of the nobles and wealthy 
are faced with white marble. The streets are paved in the centrt', and on each 
side are footpaths for pedestrians and the customers of the shops which occupy tho 
ground floors of tho houses. No toAvn in India can rival Jcypore in the beauty or 
cleanliness of its streets, and I doubt much whether, at the time it was built, there 
were many cities in Europe which could be compared to it. 

A high wall surrounds the residence of tho rajah, Avhich inchuh's a considerable 
number of palaces, kiosks, and buildings of all sorts, standing in the midst of charming 
gardens which occupy two of the quarters of the to^vn. With the exception of this 
royal domain, tho town can boast of few monuments ; but we must not forget that it is 
scarcely a century and a half old, and that all the great relics of the Middle Ages 
must be sought for in tho ancient toum of Ambir. 

It was Joy Sing himself who resen'od for his palace such an immense S 2 )ace, tho 
covering of which he left to his successors, who have done their best, and have succeeded 
in erecting a huge group of buildings, none of which are remarkable except those 
built by the architects of Sowae. Tho Chandra Mahal, which forms tho centre of tho 
principal palace, is an immense pyramidal building, in a handsome style, of architecture; 
the front overlooking an extensive garden planted with mangoo and orange trees, and 
intersected by largo lakes ornamented with waterfalls. Tho Bewan Khas, or Hall of 
the Durbars, which occupies the ground floor of this palace, is one of the most beautiful 
in India, both from its simplicity and from the grandeur of its projmrtions. On tho loft 
of the Chandra Mahal arc some large buildings painted in tho brightcist colours, in 
which are situated tho apartments of tho king, tho offices of tho ministers, tho zenanah, 
and the dwellings of tho officials of the palace. Above these terraces rises a round 
tower, lofty, but small in circumference, and somewhat resembling a minaret, built 
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about tho year 1820. At a shoi’t distance to the cast of the Chandra Mahal is the 
observatory, constructed by tho grout Jey Sing. It is not, as one might suppose, a 
building containing tho instruments noccssjiry for astronomical studies* in truth it is a 
largo court-yard filled with structures which suijported the immense instruments invented, 
by the king. It is difficult to imagine anything more grotesque or strangc-looking than 
tho gigantic dials, tho copper Avhecls suspended between mai’blo columns, and the walls 
built in eccentric curves and cxcrescf'nces ; the whole looking like a scene of enchantment. 

With what astonishment must tho ignorant courtiers have seen their king walking 
with measured steps on the enormous hypothenuse of the great guomon, or on a starlight 
night engaged in his mysterious avocations ! Tho successors of this learned king, however, 
have not shown themselves as enlightened as his contemporaries; for, instead of pre- 
serving with respect these glorious relics of genius, they have allowed tho buildings 
to fill into ruin, and the manuscripts and instruments to bo rcmoA'cd or lost. These 
last excited the UA^ariee of Has Ivaphour (Corrosive Sublimate), tho courtesan of Jugghut 
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Sing ; and, with tho consent of that prince, she caused them to bo sold at tho price of 
old copper. Tho present king has done his utmost to repair this haAmc, but without 
success, for no one has been found capable of reconstructing the instruments invented 
by the great astronomer. Tho remains, however, of this observatory give an idea of 
what it must have been in tho days of its splendour. I borrow from Berosford his 
descriptiou of the observatory at Delhi; Avhich was but a copy, on a rather smaller 
scale, of that at Jeyporc. Tho largest structure is an immense equatorial dial, named 
by Joy Sing, Somrat Yuntcr, or the Prince of Dials; the dimensions of the gnomon 
are as follows: — ^length of the hypothenuse, 118 feet 5 inches; length of the base, 
104 feet; and length of tho perpendicular, 66 feet. At a short distance from this 
bnilding is another dial, or, rather, several dials combined in one structure ; in the centre 
of which is a staircase leading to a platform, tho walls of which serve as on index to 
some concentric semicircles, which, forming a certain angle of inclination towards tho 
horizon, represent meridians starting from tho meridian of the observatory. The external 
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walls form gnomons, or indices, to two graduated dials placed east and west. A wall 
reunites the four gnomons, and on its northern side is a quadrilateral semi-circumference, 
which serves to take the altitudes of the celestial bodies. To the south of the great 
equatorial dial are two circular buildings, open at the top, each of which has a pillar 
in the centre ; and from the base of this pillar radiate thirty horizontal linos of stone, 
gradually increasing in width until they reach the walls of the building. Each of these 
radii forms a sector of six degrees, and, the intervening spaee between each radius being 
of the same dimensions, the whole constitutes a circle of 3G0 degrees. Steps are 
made in the exterior wall to allow the astronomer to ascend to the height necessary for 
making his observations ; two windows being placed over each space between the radii. 
At the extremity of these spaces are marked the tangents of the degrees of the sun’s 
altitude, as sho>vn by tlie shadow Avhich is thrown by the centj'al pillar, and numbei*od 
from one to forty-five. 

As soon as the sun has risen to this height, the degrees are marked on the radii 
and numbered, commencing from the central column, so as to show the complement of the 
sun’s altitude ; and the degrees are next divided into minutes. The opposite spaces on the 
wall have no subdivisions, but are simply marked off into six degrees ; and the shadow 
cast by the sun on to one or other of these divisions gives its azimuth. In the same 
way the altitudes and azimuths of the moon and stars can bo observed. These two 
buildings were constructed of exactly the same dimensions, so as to avoid any error by 
a comparison of observations taken simultaneously. The great equatorial dial of the 
Jeypore observatory is still larger than that described by Beresford ; the perpendicular 
of the gnomon being at least one hundred feet in length. 

Close to the observatory are the royal stables, built round immense court-yards, 
through which you must pass to reach the Ilawa Mahal, the Palace of the Winds, one 
of the chefs d' oeuvres of Jey Sing. This palace, Avhich is a fantastic building, overlooking 
one of the principal bazaars of the town, was the favourite resort of SoAvac, Avho, 
far from the distractions of his court, could hero give himself up to abstruse calculations 
or to the study of his people. The interior is fitted up with the most perfect taste and 
elegance. The Avails of the apartments are of different-coloured marbles, relieved by inlaid 
panels or gilding; and fountains adora the centre of the rooms, spreading a refreshing 
coolness through them. The structure consists of six stories, but the three last are only 
light kiosks, surrounded by innumerable bclfreys; and the small gilt flags, Avhich flutter 
Avith oAX'ry breath of wind, have given to it its popular name of Palace of the Winds, 
which has now become its official appellation. The Avholo toAvn is visible from tho top 
of the Hawa Mahal — tho palace and its gardens, and tho motley crowd filling its bazaars, 
Avhich somcAvhat resemble the boulev'ards of Paris ; it appears, in fact, a perfect labyrinth 
of terraces, over which float a thousand coloured flags. To the Avest and north extend 
the green A^alleys of the Kalikho mountains and tho fortified heights of ancient 
Ambir ; and, to tho cast and south, the desert, one interminable line of undulating vapom*. 
Tho view is magnificent, and I can well imderstand tho pleasure Avith Avhich tho great 
Sowae must have gazed on this panorama, once so bare and desolate, and by his 
exertions so wonderfully transformed. I have now mentioned nearly all that is worthy 
of note in this royal domain; tho gardens of Avhich contain magnificent promenades, 
vast lakes, beautiful pavilions hidden among tho trees, and a thousand other interesting 
objeots, Avhich render it tho most charming royal residence in India. 

AKhough wo had seen all that I have just described, wo had not yet had an 
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interview with the Maharajah, who was detained, by certain religious ceremonies, in 
his zenanah. In tho early part of May, Cajitain Beynon informed me that the king 
was prepared to receive us, and that he would himself present us at tho durbar; and on 
the day appointed wo made our Avay to tho pilacc, in carriages belonging to tho 
Political Agent, Avho accompanied us in his diplomatic uniform. Wo left our carriages 
at the entrance of the UcAvan-Ivhas, and Avero ushered into tho great hall of tho Chandra 
Mahal. Tlio king adA’aiiced to meet us as avo entered, and, Avhen presented by Captain 
Beynon, shook hands Avith both of us, and invited us to sit down beside him; when 
the mmisters and principal officers of state occupied chairs ranged on either side of 
tho throne. Tho Maharajah, Bam Sing, is a short man, forty-five years of age, 
Avith an agreeable countenance and refined featiucs, and of more than ordinary intelligence. 
Jlis dress avus handsome, but showed an indifference to ornament, which, perhaps, was 
studied ; ho Avoro scarcely any jcAVcls, and no sword or dagger, but an immense revolver 
Avas thrust into his belt, from Avhich hung a bunch of keys. At first sight there Avas 
nothing particularly pleasing in this remarkable man, who is noAV acting tho part of a 
reformer in BajAvara, but I felt that ho Avas doing his utmost to give mo a favourable 
impression of himself. lie spoke to mo with much kindness of tho fatigue which I must 
liavo gone through during my travels, asked many questions about tho courts I had already 
Ausited, and tho maimer in which avo had been received, and expressed a wish that I 
should spend some time in his capital. Tho conversation then turned on photography (he 
is not only an admirer of this art, but is himself a skilful photographer), and afterwards 
on France, of Avhich wo talked for a long time. One of the chamberlains brought in 
rose-Avater and betel leaf, Avhich hero takes tho place of tho simple bira of Oudcyporc, 
and which the king himself presented to each of us. The audience over, wo took our 
leav’c of tho Maharajah, and returned in our carriages as avo came. 

Tho Maharajah Bam Sing, King of Dhoundhar and of Jeyporc, is tho chief of the 
Kiichwas (or tortoises), one of tho principal Bajpoot tribes. They trace back their 
origin to tho divine Bama, king of Ayodhya, and ancestor of the Souryavansis, through 
his second son Cush, one of Avhoso descendants built (he celebrated fortress of Bhotos, 
in Behar, and took the name of Kuchwa. In 295, one of their kings, Hal Pal, 
removed AvestAvard, and established himself at Nishida, now called Kurwar; their third 
capital Avas Gwalior. In 907, Dhola Eac, tho son of the last rajah, Avas driven from 
his country by an usurper, and forced to seek refuge among the Mynas of Dhoimdhar, 
by Avhom ho was A’^ery kindly received, and whom he, by a long course of disgraceful 
treachery, succeeded in dispossessing of their country. At the time of the Mus- 
sulman inA’-asion, tho KachAva kings of Amblr AA’oro amongst tho first to seek their 
alliance. In tho reign of Akbar, BhagAA’audas gav'o one of his daughters in marriage 
to Prince Selim, afterwards the Emperor Jehanghir ; and his name is consequently held 
in execration by tho Bajpoots, Avho reproach him Avith having been the first to stain 
tho purity of their nice by a matrimonial alliance Avith the Islamites. Tliis act drew 
doAVU such opprobrium on the name of Kachwa that they are considered, to tho present 
day, inferior to the other races of Bajesthan. 

Tho ancient masters of the kingdom of Jeyporc were tho Mynas, one of the great 
aboriginal i-uces, Avho, like tho Bhecls, tho Ghounds, and tho Jats, divided the countries 
now occupied by the Bajpoots. The Mymis of Dhoundhar Avere divided into five groat 
tribes called PanchAvara, and inhabited a vast kingdom comprising the whole chain of 
tho Kalikho moimtains from Ajmere to Delhi; their principal towns were Ambir, 
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Khogaum, and Mauch. They preserved their independence longer than the Bhccls, and 
were not entirely subjugated till near the thirteenth century; numerous proofs also 
exist of the advanced state of civilization to which they had attained. Driven back 
to the mountains, they have by degrees relapsed very nearly to their original condition, 
and their wild tribes spread themselves as far as the mountiiius of Central India. All 
the aboriginal races of Kajpootana, the Mynas as well as the IBheels and Mhairs, live 
in villages called P&ls, which circumstance has given them the generic name of Talitas. 
Their habits do not differ from those of the Bhcols; they live by hunting jmd 
brigandage, rather than by cultivating the soil, and always march armed with bows and 
aiTOWS and long lattis, which arc bamboos tipped witli iron. Their skin is black, their hair 
long and silky, and their features more refined and intelligent than those of the Bhcels. 

The climate of Jeyporo is, perhaps, the healthiest in Tlajpootana, but it certainly is not 
the most agreeable. The seasons are more decided than in the south, the winter being 
sometimes almost severe, and the thermometer in January falling to zero, but only in the 
early morning. The heat continues to increase until the month of March, when the hot 
winds, the scourge of Upper India, begin to blow. The season is ushered in by storms of 
sand ; which is carried along by the violence of the north wind, and does great damage in 
the provinces of Mewat and of the Jats. The sky becomes obscured by heavy clouds of a 
dull yellow colour, composed of a mixture of sand and vapour, which falls in the most 
unpleasant sort of rain you can possibly imagine. These storms are succeeded by the hot 
winds from the west, which gain additional heat by passing for hundreds of miles over the 
burning sands of Marosthan, Beloochistan, and Persia. These winds are so hot that the 
ground becomes parched, the trees lose their leaves, and all vegetation ceases at their fii’st 
approach. The European, suffocated by this buniing sirocco, which lasts for nearly a 
month without a moment’s respite, can no longer venture out of his house without risk of a 
sunstroke. All the doors and windows facing tlie west are carefully stopped up, or covered 
with thick mats, made of the roots of the vilevert, called tattis, which are kept constantly 
wet by coolies, who throw water over them day and night; and the wind blowing 
through this mass of damj) matting loses a certain portion of its heat, and renews and 
freshens the air of the interior of the house. 

Not unfrcquently the wind drops suddenly towards evening, and that is the most trying 
time of all, for the tattis no longer have any effect in cooling the air, and the punkahs seem 
scarcely to agitato the overheated atmosphere. A sort of hand windmill is then employed, 
called a thermantidote, which, when vigorously worked by the coolies, in some degree lowers 
the temperature. It is easy to understand that life during these two or three weeks is 
anything but pleasant. Shut up in a room rendered gloomy and damp by the tattis, you are 
only able to go out for a few minutes after sunset ; you sleep in the open air to avoid 
suffocation, and you wake in the morning with eyes, ears, and mouth full of fine sand, with 
which the atmosphere is charged. Every day you scan with anxious eye the horizon to the 
south-west, and hail with delight the first clouds and the first rain. Two or three heavy 
storms change the whole aspect of the country as if by enchantment ; the sand disappears 
beneath a carpet of fine soft grass of an emerald green ; the trees are clothed with leaves ; 
the air becomes deliciously fresh; and, after the past weeks of insupportable heat, you 
literally enjoy what the poets have well called the awakening of Nature. Hero the scene 
changes as if by magic : yesterday, an ocean of sand lashed by a furious wind ; to-day, green 
ficMs and a soft refreshing shower. Only those who have felt tho hot winds of India can 
appreciate the luxury of tho rains which follow them. 
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Tho monsoon restored to us our liberty : we could inuko excursions every day to the 
town, or could spend some hours at tho palace. I had long and frequent interviews with the 
rajah, who questioned mo on all tho details of our French administration. Tho Pundit, son 
of tho ex-regent, and the Bakslii, or commandcr-in-chief of tho king’s troops, were always 
present at these interviews. Both wore men of a remarkable type, very intelligent, and tho 
best advisers of Bam Sing. Tho Bakshi was tho most gentlemanlike and agreeable Mussul- 
man I met in India. Though averse to Europeans on principle, ho seemed to esteem 
them highly; and, though he was not a man of much education, yet ho knew more 
of Europe and tho kingdoms of tho West than must of his compeers. Wo were on the 
best of terms with all the inhabitants of tho palace, particularly with two or three Baboos 
of Bengal, who had studied at Calcutta, and who were placed by tho rajah at the head 
of his schools. 

Independently of tho Court, wo had a charming little society round tho residence of 
Ma-jo Ka Baugh, which comprised three gentlemen, as many ladies, and lots of children. 
Wo passed our evenings twice a week at one or tho other of these houses; and the 
king’s excellent band, led by a worthy Cerinan, M. Bockcr, played in the delightful gardens 
of tho Political Agent when a select jmrty assembled on tho lawn. 

Tho neighbourhood of .Tcyporo abounds in game, amongst which pea-fowl must occupy 
tho first idacc. Thousands of these birds cover tho trees in tho suburbs, deafening tho 
unhappy Europeans Avith their harsh cries ; but the Indians delight in this concert, and a 
royal edict takes these fowls under its special protection. Wild boars come next on tho list. 
Herds of these animals make great ravages in our oasis; but hunting them has no great 
attractions for tho sportsman, as ho may always shoot one or two by merely watching for 
them at night in the verandah of his bungalow. Immense herds of antelopes arc to be 
found on tho neighbouring plains, and gazelles and spotted deer abound in the ravines of tho 
desert. Game of this sort is, in fact, so abundant that one soon wearies of sport. The only 
amusement loft us, therefore, was to go in search of tigers and panthers, which are still 
pretty numerous in tho gorges of tho Kalikho Mountains. Jcypore is u perfect paradise 
to the sportsman iieAvly arrived from Europe, for ho finds there every variety of game, and 
can acquire great renoAvn and glory Avith very little trouble. Towards tho end of tho 
monsoon a sort of wood-pigeon is found in the environs of tho toAvn, very large, with green 
plumage, which tho Indians cull arid. These pigeons are very good eating, and fiunish 
sport also, for tho moment they see the sportsman they remain perfectly motionless, and 
it reqAiircs a practised eye to detect them amidst the green leaves of tho pecpul-trees, 
which they generally frequent. 

Besides hunting and shooting excursions we had for our diversion the performances of 
innumerable jugglers, who await at Jcypore tho cessation of tho rains, to start afresh on 
their wandering life, Avhich had been interrupted by the impassable condition of tho roads. 
Most of these jugglers, such as the serpent-chai’mcrs, acrobats, &c., are tho same as are to be 
met with all over India, and have been described by every traveller; but there are also some 
peculiar to this country, and they deserve a short notice. The most remarkable are those 
Avho perform tricks with swords, knives, &c., on the top of a mast or pole. The most curious 
part of the performance is the manner in which they fix the polo into the sand. They 
merely support it by four ropes, tho ends of which are simply put into a hole ; a man then 
pours some water on tho hole, and stamps it well down ; and, in the twinkling of an eye, the 
mast with its yard-arm is so firmly fixed that two or three men can shake it Adgorously 
without loosening tho ropes. I will say nothing of the extraordinary agility with which 
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they handle their shai-p swords, or the astonishing contortions they put themseh'es into, 
for these have often been described. 

The most curious tricks are those executed by little girls who, nearly naked, roll 
themselves into balls, bend themselves back, and pick up with their eyes two straws stack 
into tlie ground, thread a needle with their toes, their eyes being bandaged, and go through 
an amount of dislocation which is quite bewildering. When they are made to lift Aveights 
by tlieir eyes, howcA'cr, the spectacle becomes cruel and repulsive. A metal button is placed 
under each eyelid, in such a manner as to adhere to the very pupils of llio eyes ; ami to 
these buttons strings are attached, connected Avifh Aveights, sometimes A'ery heavy, Avhieh 
the child lifts in this Avay some little height from the ground, Avithout using her hands. 
If the trick lasts a minute tears may be seen running doAvn the strings. It is a horrid 
sight ! 

The same motiv'c which draws the jugglers to Jeypore at this sesison brings also 
religious mendicants of all sorts, each of Avhom has his special A'oeation. One excites the 
pity of the public by showing himself in the streets entirely naked, or coA'ered only Avith a 
coating of ashes ; another shoAvs proudly his arm, AA’hich sticks up bare and emaidated, the 
nails haAnng groAATi through the hand ; Avhilo a number of them stand in the bazaars ami sell 
amulets and charms, and ply many other lucrative trades. But CA'ery season there is one 
fakir who contri\"es, by some novel trick, to make himself the lion of these religious circles. 
This year it was a Goussain, and you shall hear hoAV ho succeeded in making himself famous. 
One morning some peasants avIio Avere coming into the toAvn stiAA', near otir bungalow, at tin? 
cross roads from the Eesidency, a holy man occupied in tying Sin eral thick ropes to the 
branch of a tree OA’erhanging the road ; and great AA'as their astonishment Avhen th(*y saw the 
Goussain place his feet in tAvo slip knots, and then, haA'ing stretched himself on the ground, 
haul himself up gently by means of a third rope, until he was suspended by the feet, like a 
calf in a slaughterhouse. In the course of an hour a A'ast croAA'«l sun-ounded the fakir, 
who, still in the same position, tranquilly mumbled his imiyers, Avhilst telling his beads. 
After hanging in this manner for several hours, he let himself doAvn and returned to the 
toAvn, escorted by a croAA'd of enthusiasts. On the morroAV ho returned to the sumo spot, to 
go again through the same jHirformancc. I AA'<>nt there Avith several Europeans, and we 
all saw that, although the Goussain had then been suspended by the feet for some hours, 
liis face was calm, that ho spoke Avithout difficulty, and cci'tainly apjAoared to feel no 
inconvenience : when we asked him how he had managed to accustom himself to that 
position, ho answered that God had gi\'en him this power as an evidence of his sanctity. 
Of course it Avould huA’c been difficult to obtain anj' other explanation. For more than a 
month this holy man remained thus suspended like a ham during the great<*r part of 
each morning, and gained by it a good round sum. The rajah, hoAvever, never came to 
sec him. 

Towards the middle of August the Jeyporians celebrate Avith great magnificence the 
festival of Ganesa, the god of science and wisdom. For soA'cral days the fine bouloA'ards of 
the capital are coA'cred Avith picturesque crowds, druAvn from all parts of the kingdom ; the 
houses and palaces are decorated Avith gaudy flags and draperies, and the public squares 
adorned Avith poles coA’ered Avith floAA'ers. The fair, or mela, Avhich is held on this occasion 
round the royal iMilacc, forms the chief attraction to tho croAvds of country people ; there all 
the products of Rajc.sthan and of nindostan, as well as of Europe, are collected. Magni- 
ficent shawls from Thibet, scarfs from Bundclcund, figured kincobs from Benares, and games 
froiti Bengal, arc found side by side Avith shirtings from Manchester, printed calicoes from 
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Belgium, and Turkey reds ; while the armourers offer you daggers from Herat, Gourka 
krisses, ratars from Meywar, and cutlery from Sheffield and Chatclherault. The principal 
products of Jcyporo industry wliicli arc exi)oscd for sale are embroidered turbans, 
marble idols, copper stoves, embroidered shoes, the salts of Sambher, and enamels on fine 
gold. These last constitute a speciality of this town, and are a royal monopoly ; they are of 
the most delicate Avorkmanship and brilliant colouring, and are of considerable value. The 
Maharajah ordered a boAvl of great beauty to be prepared for the Exhibition of 1807, which, 
no doubt, was greatly admired by the connoisseurs of Paris. The scene presented by this 
fair is most iricturesque ; elephants covered with rich trapjiings, camels, and liorsenien, the 
bright colours of the motley crowd, the marble i^alaces, and the i)alni-trces, forming altogether 
a grand picture. On the last day of the fair the Political Agent and the jirincipal Euroj)eans 
living at Jcypore go, mounted on elephants, to the i)alace of the king; on their road the 
balconies and terraces are crowded with Avomen handsomely dressed, and ha\4ng their faces 
uncovered, Avho look Avith curiosity at the sahibs, Avhile the men fill the path, and press up 
to the A^ery feet of the cleidiants. On their arrwal at the palace, the Europeans are receiA'cd 
by the king, and assist Avith liiin in forming the i>roccssion of the SoAvari of Ganesa, who 
appears borne in a palankeen, oA'erlaid Avith gold, and surrounded Avitli all the magnificence 
I have already described at Baroda. After the procession there is a grand dinner, of which 
the rajah i^artakos, folIoAved by nautch-girls, fircAvorks in the gardens, and all the sumptuous 
enterlainmciits usual at Indian courts. I have already described these fetes at Oudeypoor 
and Baroda so fully that a repetition here Avould bo needless. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


AMIUR AXD LAKK SAMBHEli. 

HE road leading from the new to the ancient capital is charmingly pretty. On 
leaving the town bj’ the north-east gate, -wo found ourselves at once in the 
midst of delightful gardens, shaded from the sun hy flowering shrubs and 
trees of every description. The rains had thrown a mantle of brilliant green over tlic 
bare sand and rocks, and even over the w'alls, giving the place the appearance of an 
immense park, with grassy glades interspersed among the "woods. The difterent properties 
are divided by pidckly-pear trees, which are a more formidable barrier than the highest 
iron railings. Those thorny hedges arc many feet in height, and it makes one shudder 
to think that the pain occasioned by a single prick sufiices to unnerve a strong man, 
and lay him up with a short attack of fever. The chain of the Kali Klio Mountains here 
forms a semicircle, the two extremities of which arc reunited by the ramparts of Jeyporc ; 
and the valley thus enclosed, being sheltered on all sides from the encroaching sand, forms 
a pleasing contrast to the parched-up coimtry which surrounds it. This valley was once 
crossed by a nullah, or mountain torrent, which flowed through a narrow gorge on the 
east, and was lost in the plain. One of the princes of Jcypore conceived the idea of 
stopping the course of the nullah by constructing a dam across the ravine ; and the torrent, 
thus imprisoned, became a beautiful lake; its banks were soon covered with sumptuous 
palaces and lovely gardens, and a succeeding rajah built, in his turn, a magnificent island- 
residence in the centre of the lake. Hut it appears that the engineer who had constructed 
the barrier had not taken the necessary precautions ; the level of the lake became higher 
every year, until the water gradually inundated the gardens, then the kiosks, and at length 
even the palaces ; there was no knowing when it would stop. The unfortunate inhabitants 
had the remedy in their own hands : a channel cut through the dyke would at once have 
relieved them of the surplus waters. But, whether from aimthy or superstition, they 
preferred to abandon their dwellings to the invading element, and to take refuge in the 
opposite ghaut. 

The present appearance of this lake is most picturesque. The palaces are half ruined, the 
halls with their marble colonnades are inunersed in the waters, and over all extends the 
rank vegetation which so soon takes possession of deserted buildings ; such is the picture 
reflected on the blue surface of the lake. In the centre stands the royal castle, the lower 
stories of which are invisible, with its gloomy towers cracked by the pccpul. No one 
has set foot in it since the first inundation, and the only inhabitants are the crocodiles and 
enormous tortoises. The former arc in fact the real proprietors of the lake, and I should 
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think it would bo impossible, in any other part of the world, to find so great a number 
of them collected in one spot. 

The high stone causeway which leads to Ambir runs across a corner of the lake, and 
from it one can study these saurians at one’s leisure. No sooner do these sociable animals 
hear or sec any one approaching this road than they assemble from all parts of the lake, and 
collect on each side of the causeway ; their horrid flat triangular heads are thrust out from 
under the lotus-leaves Avith a hungry, impudent stare, and the passer-by can see that every 
eye is directed towards himself. Imagine yourself riding past such an army ! Should your 
horse take fright or make a single false stop, all those jaws Avould instantaneously open, 
and in another moment you w^ould disappear. The first time that I travelled this road, 

I confess that I did not stop to admire the A'icw until I had loft these frightful creatures 
some Avay behind me. My servants assured mo that one rarely heard of an accident taking 
place, and that, in fact, there Avas no danger so long as one did not enter the water ; but I 
found that there Avas no small risk in haAnng to cross a slippery and badly paved road, four 
or five hundred yards long, on a skittish horse, with hundreds of alligators on either side. 
Flocks of pelicans, whose white plumage Avas worthy the proverb, disported themselves on 
the islands, and Avero a pleasant relief to the eye after the disagreeable sight we had just 
witnessed; and numbers of Avild duck passed backAvards and forwards near the lurking 
crocodiles. NotAvithstanding his (‘nlightcned ideas. Earn Sing still protects these ferocious 
animals; no one is alloAVcd, under pain of severe punishment, to disturb them in any 
way ; and, for fear of frightening them or wounding them by mistake, no one is permitted 
to shoot on the lake. On the opposite bank is a ruined gatoAV'ay, through Avhich the causeway 
passes, and thus brings you Avithin the outer wall of the holy toAvn of Ambir. On the other 
side is a very steep ghaut, leading in a simigbt lino up a hill three or four hundred 
feet high ; arrived on the summit of AV'hich you pass through another gateway, and find 
yourself in Ambir. Not the slightest vestige of a toAvn can be seen — ^nothing but a dense 
forest and huge masses of rock; but on turning round you overlook the whole A'alley 
through which avc had just passed, Avhilo in the distance Jcyporc, Avith its row of palaces 
and monuments, resembles a magnificent mirage. The road AAUuds through the forest for a 
short distance, then takes a sharp turn, and you suddenly come upon the mysterious valley 
of Ambir. Pictui’o to yourself a deep crater, the sides of which arc covered Avith thick 
sombre jimgle ; in tho centre of which rises a green mound, forming a pedestal for a 
fairy-like and dazzling marble palace, beside which the wonders of Seville and Granada 
would appear insignificant ; and around this i)alace lies a silent and deserted tovnu, whose 
smallest houses are palaces, and near it is a black and gloomy lake. Such is one’s first 
impression of Ambir ; but one’s feelings, after a fcAV moments of contemplation, are quite 
indescribable. A mixture of tho romantic and tho mysterious takes possession of you; 
you ask yourself Avhether, after all, it is not a mere phantom of the “Aiubian Nights,” 
and Avhether, like a second Calender, you haA'c come to disturb the silence of this sleeping 
town, and bring to light some frightful mystery. Tho palace in particular has a super- 
natural appearance ; the marble turrets liavo tho yclloAAUsh tint of ivory, and the walls are 
oniamented Avith gilded balconies. Surely this must be tlio enchanted castle of Sherazfid. 

A few abrupt tAimings conduct you to the edge of the sacred lake, Tal Koutora, tiie ^ores 
of which are covered Avith delightful gardens ; small marble kiosks enshiining tho symbolical 
four-faced lingam appear hero and there among the trees ; and a few naked fakirs, covered 
Avith ashes, may be seen in groups on tho slopes. The Avaters of tho Tal occupy the whole of 
this part of the valley, leaving barely sufScient space for the road ; and the toAjm is situated 
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on the other side of the embankment, which supports a beautiful garden and summer-palace, 
with groves of orange and mango trees and artificial lakes. Making the circuit of the lake, 
wo toiled wearily up the flight of marble steps leading to the castle. Tlio Avay is defended 
on either side by embattled ramparts, and at every turning there is u massive gate, with 
bastions and a guard-house. The castle is from 80 to 100 feet above the level of the lake ; 
but the stone buttresses which support, the sides of the hill descend perpendicularly into the 
water, and look like a continuation of the castle walls, which are built exactly over them, 
thus making the frontage appear more than two hundred feet high. The monotony of this 
huge fa 9 ade is broken by a few balconies and light verandahs, running across the upper 
part of the building ; which fonn its only exterior ornament. The i)riucipal entrance, which 
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is a large pointed archway, surmounted by light chatris (kiosks), and built in a simple and 
severe style of architecture, leads to an immense court, three sides of which are occupied 
by the great blocks of buildings formerly used as barracks and stables. This court 
occupies the lower plateau of the hill ; the principal buildings of the palace are situated 
on the upper plateau, and arc built upon a high terract! overlooking the court. You 
rc'ach the palace by a handsome flight of steps ; and, passing through a beautiful gateway 
ornamented with brilliant frescoes, you find yourself in the midst of all the wonders which 
have rendered this spot so famous throughout Hindostan. At one end of the terrace 
rises the great hall of the Dewani Khas, one of the most beautiful specimens of Indian 
art. A double row of columns, supporting a massive entablature, form three sides of the 
hall, which is roofed in by a vaulted and very lofty coiling of great solidity ; the fourth 
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rido which i» waUod up, focing the lake. The building is therefore iu mlity on^ « 
kick ou a irory large >oale, ns it ia porfootly open to the air. The haU is pav^ 
marble, inlaid with colours ; and a platform of white marble, erected at one ex y* 
serves as a throne. The first row of columns ate of rod sandstone, with mpitals of ^ 
beauty, on which elephant, are sculptured, supporting with their trunks the 
r^rwhich descends flum the eomice. The shaK. of these eolumus am “'-“-I “ 

layer of smooth white stucco, which hide tlie magnificent Klulpturc. It “PP^ “ ^ 
sooner had Mirra completed the Dowaui Khas than it came to * 

71iano*liir that his vassal had surpassed him in magnificence, and tha g 

t^^gSte tlilLd all the marvols^f the im.s.rial city; the column, of red sandidene 



oJ^r mThTL, s^thnt the messenger, ftom Agra should have to ackuowlod^ to the 
emperor that the magnificence, which had boon so much “fight ^Zs 

Jufion. Since then ^e ^ 1 - SoTa 

SiTpm ™the “sculptures, which are as perfect as ou the day they were carv^. Tte 
of the mioond row are severally urndc out of single b^ks of gmy ^ 

ftfXr end of the tenuce is that part of the palace which i. occupied by tho king, 
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in tho centre of which is a monumental gateway, covered with mosaics and delicate 
paintings — one of the most beautiful works of art in India. It is difficult to give a 
just idea of this marvellous collection of precious marbles and gilding; I am happy, 
therefore, to be able to refer tho reader to tho beautiful engraving hero inserted. The 
marble frameworks of the windows which ornament this gate arc said to bo tho most 
beautiful in all India. They are carved out of single slabs, and jnc so delicately finished 
that at a short distance they resemble transparent muslin curtains. On passing through 
this gateway, new wonders meet you at every turn. You enter a court surrounded by 
palaces, rich in mosaics and sculptures, in the centre of which is a fairy-like garden. 
Although it has long boon unoccupied, this royal rcsidcucu is still carefully kept up, a 
small number of servants being sufficient for this purpose. Tho nijah had kindly given 
us permission to lodge at the palace during oiur stay at Ambir, and we had resigned 
ourselves to the idea of living in a magnificent ruin ; but on entering the royal garden 
wo felt reassured, and doubted not that the palace would bo a channiug residence. 



THE PA\TL10K OF THE JESS MUNDEB, IN THE PALACE OF AMbIb. 


On the left-hand side of the garden, there is a monumental pavilion, tho groimd floor 
of which is surrounded by a verandah with Moorish arches. Tlie exterior is of white marble 
and ornamented with a few delicate bas-reliefs ; excepting which, tlic general appearance is 
very simple ; tho interior being divided into three great saloons, which are covered from 
tho ceiling to tho floor with mosaics and inlaid work : these mosaics are composed of 
polished stones, agates, turquoises, gilt mouldings, and pieces of looking-glass, which 
are arranged in groups of flowers, arabesques, and views. It is difficult to imtigino the 
effect produced by a ray of sunlight in these apartments, which lights up tho gildings and 
makes the crystal flowers, which are set in the panels, sparkle like diamonds. The 
vaulted ceilings differ slightly from the usual Hindoo style, and their indented arches 
remind one of the most beautiful Moorish pendentives. Tho upper story consists of a 
marble kiosk, crowned by one of those curious elongated domes which resemble the 
hull of a boat, and containing three pretty apartments, even more richly and tastefully 
decorated than those on the ground floor. On one side there are largo Avindows, with 
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dolicato marblo trcllis-'work, overlooking the preeipice and commanding a magnificent view i 
and on the other is a handsome terrace, shaded by the branches of the orange and 
pomegranate trees growing in the garden below. Yo\i cannot picture to yourself a more 
romantic retreat. The unbroken silence, the glorious view, the fairy-like palace with its 
oriental garden, it is impossible to imagine such delightful solitude. It was this 
kiosk that I chose for our residence during the five weeks we determined to devote to the 
exploration of Ambir. 

On the other side of the garden extends a long line of palaces, quite as beautiful in 
form and rich in decorations as the Jess Mundcr. In one of these, the walls aro panelled 
with sandal-wood and inlaid with ivory and silver, like the Indian boxes which have been 
so much admired at our exhibitions ; and the apartments aro traversed by small channels 
for water, which flows into basins, the sides of which aro inlaid with curious devices 
representing fish, water-plants, lotus-flowers, and sea-monsters. Some of these are simply 
made of white marble, encircled with lapis lo/uli or grecn-serpentino marble, while others are 
ornamented with miniatures representing hunting-scenes, or scones from the national history 
and from mythology ; in fact, each one conbiins something worthy of notice and admiration. 
The royal baths also aro of some interest, with their ingenious warming apparatus, their 
stone funiiturc, and bronze conduits. 

The royal zenanah, whicli is situated to the south of these palaces, but a little 
farther up the hill, covers an area equal to that occupied by all the other erections in the 
castle, although it consists of a single block of buildings surrotmding a large coiurt. 
In spite of the absence of windows or any exterior ornamentation, this edifice presents 
a fine appearance, with its four towers surmounted by cupolas; but nothing can be 
more sombre and melancholy than the interior. Tlie great square com't is divided by 
walls, which diverge from a marble kiosk in the centre. Each of these smaller courts 
has its trees, its fountains, and its chatris, and appertains to an apartment of the 
zenanah, which is divided into the same number of compartments as the court. One 
of the king’s wives used to reside in each of these separate apartments, and could, 
on occasion, be completely shut off from all communication with her companions. This 
palace and court, intended for the Bajpoot queens, might well serve as a model for a 
prison in Europe. I believe that the rsijah docs not, as a rule, allow travellers to visit 
this part of the palace, as it is likely to inspire unpleasant reflections on the social condition 
of the women in this country. However tliis may be, I was permitted to go wherever my 
fancy led me, and I explored every comer of this stiango institution. The apartments were 
once decorated with the same magnificence which is displayed throughout this marvellous 
palace; but a hundred and fifty years of neglect, and its present inhabitants, have left 
few traces of its former splendour. There still remain, however, a few very curious 
antique frescoes and some fine mosaics. "When I say the present inhabitants, I mean 
a numerous tribe of Hunouman monkeys, who have taken up their abode in the deserted 
halls of the zenanah, where they now reign supreme. Even if these inoffensive animals 
were not protected by Indian superstition, it would be difficult to dislodge them from a 
place which they have occupied for so many years. The first time I visited the zenanah, 
accompanied by Schaumburg and a seiwant from the palace, our entrance caused a violent 
tumult : the mothers took to flight with their little ones, and the males followed us at 
a respectful distance, showing their formidable teeth in a very unpleasant manner. 

The langour, or Hunouman monkey, is the largest species found in the forests of 
India : its height varies from two and a half to nearly four feet, and its form is dender and 
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extremely supple; it has an intclHgcnt face, covered with very black skiu, and devoid 
of hair, save its long white whiskers ; its hair is long and silky, of a chinchilla grey on the 
back, and white under the stomach ; and its tail is of the same length as the body, and 
bare, with the exception of a tuft of hair at the end. The langour is the sacred monkey of 
India; it was this tribe, which, headed by Hunouman, king of the monkeys, assisted Hama 
in the conquest of the island of ('eylon, the ancient Liinka. The Hindoos, interjirctiug 
literally the description in the Hamayana, which compares ^ the barbarian allies of the 
Aryans to monkeys, look upon the langours as the descendants of the soldiers of llama, 
and hold them in great veneration. The origin of the black faces of (hose qua«b’umancs 
is described in an episo«le of this poem. Like a second Meiicdaus, Hama wt'nt to make war 
on Havana, the demon-king of Lunka, who had earned off liis wife Lita ; and on the 
road ho succeeded in seeuriug the services of the king of the monkeys. On aiTiv'ing 
at the extremity of the peninsula his further progress Avas stopped by the Talk Straits; 
and Avhilo his allies wore tilling up the sea with the masses of stoiu', Avhich now form 
Adam’s Ih’idge, he di.spatchcd the faithful Iluuounmn to Avaru Lita of his appi'oach. 
The monkey king, Avho was an accomplished jumper, cleared the Straits at a single 
bound, and soon found the inconsolable Lita; but during the iuterA'icAV HuA'ana suddenly 
appeared, and Hunouman was taken prisoner. In-stead of pul ting him to death, the king 
of Lunka, so much abused by his Aryan eonqucirors, ordered the monkey to be sent 
back to Hama, after setting tire to the eml of his long tail. In his llight, Ilomuiman 
succeeded in blowing out the flame at the end of his unfortunate ai>pendagc ; but in doing 
this ho singed all the hair off his face, and arrived at the canq) Avith a scorched and 
blackened face; whereupon, seeing his despair of recovering his comelint>ss, Hama gave 
all the monkeys in the army the same black faces as (heir king: aiul, as (ho Hrahmin 
who told mo the legend added, “you see that the story is true, for they are all 
^ Kala-moukh.’ ” * 

These strange inhabitants of the palace of Ambir interested me greatly during oiu’ 
stay in the neighbourhood. After a few days the Avholo tribe got avcU acquainted Avith 
us, and approached us Avithout fear ; for bananas, brea<l, and sugar had made us very popular. 
One only of the whole number took no notice of our friendly sidvanccs. Ho Avas an extremely 
handsome langour, whoso great age and the respect Avith Avhich he aviw treated by 
the younger monkej’s at once shoAved me that he was the chief of the tribe. No sooner 
did ho see one of us than ho made a gi-imacc and turned his back on us; and only 
once could we persuade him to accept of a banana which ho merely put to his lips, no 
doubt out of pure civility to us. All those Avho have lived in the countries Avhere these 
monkeys abound liavc remarked that they ahvays congregate in large numbers under 
the command of a chief; each tribe occupying a field, a wood, or a i-uin, Avhich it 
appears to consider as its OAvn property, and Avhich it jealously defends against intruders. 
Hay after day I used to Avatch the langours who, stationed on the battlements of the 
zenanah, kept a look-out over the surrounding country. If one of those sentinels saw 
a stranger or an enemy approaching their abode, he immediately uttered a hoarse cry, 
at Avhich signal of alarm the battlements Averc at once thronged with defenders. One 
day a jjauthcr crossed the ravine, and came close under the walls of the zenanah. It 
uas amusing to see Avith Avhat fury, mingled with ludicrous terror, tho monkeys insulted 
their lennidable enemy from tho top of their ramparts; and, long after his departure, tho 
Avhole ti(jop remained on the watch, yelling, and going through tho most frightful 

* Black-fitcod. 
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contortions, out of bravado. The weather being so fine, wc took our meals on the 
terrace of the Jess Munder; when the whole tribe of monkeys collected on the parapet 
adjoining the zenanah, and Avatched us with great interest. What a novel spectacle 
for these monkeys to see a Parisian eating and drinking! In the front roAv sat the 
female monkeys, each holding her little; one in her arms ; next were the full-groAvn ones, 
who seem(‘d more fierce; and in solitary maijesty on the ledge of the roof sat the old king. 
This arrangement haul such a droll ai>pearance, and the monkeys kept so still, that I several 
times tried to photograph th(mi; but jit the sight of the appairatus, Avhich they took 
for some now kind of firearm, they gave; a yell aind fled precipitately. I cannot count 
th(; hours I spent in studying these strange cpiadrumancs, and in remarking how wonder- 
fully they resemble the liuman race in their habits. Their sports, their games, their 
quarrels, and feats of strength would fill a Avhole volume, which, however, Avould not 
stand much chance of being either read or believed in France ; but if an enthusiastic 
naturalist Avislies to study, at his leisure, the representatives of the Ilonouman nation, 
let him take up his abode for a month in the Joss Munder at Ambir. I omitted to 
mention that the langour, though so inoffensive and easily put to flight, is nevertheless 
a terrible adversary Avhen wounded or in danger. Tlie strength of its jaw is i)rodigious, 
and, added to the agility Avith Avhich it uses its arms, renders it as formidable AA'hen 
enraged as the hyocna or i)anth('r. 

Till' precise; elate; of the fbuneling of Ambir is unknoAvn, but one may safely place it 
somcAvhere in the first eeaituries of the Christian era. It Avas founded by the Mynas, the 
great aboriginal race of Ui)per India, and frenn them received the name of Amba, or uniAXTsal 
mother. Benng their cai)ital, it also boro the name of Ghaut Eani, or Queen of tlio Memn- 
tains. It Avas a flourishing toAvn oA’^en in 9G7, Avheni Dhola Kao got possession of it by 
treaediery, and made; it the; capital of the ne'W IvaeliAva kingelom. Its prosperity increased 
Avith the poAve^r of its masters, and it rapielly became one of the first towns of Bajasthan. In 
1»580 the King Maun Sing commenced building the; pre'seiit palae;e, uniting it AAuth the feuelal 
castle.; e)f the; first kings, some portions of AAdiieli may still be; soe;n in the rear of the zenanah. 
Tewards the year 1030 the Esijah Jey Sing I. adeled the Jess Muiielcr, the DcAvani 
Khas, anel several other palaces, enclosing the Avholo Avithin a fortified Avail. Tliis nijah also 
feirmed the; lake of Tal Koutora, anel the AAxmderful gardens of the Ihmd. On mounting the 
throne in 1099 the great Sowae, Jey Sing IT., put the finishing stroke to the Avork of his 
predecesse>rs by constructing the magnificent gateway Avhich bears his name; but the 
inaccessible position of liis capital, the small space Avhich it afferded for his intended 
alterations, and the impejissihility which ho feniiid in caiTying out Avorks AA^orthy of his name, 
decided liim to abandon it. In 1728 he founded Je;yporo ; and, compelling the inhabitants 
of Ambir to leave their native gorges, lie ga\o them one of the most beautiful toAvns 
ill the Avorld. 

This Avas a fixtal blow to the ancient Queen of the Mountains. Despoiled of her inha- 
bitants, she lost, one by one, all the great families Avho kejit xip the ancient traditions, and 
retained nothing of her former splendour but a fcAV monuments, and a name A"cncrated as the 
cradle of the glory and grandeur of the KachAvas. She shared the fate of Chittore in Meywar, 
and Mundore in Marwar, and now jnesents the melancholy spectacle of a large town, rich in 
monuments of tho past, inliabited only by a few imcsts, still faithful to their altars, a u d 
thousands of monkeys and wild beasts. 

Tho ruins of Ambir still fill up the north-cast part of tho valley; the bazaars and 
dwellings of tho people arc now nothing but heaps of rubbish, covered with rank vegetation ; 
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but the houses of tho great Kftchwa families have better resisted the effects of time. It is 
to bo regretted that the foimders of Jeypore thought it necessary to abandon their original 
simple and grand style of building, ■which renders most of these houses remarkable as speci- 
mens of ancient architecture. In the midst of tho venerable nim-trees and mango-trees 
■which flourish in the ravine, may be seen tho straight ■unomamentod arcades, the high 
pierced iwdiments and long colonnades of tho imposing palaces of Ambir. Nowhere has 
Nature been so quick in beautifying the works of man. She has covered tho walls with 
creepers and flowers, planted tho courts with shady groves, and hung her peopul-trecs and 
cacti among tho marble trellis-work of tho terraces. "Wandering through the silent streets, 
whose loose and broken pavement is overgrown with weeds and gniss, yon experience a 
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feeling of soothing melancholy seldom excited by ruins, which so often are bare and desolate ; 
and tho sun’s rays, partially intercepted by the foliage of tho trees, impart ii Avarm colour to 
this mixture of sculptural stone-work and verdure. Mysterious-looking green and shady jiaths 
lead you to some small ornamental banks surrounded by porticos, Avhero troups of langours 
disport themselves on tho banks. Occasionally at a turn of the road you meet a Hrahmin, 
Avho invites you to come and admire his temple. There are numerous religious edifices in tho 
valley, Avhich, for the most part, are well kept up ; and they arc built in a Ix'autiful stj’lo of 
arebite< turc ; particularly the temple dedicated to Mahadcs, the golden kiosk of which is a 
perfect masterpiece of sculpture. Night and morning the valley echoes ■wdth the sound of tho 
bronze gongs of the sanctuaries, while from tho ramparts of tho castle are heard the 
gigantic royal kettle-drums, used to salute tho rising and the setting of tho sun, tho 
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ancestor of their king, llieso drums and gongs sound strangely poetical in the evening, 
when the echoes plaintively repeat the monotonous notes, reminding one of the legend 
of the town of Bali, which was immersed in the waters as a punishment for its impiety. 
The hells, it is said, may still he hoard ringing every evening at the hour of prayer, 
warning sinners to fear God. 



THE OOLDEN KIOSK, IN THE VAU.EV OF AMBIB. 


In tho centre of the town there is a lingam, placed in a basin which is tilled by 
a spring of water. An ancient prophecy declares, that when the water completely 
covers the lingam Amhlr will disappear. There arc only a few inches now visible 
abovo the surface, and tho Brahmins are becoming anxious. There arc some poor 
bazaars in tho eastern quarter of the tomi, which supply tho priests, and in tho Humo 
neighbourhood is a very fine mosque, built by Joy Sing II. — an act of toleration which 
docs not surprise us in so groat a man. I have already said that the valley has no 
outlet, being surrounded on all sides by mountains ; but on tho north-west the mountains are 
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lower, which eiiahlos one to obtain a A'iew of tho kingdom of TJlwur and the boaiitiful plains 
of Bangunga. At this j)oint there is a fortified gate, from Avliicli diverge the lines of fortifi- 
cations wliieli surround the valley, crowning the heights of the mountains ; and these, with 
the gate of Jeypore, which is only accessible by a very steep ghaut, are tlie only outlets to 
th(' vallt'y. The outer line of works, which has a eircumferc'iicc of more than twenty 
miles, and tho second of about ten, consist of thick walls built of cemeiitc'd granite, with 
battlements and forts. The whole of these fortifications ccuitre in the magiiificcmt citadel of 
Nahrgurh, which covers an immense plateau, and defends at the same time both Ambtr and 
Jeypore. 

A month is scarcely sufficient to explore all the remarkable features of the valley and of 
the neighbourhood. The plains whicli lie beyond the eastern gate arc studded with beautiful 
temples, scA’cral ancient palaces, and some very interesting tombs of the first rajahs of 
Ambir. To the sportsman these plains offer the additional attraction of a groat variety of 
game, from tho antelope to tlu^ pantln'r and royal tiger. 

By tho beginning of Septendier we liad returned to tho bungalow of Jeyjiore, and two 
or tlirce days after we again set out on our march, this time towards the west, witli tlie 
intention of visiting the great salt lake of Sambher, situated about sixty miles from 
tho touTi of that name, in the cemtre of the desert of Maresthan. In order partially 
to avoid the wearisome plains of sand Avhich stretch from Jeypore to this lake, Ave 
again took tho road from Ajmero, onl}" leaving it aft(»r Bugrow ; Avlnm we accomplished, 
in two days, a mareli of forty miles through a frightful country, Avhero nothing 
Avas to be seen but a monotonous horizon of sand-hills, Avith lierti and there a miserable 
hamlet. While encamped on the banks of tho little riA^i’ Baiidi, a day’s march from 
Sambher, Ave Avere inA^aded by an army of locusts, aaIio liad abandoiu'd their sterile 
country to carry devastation into the rich plains of the Jumna and Ganges. In the 
morning they appeared on the horizon like a thick cloud, and towards mi<lday they 
fell on all sides of us with a noise resembling that producc^d by hail. The sky Avas 
quite obscured Avhile this shoAver lasted, after Avhich the sun re-appoared, and Ave found 
that the ground Avas coA^ered, to a distance of soA^eral miles, Avith a thick layer of 
these insects. In a fcAV' minutes our tent Avas besieged ; avc had to attack them in self- 
defence. At about four o’clock the locusts again took flight, and, rising in a mass seA^(‘ral 
hundred feet aboA^e the ground, continued their course to the* cast. I examined some 
of these locusts, and they did not apj^ear to me to differ much from those Avhich ravage 
Eastern Europe and the north of Africa. Their body measures nearly thr(‘e inches, and 
is of a beautiful rose colour; and their Avdngs are long, transparent, and spotted 
with broAvn. These SAA^arms of locusts are Axuy frequent in these parts, an<l an^ much 
dreaded by the cultivators of the soil. If they alight in a field Avhen ilu^ grain is 
just shooting, the crop is completely destroyed. Tho iiatiA'os endeavour to scare them 
away by making a great noise and smoking them, but I do not know Avith Avhat success. 
The flights of locusts are always folloAved by great numbers of croAVS and other birds of prey, 
Avhich destroy large quantities of them. 

Tli(* salt lake of Sambher is an immense sheet of water, about fifty miles ^ in 
cireumfercnco, situated on the frontier of the states of Jeypore and Joudpore, forty miles 
north of A jmen;. Tho Avaters of this lake produce, by simple ev'aporation, a A'cry pure salt, 
Avhicli coiijstitutes a highly important item in the rcA'enuc of the tAVO rajahs Avho share tho 
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lake. Sanikhcr, the town in Jcypore, lies to the south-east of the lake, and Maroat in 
Joudporo to the north-west, at the foot of the Aravali Mountains. Samhher is a town 
of some antiquity, having heen founded hy Manik Eao, in the year 085 ; and until the 
fall of the liajpoot empire of Delhi, it remained the appanage of the emperors, who, as 
chief of all their titles, bore that of Sambri Kao, or prince of Sambher. 

The legend relates that Manik, driven from Ajmero by the Mussulmans, fled for safety 
to the desert, and there, weakened by misery and privations, Iuj was preparing to put an end 
to his life, Avhen the goddess Sacambhari, the tutelary genius of his race, appeared to him. 
She promisc'd to fl'rtiliso, and give him as his kingdom, all the land which he could make 
the circuit of on horseback in a single day, strictly charging him not to look behind 
him daring his ride. Manik sot olf, and had nearly accomplished his task when, 
forgiitting the injunction of the goddess, he looked back 5 upon which, to his unbounded 
surprise, instead of a fertile plain his eye rested on a vast sheet of water. However, he 
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was soon consoled, and established himself on the shores of the lake, where he founded 
a town, to Avhich ho gave the name of Sacambhar, whence Samhher. 

The town itself possesses now but little interest ; all the inhabitants arc in the service 
of the rajahs, and are employed in the salt Avorks. There arc a few ancient monuments, 
but these are completely in ruins, and the only relic of antiquity still remaining is 
the statue of Sacambhari, placed by Manik on an island near the town. The view of 
the lake is very fine ; stretching between low wooded hills until it roaches the branches 
of the AraA'alis, the uneven summits of which break the horizon. The time wo had 
chosen for our visit Avas extremely unfaA'ourablo for studjdng the manner of extracting 
the salt, and the nature of the raw material; for the works, Avhich had been interrupted 
by the monsoon rains, were not to recommence for a month. However, everything 
was thoroughly explained to mo, and I saw the enormous blocks of salt like marble, 
and magnificent transparent crystals. The annual revenue which the two co-proprietors 
receive from the salt works of Samhher is said to bo very largo indeed. The salt is 
used tliroughout the north of India, from Ajmere to Calcutta, and is preferred to that of 
the Salt Mountains of the Punjaub, Avhich alone can compote with it. 
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On returning to Jcyporo after this short excursion, it was necessary to think of 
continuing our journey, anti of making preparations for our doparturo. On the 2nd 
October we Avent to take leave of the rajah, and to thank him for liis hospitality 
and for all the kindness he had sliown us. He received us in one of the kiosks of 
the palace garden, in presence only of our two friends, the bakshi and the pundit; 
and in tliis last unceremonious interview Ram Sing showed himself more gmcious than 
usual. lie was extremtdy affable, and asked me several times Avliether T was as pleased 
Avith my visit to his court as I had been at Otideypore and Raroda. lie Avished 
particularly to knoAV my impressions of all that I had seen hero. At length the rose- 
Avater and betel-leaves AA’c're brought, Avhich the king himself presented to us, throAving 
a garland of floAA'ers round our necks ; Avhen, shaking hands AA'ith each of us, lu^ Avished 
us a pleasant journey ; and avo had not gone many stejis before he kissed his hand 
to us, crying out, “ ti^ahib, yad rakho ! ” (“ Gentlemen, remember me.’’) In the evening 
Ave to(»k IcaA'c of some English friends, of aa'Iioiu I can retain only the most agreeable 
reminiscences. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

JEYPOIIE TO ULWUR. 

The Bangungtt. — Buswn. — Kajgurb. — Polaco of Mirrors. — Ulwur. 

I^S^^^CTOBER — We did not leave Jcyporo till two o’clock in the afternoon, 
having been detained, as usual at the last moment, by a thousand little difficulties 
in the organization of the caravan. Our horses and two srom (or riding- 
di’omedaries) from the royal establishments were to carry us; a dozen camels boro our 
luggage, our servants, and tents ; and four horsemen and a hulkara composed our escort. 

From Jcyporo there is a first-rate road, furnished with dak bungalows kept up by the 
native Government, which loads direct to Agra ; but, unfortunately, wo were only able to 
follow it for two days, after which we should have to travel across country by paths and 
tracks made by herds of cattle, through a country with no other shelter but that afforded 
by our tents. 

For some time avc skirted the ramparts of Jcyporo, i)assing at the foot of the Mooti 
Doungri, or Mountain of Pearls, a curious isolated rock, on which stands one of the ancient 
palaces of the kings of Ambir. A iiaiTOW and sombre gorge, running between high moun- 
tains, forms a natural passage to the road on leaving Jeyj)ore. This defile, which is from 
one to two miles long, abounds in beautiful scenery; and there tlui rich Jeyporians have 
built temples and delightful villas, and have laid out the most exquisite gardens, wherein a 
thousand rivulets murmur at the foot of gigantic banyan-trees and through groves of the 
odoriferous shaddock. One may say that it is one of the most striking characteristics of this 
part of India thus to offer almost always these contrasts. A line of rocks, black and beaten 
by the golden waves of sand from the desert, often conceals a cool and shady paradise ; 
for, as soon as a barrier stops the sand, you are sure to find water and fertility on the 
other side. 

As in the pass of Dobarri which leads to Oudeypoor, a strongly fortified gate closes the 
entrance to the defile, rendering the approach to Jeyporo from the west totally inaccessible, 
while on the other sides of the mountains vast plains extend beyond the horizon. 
This is the valley of the Baiigunga (Sister of the Ganges), one of the tributaries of 
the Jumna. 

As wo advanced, the country became less sandy, better cultivated, and more wooded than 
that which wo left behind us. Although the road was in very good repair, the ground was 
so hilly that wo did not reach the dak-bungalow of Mohunporc till eight o’clock in the 
evening, when we had marched twenty-one miles. Wo found the rooms in very good 
order, but infested with great black scorpions, of which wo slaughtered several before 
going to bed. 
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October Ath, — Moluiiipore is a pretty Bojpoot village, surrounded by extensive fields of 
cotton and bajrty a kind of millet of largo size highly valued in the country. The grey 
partridge abounds in these fields, and their shrill cries woke mo early in the morning. I 
took my gun out, and had some very good sport, although they lay so close that I Avas often 
obliged to throw stones at them to make them rise. We let our men rest till three o’clock, 
and then resumed our march. The countiy Avas formed of great unduhiting plains, A cry 
picturesque in appearance, and mountains could be seen at all j)oints of the horizon. Six 
miles from our camp avo passed the Jorra-ka Ilaoli, a magnificent tank, the general 
rendezvous of the country traA'ellers. The little toA\m of JeiTa is quite near it, built at the 
foot of an OA’erhanging rock. After jiassing this village, a Avide ghaut conducted us into 
a A’^alley, the dark rich soil of Avhich is considerably loAver than the plain aboA'e. A ioav 
miles further on aa’o passed the pretty little toAVii of JetAvara, coquettishly perched on the 
bank of a nullah ; and bedbre the sun had set avo reached Bouranah, Avhere avc found 
a dilapidated and melancholy-looking bungaloAA"; Avhen an accident to one of the camels 
detained us a Avdiole day. In the evening I sent on our caravan to the village of Goudha 
to prepare our camp for the morroAV, for wo Avero about to quit the high road, and 
should find no more dak-bnngalows. 

October (Stli, — ^ 0 left Bouranah at tAVO o’clock in the morning; and during the night 
we crossed a monotonous plain, Avell cultivated but little wooded. I had occasion to remark 
a curious phenomenon during this march, Avhieh had never struck nu^ before. The 
temperature in this country A-aries at night betAveen G and 7 degrees, and is decidedly 
cold; but, Avhenever aa'o passed beneath one of the huge trees Avhich Avero scattered 
over the plain, I felt almost sutfoeated Avith the heat, Avhich I found, on consulting the 
thermoiiK'ter, rose to 12 and CA’cn to IG degrees. This enormous difference can only be 
explained, 1 think, by the action of the moon’s rays, AAdiich absorb a groat part of the 
caloric imparted by the sun to the earth ; and this action is so rapid that the shade cast 
by the branches of a thick tree sufRc('s to establish a notable >’ariation of temperature 
from the surrounding atmosphere. An identicjil ifiienomenon, though otherAvise originating, 
may be remarked on approaching masses of rock or largo stone Avails. Tin? sensation of 
beat in the latter case is caused by the escape of caloric, Avhich takes place at nightfall, 
from the sudden cooling of the layers of atmosphere surrounding these bodies, Avhich are 
overcharged Avith heat. 

Sunrise found us in a beautiful and mountainous country ; in Avhich numerous villages 
appeared in the midst of cultiA^ated fields. The mountains around us form part of the great 
chain of the AraA'alis, Avhich aa"o had been folloAving since avo left Ahmedabad, and Avhich 
constitute the range called the Mewati lulls. 

After passing the first range of hills avo reached the Bangunga (Sister of the Ganges), 
which draws its waters from the Kali Kho and MeAvati hills, and, after a course of more than 
200 miles, floAVS into the Jumna. At tho point Avhero avo crossed it, though not many 
miles from its source, tho bed of this river Avas three or four hundred yards Avide, 
but it Avas then mostly dry. In the rainy season it rushes doAvn from the mountain in a 
foaming torrent, and fills this huge channel ; and sometimes overflowing its banks, it covers 
the surrounding country for a considerable distance on each side. 

Gn till' left bank of the Bangunga stands the toAvn of Goudha, Avhero our escort aAvaited 
us. This little toAvn, situated in the centre of a fertile country, has a most agreeable 
appearance of prosperity ; tho houses, which arc chiefly built of baked clay, forming 
streets which are narroAV and very iiTCgular, but remarkably clean. Bur-trccs shade tho 
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surrounding country, and form a bolt of verdure round the town. Goudlia was formerly the 
appanage and feudal rtisidence of a Tliakour, which was suppressed by Bam Sing. To the 
north of the town stands tlie ancient baronial castle: it is a large fortified building, 
■surrounded by thick and lofty earth walls, and protected by a deep and wide ditch filled 
with water. This castle may bo considered the true typo of the fortresses in this part of 
Bajpootana; and, althoiigh it was built seveml centuries ago, its form nearly resembles 
that of the forts adopted of lat(i years in Eirropc. 

Our tents were pitched at the foot of the fort of Goudlia, under an Indian fig-tree, 
whoso ancient branches formed a dome-like canopy worthy of a cathedral. The position 
of our camp was good in all respects, being very picturesque and delightfully fresh at 
the same time. 

October 1th . — ^We started during the night, and by five o’clock in the morning we had 
reached llusAva, a town on the frontier of Jeypore. The high earthen walls with their 
small postern gates admitted of our seeing only a few roofs; and outside the town a 
cami) of Jeyporian soldiers reminded us that wo were travelling through a disturbed 
country. A few miles further on ive passed the frontier, marked by a simple milestone 
at the side of the road, and entered the territory of the Maharao of Ulwur, the ancient 
Mewat. The country became more beautiful as we advanced : mountains with curiously 
indented peaks formed huge amphitheatres, the arenas of which were covered with 
rich plantations and dotted with villages. In point of richness and fertility this country 
reminded mo of the most beautiful jiortions of Goojer.it, but it possessed a beauty 
Avhich one never sees in the jilains. A bluish vapour floated over the fields and along 
the sides of the mountains; and I could hear the shouts of the children, the songs of 
the labourers, and the not inharmonious creaking of the mrias wheels, whilst the gongs in 
the pagodas re-echoed in the valley. The keen air refreshed me, and everything combined 
to give this spot an irresistible attraction. And yet a menacing shadow hung over this 
happy corner of the earth. Bam Sing remembers tlmt this beautiful province was 
wrested from his predcccssoi’s by a rebel vassal ; and a quarrel concerning the succession 
would give him the opj)ortunity to march with fire and sword through that peaceful 
valley, unless the English should interfere. 

After several hours’ march through this lovely couutiy, we reached Bajgurh (House 
of the King), the ancient capital of the principality, which occupies a circular valley 
entirely surrounded by pcaktHl hills. Hero our arrival was expected; and, the Maharao 
having given orders for our welcome, we were conducted straight to the Gunga Baugh 
(Garden of the Ganges), a magnificent garden, where we found a charming little summer 
palace half buried in a grove of orange-trees oh the bank of a lovely sheet of water. The 
Kotival, or chief officer of the town, did the honours, and presented us, on the part of the 
prince, with a magnificent gift of fruit, vegetables, and fowls. 

Bajgurh is a town of some antiquity; it was founded by one of the Baos of Matchery 
on the site of an ancient capital of the Minas. From its position, surrounded by mountains, 
it reminded mo of Ambir, but it is tar inferior to it in wild beauty. The quarters of 
the town are built on more level ground at the bottom of the valley, and are traversed 
by long and broad streets in every direction. It is only fifty or sixty years since it 
was finally abandoned by the Baos of Matchery, who became Bajahs of Ulwur ; and although 
a great part of the town is deserted, it still possesses one or two thriving bazaars. The most 
interesting quarter is that of the nobles, with its splendid palaces, its immense courts paved 
with marble, and its numerous temples. Nothing has been moved; and I was surprised, 
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in -wandering through these vast halls, to pass through portieocs where the ancient draperies 
were still hanging, and to find myself in these magnificent apartments which have been 
abandoned for ever. Here and there a fig-tree had sprung up between the slabs of marble, 
and had begun its slow but sure work of destruction ; and thus in a few years these walls 
will crumble to pieces, quite independently of the carelessness of the inhabitants. To 
the north of the town rises a steep rock, on the summit of which stands the noble 
fortress of the Eaos. From the valley its aspect is very formidable ; and its loopholcd 
Avails, Avhich can be seen on the plateau, arc connected by covered Avays Avith a mass 
of towers and bastions which protect the base; above Avhich the palace ascends in stages 
— an elegant building of mixed feudal and Kajpoot architecture. Access is had to 
the fortress by a A'ory steep ascent protected by loopholcd parapets and numerous guard- 
houses. The kiladar, or goA'crnor of the fort, came out to meet us Avith his statf, and 
ascended the slope Avith us, making us stop occasionally to admire tlu^ magnificent 
panorama opening on onr view, as we approached the summit. AVc took in at a glance 
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the Avdiole town Avith its lofty AA'hito houses ; golden pinnacles standing out in bold relief 
from the background of the sombre forests AA'hich clothed the sides of the AraA’-alis. 
The palace, which we next reached after having passed several gates armed Avith huge 
bolts and iron spikes, and crossed several immense courts, Avas very beautiful. It is 
built entirely of fine white marble, as pure and sparkling as that of Paros, AA'hich is 
brought from the huge quarries of Shekhawati; and it is composed of a succession of 
halls and rooms encompassing several small courts ornamented Avith galleries. It must 
be a delightful habitation, for, from its elevated position and the disposition of the 
buildings, a perpetual freshness reigns there. 

In the centre of the palace stands a small but very remarkable building, called the 
Shecsli Mahal, or Palace of Mirrors. The prineipal hall is inlaid with pieces of glass 
of different colours, amongst which are placed beautiful golden arabesques ; and the panels 
arc ornamented Avith curious frescoes representing the prineipal Eaos of Matchery and 
mythological and other scenes. These frescoes are executed -with great delicacy', and most of 
them contain thousands of figures. There is a verandah in front of this hall, supported by 
fine marble pillars, the dome of which, worked in stucco, is made to represent a golden 
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curtain embroidered wilb. flowers and animals. On the right-hand side of the verandah 
hangs a superb picture, representing the descent of King Pertab l^ing into the Elysian 
fields where Krishna reigns; on the other side there is a fresco of the same dimensions, 
representing the enthronement of Pertab Sing, presided over by Krishna. 

On leaving the Shcesh Mahal wo walked along the magnificent terraces, surrounded 
by elegant kiosks, from which wo could see the whole surrounding country as far as 
Ulwur, the new capital. 

Wo descended into the touTi, as the sun disappeared behind the mountain. The 
inhabitants wore issuing from their houses, and filling the bazaars, while numbers of 
monkeys appeared on tlu; roofs. These monkeys of Rajgurh arc quite different from tlu'ir 
congeners of tho Kali Klhos ; they arc short and squat, ta^vny brown in colour, with pink 
faces and chests, and tails only a few inches long, and are considered inferior in caste to the 
noble langours — ^tho civilised monkeys of the valley of Ambir. At length .we reached the 
Guerga P^gh, which u'c found invaded by the young men of tho town, who had come to 
bathe in the sacred lake in the centre of tlie garden. Tho air was laden with the scent of 
thousands of onmge-trees, pomegranates, and other scented shrubs which surrounded our 
pavilion, and the joj'ous laughter of the bathers re-echoed in the thick wood. We passed 
the evening in this delightful retreat, Avlicre wo I’cceivcd a visit from the kotwal, the kiladar, 
and tho chief inhabitants of the touni. 

Ochher 9///. — At three o’cloctk in tho morning wo left Rajgurh, and reached Malakhcra at 
eight. This village is situated on a slight eminence, a few himdred yards from the edge of 
a luigc forest ; at the entrance to which stands the feudal fortress of the Thakour, with its 
aucu'ut and half-ruined turrets and its e.arthen ramparts. Our men pitched tho camp at tho 
foot of a gigiintic banian-tr('e, whose huge limbs afifordod an abundant shade for our tents and 
equipage ; and not far from us were some rugged ravines inhabited by numerous herds of 
half-wild swine, Avho made incursions into our camp. In the course of the day the Thakour 
jiaid us a visit. Having been advised of our arrival by the Maharao, liis liege-lord, he 
hastened to furnish us with a zurhari* for all nccessjiry provisions. In tho evening, 
however, an annoying accident occuiTcd to intemipt our friendly intercourse with our host. 
After an excursion in tho neighbourhood, which abound< d with game, we returned Avith 
several antelopes, amongst Avhich, by ill-luck, one of tho soAvars recognised the body of 
a favourite animal of tlu! Thakour’s, Avhieli had escaped a fcAV days i>roviously. Having 
been immediately informed of it, the chief canui himself to claim tho body, no doubt to 
bestoAV upon it a ceremonious burial ; and allhough I acceded at once to his request, and 
expressed my deep regret at tho accident Avhich I could not prevent, ho retired, taking with 
liirn his poor favourite, without even answering me. 

October 10/A. — Very early the next morning avo left Malakhcra, and, after a rapid march 
of four hours, reached the subiu*bs of Ulwur at daylight. In spite of tho early hour, wo met 
Kangi Mull, tho Rao’s secretary, who, saluting us in tho name of tho prince, conducted us 
to tho palace of Armondjan Baugh, where everything was prepared for our reception. Tho 
Sirdar, having shoAvn us our apartments, announced to us that tho Rao had placed at our 
complete disposal this princely residence, Avith tho serA'ants, provisions, and wino therein, as 
well as the stables, well stocked with horses, carriages, and olophants. Such a reception 
surpassed all that I had expected, and I did not attempt to conceal the fact from Kangi, 
begging him to thank tho prince in my name. 

* Zurhari is tho act of sabmission to a royal mandate, ordering provisions to be furnished to travellers 
or envoys. 
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Tlio palaco of Armondjan, au elegant building constructed in a handsome stylo of 
marble and white sandstone, in the centre of a Imgo garden, consists of tu'o pavilions 
oonueeted by colonnades, and is situate on a lofty tiMTUce overlooking the garden; and 
its flat roof, composed of stone slabs, forms a second terrace, from which (^au be sc'Oii the 
to^ni and the mountains. 

Th<? interior is well aiTanged. The rooms, simply but richly decorated, are ju'otectcd 
from the sun’s r.iys by deep verandahs, and open into small interior courts, which arci 
planted with flowers; and they each had bath-rooms attached, wherein were ranged the 
heavy gurlms of iced water. 

Adjoining this palace is the Mooti JJaugh, the summer residence of the mjah, in which 
the English residents formerly lived. It is an immense' palace, of beatitilul architecture, Avith 
a large park laid out as in England. Further on I’ises an isolated hill, conical in form, the 
sides of Avhieh, cut into terrace's, fe»rm hanging gsrrelenis, rising up te) the summit, AA'liiedi is 
eroAAmed by a paA’ilion. Tliis is the Mooti Doongi’ee, or Pearl Keeck, let AA’hie-h the* llao gete'S 
every evening to bi'cathe the tresh air i.s.suing from the'se> balmy feire'sts. lle> visited 
it on the cAX'ning of our euTiA'al, and aa’o eoulel see him e'Xiimining us curiously I'retm his 
letfty obserA'iitory through his glasses. I do nett knoAV Avliethi'i* tlu'y euidth'el him lo se'e* (hat 
we AA’ore Tindecided Avhether to ascend and pay etur respects let him, or (it aAveiit ein oflie-ied 
invitatiem ; at any rate*, he sent a chetubdar to seiy that he Avoulel be hintpy tei se'c us at the* 
palace on the folloAA’’ing tlay. This evt*ning I sent back my Jeyporiim escort. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

UtAVUR. 

LWlIll is situated about ninety miles to the north of .Teypore, in the cltaiu 
of the Kali Klio mountains 'which branch from the Aravalis at Ambtr. 

Wo find no historical mention of this country' until about the year 12C5, 
Avhen the Emperor Ghaius Oudiii invaded it, to punish its inhabitants for their 
brigandage, ■wliich they had the insolence to cany up to the very gates of Delhi 
but the dreadful massacre which ho ordered seems to have had birt Httlc effect on them,, 
for at a much later date we find them enjoying the reputation of being inveterate' 
bandits. Towards the year 1720, Pertab Eao of Matchcry, a chief of Dhoundhar, 
who succeeded in taking the country from the Moguls, established his capital at Eajgurh ; 
and his successor, who in 1774 offered his ser^'ices to Delhi against the terrible Jats 
by way of obtaining pardon for his usurpation, was rewarded with the title of Maharao 
Itajah, and the recognition of his independence. Scpaniting himself completely from 
Jeypoi-e, of which he appropriated several provinces, he founded the kingdom of Matchcry, 
and permanently established his capital at Ulwur. When the English began to interfere 
in the affairs of Hindostan, the Maharaos at once espoused their cause, and succeeded, 
by this act of policy, in securing the integrity of their jmsscssions. 

The State of Ulwur has since been recognised as the ally of En g land . Its revenue is. 
not considerable. 
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The reigning sovereign is Sheoclan Sing, fourteenth Maharao Eajali of TJhvur, who 
ascondoci the tlirono in 1858, at the ago of fourteen. During liis minority his States Averc 
governed by an administrative council, i)resided over by an English political agent. 

The day after our arrival, accompanied by Ivangi, we Avent to visit the toAvn. You 
enter it by a magnificent avenue of fine trees, Avhich, extending through the populous 
suburbs, terminates at the principal gate called Delhi. The first sight of Uhviir is 
most remarkable, situated as it is at the entnince of a circle of lofty mountains Avith 
fantastically jagged peaks, and constructed in the form of an amphitheatre, on a hill 
croAvned Avith numerous palaces. It is surrounded by a continuous line of fortifications, 
AAuth bastions connected by curtains with the forts AAdiich occupy <*\aTy summit. The 
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steep dccli\fitios of the mountains are covered with rich vegetation, seeming as though 
suspended above the toAvn ; which is enclosed towards the plain by a continuous forest 
of gardens : and their summits are composed of milk-white quartz, slightly Amricgatcd, 
Avhieh, AA^hen lit up by the sun, gives to them the appe^arance of glaciers. 

The town is entered through arched gateways, defended by cannon, and of a 
somcAvhat formidable appearance. Apparently it is densely populated ; the houses are 
croAvdf'd together and dirty, and you cannot thread your way through the bazaars 
without difficulty. It is intersected, hoAvever, by several wide and Avcll-kcpt streets, 
Avhicli lead from each gate to the centre of the town, where a vast cupola is erected. This 
structure is very interesting, as it serves as a bazaar, and contains a great number of 
stalls, placed at the intersection of the several streets and in the upper stories. 
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Tho royal palace, wliich is situated on the summit of the hill, consists of a largo 
group of buildings in various styles of arehitcctui*e, some of which arc detached. It 
Avas begun in 1780, and is still far from being ftnished — at least, as far as tho 
original plan is concerned. 

A monumental gateway, flanked by tAvo beautiful pagodas, leads into the first court, 
which is of large dimensions, but contains only a few large buildings, used as stables; 
tho Avholc of one side being composed of huts and small houses occupied by the inferior 
servants of the palace. A second gatoAvay, covered Avith a medley of coarse frescoes, leads 
into another court, on a higher level than the first, where there is a SAipcrb palace in the 
Italian style. Its exterior is ornamented with marble pilasters ; but, as the building did 
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not meet with Shcodan Sing’s approbation, tho works have been discontinued for several 
years, which gives it a ruined and melancholy appearance. 

At length you reach tho real Bajpoot palace, constructed on the plan of Digh, 
and stretching tho whole length of a terraces Avhich overlooks the toAATx. It is built 
almost entirely of white marble. Cloisters with indented arches surround a court, paved 
Avith black and white marble, into which opens tho great audience-chamber, a marvel 
of beauty ; with but ono fault, that of being a copy of the Hall of Digh, but possessing 
tho advantage of being built of marble instead of sandstone. 

Tho interior of tho palace is very simple, and ornamented Avith great taste, with 
tho exception of a few apartments furnished in tho European style, where are collected 
a heterogeneous mass of furniture and other articles from our manufactories, which are 
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the admiration of the natives. Tlic architect’s plan for doing without stairs was an 
excellent one, jiarticularly in this enervating country. The liiilaco has as many as 
throe or four stories, all of which, reached hy moans of gently inclined corridors, prevent 
the ascent from being tatiguing; and, like most of the palaces in India, it contains 
a Sheesh JVFahal, or Chambc'r of Crystals, in which are aggregiitcd all the richest of 
decorations and mosaics. There is a groat ditferenco between modern art and the 
wonderful architecture of Ambir, or even of Ihijgurh ; but still the decorations here are 
extremely artistic, and of indescribable wealth and richness. 

Intervening between the palace and the base of the mountains is a small pond, which 
is indeed one of the most curious and picturesque spots in India. The buildings of 
the irnlace and of the zenanah occuiiy the eastern side of it; on the south, situated on 
a high terrace of pink ssmdstone, is the Mausoleum of the liajah Iluktawur Sing ; on 
the west, the conical-shaped mountains of Ulwur, crowned with battlements and mantled 
with forests, overhang the sheet of Avater, leaA’ing only a narrow strip of land, crowded 
Avith fairy-like palaces and temples; and, on the north, rises a fantastic pyramidal hill, 
coA’cred Avith blocks of marble, interspersed with temples and verdure, and surmoAinted by 
a castle of great strength, at an elevation of more than a thousand feet. Such is the meres 
outline or sketch of the picture, but no description can give any idea of its beauty; 
and I am happy to bo able to refer the reader to the vicAvs AA’hich I took of tliis 
picturesque scene. 

The Mausoleum of Ilajali IluktaAnir is a good specimen of llajiioot architecture in the 
last centuiy, being a combination of the Indo-Sarasenic and JaYn styles of architecture. 
Built entirely of marble, it rests upon a pedestal of rose-coloured sandstone ; and the 
dome is of a singular shape, terminating in a massiA’e stone pinnacle. 

After visiting these places, Ivangi conducted us to the Maharao, Avho AA’as aAvaiting us. 
Surrounded only by a fcAV intimate friends, he received us Avithout ceremony, on one of 
the beautiful upper tcn’aecs of the palace. The reception, indeed, Avas most aftable, and he 
listened Avith great apparent interest to Avhat I told him as to the object of our travels. 
Then came the usual questions conceraing France, Russia, our European organization, and 
the relative power of each country, which I answered to the best of my ability. He is quite 
a young man, and looks even less than his age, for he is very short, although remarkably 
well made, AA'ith hands and feet of almost feminine delicacy. 

The audience lasted half an hoiu’, but avc AV'crc invited to remain longer, and presently 
the prince himself conducted us through the palace, displaying his treasures and his 
favourite objects Avith a somew'hat boyish pleasure and satisfaction. lie continued thus 
chatting Avith us until wo reached the court, where our carriage aAvaited us: but here a 
chamberlain reminded him of his inadAertence, and of the attention due to etiquette ; upon 
Avhich ho took leaA C of us. Four men then came forward, bearing on their shoulders a light 
chair, overlaid Avith plates of chased silver and lined with damask ; the prince entered it, 
and Avas earned by the sturdy bearers up through the inclined corridors to his apartments. 

On the very next day the Maharao returned our visit unexpectedly at the Armondjan 
Baugh, partly, no doubt, as a proof of his goodwill toAvards us, and largely, also, out 
of curiosity. This visit, as might bo supposed, set the example to <lio whole Court, 
and for the next feAV days wo were overAvhelmed by visits from all the courtiers, from 
the l)cAvan to the Kotwal of the town. 

f?lu;odan Sing, like all Rajpoots, is passionately fond of hunting. We accompanied 
him on some Acry pleasant hunting excursions to the gorges of the Aravali Mountains, 
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in tlic neighbourhood of the town, and Bucceeded in killing several panthers and a 
very fine tiger. 

On one of these occasions I had an accident, which, although not uncommon, often 
causes the hunter’s death. We wore in a narrow defile, a few leagues from the town, 
and, the beaters having signalled the approach of a panther, the hunters had placed 
themselves at the entrance of the ravim’!, through which it would have to pass. I was 
mounted that day on one of the Eao’s elephants, a magnificent animal, which liad for 
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a long time been employed in these expeditions. When the panther, scared by the 
noise of the beaters, emerged from the thicket, a ball from the prince’s rifle rolled 
him over a few paces in front of us. 1 was just taking aim to put an end to his misery, 
when my elephant, trembling violently, suddenly faced about. The shock nearly upset 
me, and made my gun go off*, whereupon the elephant, panic-struck, went off through the 
jungle at full speed, in spite of the mahout’s efforts to stop him. These sudden panics 
are not unfrequent, even among elephants which have been trained for tiger-hunting. 
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On such occasions, blinded by fear, they take to flight, breaking tlu-ough every obstacle, 
running against the trees, and often crushing the howdah and the huntsman against some 
branch. The mahout’s presence of mind saved mo from sharing the fate of Absolom. 
Striking the animal with all his strength over the head with his iron staff, ho succeeded 
in guiding him towards the bottom of tlio valley, Avhich was covered only with low, 
thorny bushes ; where, after going on for a quarter of an horn*, he stopped short, quite 
out of breath, and allowed himself to be guided without resistance. 

The festival of the Dussera was at hand. I have already had occasion to describe it 
at the court of Baroda, and will not now revert to its origin. Here, in the country of 
the Bajpoots, the customs vary a little, and the festivities ans even more popular than 
in the Maharatta countries. I have also spoken of the extraordinary license in Hindoo 
society during these festivities, and of the poetical legend which originated it. 

On the occasion of the Dussera it is the custom hero for the nautch girls to choose 
a patron from among the distinguished personages of the Court, and to assemble at his 
palace to execute the religious dances of the Nauratri (nine nights), Avhero they establish 
themselves during the festival, Ih'ing at his expense. Every year their choice falls on 
a different person, who is either the most conspicuous or one from whom they hope 
to obtain the most. 

One morning, to my great astonishment, the doorkeeper of the Armoiuljau palace came, 
and told mo that the entrance to the garden was besieged by two or three huudi’cd nautch 
girls, with musicians, &c., who, having chosen our residence for the scene, of the Naumtri 
dances, demanded admittance. After consulting those around me, 1 found that it would be 
difllcult, even had I Avished it, to avoid this custom, which u’as for the first time applied to 
a European ; but, not knowing the habits of those people, I thought at first that it was 
all a hoax. 

The consent was given, and in a fcAV minutes the garden Avas overrun. Thc^ avenues and 
shrubberies Averc fllled with a gaily dressed crowd of young girls ; somt' in tight pantaloons 
of embroidered silk, Avith caps .set on one side of their heads, and others in plait(‘d kangras 
Avith golden belts. 

The croAA'd was in peqjctual motion, and produced, Avitli its brilliant and varied colours, 
quite the. effect of a gigantic kaleidoscope. Soon the kiosks, Avhich surround the garden, 
began to fill, small tents Averc pitched, tlui fires Avere lighted, and in the lAvinkling of an eye? 
the garden of the Armondjan Avas transformed into a camp. 

A deputation of musicians aa'us first sent to settle Avith me the hour for the ceremony of 
the salam, or iwesentation, which lasts several days. The nautch girls were to pass before us 
in troops, executing their various songs and dances, and each receiving a fcAV rupe(;s — an 
important detail to them. I do not intend to carry my reader through thi'se long ceremonies, 
which, although interesting at first, became tedious in the course of a f(>Av days. The 
day-time Avas deA'oted to the salam, and the evening to the religious dances of the Nauratri, 
Avhich Avero held on the upper terrace of the palace ; where an immense carpet covered the 
ground, and torches dipped in resin blazed on all sides, vieing with the stars in brilliancy. 
Th(! huge platform Avas occujucd by a compact circle of womcm, sparkling with precious 
stones and spangles, in the centre of which a nautch girl danced with a languishing air to 
the ancient music of the Indian religion. The scene Avas really quite romantic. The croAvd 
of Avomen only partially visible by the uncertain light of the torches aboA'c us ; the star- 
bespangled vault of heaA'(?n j beloAV us the waA'ing tops of the palm-trees and nlms difiusing 
their intoxicating fragrance ; the fresh mountain breeze, which came charged with the 
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scents of the forest, all combined to give a peculiar chai'm to those evenings. For the 
next ten days the palace of Armondjaii was a scene of great festivity, the Hao himself 
being present on several occasions, no doubt wishing to sec how wo should act under 
the circumstances. The people of the country were greatly astonished that, following tho 
example of other EuroiK-ans, we had not attempted to avoid the local customs, and thus 
oflfcndod those who wished to honour us. 

Here, as at Baroda, tho festival of the Dusseia winds up with a grand procession, when 
the Maharao reviews his whole force. It cannot compete in magnificence with tho Sowari 
of tho Guicowar, but it is nevertheless an interesting ceremony. The princiiml feature is 
a car with two platforms, one above the other, drawn by four elephants, and called 
“In Durban;” which is surmounted by three domes, overlaid with gold and hung with 
rich draperies. On his throne in the centre of it sits the prince, surrounded by the 
chief personages of his Court; and a corps of gunners on dromedaries, each having a 
blunderbuss on a pivot fixed to the saddle in front of him, suiTormds the car, accompanying 
it from tho gates of tho town with the most deafening salutes. Tho rest of tho procession 
is formed of tho regular troops, partly dressed in imitation of the English sepoys. 

Tho Sowari proceeds to a palace, about a mile from the to^vn, overlooking the scene 
of operations. There tho courtiers take their places in the galleries ; in the centre of which 
are two tlu’ones, one occupied by the Eao, the other by a silver idol of the god Hama. 
In front of tho palace is erected a coarse effigy, made of wicker-work, about twenty feet high, 
representing the giaut Havana, king of Lunka, tho implacable enemy of Kama. A dense 
crowd covers the csplauade, only leaving a narrow path from tho palace to tho foot of the 
effigy. As tho sun disappears below the horizon, tho rajah rises, and, leaning over the 
balcony, cries with a loud voice to a messenger mounted on a camel, “ Go and ask Havana 
if wo are to prepare for war.” The saniwalla goes off at a gallop, and returns with a 
negative answer from tho god. Various other questions are then asked and answered, all 
tending to show that the Hao’s army is invincible, and that his enemies, alai'mcd at his 
preparations, intend to preserve universal peace. The signal is then given, the cannons 
thunder, the match is put to the combustibles with which the effigy is filled, and tho ghastly 
spectre of war bm-ns and crackles in the flames, amidst tho acclamations of the crowd. It 
was at this ceremony that the princes formerly announced to the assembled people and army 
tho expeditious which were about to take place. 

What with festivities and rcscai’chcs, we in-olouged our visit at Ulwur until nearly tho 
end of October; and avo were on the point of starting for DcUii, when an official notice 
informed us that tho Viceroy of India had just convoked all tho kings and princes of 
Hajasthan to an imperial Durbar, which was to be held at Agra in November. Wo wore 
strongly advised to be present at it, as there had not been a similar eeremony since the 
government of Lord William Bentinck, and as this Durbar would surpass all those which 
had preceded it, both in the number of tho princes who would attend in answer to 
the Viceroy’s invitation and in tho splendour with which it would be conducted. 

Tho Maharao also had received an invitation to the Durbar from tho Governor-General, 
and was making preparations to attend it; and he invited ais to accompany him. This 
determined us to go, for a journey with a rajah could not fail to offer us some interest. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

FROM ULWUR TO AGRA. 

A Royal Camp. — Digh. — The Palace of the Rajah of Rhurtporc. — The Festivities at T)igh. — Secundra. 

HE last days of the month Avoro employed by the Maharao in making preparations 
for his dcpartiu’o; and you can understand that it \ras by no means a small 
undertaking, since his Avholo Cotirt accomjKiuiod him, togellier Avith an escort 
of 3,000 men. The prince had to take his stsite-tents and a part of the furniture from 
his palace, so that, during his stay at Agra, ho might rcceiA'o the representatives of 
the English Government in a suitable manner. His elephants and horses Aronld necessarily 
folloAV in his suite, together with dancers, musicians, and the thousand parasites Avho 
form part of the establishment of Asiatic princes. Besides all this, avc had our camj), 
comprising several tents, one of the chief’s khansamahs, tAVo cooks, eiglit bearers, four 
sowars, and about fifteen ferashes, lascars, and hidkaras, besides our servants. Four 
saddle-horses, two riding-dromedaries, ten camels, and four carnages completed our outfit. 

On the Slst of October the Eao started for Halena, where he Avas to meet Colonel E , 

the Viceroy’s Agent, naming Govindgurh, the second stage, as our place of rendezvous. Our 
tents had gone the e\'oning before to Eamgurh, situated about fourteen miles from UIavui’, 
where the camp was formed; accordingly, bidding adieu to Armondjan, avo set out on 
our journey. 

On leaving Ulwur towards the east, one enters the beautiful A'alley Avhich is fertilised 
by the sacred waters of the Jumna and its tributaries. The land, at this season of the 
year, is clothed in all its riches ; the gigantic jowar grows on each side of the AAuy to the 
height of the camels’ saddles, the cotton-tree opens its clusters of snoAV-Avhite balls, and the 
bajri bends its heavy head with the weight of the seed. The country looks fn^sh and green 
from the absence of regular roads; the way at intervals being broad and fiuroAvcd by 
numberless ruts, and again a mere track winding across the plains. Its extent was 
coA'ered with stragglers; and tattered soldiers, looking like banditti, with their English 
uniforms carefully folded and suspended to the end of their muskets, avcks marching in 
picturesque troops, stopping at the comers of the roads to smoke, or shx'ping strcstched 
out on their backs round the tanks. Picturesque rhutts, a kind of light carriages 
surmotmted by a dome of wicker-work enclosed with red curtains, and drawn by active 
little (ixen, passed us full of young women, the nautch girls, who filled the air Avith 
their songs and laughter. All these people, whether invited or not, followed the king on 
his march, and lived at his expense. There is not a living thing, down to the wretched 
pariah dog in the bazaars, which does not join in the festivities and follow the caravans 
on these occasions. 
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On arriving at Ramgurh wo found that tho greater part of the camp had taken its 
departure. It is always very annoying in a csimpaign to arrive after an army on the 
march, but the khansamah, like a sharp fellow, had from the first employed his messengers 
so well that we had enough to keep us well supplied for a considerable time. The 
Hao, too, had provided our cellar department. Baskets of Bordeaux, champagne, hock, 
&c., followed us, and, as the jolting of the carts or the swaying motion of the camels 
might have injured those precious liquors, they were carefully suspended to long bamboos 
and carried by banghy-coolies. 

Bamgurh, where we passed the night, is a tolerably fiourishing little town. During 
the following day we resumed our journey. Tho country as far as Govindgurh is very 
beautiful, highly cultivated and covered with villages picturesquely situated amongst the 
rocks, which rise on all sides. 

At Govindgurh wo found the royal camp ijitched on a large plain at the foot of 
an ancient fortress. It covered a large extent of ground, and presented a very striking 
effect, with its long linos of tents striped red and blue, and its droves of camels and 
elephants. An Indian is always happy on tho march. In front of each tent a fireplace 
was built of bricks, on which the odoriferous curry, and the national bread called chupatti 
were being cooked. The tents were pitched with regularity, and exactly on the spots 
marked out by tho officials. 

At tho very foot of the fort, away from tho smell and noise of the camp, were 
placed the ro}^! tents, surrounded by a high khanat or wall of red cloth, which hides 
the abode of tho Ihio and Eanees from vulgar eyes. In front of this cloth palace there 
was an open square, stirrounded by tho encampment of tho Sirdars, the king’s officers, 
and our tents ; and a lofty flagstaff was planted in the centre of it, from tho top of which 
floated tho royal standard, the five-coloured Panchranghi. At its foot were stationed 
the royal guard and several pieces of artillery, for tho morning and evening salutes. 
One could see that there was a certain amount of order in these expeditions, and indeed 
it is quite necessary with such a fickle and noisy population. 

Let us now make our way through tho middle of the camp, to its other extremity ; 
where a seeond square, similar to the rajah’s, was placed. There also floated a standard, 
that of the Kotwal, but it was red. Around this fliigstaff were ranged the police offices, 
tho tom-toms, and iron handcuffs for malefactors. On one side of tho square wore tho 
shops kept by the Bunias, in which dainties as well as the necessary provisions were 
sold ; on tho other stood stalls where bang and arrack were sold, besides the low tents 
of the women and all the interlopers who follow an army on the march. 

At nine o’clock, the report of a cannon announced the curfew, and sdonce fell upon 
the camp ; everything slept, and soon nothing was to be heard but the shrill “ khuburdar ” 
of the sentinels, alternating with tho “K6n finowalla?” or “Who goes there?” which 
accompanied tho regular rounds. At daybreak another cannon roused tho camp. I went 
outside my tent; but everything was as yet quiet; the air was cold and keen, and a 
veil of bluish vapour hung round the tops of the tents. In the square several Bajpoot 
soldiers wore huddled, shivering round a fire; while in front of tho palace a company 
of athletic mercenary Beloochees, standing in a line, were saying their morning prayers. 
They bowed, raised themselves again, and prostrated themselves before the sun, which 
indicated the position of Mecca to them, with the air of automatons. As soon as the 
sun’s rays began to gild tho earth, this ants’ nest was roused. 

The Maharao had joined tho camp during the night, and we were not going to proceed 
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on onr journey till the next day. As for me, with the exception of a rapid exj)cdition 
against the sni 2 )e in the neighbouring mai'shcs, I jmsscd the day in amusing myself with the 
seenes which siuTounded mo, so full of life, colour, and originality. What a subject for an 
artist ! And what a jiity that oiu* artists are satisfied with their conventional East, which 
extends no further than Egypt, or, at the most, Asia Minor ! In the evening wc vusitod the 
ancient fortress with Sheodan Sing, but it atforded little interest. 

On the night of the 3rd of November wo quitted Govindgurli, in eompany with the 
lujah. The road was obstructed by artillery and camp baggage, and it was not till 
daybreak that we passed the frontier of the states of Blnirti^ore, neai* Ifuggiu’, a tolerably 
important town. To the mountains now succeeded great stony jdains, of a sterile and 



desolate appearance ; and at eight o’clock wo reached Digh, whose marble cupolas appeared 
rising out of a green oasis. 

l)igh is one of the most ancient cities of India. Under the name of Diiugh or Diragh- 
poura, it rivalled Muthra even in the time of Krishna, that is, about fifteen centuries 
before the Christian era. 

It is at i)rcscnt the capital of the Jat kingdom of Bhurtporc. Its magnificent fortifica- 
tions, built in 1730 by King Souraj-Mull, maido it possible in 1805 for a few French 
officers, in the sendee of Scindia, there to check for a time the victorious aimy of 
Lord T.ako, after the groat battle of Laswara, 1st November, 1803. Souraj-Mull also 
built a splendid palace at High, about the year 1725, which is considered a masterpiece 
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of modom Hindoo art. It is composed of several Bliowans, or detached pavilions, sur- 
rounded by a very largo garden, placed betu een two pi(>ces of water, outside the citadel. 

The principal edifice is the Gopal Bhowan, built on a high terrace on the bank of the 
western pond. Its front on the water-side is very elegant, with its balconies and colonnades, 
and the two marble kiosks which, as it were, frame it. But the most wonderful building is 
the Dewan Khas, or great audience-hall ; a magnificent hall, supported by several rows of 
columns in a suitable style. The reader will remark, in the engraving which represents 
this mastcri)icce, the great originality of the arches and lullars, and also of the grace- 
fully curved cornices, so finely carved, which cast their shadows on to the front with 
such happy effect. 

The gardens are planted Avith orange and other fruit trees, and intersected by bcautifid 
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and shady avenues paved with stone, and are irrigated by canals; and they are 
suiTounded by si)lendid paAulions, in the style of the Gopal Bhowan, communicating 
with each other by terraces, AA'hich arc the abodes of the ladies and nobles. One of 
them supports huge reserA'oirs, Avhich feed a complicated netAVork of fountains. 

At the end of the central walk, in front of the DoAvan Khas, there is a fine sheet of 
water, overlooked by a terrace, phuvted with large trees and adorned Avith several kiosks. 
Ono of these kiosks, called the Muchee Bhowan, or “ Abode of Fish,” is a light stone 
building, surrounded at its SAimmit by a gutter; which, AA'hcn the great fountains play, 
discharges a sheet of water in the form of a crj’stal, Avith numberless jets radiating on aU 
sides in the sliapc of bouqAicts. 
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On the opposite bank rises a lofty and sombre tower, of considerable size, armed with 
huge guns. This Avas the donjon of Souraj-MulPs citadel. 

A hulkara had come to OoA^indgui'h to announce to the Maharao that ^the Bajah of 
Uhurtporc had placed the apartments of the palace at Digh at his disposal. The Rao 
accordingly took i)ossessioii of the Gopal Bhowan, and avc' installed oursch'es in one of the 
south-Avestern paA’ilioiis, called the Nandh BhoAvan. Tliis little i)alace, built of AA’^hite marble, 
is a perfect gem ; its AA’alls, both inside and out, being covered Avith a profusion of mosaics in 
precious stones, Avhich came from the mausoleum at Seciiiulra, Avdiich Soui*aj-Mull pillaged 
in 17G1. The apailments Avdiich AA"e occupied were imique ; the gi*ound being paved with 
fine marble, in Avhich beautiful bouquets of floAvers are reiu-esented by onyx, lapis-lazuli, 
and agate ; the skirting-boards, partitions, and cornices glittering Avitli gilding and mosaics, 
and the doors and ceilings being decorated Avith fine Indian miniatures. The rooms are 

small and Ioav, but deliciously fresh, and are 
lighted by indented arched AvindoAVS looking 
out into the garden. 

The llao had intended to liaA^o resumed 
the march the same evening, but we were 
A'ery comfortable there, and the Kamdar of 
Bhurtpore promised us a grand fete; so wo 
remained there another day. 

During the day the old Nawab of Tonk, 
the formt'r chief of the Pindari brigands, who 
A\"us encamped at no great distance, came to 
liaA'e a look at the Avonders of Digh, and paid 
us a visit at the Nandh BhoAvan. 

On the lltliAA'c Avere iirescnt, Avith Sheodan 
Sing, at a nautch, Avhich was given us by 
the authorities of Digh in the court of our 
pavilion. The dancers, who were women, were 
of the Jut tribe, and belonged to the temples 
of the town ; and they went through several 
religious dances of an original character. At 
tAvelve o’clock the gai-den gates Avere opened 
to the people of XJlAVur, and the great water- 
works began to play. There Avas scarcely any- 
thing but simple jets, though of these there Avas an immense number ; but they did not 
present that variety of combination A\ liich may be seen at Versailles and other parks. 

The principal fountain is the Muchee BhoAvan, and the effect it produces is charming. 
The llao, folloAved by all his court, Avalked ceremoniously round the garden, stopping at each 
basin. The entrance to the Muchee Bhowan looks dangerous and slippery, and it is difficult 
to penf'trate to the interior Avithout getting wet. We entered, hoAvever; and, when once 
Ave Avore inside, those practical jokes commenced which are so much relished there, and 
wliich enabled us to escape only at the (jxpensc of a thorough Avetting. 

in tin? evening, sweetmeats and cakes made Avith melted butter Avere distributed to the 
people of* camp in the garden ; and two tables, richly served, were placed in the Dewan 
IvliLis, for the prince and a few of his friends, and the other for us. After dinner the fete 
was t(*rmiuat( d by a general illumination — ^Bengal lights and firoAVorks. 
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Wo li'l't Digli on tlic 5tli, and after a inarch of llirco days through tho ricli Knglish 
nrovinco of Agra, enoainping first at Sonk, then at F(?rah, and hunting oaeli day 'with tlio 
Itao, r(‘ach<*d the small town of Socmidra. In this j>la{*c is built tho wondorfid 
mausoloum of tin; Emjioror Akbar, tho greatest nionareh of his day in India. Agra n as 
lioAV only a few miles distant from ns, but the forms of <‘liqnetfe piA'Vcntod tlic ]\Iaharao 
fi-om entering until the 10th. We passed the few intervening days Avith him hunting 
on tlu! Jumna, Avhieh hows near Sc'ciindra, Avhilst the evenings Avere giA'en up to tho 
amusements of tho DiAvali. 

On the lt)th tlu; English authorities, represented by several Political Agemts, came 
oHieially to meet the Maharao, and Ave all enfere<l Agra together; he to (>neamj) in the 
suburb of Shahgunge, and avc in the cantonments, among some good friemds Avho hud 
offered us their hospitality. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

AGRA. 

The Fortress of Akbiir. — The Mosque of Pearls. — The Taj. — The Mausoleum of Elm add owl ah. — The Gardens of 

the Jumna. 

GRA, the capital of the north-west provinces of Bengal, is one of the principal 
cities of India, and its magnificent nionninenls have rendered it colohralt'd 
throughout the whole world. 

In the first centuries of our era it was the capital of a Pal kingdom, hut it had 
hecome nothing more than an insignificant Jat town wlu-n the Ihnperor Secunder, of the 
Pathan dynasty of the Lodis, established himself there in 1488 ; and, in 1523, Shore Shah, 
the successful rival of IToumayouii, constructed a citadel round the i)alace of (In? Bodis, 
on an eminence near the Jumna. The grandeur of Agra tlales only from the rt'igu of 
Akbar, who, in 1550, made it the capital of the Mogul Empire, giving it the name of 
Akbarabad (by Avhich mime it is still called by the natives), and enriching it with nmnerous 
monuments. Hazing the Pathan fortress to the ground, lie rejilacod it with u vast 
citadel, with marble palaces and mosques, like a second Acropolis. Jehanghir and Shah 
Jehan canied on the Avork of Akbar, and endowed Agra Avith the EtmaddoAvlah and 
the Taj, a inan'cl of maiwels; but, after the death of the Empress ISlumtazi Mahal, 
Shah Jehan abandoned Agra, and took uji his residence at Ilelhi, 

Since then this opulent city has experienced many reverses. After the battle of 
Paiii])ut, which marked the ihiAvnfall of the Mogul Empire in 1701, it was sacked by the 
.':i\agc Jats of Souraj-Mull: fifteen yeai-s later the Mahrattas cari-i(>d off all that hud 
< >< !ip(.d the rapacity of the Jats ; and finally, in 1803, the city Avas taken from Scindia 
ly T/ird Lake, and has since remained in the 2 »o.sses.sion of the English. Under the 
administration of its new mastm's it has rccoA'ered from its inisforiunes. Its iiopulation, 
Avhich foil from 700,000 to 10,000, now numbers 190,000, and it bids fair to become 
a great (nnjorium of commerce in the East Indies. Situated on the right bank of the 
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Tumna, a inagnificont tributary of tho Ganges, it is connected by its railways with Bengal, 
the Deccan, and tho Bunjaub. This advantageous position enables it to hold commercial 
intercourse with Ilajpootana and the rich province of Doab. 

The town itself is clean and cheerful, but is of little interest, as it is only just rising 
from its ruins. To build a house it is only necessary to dig, when tln^ materials, consisting 
of stones and bricks of tho time of Akbar, will bo found ready to hand. On the south- 
Avest, about a mile from the toAvn, are tho English cantonments, consisting of a great 
number of fine buildings siuTOunded by gardens, the barracks, bazaars, and scveml churches. 

Tho fortress of Akbar lies to the south of the town, on the banks of the Jumna, 
and covers a considerable area. It is enclosed by a line of monumental Avails of red 
sandstone, with indented battlements, mcjisuring tAventy-five yards above the ditch, and 
there are four gatoAA'ays, Avilh draAvbridgcs ; and in front of this first lino there uscmI to 
be a roAV of bastions, but they arc uoav iu mins. This fortress looks imposing, and even 
formidable; but its AA'alls, Avhich are built of enormous blocks of ston(i, would not stand 
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a sharp cannonade. This Avas the case Avhen Lord Lake besieged the toAvn. Tho first 
shots did such damage that the place had to suiTcnder at once. 

The pi'incipal gate of the citadel faces the north, and in front of it rises tho Jummah 
Musjid, or Cathedral Mosque of Agra. It is a noble structure, of tho time of Akbar, 
standing on a marble temico; the exterior is of red sandstone, relicA'od by bunds of 
marble ; there are three pointed gateways, and the AA'holc is surmounted by three Mogul 
domes of great licight. 

The first thing yoAi eomc to, after crossing the drtiAvbridge, is the Dewani-Am, or 
Palace of Justice of Akbar, the frontage of which, measuring GOO feet, extends the 
whole length of a court, surrounded by cloisters. This palace is constructed on tho same 
plan as tho DcAvan Khas at Ambir: tho vaulted roof is supported by three concentric 
roAVS of columns ; but, tho intervening si)accs having been walled up by the English, it is 
difficult to judge of tho size of tho hall. It is noAV tho ai’senal of the citadel, and the 
court is filled Avith cannon and shot. Amongst the curiosities collected there by the 
English Government may be seen tho throne of Akbar and tho celebrated gates of Somnath. 
Tho throne of Akbar is a long seat of marble, inlaid with precious stones, and surmounted 
by a graceful marble canopy; and tho gates of Somnath are two heavy wooden doors, 
four yards iu height, Avhich arc finely carved. During the first centuries of our era they 
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guiinlod <ho ('ntriincc to the (cniplo of Ivrislina at Somnatli iu Goojc'vat ; l)iit in the tenth 
century the Sultan Maliniond, after having the toAvn, camecl off the gates to Ghuzni, 

liis eajiital. It was at Sonniath that ]\rahmou<l, the ficreo iconoclast, ordei'ed all the idols 
to h(‘ destroyed. In vain did the Bmhniins offer him large hrihes, entreating him to .spare 
the statue of Krishna. Ho destroyed it with his own hand, and found that the interior 
was tilled with jcM'ols of considerable value. After the English liad conquered Aftghanistan 
and taken Ghuzni, Lord Ellenborough removed the gates of Somnath to Agra ; and ho made 
this tlu^ subject of a pomiious in’oclamation. After so much discussion about these gates of 
Somnath, one begins now to doubt •whether they really did eonu'. from the Hindoo temple. 
I am of 02)inion that Lord Ellenborough was mi.staken about them, and that they were only 
the gates of Mahmoud’s tomb ; for they are made of Deodara wood, which does not grow 
in India Pr<>per, and the design, Avhich is exactly similar to that of the sculjitures of the 
Ebu Toulonu at Cairo, docs not at all resemble Hindoo workmanship. 

Ih'hind the Arsenal extends the Imi)erial Palace, which is in the most perfect state of 
prc.sor^•ation. It consists of numerous imvilions with gilded domes, connected by terraces, 
galh'ries, and castellated Avails, all built of the beautifid Avhite marble of RsAjpootana ; and 
the courts arc still planted Avith floAver.s, and intersected by numb(>rh'ss small canals. The 
interior of the apartments is decorated with fine mosaics; and the AA'indoAVS, Avhich are half 
closed by a cui-taiu of maible finely carved to represent laee, overlook the romantic valley of 
the Jumna. At one end of the palace is the emjieror’s bath-room, Avith panels of lapis-lazuli 
inlaid Avith gold, fountains, and sih-er mirrors — a luxurious ai)artment, Avhich recalls the 
descriptions in the “ Arabian Nights.” 

On a terrace in front of the Dewan Khas is an <'normous slab of black marble, Avliere 
Akbar the Groat used to sit to administer justice. The slab is cracked in half, and in the 
centre arc tAVo red stains. A(!eording to the legend, AA’hen Agra was taken by the Jats, 
Souraj-Mull seated himself on this slab, Avhich immediately gaped open, and blood was 
seen to issue from it ; and upon Lord Ellenborough making the same attempt, the stone 
broke quite in two. Next to the imperial throne is the small Avhito slab for the court 
buffoon, Avho mimicked every action of the emperor. 

Under the palace arc extensive coiridors, delightfully fresh and cool, where, according to 
tradition, the ladies of the Court passed tho hot hours of the day, attired in a light costume. 
Subterranean passages diverge in all directions, tho exits of Avhich are unknoAvn, but it is 
thought that they communicated Avith the coimtry and the river. 

Climbing the stcejAcst part of tho hill, one i)asscs the ruined i)alacc of the Lodis, where a 
few beautifully sculptured pillars and lintels make one regret that the English Government 
haA'c thought it necessary to destroy it, in order to construct bairacks Avith tho materials. 
Not far from hero may bo seen a beautiful monolith, called Pyala-i- Akbar, or the Clip of 
Akbar. This vase, Avhich is 8 ft. in height, 6 ft. in diameUw, and 6 ft. in depth, is 
finely i)olishcd, and ornamented Avith a Avreath of beautifully sculptured flowers. 

Thence one advances to the Mooti Musjid, or Mosque of Pearls, Avhich might be more 
justly termed the Pearl of Mosques. It is a small white marble building, standing on a 
rose-coloured terrace ; but its lines and proportions are so symmetrical and pcrfiict, that it 
may be considered the principal architectural monument of the fortress. It is situated 
at the extremity of a courtyard, surrounded Avith arcades of marble, and i)aA'cd with tho 
same material ; and tho purity of its dazzling whiteness is not marred by tho introduction 
of colour or mosaics, and tho effect is most striking. Three domes with gilded pinnacles 
crown the interior saloon, Avhich is divided by rows of pillars into three aisles; and the 
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arcades mccding aliov(! tlic pillars arci arched. Nothing conhl bo simpler and, at the 
same time, grander than this religious edifice ; and one maj- well quote the words of 
Bishop Heher on visiting it: “This spotless sanctuary, showing such a ])Ure spirit of 
adoration, made, me, a (fiiristian, feel humbled when I considered that no architect of our 
religion had ever hcen able to produce anything equal to this temph; of Allah ! ” It is easy 
to recognise in the Mooti Musjid the architecture of the time of Shah Jehan, by whom 
it was built in 10^)0. 

'file advance of the grand Indo-Sarasenie architecture, which was originated by the 
Kontiihs of Delhi and the Ahmeds (tf Goojerat, reached tin* height of its ])erfeetion during 
the reign of Shah Jehan. Under this prince rose that famous school of architects who 
produced the Mooti Musjid and the Taj of Agra, the Imperial Palace and the Jummah 
Musjid of Delhi, which to this day remain unrivalled. 

We had not yet ,soen the marvel of India ; hut, after leaving the citadel and skirting the 
banks of the river, u'o anived at the Taj. 

But first h't mo give a slight .sketch of its hi.story. The Taj was built by the Emperor 
Shah Jc'han, as a mausoleum for the Emprc.ss Mumtazi Mahal, or Taj-Bibi, who died in 
giving birth to the princess Jehanara. This woman, celebmted alike for her talents and her 
beauty, insjiired the i)innco with such love and admiration that he resolved to raise to her 
memory the most beautiful monunumt that had ever been constructed by man. After a 
grand consultation of all the architects of the East, the plan of Isa Maliomed (Jesus 
Mahomed) "was adopted. The mausoleum was comnu'ucod in the year 1030, and not 
completed until 1047 ; and during those seventeen years twenty thoii.sand workmen were 
employed. One hundred and forty thousand cartloads of pink sjindstonc and of marble, 
from Bajpootana, were used in this great work ; and each province of the empire contributed 
precious stones for the adornment of it, a list of which may be found in a manuscript of that 
time. Tlic jasper came from the Punjauh, the cornelians from Broach, the turquoises from 
Thibet, the agates from Yemen, the lapis-lazuli from Ceylon, the coral from Arabia, the 
garnets from Bundelcxmd, the diamonds from Punnah, the mountain rock crystal from 
Malwa, the onyx from Persia, the chalcedonies from Asia Minor, the sapphires from 
Colombo, and the conglomerates from Jeinilmore, Gwalior, and Sipri. Notwithstanding 
these contributions, and the forced labour of the workmen, the total cost of this gigantic 
work was about two millions. 

The Taj is situattnl on the hanks of the Jumna, its golden crescent rising 270 feet above 
the level of the river. The garden in front of it is surrounded by high embattled walls, 
with a pavilion at each comer. The princiixal entrance is a monumental pointed arch, 
containing several aixartments, and crowned with a row of kiosks^ the exterior is of red 
sandstone, relieved with bands of white marble; and the tympanums of the central arch 
are ornamented with mosaics of agate and onyx. A caravaiuscrai for travellers extends 
around the entrance-court. 

On entering this gate we suddenly foimd ourselves in front of the Taj, Avhich appeared 
in all its dazzling whiteness at the end of a wide paved avenue, bordered on each side with 
tall cypress-trees. This first view of the Taj is most striking. Like a mountain of white 
marble, it rises mysteriously above the sombre and luxuriant vegetation of the garden. 

The terrace of pink sandstone on which the Taj stands is 960 feet in length 
and 330 in width ; and one end of it is bathed by the Jumna, while the other is only 
a few feet above the level of the garden. A magnificent platform of white marble is 
erected in the centre of this terrace, measuring 15 feet in height and 285 feet on 
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every side*, wludi forms a pedestal for the maiiGoleum; and at each eoriier of the 

platform is a marble minaret, upon which rests a light cupola, about loO feet from 
the ground. 

llu. mausoleum itself is constructed like an irregular octagon, the longest sides of 
^Ahich measure 120 teet; and it 1ms a terraced roof with four pavilions placed at the 
coincis, and a magnificent dome in the centre. Each fa(,-ade is iderced with a high 
Saiaccnic gate, flanked on either side by two rows of niches. Such are tlie proportions 
and the plan of tlie Taj, and they may be equally applied, though on a smaller scale, 
to other Indian monuments; but every line has been calculated with such consummate 
art that not a single fault can be detected. The entire edifice, from the base to the 
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summit, is built of white marble, inlaid with mosaics forming inscriptions, arabesques 
and other decorations ; but these are arranged -with so much taste that, in spile of their 
great number, they ornament the monument without appearing too heavy. Evany part 
of the exterior, with the single exception of the dome itself, is covered with these 
marvellous mosaics. ITere again Ilcber remarked with truth that “ the Taj was 
budt by Titans, and finished by goldsmiths;” and never was casket more finely carved 
by the patient hand of Chinese artist. 

It is impossible not to be struck with the first view of the Taj, and here the traveller 
eaniKit, as is so often the case, be dccciv'cd and disappointed by an exaggerated description. 
]iep(.‘at(>d visits only serve to bring some new beauty to light; and, as I myself found 
5 ou can liv(> there a week without wearying of it, daily discovering now points of interest. 
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Tho intci’ior even siirpassf's tlio exterior in magnificcnee ; tlu! ceiling, M'alls, and toml) 
stones arc one mass of mosaics, representing flowers, fruit, and birds. The tombs of the 
Empress and of Shah Jeban arc in tho cenfre of tlie hall, enclosed by a marble screen. 
A subdued light j)enetratcs through the rose-Avork of the Avindows, and the impressiA'O silenecj 
of the p]ae(i is enhanced by a j)eculiarly musical echo, AA'hich can only be compared to 
that of the kiptistry at Pisa, Avhich is the finest in Europe. This echo is caused by tho 
dome, Avhi< h, being completely closed by the ceiling of the hall, forms a gigantic AA'hispering- 
gallery. 

Complying AA’ilh the Mussulman rule Avhieh recpiii'es a ])lace of AA’orship to b(; attached 
to CA'cry mausohmm, Isa Mahonu'd built, at the Avcjstern extremity of tho platform, a 
beautiful mosque of red sandstone, surmounted by three domes, tin; colour and proportions 
of AA’liich contrast Avell AA’ith the Taj : but, Avhen the mosque Avas completed, Tsa found 

that the terrace hail a one-sided ajApcarance ; and to remedy this defect he erected a 

building similar to the mosque at the eastern ('xtremity, Avhich, hoAV'CA'cr, could not be 
utilised 011 account of its position. This h(5 named JaAA'ab, or llcsponse, as it ansAA'ered 
to the mosque. What can aa’c think of an architect building, as a mere accessory, an 

edifice AA’hich Avould be the pride of Constantinople or C'airo? 

The aspirations of the architect AA’cut CA’cn further, for he contemplated the erection, 
on the opposite bank of the nA'cr, of a second Taj, uniting the t\yo Avith a bridge of 
fairy-like beauty ; and his master AA'as on the point of embarking in this fresh entcrimse, 
when he AA’as dethroned by his son Auningzcbc, and imprisoned for tho rest of his life 
in his palace at Agra. 

The left bank of the Jumna is connected AAdth the town by a floating bridge, AA’hich is 
shortly to be replaced by a viaduct for the railAA'ay. Quito a little toAA'n of AA'arehouses, 
factories, and cotton-printing establishments, with bazaars and nafiA’e huts, has sprang 
up round the railAA’ay station, Avhich is situated on the left bank of tlu? river. 

Kot far from hero is tho mausolcAim of Kwaji Aei’as, commonly called the EtinaddoAA'lali. 
It stands in the midst of a delightful garden, Avhich is surrounded by walls and beautiful 
palaces. Its actual size is not great, being only 20 feet in height and 50 in length; 
but its terraced roof is surmounted by four tniTets and a pavilion, Avhich make the 
total height over 40 feet. It is a fantastic combination of Ilindoo and Jflogul architect ui’c. 
Although built of Avhite mai’ble, there is not a square inch of it, inside or out, from the 
ground to the ceiling, that is not coA’ored Avith mosaics. The dimensions of the monument 
ofler some excuse for this proAise decoration, Avhich is certainly earned to the extn'me. The 
upper kiosk, containing the tombs of KAvaji Adas and his Avife, is surrounded by a marble 
sereen, mit out of a single, bloek, and carved so delicately that it rcsimibles the finest lace. 
The engraving Avill give the reader some idea of this marvellous work. 

This mausoleum aaus erected in IGIO, by tlit* Emperor Jehanghir, over the tomb of his 
fatlier-in-hiAV, IvAA’aji Adas, Grand Akmat-oud-doulah, or treasurer of tho empire, of AA’hich 
the present name of EtmaddoAvlab is a corrajAtion. 

KAA’aji Adas AA'as a native of Tartary, AA’hich he quitted to seek his fortune at the Court of 
Akbar ; but he Avas so poor that he Avas obliged to perform the journey on foot. Before he 
reached his destination a daughter Avas born to him, to Avhom ho gave the name of Kour 
Mahal, or Talaeo of Light. His talents soon gained him tho favour of Akbar, aa’Iio made him 
director of tbc finances of the empire, and he mamed his daughter, u’ho was remarkable for 
her beauty, to a noble Turcjoman, Sheer Shah, captain of tho guards. During a Arisit which 
she paid to the Begimi, Prince Mhza Sulim, afterAvards tho Emperor Johangliir, saw her. 
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and coiKM'ixcd for her a violi'iit passion. On tho death of Akhar, Sheer Shah Avas 
assassinated, and A'our Mahal heeaine the AA'ifo of J(‘hanghir, Ainder the naiiK! of !Xonr 
Jehan; and ^Voni tluit moment this anihitious Avoinan A'irtually took the reins of goA'ernnu'nt 
inti* her own hands, making her father prime minister, and coining money A\itli her own 
effigy. Unfortunately, sln^ had no children by her second marriage; she, therefore, married 
her dangliter by She<'r Sliah to the emperor’s youngest son, after ha\ ing put out the ('3'es 
of l’rinc(' Khousron, the heir presumptive, Avhoso mother she assassinated AA'ith Inn* oaa'ii 
hand. In spit(‘ of all these crimes, on tho death of Jehanghir, Shah J<'han mounted the 
throne; Avluai his first act aams to imprison Jsour Jehan, to assassinate her protege, Shah 
lliar, and to lun e all the allies of tin; empress strangled. IMnmtazei' ^lahal, the niece <»f 
Nour Jehan, inherited the great beauty and talents of lier aunt; but Shah Jelian wisely 
kept the gov’ennui'iit of his empire in his oAvn hands. 

From the Etmaddowlah tho banks of the Jumna are fringed Avith gardens, enclosing 
the palaces, or the mausoleums, of the nobles of Akbar’s Court. The most conspicuous of 
these is the Itambangh, containing large pavilions, Avhich the muuicii)ality of Agra has 
furnished for the accommodation of travellers; and near this is a curious ruined mausoleum, 
calh'd Chini-Iva-llosah, or Tomb of China. It is a fine building, ciwned Avith a loft A' 
Fathaii dome, and built of bricks, Avhich fornu'rl)’ Avt're ('iitirely coA'en'd Avith ('uamelled 
designs and arabesques. These enamels are of great beaut}', ixirticnlai ly those on tho dome, 
AA'hieh ar(“ of a brilliant skj'-blue. 

W(; cannot bring the list of tho marvels of Agra to a close Avithout nu'utioning tln^ 
Mausoleum of Akbar, tAvo miles from tho toAA'n; and the palaces of Fult<*hpon! Sikri, a 
description of AA'hich Avill bo found farther on. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

THE l^tPEUTAL DtJREAR AT AURA. 

Importance of the Hurlmr. — Arrival of the Viceroy of India. — Fi to of Scindia at the Taj. — Grand Review. — 
Corciiiony of the Investiture of the Order of the Star of India. — The Durbar. — A Ball. 

:)f 180G may l)o considcTod as oiio of the most important 
the British rule in India. 

Lord Auckland, and Lord Ellcnborough Jiad already ])residod 
at Durbars where a ec'rtaiu number of Indian kings, either allies or vassals of the Honour- 
able East India Company, avcu'o assembled ; but to Sir John Lawrence is due the honoiu’ 
of repiTNsenting for the first time at a general Durbar, not merely a comi>any of English 
merchants, but tin? (luotm of England hersc'lf, now seated as Empress of India on the throne 
of Akbar and Shah Jehan. And the ceremony over which he was to pieside was to bo so 
magnificent that oiu^ would have to go back to the inost splendid days of the Mogul 
Empire to find anything to compare with it. 

The terrible c-risis of 1 857 was succeeded by nine years of peace ami prosperity, dining 
which timi‘ the English rule, if not extended, was at least strengthened ; and now twenty- 
six sovereign princes, and a great number of iiowerful feuilatories, in response to the 
invitation of the Viceroy, were coming, according to the ancient Hindoo custom, to 
nuike obeisance to the British representative. 

Xo town in India offered so many advantages as Agra for celebrating a Durbar. Its 
situation is central as regards the jn’incipal States of India, being Avithin easy distance of 
Rajpootana, the countries of the Juts, Sikhs, and Mahrattas, and Bundelcund and Oude, 
and by rail only thi*ec days’ journey from Calcutta, and a fcAV hours from Delhi and 
the Punjaub. Xo other toAvn could vie Avitli its Avonderful situation ; its A’ast i3lains 
so well adapted to the display of the ostentatious pomp of hundreds of rajahs, the grand 
monunicnts Avhich form such a glorious page in Hindoo history. What a background 
to the striking scenes of the grand Diu’bar ! 

On the 11th of Xovember Sir John LaAvrcnce entered Agra in state, surrounded 
by a brilliant stall*, and was greeted with a salute from the citadel of Akbar. Ho 
was dressed Avith extreme simplicity in plain clothes. , ^ 

The arrival of the Viceroy aa’us the signal for the ceremonies of the Durbar to 
commence, Avhich are of sufficient interest to warrant a somewhat detailed description. 
On the 13th, an hour after sunrise, in accordance AAuth tho Eastern custom, a deputation 
from the Viceroy Availed upon the Maharajahs of Gwalior, Jcypore, and Joudpore, 
and tho Begum of Bhopal, tho only princes Avho have a right to this honour. At ten 
o’clock wo went, with the other Europeans present, to a grand lev6e at the Viceroy’s. 
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At one o’clock the visits from tlio Indian princes to Sir John Lawi’cnco commenced, and 
occupied the rest of that day and the next. These visits were tlien returned by the 
Viceroy, and thus for several days Agiu, was filled Avith the brilliant retinues of the 
grandees. 

The ceremonies of the Durbar at Agra had attnicted a great number of inquisitive 
Europeans and natives from all parts of India, Avho installed themselves as best they 
could in tents, A\'hieh formed a huge camp outside the toAvu. Although the climate 
in the Xorth-Avest ProA’inces at this time of the year is usually temperate, the heat in 
the middle of the day is quite sufficient to cause dangerous epidemics among such 
oroAvds of human beings. From the first days of the Durbar tluj cholera raged unre- 
stmined, and it Avas only through the strenuous exertions of the English poliee that 
it Avas at length in some degi-ee checked; yet the people seemed to live Avithout auy 
apprehension of danger, and no on<^ appeared to notice the presence of their tei’rible 
A'isitor; and it aa'us only by visiting the cemetery of Agra that I became aAvarc of the 
number of his Auctims. 

But the ^Maharajah Scindia gave the AA'ord for the festivities to commence, and 
gaiety and amusements Avero the order of the da}'. Scindia, Avho is one of the most 
poAverful princes in llindostan, had conceived the idea of giving an entertainment at the 
Taj, A\'hich the municipality of Agra had placed at his disposal ; and invitations Avere issued 
to the rajahs and the <ilito among the Europeans, among Avhom the Besident of Gwalior 
had the kindness to include us. 

On the night of the loth, I took the road to the Taj, asking myst'lf Avhether it avus not 
almost sacrilege to convert this tomb, AA'hich is one of the grandest monuments of India, 
into a place of amusement. But it appears that the Mussulmans of India do not hold places 
of sepulture in the same veneration as avc do ; for in all ages the emperors have built their 
tombs diu-ing their OAvn lifetime, surrounding them with attractive' gardens, to which they 
jAcrsonally resorted for amusement. Wo alighted from our caiTiag(! in the first court, 
before the moimmental gatcAvay leading to the garden ; Avhere the gn-nadiers of Scindia 
formed two lines betAveen which avc walked, passing under the immense pointed arcliAA'uy, 
from Avhich hung a thousand lamps. From the high flight of steps the garden appeared like 
a gigantic fairy-scene; the fountains throAving up showers of glittering spray, the trees 
coA'cred Avith fruit and floAvers, and the air filled AA'ith enchanting music from the 
orchestras. The long aAonues, paved Avith marble, presented a <la;:zliug appearance. 
There were maharajahs and rajahs sparkling Avith diamonds; goA'crnors, diplomatists, 
and officers covered with embroidery; Indian ministers and Bajpoot chiefs; and the 
great ladies of the Court of Calcutta, — presenting a spectacle of Avhich no European 
ceremony can give an idea. But I AA'as sti’uck not so much by tlu; richness of tlm 
costumes, as by their great diversity and elegance, so many countries and races being 
h(‘re represented by the flower of their nobility. Europeans might think iin entertainment 
given to the 2»i'inccs and grandees at Agra by one of their fellow-countrymen quite an 
ordinary and sim2)le occurrence; but it Avas by no means so easy as (me Avould imagine. 
To bring together peoide who never before in theii’ liA'es have aijpeared in public without 
being suiToundcd Avith jiomp and grandeur, — these iwinccs, Avho are so proud and jealous 
of one another, — and to make them AA'alk about in a garden, chatting Avith each other, 
and jostled by th(‘ croAvd like ordinaiy mortals, might have been reckoned an imim-ssibility ; 
but this Avas n(jt tins case, fin* the plan succeeded admirably. The poAverful Bam Sing of 
Jeypore avus there, appearing somewhat confused at having to give place to the ladies. 
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and not a little astonished at the unceremonious elbowiiif? of the people near him ; hut 
he took it all in good pai’t ; and farther on Sheodan Sing Avas gazing "Nvith admii’ation 
at the English beauties. 

Suddenly at about ten o’clock there sipp(*arcd, at the farther end of the great avenue, 
a snow-white mass of colossal proportions, sus])end('d in the air. It Avas the Taj, Avhich, 
till now hidden by the darkness, had j\ist been lit up with electric lights. The effc'ct 
Avas magical. After this the illumination became general ; and the. chouhdars, making 
their Avay among th<‘ groups of peoph', iuvit(;d every one to repair to the banqueting 
hall, the. JaAvab of the T'aj, an immense apartment decorated Avith mosaics, AA’herci a 
Homeric ri'past Avas prepared, uniting the delicacies of Europe and Asia. 

The Europeans Avere soon seated at the table ; the corks flew in all directions, 
and mirth ami merriment had free course ; Avhih' the Indians remained standing, spectators 
of tlui feast Avithout taking part in it. To say Iioav much champagnes Avas drunk that 
night Avould bo difficult; but more than one Ilritish warrior succumbed to the potent 
influence of the French Avine. The cost of this entertainment to Scindia amounted, it 
AA'as said, to 20,000 rupees ! 

Aftew the supper there AAais a display of fircAVorks on the bunks of the Jumna. This 
river bathes the base of the Taj, describing a gi*aceful curve round that monument ; and 
numerous rockets of evc'ry descrijition, but all A’cry ordinary, were reflected for an 
instant in the sheet of Avatcr. Scarcely Avas all again ciiA'elopcd in darkness Avhen a lino 
of lire Avas seen floating down the Jumna, lighting uj) the aa'IioIo river. This effect Avas 
produced by innumerable little lamps, throAvn from the bridge of Toundlah into the river, 
and thus covering it Avith a sheet of fire ; which Avere carried along by the current, and 
Avhich Ave w’atched for some time from the tciTace, as they gradually receded with the 
river into th<? obscurity of night. At midnight avo Avere entertained with a brilliant 
concert from the English orchestras, and then the croAvd gradually dispersed. 

On the I6th HoA'ember the Viceroy, aecomiJanicd by all the rajahs, rcvicAVcd the 
English army, twenty thousand strong, under the command of General Mansfield, on the 
grand esplanade of Agra. After the march past, the troops took up their position and 
Aveiit through a series of evolutions, Avhich they executed to perfection. The Indian princes 
must have been much struck Avith this part of the spectacle, and jjarticularly Avith the 
rapidity Avith Avhich the breach-loading field-pieces Avero fired off. 

On the 17th Sir John LaAvrenco presided oA'er a grand asscmblj' of the Order of the 
Star of India, at which several soA'orcigns and feudatories Averc in\’cstod Avith the insignia 
of the Order. Tlie ceremony took i^laco in the Shamiana, or tent of the Durbars, Avhich 
is in the centre of the Imperial camp, and all the great people AA’crc present at it. It was, 
so to speak, a rehearsal of the Durbar, Avhich was to tsiko idacc in the same apartment. 
The Shamiana is a spacious pavilion, capable of containing from two to three thousand 
people ; and its khanats form a curved arch, supiAorted by light pillars. 

At one end of the apartment was the golden throne of the Viceroy, Avhich is supported 
by heraldic lions, and placed on a raised platform covered with cloth of gold ; and on 
each side of the throne Avas a roAV of sofas — those on the left for the lesser, and those 
on the right liand for the higher ranks. 

The Viceroy Avorc the rich collar, the star, ribbon, and lilac satin robes of the Star 
of India. Tho ceremony of iuA'estiture was ver}'^ simple. The ncAV candidate for knight- 
hood stood before the dais of tho Queen’s representative; the Queen’s letter was read 
aloud ; tho Viceroy then embraced him, and, fastening the ribbon and collar round his neck, 
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proclaimed him a knight. After this the Viceroy made a short speech, pointing out the 
princess title to the great honour Avhich is conferred upon him. Some of those speeches 
referred to services rendered during the Mutiny, and afforded an oi^port unity for an 
allusion to those princes 'whose loyalty had not been conspicuous. Thus, in addressing 
the Eajah Muddun Pal of Ivero'wley, Sir John said, The Empress of India, in conferring 
on you the title of Grand Commander of the Order of the Star of India, wishes to thank 
you for your fidelity, and for the signal services which you rendered to the English cause 
during the Mutiny of 1857. At the time when some powerful eliic'fs liel<l back, and 
cautiouslj’' awaited the issue of events, you did not shrink from jilaeing yourself at the 
head of your Pajpoots, and fighting with us for the safety of the empire/’ 

At length tlie 20th of Jfovember arrived, the day appointed for the rmperial Durbar. 
From earliest dawn Agra was a scene of tumult and exeitcantait, everybody wislied 
to se(‘ the Durbar ; but tlu'ro was such a number of Indian princess and nobles and 
English functionaries invited to be present at the assembly that lh(*re Avere not more 
than fifty vacant seats in tli<* Sliamiana, and these Avero scarcely sufficient to accommodate 
the noAvspaper corresj)ondents and otlua* favoiu’cd A'isitors. As a French travc*llc*r I Avas 
placed in this last category, and my large acquaintance iwocured me a s('at at the Durbar. 

At noon the grand esplanade in front of the camp presented a magnilicent vimp-iCivU. 
Each rajah, siUTounded by his C/ourt and displaying all his ridies, took up tlu' position 
assigned to him, from Avhich he AA^as to irroeeed in state to the Durbar. Hundreds of 
elephants of gigantic size, ri Availing each other in the magnificenc'c of th(»ir trappings, 
some Avith houdas of gold or silver, others bearing the standards and royal insignia ; 
thousands of horsemen — Rajpoots, Malirattas, Sikhs, and lloundelas ; soldiers in (‘V(‘ry 
imaginable uniform ; thousands of eager spectators from every 2 )rovinc(» of India, — sucli 
Avas the croAA’d Avliicli thronged the Maidan of Agra; and, in the midst ol’all this confusion, 
the I^nglisli mounted i)olicem(m cndcaAoured to kee2> some sort of ordc'r and arrange the 
jnocessions. 

I threaded my AA^ay Avith great difficulty through tlu^ vast nndtitude, and reaclu^d 
the grand avenue, HikkI Avilh troojAS, leading to the Shamiana. The tent was already 
croAvded AAdth diidomatic agents and English officers, amongst Avlioni I found several 
acquaintances. 

At about tAVO o’clock the procession commenced. According to tlie rul(\s of (diquette, 
the highest in rank came last. From the stei)s of tlie Shamiana 1 AA'ateli(‘d this 2 )ro- 
cession, AAhich Avas the most striking part of the ceremony. Eacli SoAvari, in turn, 
adA^anced up the great avenue; the English troops prescaited arms; tlio l)attoric\s fired 
a salute ; the royal eloiihant knelt doAvm at the entrance of the Shamiana ; and an 
English official, taking the rajah by the Iiand, conducted him to liis siat. The pro- 
cession continued Avithout interruption, increasing in magnificence from the lioundehi 
chief of Alipoura to the high and mighty lord of GAA’^alior. At leiigfli all aa^U’c seated: 
th(j Indian princes on the left of the dais, Avith their nobles and ministi i s Ixdiind them ; 
and to the right the English goAXjrnors, generals, and officers, Avhosci rich uniforms 
a 2 > 2 )(‘aved quite simple beside the Oriental magnificence of the rajahs. There was a 
])aus(' ; aft(T AAdiich the choiibdars, clad in red and armed Avitli long golden canes, 
annoniK'cd the Viceroy, Avh(*n th(j assembly rose, and Sir John JjaAvrencc', in full uniform, 
Avitli head uncovered, sloAvly crossed the pavilion and ascended the ste2)s to the dais, 
amidst the firing of cannon aJid the strains of the National Anthem. 

At a giv(*n signal evciy one sat doAvn, and the Secretary of State iiroclaimed the 
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opening of tho Durbar. The tedious ecremony of the nuzzur then commenced. Each 
rajah, escorted by his dowaii and the chief thakour of his kingdom, advanced towards 
the dais, and making a slight obeisance to tho Viceroy, presented to him a piece of 
gold, wliich tho latter returned to him. This piece of gold represents a considerable 
sum of money, varying according to the rank of the rajah. It is presented to the 
Empress of India, represcnited by the Viceroy, and, subsequently, presents of equal 
value are given to the chieftains in acknowledgment of the coinidimcnt. 

Dut during this ceremony, which does not last less than an hour, l(*t us take a 
rapid glance at the princes presmit. T’hc first on tho right of the throne was Scindia, 
the Maharajah of Gwalior. He represented at tho Durbar those terrible !Mabrattas 
wdio, for a whole century, tilled India with fii'c and blood, overthrew tho Mogul Empire, 
and, by their lawless atrocities, paved tho w’ay for the Dritisli conquest. Soindia was 
dressed Avith a certain degree of simplicity in robes of brocade, Avith a fcAV diamonds 
I’ound his throat, and a turban Avith raistul Avings. On the immediate left of tho 
Viceroy, and the only rajah on that side, Avas our friend Ham Sing, Maharajah of 
Jeypore, Avearing tho robes of the Order of the Star of India and a turban covered 
Avith precious stones. lie and tho Maharajah of Joudpore, who AVas seated next to 
Seindia, are tlui rt'presentatives of the Solar race, of the god llama; and (hey rank 
next to the liana of Oudoypoor. Then came the Degum of Dhopal, the most important 
Mohammedan sovereign of Rajasthan. She is about fifty yeara of age, of an energetic 
and almost nuisculims tyijo. She Avas dressed in a manly costutnc, Avith tight 2 >mitaloons 
of cloth of gold, and a satin tunic decorated Avith several orders. Among tho nobles of 
her suite Avero tho doAvager-queeii Goadsia Degum. 'fheu came th(' Maha Rao Ihyah 
of Ivotah and tho Jbyah of Kisheugurh, both of them llajimots, Avearing the ancient 
kangra, or short-jdaited muslin i)etticoat. The Maharajah of Kerowly, tho yoiuig Jat 
llajah of Dhurtpore, and the Maha llao of LMAAmr, formed a group residendcnt Avith 
jcAvels; Shco<hin AA'earing a h»ug tunic of black velvet, blazing Avith strings of diamonds. 
Deside him AA’as tho XaAvab of 'foiik, dressed in a long coat of silk, Avithout tho slightest 
ornament ; and farther on Avas (he llajah of Dhole2)oro, a handsome old man Avith long 
Avhiskers dyed red, Avho came to tho Durbar encased in armour, as though jireimred for 
battle. To these succeeded a long iiroeessioii of Doundclas and llajimot lu’inces, all in 
I’ieh and jjicturesque costumes : the ^lahanijah of Ourtcha, the Ikio ^Maharajah of 
Duttia, the Biijah of Sumpter, the llajah of Chircari, (he Ibijah of DijaAvur, the Raj Rao 
of Adjeygurh, the Maharajah of Gliutterjjorc, the Rajah of Smila, the Jaghcerdar of 
AliiAoura, and tho Rais of Myherc. Next to these, Avho are all inq)oi’taut i)rinces, came 
six Mirzas, members of (ho ex-imi)erial family of Delhi ; and these descendants of Akbar, 
richly dressed and Avearing tho dress of the jn’incc's of the blood, saluted the English 
A'ieeroy, from AA'hom they receive pensions. Last came zemindars, rajahs, and jagheerdars, 
sotne of Avhom possess very large estates. 

Aftt'i* (ho ceremony of the nuzzur came that of the khillut, Avhich naturally folloAVS it ; 
the nuzzur being, in fact, the gift offered to the siq)erior ; and the khillut, the presentation 
by the suzerain of a title or a present to the vassal. Eighty-three khilluts Avero thus 
distributed, in the same rotation as that observed at the nuzzur. They consisted of 
eleiihants and horses, Avhich Avero delivered to the various recipients after the Durbar, 
and jcAvels, precious stuffs, and other articles of value, Avhich Avero displayed in the 
pavilion, and jAresentod to each rajah as ho came up. This ceremony lasted even longer 
than the first, and AA’as somcAA’liat fatiguing. 
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After tliis dlslribution the Yicoroy rose, and doHvorod an (*loqiiont. discourse in 
1 1 indostance, in ■\vliioli lie exhorted the Indian jn'iuees to govern their States ■svilh Avisdoni, 
to make use of the henellts of Ihiropean civilisation, and to render themselves worthy 
of the friendship of the Empress of India. Th(‘ Secretary of State then annonneod the 
conelnsion of the Durhar ; and the procession left, the Sliamiana in the same ord(T in which 
it came. 

Snell was the solemn ceremony Avhieh, while it will always form an era in the history 
of India, Avas one of the most striking spectacles over Avitnessed in tin's ju’osaic age. 

Th(' political portion of this grand testh'al at Agra t(Tminated Avith tlu' Durbar, but 
festivities Avi're earned on until the end of the month. The llao of Ulwur and tin; 
Prince of Yi/ianagi’am gavi' brilliant entertainments; and, to Avind up the proceedings, 
Kam Sing gavt^ a grand ball, Avhereat a Hindoo lulnce, tlu' dc'seendant of llama, Avas .seen 
figuring in a quadrille Avith an English huh’ on his arm ! 



OU AFTER XXV r. 

THE KINGDOM OP HinmTI’OnE. 

TrnvelliiiK WiiKgoii. — Bhurtporc. — Tho tfats. — The Two Sieges. — Captain Fantome. — Iluina of the Fortress. 

TIE Durbar Itad taken mo out of tho way ; anti tho news which I had rocoiv'od 
from tho khtglish residents and from tho inhabitants of the sun’ounding 
country, who had come from all pirts to bo prt'sont at this st)lcmnity, catiscd 
me to comi>lotely alter my rtnite. After leaving Jcypore, I had intended to visit Delhi 
and Jjahoro and Cashmere. Xow I fancied, however, that the huge triangle comprised 
between tho Gaugtss on the north, tho Chambul on the west, and the Vindhyas on tho 
south, commonly called Central India, offered a wide field for study, abounding in 
monuments of the gi-eatest antiquity. Of this district, with tho exception of a few 
rciiorts from the English Residents published by scientific societies, very little is known. 
1 accordingly traced out on my map a route, which, after leading me through Bundelcund 
to Rliopal, Avould bring me back to Agra, through Malwa and Ilaraouti. 

At Agra I found myself again thrown on my own resources in an English cantonment. 
There Avero no more rajahs to lend mo camels or carnages, and traA’^ellers Avere so rare 
that it AA’as AAuth the greatest difficulty that I secured the means of continuing my journey 
as I had intended. At length, hoAA’eA'cr, I found a Mussulman who possessed a vehicle 
capable of taking us and our baggage to Rhurtporo j hut avo were to take it no further. 
This vehicle Avas a shuter-chopaiia — a kind of large coA’ered AV’aggon, placed, without any 
springs, on four Ioav Avhecls, and druAvn by four lean camels harnessed H la Daumont. 
The a 2 >pearanco of this tum-out AV'as by no means reassuring, though ratlier picturesque. 

Ilerc another trouble aAvaited me. The servants AA'hom I had brought from Baroda 
declined to go any farther. I accordingly had to dismiss them and get new ones; by 
no means an easy matter, especially on tho point of leaving. All this took time, and 
Ave did not quit Agra till the eA'oning of tho 15th December. Our dejiarture, however, 
took iilace Avithout further trouble, and the carnage stai'tcd gaily, swung along by the 
camels at a trot; but, like all roads in India, the one we were following came to an 
end on a large plain of sand, in Avhich the wheels of our conveyance sunk up to the axles. 
Our pace slackened; uAA’ful lurches tlireatened every moment to dislocate the chopaya, 
and soon tho camels Avere reduced to a AV'alk. In sjuto of CA^ery effort, avo were obliged 
to resign ourselves to this incouA'cnience, and folloAA’ed the funereal caravan on OAir horses. 
It took us the whole night to traverse the distance that sc2>aratod us from Bhurtpore, and 
it Avas not till daybreak that wo sighted tho Jat citadel rising out of the plain in front 
of us. At eight o’clock wo reached tho gates of the town, and being conducted to a 
small palace, near tho royal habitation, where apartments had been prepared for us, wo 
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took possession of our rooms, thoroughly knocked up and anathematizing the shuter- 
ehopaya and its inventor. 

Bhurtpore is the capital of the Jut state of the same name, which lies between the 
kingdoms of Jcyporc, TJlwixr, Dholeporc, and the ixrovincc of Agra. The population is 
estimated at 101,000. 

The Jats appear to have occupied the first rank, in point of numerical force and 
iinpoidunce, in Western India and Transoxiana since the time of Tomyris and Cyrus. In 
tlio fourth century history mentions a Yuti or Jut kingdom in the Punjab, but without 
indicating the time of its fimndation. 

The exact period of their first appearance in India is not knoAvn. The llajpoots, at 
any rate, found tliem firmly established, but still jn'cserving the characteristic liabits 
of the Scythian tribes. They Avere a nation of shepherds, almost nomads ; and Avithout 
any form of government but a council of the c'ldf'rs in ('uch tribe, 'fheir only divinity 
AA'as Amba IlliaAA’ain, the Ilindoo Sibyl, represent(*d by a young Jat AA'oman; but they 
rejected the Ih'ahtniii theociiicy. According to their traditions, they came from the 
country bt'vond the Oxus. Tod thinks that tlu' .1 .'> 7 Vo///.sr, one of their chief trilx'S, are 
no other than the Am. of the Oxus and the Jaxartes, Avho overthrcAV the Gn*ek em 2 )ire 
in Bactriana; and the same authority holds it not imjn’obablc that the Jfits are the 
])ar(!nt tribe from Avhich siming those Jits or .lutes avIio invaded the north of Euroj)e, 
and settled, amongst other j)lacos, in Jutlaml. 

Tin? A'ictorious Bajpoots AA'ero obliged to respect the j)rivileges of the JTits, Avho relin- 
quished, indeed, the first rank to them, but kcqd 2)ossession of the land; and in sonu' 
states, as at Bikanir, the Ibijpoot princes have themselves croAvned by the Jat senate 
on succeeding to the tlirone. 

The Jats opposed the IMussulman iuA'asion Avith an obstinate resistance. In 102(t they 
stojiped Mahmoud on the banks of the Indus ; in 120.> the Emi>erf)r Xoutnb had to dispute 
AA’ith them the jiossession of the country of Ilansi; in their h'gions Avere destroyed 

AA'hile opposing the inarch of Tamerlane ; and, lastly, the Emperor Baber, in his Com- 
mentaries, pays a tribute to their courage. Luckier than tlu; Bajpoots, they managed, 
in conjunction Avith the Mahrattas, their cousins of Southern India, to overthroAV the 
Mussulman power. They gained possession of Agra and Delhi, and AA'oidd in-obably 
have become a powerfiil and impprtant tribe had it not been for the English comiuest 
Avhieh checked the movement. 

At the commencement of oiu* century the .Jats of the Punjab, kuoAvn, since their 
conversion to the precepts of Namuck, under the naiiu; of Sikhs, succeeded in founding a 
A'ery poAA’crfuI kingdom, under Hunjoet Sing; and X.'ipoleon, seeing their poAA'or increasing, 
conceived the idea of ovcrtlirowing, with the help of tlu; Sikh Juts, the English dominion in 
India. For this jiurpose he sent French officers to them, such as Allard, A’^entura, Avitabile, 
and others, Avho made the Sikh army the finest native force in India. This great Scythian 
race, which, under the various names of Yuti, Getes, JAts, .Jats, or Sikhs, has shoAATi so 
much j)ower and vitality, still furnishes the very best native soldiers to the empire. 

The Jut tyi )0 belongs to the Indo-European family. Th(?ir jihysiognomy is bright and 
intelligent, the forehead high, the nose aquiline, and the liair and beard abundant. They 
aro generally tall and Avell-madc, intrepid and courageous ; and tlieir appearance and 
carriagi? arc prepossessing. The purest model of the Jat tribe is a Sikh Avarrior, one of the 
haudsoim sl types of the human race. The women are often very pretty, and always taller 
than those* of other Indian tribes; and they never go out veiled. 
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Bhurtporo is especially famous for the two sieges it sustained from the English. In 
1804 Runjeot Sing, Bajah of Bhurtporo, had hccomc one of the most powerful princes in 
India. An ally of the English for a short time, he soon, however, joined Ilolkar; hut, 
being defeated at Laswari and at Digh, ho was obliged to retire into his capital ; where- 
upon Goneml Lake immediately marched upon Bhurtporo and invested it. The trenches 
were opened on the 4 th of January, 1805; and, the breach being considered practicable 
on the evening of the 9th,* Lake ordered the attack to be made at night; but, in spite 
of its vigour, it was repulsed with a loss of 450 men to the English. A second and 
still more disastrous attempt was made, the breach having been effected at a more favour- 
able point ; but the flooded moat wjis impassable. The English had to swim across to 
the ramparts, but they were compelled to retreat, leaving COO men in the breach, of 
whom twenty were officers. Three other successive assaults cost the English 1,200 men, 
or more. The besieged defended themselves with a courage and obstinacy equal to that of 
their enemies ; in no other siege, indeed, had the native tribes offered so stout a resistance. 
The English army became enfeebled, and its material useless; so Lake had to content 
himself Avith blockading the town. Tlie Bajah of Bhurtporo, knowing tliat his means of 
holding out must como to an end, took advantage of this stjite of things to demand and 
obtain favonrable conditions; and the siege was raised after a duration of three months 
and twenty days, the English having in that time lost 2,334 men and a great many 
officers. 

In 1825 the Jat Dourjun Sdl ovcrthrcAv the grandson of Bunjeet Sing, and gained 
possession of the throne of Bhurtporo. The English besieged the town for the second time, 
though now in aid of the legitimate rajah. Lord Combermere opened fire on the town on 
the 14th of December, Avhich Avas vigorously responded to by the besieged ; and by the 
18th of January, 1820, tAVO breaches Avere thought practicable, when an attack from two 
sides at the same time AA'as resol\'cd upon. In spite of the explosion of a mine, which 
throw the English ranks into confusion, and in spite of the heroic defence of the old Jat 
grenadiers AAdiose bodies filled the breach, the toAvn AA'as taken. This victory was of some 
importance to the English. In the time of Lake they had been once defeated before 
the walls of Bhurtporo, and they might possibly have been again defeated, had not 
the want of ammunition forced the citadel to surrender. The Avails of Bhurtpore were 
made to expiate the pride of their early triumphs. The inhabitants Avitnessed the demoli- 
tion* of the fortifications they had named tho Eortress of Victory, which they boasted that 
they had built \nth the corpses of General Lake’s soldiers. After the capture of the 
town Lord Combermere reinstated Bulwant Sing on tho throne, and placed him under 
tho protection of England. 

Tho present rajah is only sixteen years old. During his minority his states are governed 
by a regency council, presided oA'er by tho English Agent, whose power is only controlled 
by tho Imperial Govcniment. 

Bhurtpore occupies tho site of an ancient city, founded by tho hero Bharat, of which not 
a vestige now remains. The present toAvn dates only from tho time of Souraj Mull, 
or tho middle of tho eighteenth century. Its ramparts, which were built in a modem 
style and of formidable strength, consist now of a long lino of ruins. Tho only point 
of interest is the citadel, which stands in tho southern quarter of the town, and is 
within tho line of fortifications; but its walls, thoroughly disnuintled by the Eng liob, 


* Malcolm’s “ Oontral India.” 
0 0 
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give a very poor idea of its ancient splcndonr. The bastion of Jowar Sing, who was 
one of the four defenders of the fort, may still be seen in a fair state of preservation. 
It is a round hillock filled up and strengthened by a thick stone wall, on the summit of 
which is built a fine pavilion of sandstone, covered with remarkable sculptures, from which 
an extensive view of tho town and its suburbs is to be had. Near the bastion is the 
gate of Juggemath, which tho English took by storm after a severe struggle. Tho 
interior of the citadel offers a melancholy spectacle, presenting nothing but the ruins 
of palaces, already more than half overrun by vegetation. Tho only thing that remains 
intact is a handsome pavilion, built of red sandstone, and surmounted by a cupola ; which 
is wrongly attributed to tho usui'por Dourjun Sal, whereas, in reality, it is the most 
ancient piece of architecture in tho whole citadel. 
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Close beside these ruins stands a long line of buildings, a curious mixture of every 
style of architecture, Saracen, Ilindoo, Jat, and other. This is tho modem palace of tho 
rajah.s. It contains several handsome marble comls, an andieneo-chamber, a temple, and 
one of those European museums which the rajahs of om* time affect so much. 

On the north of the town is situated the Moti Jhil, or Lake of tho Pearl, which 
has played an important part in the defence of tho to\vn. It is an artificial lake, 
several miles in circumference, and, being on a higher level than the town, the approaches 
to iho ramparts can be fiooded at any moment to a considerable extent. At present 
they do not allow tho water to accumulate in the lake, except during tho rains. In 
October tlui dams arc opened, when tho bed runs dry and is cultivated. Bhurtporo only 
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offers a purely historical interest; and, in the absence of the Court, which at that 
time was at Digh, we found it rather dull : but an unlucky accident compelled mo to 
remain there for some days. On (ho fatal night of the Ist, I lost my hat, one of those 
felt helmets without which an European cannot endure the rays of the sim; and as 
this Jut town did not then possess a hatter, I had to await the return of a messenger 
whom I had despatched to Agra to repair my loss. 

An unexpected meeting, liowever, helped us to pass the time at Bhurtpore. On 
returning from an excursion through the town, I received a card bearing the inscription 
“ Monsieur Fantdmc : ” the prefix Momieur bespoke him a Frenchman. I immediately 
went to the address given, and there found a good-looking half-caste, who introduced 
himself to me as a descendant of the famous French adventurer Captain Fantome, who 
rendered himself famous in the service of the Sciudias during the wars at the end of the 
last century. The descendants of this man arc now inhabitants of Bhurtpore, where 
they are (‘inployed about the C^ourt; and they are very proud of the title of “French- 
men,” although they arc ignomnt of the language. We spent Christmas night with 
these kind folks, and <lid not fail to drink to the prosperity of France, while the old 
father, a very Avoi'thy man, told us of the exploits of his ancestor — how at the head of 
his jVfahratta troops ho had on several occasions defeated the Mogul arm)', and how, 
when besieged in a village later on he had heroically «lofendcd himself against the 
English. The country we were about to tniverse, as far as Owalior, still remembers the 
exploits of thes(i French Jidventurers, P«'rron, J)e Boigne, rjean Baptiste, and others. 

An oi'der from the Agent ]>rocured ns the necessary cixmels; and just before our 
departime the young rajah arrived, whom T thanked for the hospitality ho had so 
graciously offered ns, both hero and at Digh ; but I resisted his invitation to prolong 
our visit. The rajah speaks English tluently, and has received a good education; 
but ho is very timid, and is evidiaitly afraid of committing himsc'lf in the absence 
of the Political Agent, lie is a prince of the modern school, and assuredly will never 
give any trouble to his suzerain. 



CHAPTEE XXVII. 

THE KUIXS OF FUTTKHPOJIE. 

Futiobporc-Sikri. — The Uulns. — The Tomb of Selim. — ^The Emperor Akber ami the Saint. — The Palace of the 
Padishah. — The Game of Pucheesco. — The Dewani-Khas. — The Old G uide of Futtehpore. 

IlE ruins of Futtehpore, the Versailles of the great Akbar, cover the summit of 
a hill twelve miles from Bhurtpore. On leaving that toAvn, we travelled 
across a succession of monotonous plains alternately eomiiosod of marshes and 
rocky deserts. The horizon was unbounded, except on the cast, where lay the hill of 
Futtehpore, the fantastic outline of which caught the rays of the rising sun. Even from 
afar the eye is struck by the number and size of the buildings, which a royal caprice 
has erected in the midst of this desert : one would take it for a lai’gc and popnlous city. 
Those long linos of palaces with their gilded domes and pinnacles could never have been 
built to be so soon abandoned to solitude. The scone becomes grander the Tiearer you 
approach. On arriving at the foot of the hill, the road passes under a majestic gateway, 
beyond which arc the long, silent streets; the palaces still standing perfect and entire 
amidst the ruined dwellings of the people ; with the fountains and the magnificent 
gardens, wherein the pomegranate and the jessamine have grown for centuries. The 
whole scene is of imposing grandeur; and the hand of time has fallen so lightly upon 
it that one might take it for a town very recently deserted by its inhabitants, or one 
of the enchanted cities of Sinbad the Sailor. 

The bigarri,* whom wo had taken with ns from the village of Siki'i, conducted us to 
a bungalow wliich is maintained by the English Govcirnment for the accommodation of 
travellers. This bungalow, which was once the ancient kutchcry f of Akbar, is built of red 
sandstone, and surrounded by a beautiful verandah supimrtcd by columns. It is situated 
on the northern extremity of the plateau, and overlooks the town on one side ami the front 
of the zenanah on the other. An old sepoy is placed in charge of the edifice, which 
contains two comfortably furnished apartments. 

The foundations of Futtehpore, “ the Town of Victory,” wore laid by Akbar in 1571, 
and the ramparts, city, and palace were all completed with extraordinary rapiditj'. Akbar 
was attracted to this desert by the sanctity of a Mussulman anchorite, Selim Shisti, who 
inhabited one of the caverns on the hill. Attracted by the situation, he built himself a 
palace, and finally, being unwilling to give uj) the society of the holy man, he resolved 
to establish there the capital of his empire. In a few years this desert spot was trans- 
formed into a large and populous city; but the death of Selim soon put an end to this 

Bigam, a guide for travellers, furnished by the villages, 
f Kutchcry, court of the magistrate attached to the palace. 
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prosperity. Akbar then saw the folly of trying to place his capital in the midst of these 
sterile plains, unapproaehod by any of the great rivers, more especially as he possessed 
the nnusually favourable situation of Agra. His resolution was promptly taken. In 1684 
he abandoned Futtehporo with all its grandeur, and carried off the whole population to 
people his new capital of Agra. The evacuation was complete ; none of the successors of 
Akbar cared to caiTy out his foolish luojoct, and very soon the only inhabitants of 
Fiittehporc were wild animals and a few anchorites. One is almost tempted to tbitilr 
that Akbar built Futtehporo for the solo purpose of giving posterity some idea of his 
greatness in leaving this monument of his capricious fancy. 

The fame of Selim still attracts thousands of pilgrims to his tomb, where they assemble 
at certain seasons of the year ; and, to supply the wants of these devotees, two villages 
have sprung up on the site of the deserted town, one ealled Futtehporo, and the other Sikri ; 
and it is by this double appellation of Futtehporc-Sikri that the ruins arc generally known. 
Apart from their beauty, which all must admire, they are of special interest to the 
archaeologist as being the work of a single individual, and therefore a perfect specimen of 
the stylo of architecture of his epoch. From their marvellous state of preservation you 
can trace, step by step, tin; mode of life of the great Akbar, and can form a just idea of 
Indian manners and customs in the sixteenth centur 3 \ Everything still breathes of the 
magnificence of that Eastern Court the fame of which was carried to Europe by contem- 
porary travellers, whoso tales were looked upon as fables, and the wealth and splendour of 
which excited later the avarice and cupidity of the Western nations. 

The tomb of Selim, tlie imperial palace, and some of the dwellings of the Mogul 
grandees are almost entire. They fonn a compact group, one mile in length, which 
occupies the summit of a liill 180 feet high. This hill furnished the whole of the 
material of which they are built, which is a fine sandstone, varying from purple to rose 
colour. The stone lias been left unornamented throughout; but the architects have 
avoided the monotony of the colour by artistically arranging its various tints. The mass 
is now softened by time ; and one of its chief beauties is this mellow colouring, which 
blends ground and building in one, making the latter apjiear as though carved out of the 
peaks of the mountain. 

The ruins are the property of the British Government, and some effective works have 
been carried out for checking the ravages caused by the monsoons. 

The tomb of Selim, the jiatron of the mountain, stands on the highest part of the 
plateau, and is surrounded by high red walls which give it the appearance of a fortress. 
The best view of this monument is obtainctl by approaching it from the south. On 
leaving the little village of Futtehporo, you see the grand entrance to the tomb on a 
height above you, with a flight of 150 steps leading to it. The gate is placed in the 
centre of the outside wall, and a Saracenic arch, 72 feet in height, forms the gateway. 
On crossing the threshold you enter a paved court, nearly 500 feet squai'o, surrounded 
by cloisters of great height ; and on the left rises a majestic mosque, with the marble 
mausoleum of the saint, surrounded by the tombs of his descendants. One cannot but 
feel deeply impressed on entering this silent and deserted court: the long, sombre 
galleries, surmounted by a thousand cupolas ; the gigantic gateway resembling a propyJme 
of TTarnnk ; and the noble mosque, which forms a dark red framework to the mausoleum 
of the saint, the dazzling whiteness of wlxich is heightened by the foliage of the trees 
overhanging it. In the whole effect there is a mixture of severe grandeur and soft 
harmony which has always characterized Indian Islamism. 
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The mausoleum of Selim is entered by a peristyle supported by two columns. It is 
ornamented with very few mosaics, and differs in this respect from the monuments of this 
class which I have already described ; but what gives it a remarkably original api)carancc 
is the fact that the walls arc nothing but a curtain of marble carved in open fretwork, so 
that the roof only is sustained by pillars. Each panel is formed of a very thin slab of 
marble ; and wide, sloping cornices, upheld by brackets, intercept the rays of the sun. The 
interior apartment is small and dimly lighted, and in the centre stands the sarcophagus of 
the saint, which is made of mother-of-pearl and turquoise, and covered with rich stuffs, 
lamps and ostrich eggs from Mecca being suspended from the ceiling. The tomb is still 
entrusted to the charge of the descendants of Shisti, and the English Government allow 
them to receive the endowment. 

In the sixteenth century Sheik Selim Shisti established himself in one of the' caverns of 
the hill of Futtehporc; and he soon acquired a wide-spread celebrity from the mysterious 
influence which he exercised over the wild beasts who shared his solitude. Akbar, on 



THE MOSQUE OF THE MAUSOLEUM. 


visiting him, was so impressed by his profound reasoning that he made him the most 
brilliant offers by way of attracting him to his Court; but they Avore refused, lie 
therefore determined to take up his abode near the holy man, who rapidly gained con- 
siderable influence over him. A popular legend relates that it was owing to Shisti that 
an heir was born to Akbar. The emperor, in the course of conversation one day with the 
saint in his cell, complained bitterly of having no son, and asked whether he might ever 
hope to have one. “No,” answered Shisti; “it is not written.” The son of the anchorite, 
aged six months, who was sleeping in his cradle, suddenly sat ui), and said to his father — 
although he had never spoken before — “ Oh, father ! why do you thus take aAvay all hope 
horn the Supporter of the Universe?” The sheik, astounded at this miracle, replied, 
“ tfli I my son, it is written that the emperor will never have a son unless some other man 
Avill sacrifice for him the life of his own heir ; and surely no one is capable of such an act.” 

It yon Avill allow me,” cried the child, “ I will die, in order that his majesty may be 
consoled. ’ And, before Shisti could interfere, ho expired. That very da}’ a child was 
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conceived, and in due time bom; and Akbar, out of gratitude, called him Selim. He 
became afterwards the Emperor Jehanghir. 

The mosque, which is very beautiful, is a long building surmounted by three domes ; 
and an elevated pediment, ornamented with mosaics, marks tho Chapel of Friday, the 
Mussulman Sabbath, on each side of Avliich are three lower chapels consecrated to the 
different days of the week. In front of the mosque is a fine marble basin, where the 
faithful perform their ablutions. The north side of the court is covered with numerous 
tombs. 

The imperial palace lies to the cast of the tomb. It is a vast collection of 
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Bcparato buildings connected by galleries and courtyards, and covering an area at least 
equal to that occupied by the Louvre and tho Tuilerics. 

Tho first bmldiug you como to on leaving tho tomb used to contain the private 
apartments of tho emperor. It now goes by tho name of tapili, or guard-houso, from 
tho fact of its being inhabited by tho handful of soldiers who arc employed to keep off 
marauders from tho ruins. This palace is built with great simplicity, its exterior being 
nothing but a blank wall, with a small court in its centre, into which the galleries 
oiji the different stories open. On one side is a colonnade, profusely ornamented in tho 
Hindoo stylo ; this was the verandah of the apartment of Akbar’s favourite wife, and 
tho mother of Jehanghir: and at tho end of an open space which extends in front of 
the palace is the kutchcry, now converted into a bungalow for travellers. 
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A mined gallery leads from the tapili to the Imperial zonanah, which is surrounded 
by a high wall. Each princess was allotted a separate palace in this enclosure, with its 
own gardens, &c., constructed according to her own taste and wishes. The first of these 
was the palace of the Queen Mary, a Portuguese lady whom Akhar had espoused; 
in the apartments of which are numerous frescoes, amongst others one representing the 
Annunciation of the Virgin Maiy. It is a matter of surprise to find a Mussulman prince, 
in the sixteentli century, with such tolerant views as to allow in his palace a thing 
so opposed to the principles of his religion; but it does not astonish one in such an 
enlightened man as the great Akbar. Wishing to put an end for ever to the subjects 
of discord Avhich divided the nations of his empire, ho devised the plan of creating a 
new religion which should unite the sympathies of all. For this purpose ho assembled 
a general council, which was attended by the priests of all the religious denominations 
of India, and even by some of the Christian missionaries from Goa ; and to them ho 
submitted his project: but nothing resulted from the discussion. In spite of this the 
emperor compiled a vohiminous work on the different religions of the world, viz., 
Christianity, Judaism, Islamism, and the various Hindoo sects, in which he displayed 
very liberal and enlightened views. 

From the palace of the Queen Mary you enter a comd, surrounded by apartments, 
and almost entirely occupied by a basin of vast dimensions, in the centre of which is an 
island built on a terrace, and reached by four stone foot-bridges. At the extremity of 
this court there is a pavilion, the walls and pillars of wliieh arc enriched with fine 
sculptures ; its rooms overlooking on one side the ornamental tank, and on the other a 
garden still ornamented with shrubberies and fine trees. This Avas the abode of one of 
Akbar’s wives, the Roumi Sultani, daughter of one of the Sultans of Constantinople. 

On a high terrace, to the right of this palace, is the cmperoi-’s slcejjing-apartment ; 
the ground floor containing a spacious hall with sculptured columns, which is half filled 
up with rubbish. 

On the west of the zenanah rises a fanciful construction, called Panrh Malml “the 

Five Palaces;”— which consists of four terraces, supported by galleries rising one above 
another, and gradually diminishing in size towards the top, where they terminate in a 
dome sustained by four columns. It resembles the half of a i)yramid, and has a very 
curious effect. The thirty-five pillars which support the second terrace are all different, 
comprising almost every style and some very remarkable specimens of original archi- 
tecture. It is a valuable architectural collection. There has been much discussion as 
to the design of this building, since the open galleries could not possibly have been 
intended for habitation. Its position against the walls of the zenanah, the interior of 
which it overlooks and communicates with, leads to the supposition that it was assigned 
to the eunuchs ; but in any case it was a fanciful idea of the iirchitect. In the little 
court which surrounds the Punch Mahal are some very curious detached buildings for 
the accommodation of the servants of the harem. The architect evidently wished to 
give them an appearance most befitting their use; and, as there was no wood at his 
disposal, he minutely copied in stone those light constructions which serve in the palaces 
of India as a shelter for the lower servants. The roof, fomed of slabs of stone, is 
carved to imitate thatch, and is supported by the same network of beams which would 
be used for a lighter material than sandstone. In a word, they are sheds built of 
sculptured stone. 

After passing through the galleries of the Pfinch Mahal, you come out upon the 
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principal court of the palace, called the Court of the Pueheesce; on one side of whicli 
are the walls of the zenunah, and on the other the apartments of the ministers and the 
audience-chambers. 

Puchecsee is a game of gi'oat antiquity, which the Indians have always been pas- 
sionately fond of; and it is played with pawns on chess-boards greatly resembling 
those iised in Europe. There are four players, with four pawns apiece ; and the moves 
are regulated by throwing the dice, the object being to get your four paAvns into the 
centre square of the board. The game of pueheesce was jdayed by Akbar in a truly 
regal mannc'r; the court its(‘lf, divided into red and white squares, being tin* board, and 
an enormous stone, riiised on four feet, representing the cc'iitral pomt. It was here that 
Akbar and his courtiei’s played this game ; sixteen young slaves from the harem, wearing 
the idayers’ C(dours, themselves represented the pieces, and moved to the scpiares according 
to th(' throw of the die*'. It is said that the empcTor took such a fancy to playing 
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the game on this grand scale that he had a court for pueheesce constructed in all his 
palaces; and traces of such arc still visible at Agra and Allahabad. 

To the north of this court and on the same side as the Panch Mahal is a palace, 
built with great simplicity, and in such a good state of iwcservation that you might 
mistake it for a modern building. One wing is a perfect labyrinth of corridors and 
passages, in which the ladies of tin* Court amused them.selves with their favourite 
games of “ aukh-matchorlli,” or bliinl-man’s-butf, and hide-and-seek; and before it rises 
a kiosk of Hindoo architecture, calh'd the Gooroo-ka-Mundil, “Temple of the Mendicant.” 
The emperor, in order to show his regal’d for the I’oligioii of the majority of his subjects, 
entertained at his coui-t a Oooroo, or religious mendicant of the Sai’va sect, and even 
had this little temple built for him and his co-religionists. 

A little farther on and facing the zenanah is one of the most beautiful buildings of 
Puttehporc, consisting of a graceful pavilion of one stoi’y, surmounted by four light 
cupolas. This is the Dewani-Khas, or Palace of the Council of State. The simplicity of 
its outline, its square windows and handsome balcony, remind one of our modem buildings. 
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It is, however, quite in accordance with the character of Akbar, who, as well in architecture 
as in religion and government, never copied his i)redecessors. The interior of the Dewani- 
Khas is a large hall the whole height of the edifice, in the centre of which is an enormous 
column of red sandstone, w'hich terminates at some distance ft-om the cidling in a largo 
capital magnificently sculptured. This capital forms a platform, encircled by a light 
balustrade, from which diverge four stone bridges, leading to four niches in the comers 
of the building ; and a staircase hidden in the wall leads to a secret corridor, which com- 
municates with the niches. It is one of the strangest fancies of the architect of Futtelipore. 

On the occasion of a council being assembled, the emperor took his place on the 
platform, his ministers occupying .the niches; while the ambassadors and (»ther personages 
■who were called into their presence remained in the hall at the foot of the column, 
and wore unable to judge of the impression which their communications produced on 
the council. 

A long gallery, partially in mins, leads from the Dewani-Khas to the llewani-Am, 
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or Palace of the Public Audiences. It is a small building, (»ne side of which overlooks 
the (/ourt of the Pucheesce, and the other a large court surrounded by colonnades. 

The chronicler Aboul Pazel says that at certain hours the people Avere admitted into 
this court. After the council the emperor repaired to the l)ewani-Am, Avhere, after 
having put on his robes of state, he seated himself on a tribuiuj ov(*rlooking tin; court. 
Ilerc he remained for some time, inquiring into and redressing tlm grievances of the 
people, and receiving the strangers w'ho fiocked to his court. According to tradition, it 

was hero that ho received the Jesuits of Ooa, who brought him the h'aves and seeds of 

tobacco ; and it was at Futtehpore that Hakim Aboul Futteh Ghilani, one of Akbar’s 

physicians, is supposed to have invented the hookah, the pipe of India. 

It would take too long to describe every part of this vast palace in detail, for, besides 
Avhat I liave already noticed, there arc the baths, the mint, the barracks, and numerous 
other buildings, all in ruins. 

On the north-west slope of the lull are the palaces of the ministers and grandees of 
Akbar’s court; among which may be noticed those of Aboul Fazel, Feizi, and Birboul; 
the last of whom, a Brahmin, was prime minister. His house, which displays wonderful 
tiiste and was built of rose-coloured stone carved in the most delicate manner, has been 
completely restored and furnished in the European stylo by the English Goverament; 
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and it is licre that tho officers of Agra resort for their picnics. Not far from the 
palace of Birboul are tho Imperial stables, containing more than two hundi'ed stalls 
with stone feeding-troughs and racks. 

Thence, passing through tho midst of ruins and rubbish, you come to the Huttee 
Durwaza, “ Gate of tho Elephants ” — a monumental gateway, with two clcpliants sculptured 
on it in bas-relief. It was formerly the boundary of the aristocratic quarter of the town, 
which tho common people were forbidden to enter. On the other side of this gate 
there is a wide paved street, which must have been one of the large bazaars, to judge 
from the ruins on each side of it; and at the foot of the hill is a huge caravanserai, 
capable of containing several hundred travellers, which is still freciuentcd by pilgrims. 

Near tho entrance of the town is a curious tower crowned Avith a belvedere, and 
ornamented with elephants’ tusks carved in stone; Avhich goes by the name of Herun 
Minar, “Tower of the Antelopes.” One of Akbar’s favourite pastimes was, it is said, 
to shoot antelopes, which Averc driv'en past him, from the top of this toAA'cr. 

There are five gates to the town, tho AA'alls of AA'hich are five miles in circumference, 
and are in a good state of preservation. 

Akbar, anxious to fertilise the land round his capital, constructed a A'ast lake to tho 
north of it, AAdneh is now dry, although the embankment still remains. 

It took me soA'eral days to explore the ruins of Futtehpore-Sikri. My guide Avas 
Tmdud Iloussoin Shisti, a dii’oct descendant of the venerable patron of tho mountain. 
He AA'as well Aorsod in all the traditions an<l legends connected with these monuments, 
and lie shoAVod mo a Aory curious manuscript of the time of Jehanghir, containing 
anecdotes and clever sayings attributed to Akbar. 

Wo passed the last days of the year 18GG in tho midst of all these grand monuments 
of tho past; and in tho very room occupied by Akbar I read the Chronicles of Aboul 
Fazel, and in imagination repeoplcd this magnificent abode Arith tho great geniuses of past 
ages. EA'ory one knows hoAV delightful the month of Hccember is in this country ; tho 
climate is like Spring, Avithout clouds or rain. ITio evenings Avere particularly charming, 
when tho shades of night AV'cre softly illumined by the stars, and tho eye Avandcrod, as in 
a dream, OA’cr this vast city of the dead. 
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( HAPTER XXVIII. 

TJ£K STATE OF IHIOLEFORE. 


Khairagurli.— Dholoporo. — Tho Sacred T^ikc of MucLkonndii. — Ourbar of tlic Kuna. 


AXUARY 1st, 1807. — We began the 3 'c'jir eiiergcdioallj', for avo weni in our saddh's 
and leaving Fnttehporc at throe o’clock in th(^ morning; when an iej^ wind 
swec'piiig over tho idain made us shiver, in spite of our warm Avraps. 

Dholepore is from (Aventj^-six to twenty-eight milcNS in a straight Hn<> ir<»m Fiittelipon; ; 
and, as th(*ro is no road betAVoen tin* tAA’o places, j^oii have to truAel literally across 
coiintiy, only iioaa’ and tlum being able to folloAV thc 5 rude tracks leading to some 
village. The country is verj' rough and uiun'eii, and abounds in bogs, from A\diic‘h 
it Avould be impossible to ('xtrieate oneself Avithout tho help of guich'S from one hainhd 
to another. Surprise may be felt that the night should he chos(‘n for crossing such 
a daiig(‘rou.s country; but it is tho custom to take adAunlage of the coolness of ilir 
temperatun' at that time for making journeys of aiy length, paiiicidarlj" Avhen tlio count ly 
is unint(*resting ; Ix'sidos AAdiich the sure-footed camels, and tho local knoAvledgo of tln^ 
guide, are thorough!}" to bo dejiemh'd on. 

The lirst raj s of tho sun found us at tho foot of some Ioav roi k}" hills, surrounded ly 
sAA’amps, in Avhich hundreds of ducks AA"ero disporting themselAcs; and at eight o’clock avo 
ri ‘ached the ri>'er Ijahngunga, on the opposite bank of AA"liich our t(*iits were pitc*hed, near the 
toAvn of Khairagurh. On riitrring the camj^ aao AA"ere AV(*lcomed ly the hurrahs and salains 
of our servants Avishing us a hapjy ncAV" j-ear, ly Avhich Ave AV(*re rc‘mind(‘d that on this side 
of tho Indus also presents are gi\"en on Xcav Year’s Ihy. In tho afternoon Ave receivcid in 
miniature durbar tho tassildar and principal inhabitants of Ivhairrigurh, Avho came to offer 
us the compliments of the season; and in tho cAening there aatis an illumination of tho camji, 
and SAVO(‘tmeats and arrack AA'ere distributed to tho visitors. 



The Rahngunga, Sister of the Ganges,” is a fine rivc'r, aaIucIi rises in the MoAA'ati 
mountains and, uniting Avith the Parbattj", enii>tics itself into the Jumna opposite Sheikoabad. 
Tho eountiy, n(‘ar Kliaiiugurh, through Avhich it floAVS is rich and fertile. 

On tlu‘ morning of tho 2nd avo started for Dholepore, AAliich av(‘ r(‘a(jhed in five hours. 
Outsider tlu 5 toAvn, and near the liigh road to Agiu, is a niagnificcmt bungaloAV, rc'sorved by 
the rajah for tho accommodation of traAx^llors, to Avdiich aax; AVi‘rc‘. directed, and Avht'n^ AVt‘ 
Av»*r<‘ verj^ hosjiitablj' recoiAX‘d hy the prince’s people. 

The exact date? of the founding of Dholepore is not known ; but betAVOcn tho (aghth and 
tt'olh c-enturies a Rajpoot prince, of the name of Dliaula, established himself on tho banks of 
th(‘ Chumbul, Avliero ho built fi fortress, which was surrendered to Baber in 1520. Tho 
river has oA'erfloAV(^d its banks, and gradually cncroachcid upon tho toAvn ; and, tho 
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inhabitants being obliged to recede before it step by step, the town is now situated 
more than a mile from its original position. 

Pillaged and fired in turn by the JA,ts and the Mahrattas, the unfortunate town is now 
the mere shadow of what it once was ; yet it has nearly forty thousand inhabitants, who 
are scattered over the three districts of Naya Chaonco, Kila, and Pom-ana Chaonee, which 
are separated from each other by solitary w'astes. 

Dholepore, nevertheless, has the honour of independence. In the treaty of 1806, 
IxdAVcen the liritish Oovei-nment and the Maharajah of Dholeporo, it is stipulated that 
•‘the king shall retain absolute sovereignty over his own territories, free from all right 
of intervention on the part of the English Govei-nment, who, in their turn, shall bo free 
from all responsibility, and shall not be required to give him their aid and protection.” 

The first thing wo did on reaching the Monti bungalow was to ae<iuaint the rajah of our 
arrival. He immediately sent his saldms through his vukeel, who brought with him a 
magnificent basket of fruit, tlowers, and vegetables, several pairs of chi(;kens, and a kid ; and 
in the evening, (Jiuigadliar llao, the prime minister, paid us a visit on behalf of the king, 
lie is a Jlrahmin of the ])(*kkan, a well-instructc-d man, of polished manners, who speaks 
English Ihu-ntly. He came to inform us that the Maharaj liana, his master, Avas obliged to 
ke(‘p his bed on account of a someAvhat serious indisposition, Avhieh Avould ju-event his seeing 
us for si'veral days. To pr<;vent our time from hanging heavily on our hands, hoAA'ever, the 
carriages and eh'phauts of the Court Avere placed at our disposal, and the vukeel Avas instructed 
to guide us in our e.\eursions in the neighbourhood. 

It is AA’ell knoAA-n that the dimate of India is regulated by very decided seasons, which 
coneenfrate all the heat, cold, and rain into certain fixed periods of the year. Thus, as a 
general rule, the <lry season lasts from October to June, and the rainy .season from June to 
October. The traveller, therefttre, need not trouble, himself to study tlw; Aveather beyond 
these rules ; but the j)roverb says, Avith truth, that the exception proves the rule ; and, 
although the effect of the monsoons is as regular as ])ossibIc in the penin.sula and on the sea- 
c(jast, this is by no means the case in ( Antral India. The seasons hc-re are mueh more! like 
tho.so of Euroi)e ; and, although it rains a great deal iu August and September, it becomes 
cold in I)t!Cember and January, and there are storms and shoAA'ers in <!Vory month. This I 
found to be the case at J)holepoi-e, Avher<!, soon after our arrival, aa'C had three days of fine 
rain, acconq)anicd by a thick fog Avorthy of England. M’^e had, therefore, to remain .shut 
uj) in our bungaloAV, Avith nothing to relieve the monotony but the visits of one or tAVo Jat 
nobles. The rain had so saturated the ground, Avhieh Avas a rich yelloAV soil, that the roads 
Avere sdl impassable for tAventy-four houi-s. 

T1u 5 present toAvn, or rather the district, of hTaya Chaonee (“NeAV Cannp”) has only exi.stcd 
for forty years, and dates from the making of the Engli.sh i-oad from Agra to Indore ; and 
the pre.sent rajah, seeing the adA'autago to be derived from proximity to this road, established 
himself neiu- it, can-ying Avith him half the population of Poui-iina Chaonee (“Old Camp”). 
The only buildings AAwthy of note in this toAAUi arc the king’s i)alaco and one or tAA’o temples ; 
but you have only to folloAV the gradual advtmco of the toAA'ii, from the Chumbul to its 
present situation, to find several interesting groujAS of ruins. 

The Dholeporo of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is the ueai-cst to Jfaya Chaonco. 
The inundations have destroyed the greater part of the town, but some tombs, a fcAV ruined 
palaces, and a mosque still remain. The mosque, which Avas built in 1634 by Shah Johan, 
is of red sandstone, and, though small, is of great hcaAity; and it is surrounded by an 
extensive Mussulman cemetery, of which the principal feature is the Jasjireo, the mausoleum 
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of a Sayud missionary. It is 31 simplo marble cenotaph, standing on a high tcnnce, which is 
surrounded by a magnificent stone railiiig of the most perfect design and workmanship ; and 
near it is another raised platform, supporting the tombs of the family of the Nawab Sadduk, 
the Mogul governor of the province. A little further on is the monumentsd caravanserai 
erected by Shah .T<‘han ; and numerous otIn‘r ruins, interesting to the archmologist, cover the 
plain to the distsincc of nearly a mile. 

On leaving these ruins you descend some deep ravines, sind soon find yoxirself in the 
midst of an inextricable hibyrinth of fsinbistic peaks and elitfs, the average height of which 
is from eighty to a hundred feet. This avsis the Avork of tlu^ Chuinbul. Its waters, swollen 
during the rainy season, beat themselves with fury sigsiinst the oA'erhanging l>anks and, 
working into the soft crumbling soil, mad(5 deep channels ;md ravines, .s(‘veral miles in 
(h^pth, which, crossing each other in all directions, h'ft jsigged and pointed islands, res(‘mbling 
a miniature chain of mountains, on each side of tlio river. Om^ (»f the ijccnliarities of these 
hills is that their tojis are on a level Avith the surrounding country, and nearly all of the 
same lieight. It is impossible to form an idea of the beauty of this scene, for no mountains 
present such 31 rugged appcniranee; and the scenery becomes more rixgged and 3ibrupt the 
nearer j’ou ajxproacli the river. On the summit of oiu* of the liills st3mds the ancuent 
fortress of Uhaulu ; and, fnnn the avu}* in Avhieh its Avails arc bnilt and supi>orted on the 
edge of the cliff, it is evident thsit the ravines of the Chumbixl Avei’c in existence 3it the 
time of its construction, and that the Eajpoot i)rince took adv3inf!igo of the adiniiAible 
strategical 2>osition which Nsxturc thus oflered : but Hindoo trsxdition rejects this ovijlence, 
xiflirming that inundations of the Chumbul did not oecixr until 3ifter the founding of 
Dholcpore, Avhich diuing the first years of its existence Avas sej)3irated from tin? plain only 
by its oAvn AA-alls; 3md the natives 3iccouiit fur the extiAiordinaiy rav3iges causexl by the 
river in a fcAV centuries by the theory that these inuiuhitious were occsisioned by 31 
rupture in the embankment of a large lake, tlum existing in tli)j)cr M3 i1av3i, Avliieh fed 
the principal course of the Chumbul. Such may hsive been the case, but histoiy makes 
no mention of this great overfloAV. 

The old fortrc.ss is much dilapidated; the AA’alls,.AA’hieh sire of immense thickness, and 
supported by large round towers, still rise protidly above the ruins ; but the interior is a 
scene of desolation, and you can scarcely trace even the position of the ancient buildings. 
SoA’cral enormous cannon, without carriages, lie half buried in the rubbish. The fortifiecl 
plateau and the neighbouring slopes continue to form part of tlio capital, and contain 
several thousand inhabitants. 

From the summit of the bastions, however, you overlook an extensive panorama, AA'hicdi 
quite compensates for the want of interest in the interior of the fortress. Thence you can 
follow the course of the Chumbul for a distance of more than ten miles, as it floAvs 
majestically betAveen its rugged and fantastic banks, Avhich look like a diminutive chain 
of the Himalayas. On the west rises the massive range of the Pathar mountain ; and the 
tortile plain of Malwa stretches in every other direction, as far as the eye can reach. 

On returning from this oxcxirsion avc found the vukeel, the dewan, and a great number of 
the officers of the palace, at our bungalow, all in a state of great excitement. On my asking 
fh( m the cause of their emotion, they throAV up their arms, and cried in a heart-broken voice, 
“ Gaee mara ! ” (“ They haA’o killed a coAV ! ”) After an interval I arrived at the solution 
of the mystery. During our absence a Highland regiment, on the march to Mhow, halted 
in a wood near our residence, and obtained the consent of the Jilt authorities to pitch their 
camp there ; and, contrary to the stipulation of the treaty, the soldiers had slaughtered an 
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OX, -whicli they were calmly preparing to convert into hcofstcaks. Ilcncc the horror and 
lamentations of the Hindoos : the holy territory of Hholcporo was polluted by the murder 
of the sacred animal. But, although it had been agreed that such sacrilege should not be com- 
mitted by English troops in the country of the Jfit Biina, it was of little avail to pl(>ad this 
condition in the face of a thousand hungry British soldiers anxiously awaiting their supper. 
Everybody was indignant, but none ventured to interfere ; and they consoled thems<‘lves Avith 
the thought that the offenders Avould soon bo gone, carrying Avith them all traces of the 
corpus delicti, and that the old king would ncA'er knoAV anything about it. 

Behind a large forest to the south-Avest of Dhob'pore appear the barren reddish peaks 
forming the extreme end of the lofty Pathar range ; AAdiich, detached from the plateau of 
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the Vindhya mountains near Necmuch, separates Rajpootana proper from MalAA'a. Their 
bare summits are dotted Avith numerous dourgahs ; and the Chumbul, emerging from thq 
Vindhyas near Mundoo, floAVS at their base, and, after a course of about seven hundred 
miles, empties itself into the Jumna at Etawah. 

The sacred lake of MuchkoAxnda, or Mouchou Xounda, lies hidden among these heights 
about two miles from the town. According to the legend it was created by the god Krishna 
to rqAvard the hero Mouchou, a prince of this country, who had saved his life ; wherefore it 
is held in high A'cneration by the sect of the Krishnayas. It is situated on high rocky 
ground, which rises above sterile plateaus formed of huge mosses of granite scorched by the 
sun and washed by the rain ; and a stifling atmosphere, worthy of the banks of the Styx, 
pervades this deserted spot. On arriving at the foot of the hill you have to dismount from 
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your elophant, and climb a steep path, cut out of the rock, which leads to one of the gates of 
Muchkounda. The lake is, properly speaking, nothing more than a tank from 1,801) 
to 2,000 feet in length and about G50 feet in width, the edge of Avhich is completely 
siuTouuded by a handsome flight of stone steps, relieved by iimumcrablc chAtris with 
four columns ; and the palaces and temples which overlook it arc reflected with their 
colonnades and cupolas on the limpid surface of the Avatcr ; while trees of a hundred 
years’ growth stitdch their branches above the ghauts, enveloping them in a mysterious 
shade. The scene is of stinking beaiity : the magnificence of the buildings, the clearness of 
the water, and the silence, which is only broken by the birds, all combining to imjiart 
an in’osistiblc charm to this oasis flourishing in tlu? midst of a burning desert. 

The gi’oater part of the buildings at Muchkotinda dtde only from tlu^ seventeenth 
•■entury. A few, however, are of great antiquity; ami some, like* the palace of the liana 
of Dholepore, have been only recently built. Each temple is surrounded by ('xtensive 
buildings for the accommodation of the pilgrims, who, at certain periods of the year, flock 
here in gi*eat numbers ; and, the lake being consecrated to Krishna, all the sanctuaries 
arc dedicated t«* Krishnayan divinitic's. 

The imhunt of the principal temple, which is dedicated to Juggernauth (“the liord of 
the World”), invited us to visit the abode of his god. To my great astonishment, h<* 
conducted ns into the sanctuary itself, Avhere, by the dim light, we distinguished a gract'lul 
marble idol of the handsome shepherd dancing bi'forc th(^ milkmaids of IMuttra. He also 
showed us over the convent, taking us into the several rooms, where the fat Brahmins liv<‘ 
in pious contemplation. This mahunt was a remarkabk* individual. He had b(*en an old 
bandit, but, finding his sword was becoming irksome to him, he turned saint in his old 
agi*; and his whole appcax-ance bespoke the warrior, with tin* ('xception of his baic h(*ad 
and shoulders, which were smeared with oil and cimh'rs, after the manner of the anchorites. 
Ilis ciu'lcd moustache and pointed wdii.sker.s, and the dagger at his belt, contrasted strangely 
with the sacred triple coixl w’hich hung from his neck. His anecdoti s, too, were, like* his 
personal appearance, a mi.xture of the profane and the religious ; and, delighti'd at finding 
such ready listenei-s, he recounted many of his adventurrs in the go(»d old tinu's, int<*i-si>crsed 
W’ith the legends of the lake. He show'cd me a paper w hich stated that W'hen Lord Lake 
encamped with all his army near Muchkounda in 1807, the water necessary for that 
multitude, as well as a large nximbcr of elephants, w’as for a whole month diwn daily 
from the lake, xvithout in the slightest degree lowering its h'vel; and two fairs, he 
informed me, are annually held here, wdiich bring togc-thor more than forty thou.sand 
pilgrims. Tlirce hundred religious devotees reside jiermanently on the banks of the lake*. 
Before leaving the temple, by way of testifying our appreciation of the kindly nM^eption 
accorded to ns by the mahunt, T deposited a few rupees in the plate Avhich is placed tit 
the foot of the idol; and our offering Avas accepted by the god, Avho, in return, sent us 
a plate of sAvectmeats. 

On leaving Muchkounda w'e crossed the hills to tln^ Pourana ('haonee. This toAvn AA'as 
built at the end of the last century by the firat Jut rajah of Dholepore; and the king 
< oiitinucd to reside there until the present king founded tlni Xaya Chaouee, about two 
miles from it. In spite of being thus abandoned by the Court, the toAvn is still 
pros|i(rous; the bazaars arc clean, and prasent an animated appearance; and, in point of 
natural position and aspect, it is far superior to its rival. The buildings of the palac(‘, 
which rcmitul one of those at High, are encompassed by a beautiful garden. 

I he first thing you come to on leaving the town is an old ruined mosque, in front of 
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which lies an enormous bronze cannon, nearly eighteen feet long, and curiously embossed. 
I was told that it was taken at Agra by the JsUs of Dholoporc, who transported it 
hither as a trophy. 

On the morning of the 13th, the Dewan CJungadhav Rao called at our bungalow to 
conduct us to the palace, where tins king awaited us in durbar, surrounded by his Court. 



BAOWAN SING, MAIIABAJ RANA OF DHOLKPOBK. 


As wo entered the audience-chamber every one rose, and the prince, advancing, shook hands 
with us, and made us sit down beside him. 

The Maharaj Rana Bagwan Sing, an old man of about sixty, is a true specimen of the Jd.t 
warrior. He has a gentle but manly expression of countenance, in which respect he is utililrA 
the Rajpoot race ; and his long white whiskers, dyed with rod ochre, have not the desired 
effect of making him appear fierce. His head was protected by a steel helmet, attached to a 
narrow circle of gold, and covered with strings of emeralds ; he wore a breastplate of mail, 
from which depended innumerable strings of pearls and diamonds; and his hands were 
encased in steel gauntlets, which were fastened to armlets. From his waist hung a 
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forniidaWe array of arms — a licavy katar, two short sahros, a dagger, and a hraeo of pistols ; 
and he leaned on a largo shield of transparent rhinoeeros hide, embossed with gold. Ilis 
throne was tho ancient gadi of the Hindoo princes, over which was the royal chaUa, a blue 
velvet parasol richly embroidered with silver; and beside him sat his gniiidson, a boy of 
four years, half smothered in rich stulfs and jewels. The high officers of state, JAts, 
Mussulmans, and Brahmins, crowded round the throne, behind wliich stood tho servants, 
waving tho Thibctian yAks’ tails and the large peacock fans. It was a genuine Durbar, 
according to the rules of ancient Hindoo etiquette, wathout any European innovations ; and, 



JAT NOBLES. 


although it could not bo compared to the magnificent display of tho courts of Oudeypoor 
and Jcypore, it presented a more original and striking appearance. Thanks to the kindness 
<^>f the rana, the reader can form an idea of the spectacle from tho photograph Avhich I was 
permitted to take, and which the clever pencil of Mr. Bayard has faithfully reproduced. 

The maharajah conversed freely with ns during the audience; he spoke particularly 
of his efforts to restore to his country tho prosperity which it had lo.st during the terrible 
wars of the last century. His subjects have given him tho name of “ the friend of tho 
people.” Before retiring, we received the uUerpan from tbe hand of the prince himself. 

The palace stands in a charming garden, over which the Dewan conducted us after tho 
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durbar. In one of the pavilions is the rajah’s museum of artillciy, containing a fine 
colloction of ancient arms 5 in which arc models of the firearms used in India since the 
fifteenth century, amongst them a very curious revolver with five chambers. The 
collection of swords, scimitars, and dagg(»rs is very (jomplete, and includes katars* of 
great weight, and a pretty Indian tarwar, the embossed blade of which forms a sheath for a 
second smaller sword. The museum also contains some pieces of ordnance, most of them of 
ancient date and curious workmanship ; the most remarkable being a rifled cannon of the 
seYentec'iith cciiituiy, a gun with four barrels, and a St. Andrew’s cross formed of cannons 
placed on ('iid. The maharajah was making i)reparations for sc^nding tliis fine collection to 
the exliibition which was to be opened at Agra in February. 

The king was anxious that we should have a hunt in the mountains before our dc'parture. 
The mec»t was at a charming little palace, situated on the banks of a picturesque lake in the 
mountains, about ten miles from the town. To the great annoyance of the prince, the 
shikarccH w(‘re unable to find a tiger ; but two good days’ sport made up for the disappoint- 
ment. Our bag was made up of a great variety of game — Avild boars, nilghaus, fallow-deer, 
and a spcMamen of the barking antelope, a small roe-deer, with a cry somewhat resembling 
the bark of a dog. 

The thickets of brushwood and tall gnxss of the kalam species, Avhich cover these Avild 
plat(’aus, abound also in feathered game. You find here a beautiful bird of the same class 
as the grouse of Scotland. Its pluinagi^ slightly resembles that of the partridge, the throat 
is of a velvety brown, tin* wings have a Avide spread, and terminate in a i)oint; and the feet 
are small ; and the bird roosts on tluj ground. The English call it the rock pigeon, and the 
Indians pahar or mountain partridge. Jt is difficult to get near it, as it always keeps 
in the open. The flesh is excellent eating. 

On our return to Dholepore, the raua iilaced at our disposal the animals Avhich wo 
required to carry our baggage, and also an eUqfliant to take us to Gwalior. At our last 
interAucAV Avith him he prescnti'd us Avith a iiiagiiiticent khillut of Cashmere shaAvls and 
joAvels. 

Janmnj 18///. — Wo left Dholepore in th(‘ morning. The English high road crosses the 
Chiimbul by a bridge of boats, about a mile from the toAvn; but, as this bridge Avas not 
strong enough to support an elephant, Ave Aveiui oblige<l to look for a ford. We travelled for 
an hour through Avild ravines before reaching a point of the river at Avhich, though the bed 
is over a mile in Avidth, it is only tAVo-thirds full of Avater. On cither side rose the high 
banks, Avith their rugg('d peaks blending Avith the mountains on tluv horizon. The aucav is 
of immcns('. extent, and one may truly say that throughout India it is impossible to find a 
finer landscape than at this point of the Chumbul. On arriving at the bank the elephant 
sloAvly entered the Avater, sounding the bottom with his trunk before placing his feet. The 
channel in the centre Avas more than tAveiity yards broad, and so deep that the elephant was 
obliged to sAvim across. We Avere noAV in the territory of the powerful Scindia, but avo still 
had to traverse several miles of ravines before reaching the normal level of the plain; 
where we had simjAy to folloAV the high road, Avith its tw'o lines of telegraph wires, which 
passes through the midst of this fertile country; and near Changda, a largo village 
picturesquely situated on the banks of a little river, we found a dftk bungalow, round 
which most of our party were already encamped. 

The katar is a dagger with a triangular blade, the metal hilt of which conaista of two pieces joined 
together by a handle. 
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January \^(h . — ^We had twenty-three miles yet to travel from Cliaugda to (Gwalior. The 
country continued to bo flat and well cultivated, but to the west we could seo the blue 
summits of a chain of mountains. 

At nine o’clock wo came to an old Hindoo bridge across the river Sonk, opposite 
Nourabad. This bridge is built of solid granite, and rests upon soatu pointed arches ; at 
each end are tAvo high obelisks, and scA'cral chd.tris break the monotonous line of the parapets. 
It is a remarkable structure, and one of the few existing specimens of this style of architec- 
ture ; in which, however, the Indians had arrived at a high degree of perfection. It was 
built in the sixteenth century with the alms collected by a society of goussains, or 
philanthropic beggars, who went from A’illage to village collecting and selling consecrated 
oils ; whence its name of Tali-ka-pottl, or llridge of the Oil-merchant. 

Under the Padishahs, Nourabad was an important town, and the capital of one of the 
provinces of northern Malwa. Tin? high embattled walls, defended by square towers, and 
the monumental gates still give it a fine appearance. Wo stopped here a few minutes, in 
order to visit a palace built by the Emperor Aurungzeb; in tin? garden enclosing which 
is the mausoleum of the celebrated Gouna Pegum, who died in 177 o, and who was the 
author of the famous “ Taza-hi-Taza ” and other popular poems. 

On leaving Nourabad wo could see the hills which surround Gwalior ; but before 
reaching them wo met with an accident, which put a sudden stop to our progress. At 
Dholcpore avc had been presented Avith a magnificent houda Avith velvet (nishions, supported 
by two gilt swans, which must have been in existence a great many years. It suddenly 
came in tAVO, and it was a mere chance that wo were not precipitated off the top of the 
elephant. Our position now was anything but pleasant, the fact of our seiA'ants haA'ing 
preceded us with the horses compelling us, in spite of the intoh'rablc heat, to continue our 
journey on foot, carrying the broken remains of the houda. IIoAvever, about a mile from 
GAA'alior we met a country cart, in Avhich we placed the houda ; and avo once more mounted 
our elephant, riding astride on his back. Such Avas the soiTy plight in Avhieh avo reached 
the bimgalow of GAvalior, after having counted upon making a triumphal entry with our 
golden swans ! 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

GWALTOn. 

History of Gwalior. — Tho Fortress. — Palace (»f tlie Pal King. — Jain Temples. — A Buddhist Temple. — The Ravine 

of Ourwhai, or the Happy Valley. — The Jains. 

UTiciont city of Gwalior, Avhich must not bo confounded with the modem town 
that Tiame, nor Avitli tho Mulirattu camp of the Scindias, is situated on tho 
immit of a steep and isolated rock, S42 feet in height at tho north end, where 
it is highest, Jind a mile and a half in length; its greatest breadth is 300 yards. Its 
position and tho e.\terior a2)pearanco of its fortifications, behind which rise numerous 
monuments, remind one of Chittore, tho famous capital of Meywar. 

This rock, which is a block of basalt toi>ped with sandstone, stands like a sentinel at the 
entrance of a valley ; and above tho slopes at its foot rise pointed cliffs, forming natural 
ramparts, on which arc built tho fortifications of the town. 

Tradition places tho date of the founding of Gwalior soveml centuries before tho 
Christian era.* Tho attention of the Aryan colonists from the valley of the Chumbul 
l)robably was early attracted by tho admirable natui’al position of this rock. Tho first to 
establish theinselvos here Averc no doubt the anchorites, who Avcrc sent forth in such 
nund)ers by tho Indian schools of philosophy in the seventeenth and sixteenth centuries 
before tho Christian era, as is attested by the numerous caverns, formed by man, in 
tho sides of tho rock. In 773 liajah Sourya Sena coniijhded a system of defence round the 
plateau by constructing ramparts. Tho KltehAvas held the fortress until tho reign of Tej 
Pal Doula, who, upon being expelled by tho Chohans in 907, founded the dynasty of Ambir. 
Sultan Shahab Gudin’s generalissimo, Koutub Eibcck, took it from the Chohans in 1196; 
and thirty-eight years later it Avas again taken by the Emperor Altamsh after a long 
siege. In 1410, tho Touar Rajpoots got possession of it, and held it until 1519, when it was 
finally attached to tho crown of Delhi by Ibrahim Lodi. At the dismemberment of the 
Mogul empire, it fell alternately into tho hands of the Jats and Malirattas. In 1779 it 
was garrisoned by Sciudia, from whom it was taken by a British force under Major Popham, 
and it was again made oA'cr to Scindia by tho treaty of 1805. 

But tho vicissitudes of the ancient fortress did not end hero. In 1857, the Maharajah 
Scindia having refused to countenance tho roA'olt, tho rebels, under the command of one of 
Nana Sahib’s captains, took tho place; but General Sir Hugh Rose dislodged them by 
planting his batteries on the surrounding heights, and, for the purpose of protecting the 
young king from his rebellious subjects, the English kept possession of tho plateau. 

The present toAvn of Gwalior extends to the north and cast of tho fortress, being bAnnwuxi 
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in between the rock and the river Sawunrika. It Avas a largo and liandsoino settlement, 
containing thirty or forty thousand inhabitants ; but the founding of a new capital by the 
Scinditis, at a distance of about tAVo miles, Avas a dcath-bloAV to its graudexir, the higher 
branches of trade and the nobility having followed the Court to Lashkar. The architecture 
of its stone houses is, for the most part, handsome ; but the streets are naiTOW and crooked. 
It is probjible that at one time there AA'as a largo suburb round the foot of the ascent 
leading to the fortress, but it was not until the sixteenth century that the toAvn assumed 
its present proportions. There arc no monuments to bo found of an earli(T date ; and the 
two worthy of remark arc the Jummah Mu.sjid, a handsome mosque, flanked by two lofty 
minarets, and the Hatti IbirAvaza, or “Gate of the Elephants,” a eurious triumphal arch, 
situated on a mound at the entrance to the toAvn. 

I’he bazaars of Gwalior contain several manufactures pecidiar to the place, such as silken 
fabrics, embroidered in gold, for turbans ; sams, or cotton scarfs for Avomen, and curious 
stuffs in the most brilliant colours. A A’eiy fair trade is carried on in these articles. 

Two flights of steps, one on the cast and the other on the Avest, lead up to the forti'ess ; 
of Avhich that on the cast is a notable achicA'cment, since it had to be cut out of the solid 
rock. It is the more ancient of the tAA'o; and, although on a very steep incline, it is 
I)ractieablo for horses and elephants. 

In order to reach this elcA'ation, you must traverse the whole length of the lower toAra; 
and the entrance to it is guarded by an embattled fortification and gtiard-houses. Ilidden 
among the trees, at a short distance, stands a largo palace, the exterior of Avhich is 
oniamcntcd with bright blue enamel. FIa'c monumental gates, placed at intervals, and still 
arnu'd Avith portcullis and h<?avy iron doors, guard the access to the fortress. From tin' 
first, Avhieh is a sph'ndid triumphal arch Avith a Saracenic archAA’ay, and surmounted by a 
tier of small columns, commences the causoAvay, which, although Avide and Avell kept, is a 
long and fatiguing ascent ; and thence also commences a series of monuments, bas-reliefs, 
caA'crns, and cistenis, forming a natural museum of great interest to tb(f ai’chicologist. 
Even the rocks Avhich overhang the road merit his attention, for they cemtain numerous 
chambcr.s, altars, and statues, Avhich are reached by naiTOAV paths, requiring a steady head 
and a sure and practised foot. 

Between the third and fourth gate are some huge tanks, excavated otit of the soH<l 
rock, and fed by springs. The capitals of the pillars Avhich support the ceiling api)ear above 
the water, and one can scarcely distinguish the bottom in the obscurity. Near these tanks 
the surface of the rock, Avhich has been made smooth and even, is covered Avith numerous 
bas-reliefs ; one of the largest of Avhich, representing an elephant and rider, still is easily 
distinguishable in sj)itc of considerable mutilation : and further on is a head (tf Siva. 

Opposite the fourth gate is a small monolith of great antiquity, supposed to date from 
the fifteenth century. It is a temple cut out of a single block of stone, and consists of a 
small sqAiaro room, entered by a peristyle and croAvned Avitli a pyramidical spire. The 
upj)cr portion of the latter, having been destroyed, has been replaced by a small dome in 
straicAvork ; and a few sculptures surround the entrance to the sanctuary and the altar. 

On the summit of the hill stands King Pal, which springs from the very brink of 
the precipice. It is supported by six towers, and pierced by only a few largo windows 
ornamented Avith balconies and pilasters. Sculptured bands, Ja'fn arches, and indented 
cordons relieve the monotony of the massive exterior, and give it a peculiarly light and 
graceful appearance. The spaces between the Jain arches of tho gallery are filled in 
and covered with mosaics in enamelled bricks, representing palm-trees on a blue ground ; 
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and each tower is surmounted by a lantern with a double iw of columns. It is difEcult 
to imagine a grander or more liarmonious effect than that produced by this gigantic 
edifice, combining rampart and palace in one. 

At the south angle of the palace is a gateway, which gives access to the interior 
of the fortress, and through which you enter a narrow street that overlooks the lateral 
frontage of the palace. This is built on the s;uiie plan as the exterior, but here the 
stone is completely hidden by enamel. Bands of mosaics reiwesenting candedabra, Brahma 
ducks, elephants, and p<nicocks in blue, rosc-eolom*, green, and gold, give this immense 
blank wall an incomparably beautiful app<^arancc. The bricks of which these mosaics 
are composed still retain their primitive brilliancy of colour and delicacy of shading, 
though t('n eenturies have passed over them. I know t)f no country in the world 
where- an architect has succeeded so well in giving a graceful appearance to a heavy 
blank wall. 

The exact date of the construction of these facings is unkirown, though it is certain 
that they Avere the Avork of a Bajpoot prince of the name of Bal ; but, as scA’cral Chandela 
and IvachAva chiefs bore this name, it is difficult to fix the date more precisely than 
betAveen the eighth and ninth centuries. 

Tlu! palace of the kings of (lAvalior covers an immense area on the east of the plateau ; 
but it Avas not the work of a single prince ; the most ancient portions of it date back 
to the sixte(?nth century. Each dynasty enlarged the mass of buildings, and the Moguls 
themselves made considerable additions to it. The inti'rior of the palace of Pal is 
extremely simph} in style. The various stories, which you enter through roAVS of square 
pillars, overlook the large paved courts ; and the rooms are Ioav, Avith flat ceilings. 

Among these ruins a portion of the ancient palace of the YaishnaA^i kings may still 
bo seen. The thick Avails, pierced with triangular openings, are somcAA'hat in the ssime 
style as the eomdors of the Mexican temples. It is to be regretted that so much of 
this part of the palace has already been <lestroyed. 

The northern extremity of the plateau, which gradually becomes narrower and naiTOAA’or, 
Avas entirely covered by the palaces of the Emperors Akbar and Jehanghir; but you do not 
find here the magnificent buildings of Agra or of Delhi. It is e\'ident that those Averc mere 
jirovincial residences. There are, nevertheless, a graceful d(?AA’ani-khas aiul a small zenanah, 
containing some fine galleries. 

Of the houses of the ancient toAvn nothing noAv remains but a mass of rubbish, AA'hich 
coA'crs the aa’IioIc plateau. In the excavations of these ruins by the English, several distinct 
layers of dihru Avere found to exist; which proACs that the toAvu AA'as destroyed several 
times, and Avas ailways rebuilt on the ruins of the former town. These Avorks liaA'c led to 
the discoA'ery of A'arious coins and imi)lemente, but I am not aware that any use has been 
made of them to determino the various dates in the history of Gwalior. 

On one of the plateaux which jut out from the castem slope of the mountain rises tho 
imposing temple of Adinath, one of the finest specimens of Ja’in architecture of tho sixteenth 
century. The ground plan of the temple is in tho form of a cross ; and the eJutori, or portion 
of it set apart for the faithful, is crowned Avith a dome. Tho spire Avliich surmounted the 
sanctuary must have been nearly double its height, but it is now in ruins. The entire 
edifice rests upon a richly sculptured pedestal. A handsome portico leads into the chaoriy 
from which you gain access to tho interior of the temple— a vast hall surrounded by two 
tiers of galleries, o|)en to the air. At the farther end is a sombre chapel, rich in scnlptures, 
but noAV despoiled of its idol, with a balcony on each side, forming tho extremity of the 
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lateral naves ; and four ouonnoiis square pillars, in the centre of the temple, snpj)ort the 
heavy stone ei'iling. The cupola of the dome, upheld by innumerable pilasters, is visible 
thi'ough a largo circular opening in tlio roof, and appears as though suspended above the 
temple. Photography alone can do justice to the elaborate details in tlie rich decorations 
of this building; but, unfortunately, Mussulman vandalism has already aeconqdished its 
work of mutilation in beheading all the statues. Nearly all the sculptures are in full relief, 
instead of the usual bas-reliefs. The magnificent arabesques Avhich omaiiKmt the pillars are 
particularly worthy of attention. They arc simply cut in the polished stone, with clear 
sharp edges. 

This temple may bo classed with the Arai-din-ka-Jhopra of Ajmeer, and the sanctuaries 
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of Mount Aboo, among the finest productions of the Vcdyavhans. The English evidently 
wish to spare it, but this will not save it from destruction, for already it is so much shaken 
that, unless immediate steps are taken for its preservation, the next monsoons will throw it 
down. 

A great number of religious buildings, most of them Jain, encircled the temple. At 
the time of iny first visit they were being pulled down ; and, on my return a few months 
later, there was no trace of them left. The destruction of these temples has brought to 
light a multitude of ancient statues, some of them Buddhist, which were hidden in the 
foundations. 

Not far from here a wide rampart (probably the wall of the town of Sourya Sena), 
extending across the plateau, divided it in two } but at the date of my visit it was being 
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l)l(»Avn lip. Af^ainst the inner side of this rampart Avere built numerous chapels ; in one of 
Avhieli, half buried by the rubbish, I discoA’ered a beautiful statue of a ivoinan reclining on a. 
sleeping lion. Its arlistie gi’ouping and purity of outline gaA'o it soincAvhat of a Greek 
ehai'aeter. I pointed it out to the officer Avho aecompanicH.! me, and hope thus to have saved 
it from the general destruction. 

AN'(! came at last to the Vihara temple, one of the most remarkabh* buildings in Givalior. 
It is situated exactly in the centre of the plateau; and from the plains, at a considerable 
distance, you can see its monumental tower of stone, AV'hieh I’ises to a height of more than a 
hundred and twenty feet. Against the entrance front is a spacious portico ; but, as the 
dome has fallen in, it is difficult to judge of oi-iginal appearance. A large apartment 
occupies the ground floor of the temple, in which there used to stand a gigantic statue of 
lluddha, the outline of Avhieh still remains on the wall at the back; and above this are 
apartments con’csponding to the five storu's of the pyramid. Sculptured pediments over 
the square doors are the only ornaments of the low(‘r walls ; and the Avidest sides of the 
liyramid arc simply decorated Avith some lightly sculptured cordons and a fcAV alcoA'cs 
and niches, but not a single idol ; Avhile the lesser sides arc entirely taken up by an 
imitation of the great AvindoAV in the Ihiddhic temple of VisAA'akarma at Ellora. The plinths 
of the principal door are cov('red Avith remarkable bas-reliefs, representing groups of Avomen 
carrying standards, Avhich gi*eatly resemble the sculptures in the temple of Sanchi. 

It is most imiwrtant that the real origin of this monument should be satisfactorily 
determined ; for, could it be ])roved to be Ibiddhie, it Avoxild be the sole representative of 
those innumerabh' Viharas Avhich the Chinese traA’ellers of the fourtcc'nth and seventeenth 
centuries have so avcU described to us. Then; is, hoAVCA'or, no doubt that tlu' Ja'ins took 
possession of the temple at an unknoAVU date, and adapted it to their oAvn Avorship. 

In its vicinitj' extend the long lines of tlu' English barracks, Avhieh are hu’ge, aa'cU 
Aentilated, extremely clean, and admirably adapted to this murderous climate. On the; 
other side of tlu; barracks theiv are some large tanks cut out of the rock, like those 
of (^'hittore, designed for the purpose of collecting rnit-AA'afer, in case of the failure of the 
springs on the plateau ; but being too open, and exposed to the sun, the Avater in them soon 
becomes impure and muddy. 

On the west of the plateau the Avail of rock has been split nearly in tAvo by a couA'ulsion 
of nature, Avhich has l(*ft a deep and narroAV gorge betAveeii Iavo steep precipices. This gorge 
is called by the nath'cs Ourwhai, and it is to it that the mountain owes its ancient celebrity. 

This sombre a'uIIcj', to Avhieh the sun’s lays, intercepted by tlu' overhanging walls of 
rock, rarely iienetrated, must at once have attracted the mystical Jain philosophers. Here 
they discovered numerous springs, Avhich kejit up a perpetual freshness of atmosphere, and 
developed a vegetation in the deep recesses unusual in this country. Ourwhai became the 
scene of their most mysterious rites, and their colossal idols were ranged along tho whole 
length of tho valley. It would be difficult to find, oA’cn in India, a site more admirably 
adapted by nature for a temple of one of the primitiA^e religions of man. Even now, on 
entering tho ravine (Avhich the English have strangely christened tho Happy Valley), 
one is struck by tho grand and mysterious aspects of this natural temple. You are 
enveloped in a damp, cold atmosphere ; and, in tho gloom, gigantic forms Avith Sphinx 
faces and red eyes appear through the tangled brunches of the creeping-plants. "What 
must have been the terror of tho neophyte on entering for the first time this awful sanctuary, 
with its immense altars, its idols, and its mysteriously lighted caverns, Avhen oven a sceptical 
European cannot contemplate the scene withoiit a shudder ! 

B B 
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But ('Von Ounvlm'i’s days Avc'ro numlicrcd. On roturning in T)('f*oml)or, 18G7, I found 
tlic troos out do-n ii, the statues licwn in pieces by the piekax('s of llie •\\ orkineii, and a new 
road, eonsirueted by the English, running through the ravine, which was filled with (ho 
ruins of the C’handela and Touar i)alaecs and (ho idols of (lu; Buddhists and (he Jains. 

Tlio rocks on either side of (ho ravine rise perpendioularly (o a height of ninety feet 
from (he ste(' 2 > bank of rubbish on both sides of the road. The face of I ho preoi 2 )iec on tho 
left is covered for a distance of five hundred iiaoos with statues cut in tho solid rock. These 
statues, of which there are a considerable number, repi-esent all the Jaiu ^J’irthankars, and 
vary in size from an idol of a foot high to a colossal figui-o of forty feet. The Tir- 
thankars arc pourtrayed either standing, with their arms hanging doAvn, or sitting Avith 
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their legs crossed, in tho usual posture of tho Buddhas. Tlio figures are stiff and dispro- 
portioned; the bodies are naked; and tho faces remind one of tho Egyptian Sphinx, with 
enormous eyes, thick lips, and the lobes of tho ears hanging down to the shoulders. The 
heads of these monsters are covered Avith circular mitres ornamented Avith little balls. Some 
traA’cllers have tried to prove that this head-gear Avas intended to rei)resent tho crisp woolly 
curls Avhich are tho characteristic of the negro, and have thus concluded that the idols Avero 
<if African type ; but the border round tho mitre condemns the hypothesis. Each statue is 
placed in a sculfdured niche, sumounted by a dais, and stands on an altar bearing tho 
“ Panchun,'^ or tho distinctiA'c sign of the Tirthankar. 

One of the juincipal figures is that of the Tirthankar Adinath (an engraving of which 
is here given), the fabulous founder of the Jain religion. It is now completely liidden 
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by Iho now road constructed by the English. A little faj-lber on is the statue of I’arusnath, 
which stands in a deep niche, and measui’cs no loss than sixty feet in height. The rock also 
contains several small s(|uare chambers, evidently the dwellings of the priests; in one of 
which is a very pretty model of a temple, carved out of a single block of sandstone. 

The wall of rock to the right is somewhat poor in sculptures, though it has some 
intere.sting features ; the most striking of which is the cavern of the Tirthankars. This 
chambi'r, which is entered through several arches, contains three colossal ligures, twenty 
f('ct high ; but, the front having fallen in, it is diffieidt of access. 

Xo inscription has y('t been found that can determine the precise date of these statues, 
although rrinsej) has discovered the name of a Tarapani or Toraiiaina king, Avho reigned in 
the third century of our era. It is probabh; that the excavations at Ourwhai extended over 
a period of several centuries, dating from before the Christian era up to the ninth century. 

Of all the religious Avhich have flourished and still exist throughout India, that of the 
Jains is certainly the one which most merits our attention, for it has left us the most 
mai’vellous eolleetiou of monuments, from the basilicas of Mount Aboo to tho Khecrut 
Ivhoumb of Chittore. 

The Jains possess numerous religious books, the translation of which woidd throw great 
light on tho remote ages of Indian history. According to these, the origin of Jainism dates 
back hundreds of centuries before the Christian eiu. It is, at all events, proved to have 
existed before the appeai’ance of Sakya Mouni ; and it is even possible that the doctriiu'S of 
the latter were only a tran-sformalion of the Jaiu religion. The Buddhists indeed aflirm 
that ^lahavira, the last Ja'fn Tirthankar, was Sakya’s instructor. 

About tho twelfth century the disaffectioii of the Bajpoots deprived the Jai'ns of a great 
portion of their influence. Tho Brahmins had gained this warlike class over to tlxo new 
pantheism by otfering them the title and prerogatives of the ancient Khashatryas: but if 
tho Ja’ins have lost tho allegiance of the Bajpoots, to whom the fierce woi*ship of Iswara was 
more congenial, they liaA'o retained that of the majority of tho influential class of tho 
merchants, which is also shared by tho Yai'shnavas. To this day they possess a large 
portion of the wealth of India; and they number among their adherents the heads of tho 
principal houses of Bombay and Calcutta. 

Only tho Bhikchoiis are called Jains, or the “purified;” the faithful bear tho name of 
Arahat. The former are marked on the forehead with sandal-xvood ; and they wear cloths 
over their mouths, and cany brooms with Avhich they respectfully brush away any' insects 
they' como across. They extend this respect for animal life to such an extreme that they 
sternly refuse to touch animal food. I have already' described their celebrated Pinjrapol, or 
hospital for animals. 

Tho Jains are tho greatest, indeed, one may almost say, tho only' architects of India ; for 
the other sects have but copied their earlier monuments : and in fact the whole of tho 
Indo-Mussulman architecture was tho work of tho Jain school. The Ilindoos have given, 
them tho name of Vedy'avhan, or magic builders. 

Tho entmneo to the ravine of Ourwhai is guarded towards the plain by a lino of mossivo 
ramparts, constructed by tho Emperor Shemsoodeeu Altamsh in the year 1235 ; at tlie foot 
of which are some deep wells of excellent water. They are round, and of an immense 
diameter; and a vvinding staircase in tho stone wall descends to the level of tho water. 
These also aro the work of Jain architects. 

Leaving tho fortress and going romid to the south-east face of the mountain, you find 
another interesting group of Jain sculptures. The surface of the rock, to a distance of 
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t\vo Imntlrccl paces, has been dressed so as to form a smooth and even ■wall; and the 
excavations t'xtc'iid along the lower portion of this wall, opening on to a small terraeo 
hnilt on the slope of the liill. The first group on the left comprises nine colossal statues 
of Tirthaukars, thirty f(!(?t in height, placed in a nielu', with a Avail in front of it pierced 
Avith doors, AA'hich conceals most of them. The heads of these statues have he<'n much 
mutilated by the iMussulmans. Thence you pass into a small chamber, containing 
some bas-reliefs and the figui'O of a Tirthankar in a crouching posture. A door in this 
chamber leads to a tank, Avhich is excaA'ated in the interior of the mountain. Following 
the paA'cd footpath Avhieh surroimds the tank, you come to another chamber, of largcu* 
dimensions, which is entirely occupied by a statue of Adinath, thirty-five feet high. Tlu^ 
idol is encompassed by richly sculptured decorations, and the cushion on AA'hich it is seated 
bears a long inscinption ; Avhile a stream of light falls on its face from a AvindoAV ornamented 
Avith pilasters, jdaced high up in the Avail. On one side of this room is a long alcove, in 
Avhich are nine colossal figures of Tirfhankai*s, standing in a roAV ; and aboA'o each statue 

there is a canopy of richly sculptured st(tne. 
This part of the mounlain contains no less than 
tAA'elve of these i*ooms, in each of which one 
or more colossal statue is to bo found. Most 
of these are from tAventy to thirty feet high ; 
and I measured oik', the face of which AA'as no 
loss than five feet in h'ligtli. The heads of 
some of these statues arc encircled AA'ith croAvns 
of serpents; others Avear on the toj) of their 
mitres the Kalpa Vrish, or tree of science, 
Avhich consists of throe branches, and des('rves 
attention on account of its resemblance to the 
mystic symbol of the fJuddhisls. 

The excaA'ations on the south-east of (twa- 
lior arc even more curious than those of 
OurAA’hai; but tluiy arc Aery little knoAvn, 
even by the native inhabitants. I’lie stone 
and oven the paintings are in such a good 
state of j)reserA'ation that, to judge from their appearance, you AA'ould not take tluan to bo 
more than a few centuries old. 'J’his is due to their position, for instead of being simply 
sculptured on the face of the rock, each statue is placed in a chamber, Avhich completely 
shelters it from rain and Avind. It is probable, hoAvever, that they wore, not constructed 
before the sixth century, and some of them date only from the elcA'cnth and tAV(*lfth centuries. 

Follow'ing the crest of the hill for a distance of ten miles, you find at intervals, for 
the whole length of the mountain, innumerable bas-reliefs, statues, and excavations, the 
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description of AA'hich AA'ould AA'C'ary the reader. 

From the foregoing descriptions of the Avonders of GAvalior it Avill bo se(*n that this 
fortress funiishcs one of the most valuable collections of Indian monuments, since avo 
• an here trace all the phases of the Jai'n and Hindoo architecture, from the second century 
before (.‘hrist to the tliirteenth and fourteenth centuries of om* era. 

1 cannot (piit this subject Avithout addressing a few Avords of thunks to Major 13 

and the otHcors of the 103rd llegiment, who, during the whole pei’iod ot my stay at GAA'alior 
shoAved me the most friendly hospitality, and cordially assisted me in my explorations. 
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TJIK (.'OUItT OF SCINDIA. 

Origin of the ^Faliralla Power. — Tlu* Cossaehs <»f India. — The Slipper-hearer of Ilia Ptdshwali. — Daolut Rao Scindia 
and the Freiieh OfVicors. — (Icncral Perron.- — Tin; Possessions of Scindia. — The Mahratta Camp of Crwalior, its 
Ra/aars and Monuuienis. — The King displays his Horsemanship. — An Interview with the Maharajah. — The 
Durbar and the Nautch Girls. 



E IVIuliuviijuh Sointlia, Iviiif' of flwalior, is now tlio most iiowcrful nalive sovereign 
of .1 lindostan, and, with the (Juieowai*, King of iiaroda, and Jlolkar of Indore, 
represents tliat great Mahratta power which, ('xoept for tlie intervention of the 
Englisli, would have restored India to the Hindoos. 

The name of IMalia Eaehtra (Great Kingdom) is given to that vast tract of country 
which lies between the Deccan and llindostan, bordered on one side by the Yindhya 
Mountains and on the other by the ‘Western Ghats, and which is now divided into the 
j)rovinces of Kandei.sh, Poonah, Kagpore, Aurungahad, Deejapore, &c. The tenitory is 
intersected by nnmerous chains of mountains, which form a network of well watered 
and fei’tile valle 3 ’s. 

The Mahrattas, who inhabit this country, haA'c from the remotest antiquit)' been a 
strong and self-reliant nation. For the most part husbandmen or shepherds, they were 
content to remain among their native mountains, and, owing to their excessive pride and 
intrepiditA', succeeded in retaining the most conudeto liberty" and ind«*pendence. The 
(‘ountiy Avas divided into states or communes, Avhich Avere govenied by the patcls or mayors 
of the A’illagcs ; and, even Avhen the AA'ar of iiulepeiuh'ncc had I’esultcd in a Mahratta 
mouarehj’, the sovereigns retained, as their first title, that of patelj and to this da}-, in 
spite of the English dominion, tin? Maha llachti’a has preserved its ancient institutions, such 
as the puuchayet, or elective assemblj", and the independence of its communes. 

It AA’as about the middle of the seventeenth century that the great Sivaji Bhousa 
appeared among these rude and uncultivated jicasants ; and the dream of this great genius 
Avas the liberation of the Hindoo people, and the overthroAV of Mussulman domination. 
The Maha Ilaehtra laid alAA'ays resisted the invadei’S, and had only nominally recognised the 
supremacy of the Padishah. Sivaji commenced his great work at the age of seventeen, 
and raised himself in a few jears from the rank of a petty chieftain to that of supremo 
.sovereign, and aa'US recognised as such bj' the Emperor of Delhi. The religious intolerance 
of Auruiigzeb, so contrary to the politic lenity of his predecessors, raised the Hindoo people 
in revolt, and the incursions of the Mahrattas became a religious crusade. The national 
feeling once roused, the Mahrattas rose as one man, and this nation of shepherds and 
peasants became an army Avhich overran the richest provinces of tho empire. 

The Mahrattas lu’e born liorscmen ; and the country abounds with small horses, which 
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are ugly, biit clover, active, anil wonderfully sure-footed. It was of such elements that 
the national aiany was eoxniwsed, consisting of light cavalry, more adapted for pillage than 
for open warfare, and all armed with lances ; very few carrying muskets. Their squadrons 
Bi)rcad like a cloud over the countiy they intended to plunder, advanidiig imracn.se distances, 
and disappearing at the approach of the heavy cuirass-armed cavalry of the ]\foguls. 

General Malcolm has described the organization of these Indian Cos.sacks, against whom 
ho had constantly to light. Each year at the close of th<> rainy season (during Avhich all 
hostilities cease), the festival of the Dupai-a was the signal for tlie re-opening of the 
campaign. The soldiers from all the neighbouring villages Hocked to the Mahratta 
standard, when the army staided on the march, with no other provision for the cam- 
paign than the food and forage which each man carried at his saddle-bow. riunder was 
therefore necessary to their existence, but it was carried on in a regular and systematic 
manner. The booty taken by the soldiers Avas ‘all can-ied to the cam]), and divided among 
them under the superintendence of the officci*s. Besides this, each soldier received regular 
pay, which was derived from the taxes pi’eviously levied ui)on the towns. Overrunning 
the richest provinces like a torrent, the army was constantly recruiti'd by the accession of 
Hindoo adventurers and malcontents, so that after each successive defeat it became stronger 
than it was at the commencement of the campaign. 

Like Charlemagne, who wept on beholding the Norman shii)s on the Seine, old 
Aurungzeb, the last of the Great Moguls, frresaAV that lhe.so bandits would cause the ruin 
of the throne of Buber ; and he made energetic attempts to put them down, and succeeded 
sev'cral times in overthrowing them, but never could completely annihilate this terrible foe. 
After his death, in order to arrest their devastations, the indolent Shah Allum relinquished 
to them the fourth part of the revenue of those provinces which were exposed to their 
incursions. From that day the Mogul empire has virtually ceased to exist. 

The Scindias Avere a powerful Mahratta family of husbandmen, of the Sudra caste, 
and of the province of Sattara. The first Avho carried arms and rescued their name from 
obscurity was Banaji Scindia. About the year 1725 he came to the Court of Poonah, 
and obtained the important post of slipper-bearer to the PeishAvah; and, while there, 
an accidental misdemeanour proved the cause of his ultimate good fortune. One day 
the Peishwah was presiding at a prolonged Council of State ; Ilanaji fell asleep in the 
antechamber; and, after the audience, the king-minister, in looking for his slippers, found 
his servant asleep, with the slippers tightly clutched to his bosom. The PcishAvah Avas so 
touched by this proof of fidelity and doA’otion to liis person that he raised Scindia to the 
highest functions of the state. Eanaji’s power increased rapidly; he became one of the 
most popular leaders of the Mahratta troops ; and on his death ho left a vast kingdom, 
in the very centre of Malwa, to his son Miihaji. 

The sanguinary battle of Paniput, Avon in 1761 by the Sultan Ahmed, arrested for a 
time the progress of the Mahratta power. Mahaji Scindia fell, Avounded by a teniblo 
stroke from an axe, and was left among the dead ; until ho was found by a hlmii (water- 
carrier), who conveyed him to the Deccan. On returning to the court of Poonah, Scindia 
by degrees got the entire administration of affairs into his OAvn hands; but, like a true 
patriot, he employed the power he thus acquired in the service of the Peishwah, respecting 
the institutions of his country, and rejecting the advances of the English, who recognised 
him as the sovereign of Malwa and Doab. He died in 1794, leaving his crown to his 
nephew Baolaut Eao Scindia, a child of thirteen, who, with remarkable energy, succeeded 
in dispersing all his rivals, and in seating himself firmly on his throne. 
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Daolut Kao, who was the inveterate enemy of the English, extended his kingdom as far 
as the Punjaub, and sueceeded in possessing liimself of the person of the Padishah, to 
whom he assigned a pension. The one idea of this prince was to replace his undisciplined 
hordes by a powerful army, capable of competing with the English ; and his incursions into 
the Deccan brought him into communication with some hVench adventurers, the remnant 
of Lalley’s ai’my, who had remained in the country, offering their services to all who were 
hostile to the English. Scindia thus attracted to his court Do Koigne, Jean Baptiste, Lalley 
(the nejihew). Perron, and many others; who transformed the Mahratta army into those 
well-organized battalions before which the English were frequently obliged to retreat. 

The incessant struggle between Scindia and the English terminated finally to the advan- 
tage of the latter. The disaffection of Perron was a fatal blow to Daolut Kao ; for, although 
foiTOcrly only a sergeant in the Ercneli army, he now acquired a degree of power which 
jdaced him almost on a level with his master. History, from the English point of view, 
portrays him as an aiTogant and iJusillanimous upstart ; but T must be permitted to deny 
this charge, and to say that PeiTon’s only fault was that he allowed himself always to bo 
guided by tlui one motive of interest; whereas, if he had played his part bettor, he might, 
with the sujjport of the Punjaub, have completely stopped the British invasion. Alarmed 
at the advance of the English, and defeat (id by Lake at Aligurh, Perron accepted the over- 
ture's (»f Jjord "Wellesley (W(‘lIington) and retired to Chandemagore with a considcrabhi 
fortune ; and this mean treachery was a death-blow to that heroic band of Frenchmen who 
had caused so much uiu'asiness to the English. 

(General Bounpiion, a Parisian, tried to carry on the war, but, being defeated under the 
walls of Delhi, he was obliged to surrender himself to the English ; and finally, at the battle 
of Tiaswari (Novi'inber 1st, 180o), Daolut Kao was completely overpowered, in spite of 
the ])rodigious ('fforts of the French officers, and obliged to negotiate a peace; the most 
important clause of the treaty being that he should dismiss all the Frenchmen, and never 
emidoy them again in his service. The struggle was renewed shortly afterwards, but, 
once more vanquished, Scindia consented to a final peace with the East India Company, 
in 1818, and agreed to abandon his rights over Delhi and the Padisha, to retire 
beyond the Chumbul, and to allow the English to fonii two camps of occupation within his 
territory. 

Jankhaji, the successor of Daolut Kao, died in 1843, without issue; whereupon the 
English were forced to take part in the quarrels which followed respecting the succession ; 
and it was not until after the two battles of Punniar and Maharajpore that they Succeeded 
in placing on the throne the nephew of Jankhaji. 

Tho territories of Scindia extend from the Chumbul to the Sfitpoora Mountains, and 
the area comprises about 33,000 square miles, including Western Malwa, a portion of 
Bundolcund, of Haraouti, and of Omultwara. Tho population is estimated by some at 
four millions, by others at more than six millions; but tho absence of a regular census 
renders all such computations somewhat doubtful. 

The administration of tho country is far superior to that of the other States of India. 
This superiority and tho able government for the last few years are duo to the first minister, 
Sir Dinkur Eao, a man of great capacity, to Avhom tho country was intrusted during tho 
minority of tho prince. It was ho who prevented tho young maharajah from joining in the 
revolt of 1837 ; and thus ho not only preserved Scindia’s independence but also saved tho 
cause of tho English ; for, had Scindia chosen, ho could have raised the whole of Kajwara, 
from Bombay to tho Jumna. As a reward for these services, Dinkur Bao was knigbfftd by 
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the Queen. The English keep np three permanent camps of occupation in Scindia’s 
territories — Morar, Jhansie, and Sipri. 

The present eapital is Gwaliorka Lashkar, or the CamiJ of Gwalior. When Madhaji 
invaded Hindostaii, he established his head-<iuarters near GAvalioi’, in the kingdom of Johnd ; 
and desiring to maintain the Mahratta hordes under his command in active sendee, and to 
prevent them from intermixing -with the conquered pcQple, he formed a permanent camp on 
this spot, whero ho himself lived under canvas among his soldiers. This camp became his 
capital, whence he plundered and devastated the surrounding countries, shutting himself 
up in his stronghold during the rainy season. Gradually the tents were replaced by huts, 
where the soldiers lived, surroimded by their families ; bazaars spiting up ; the king’s tent 
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was transformed into a palace, and the camp became a town. Although it still bears the 
name of Lashkar, it is now one of the finest cities of India, and its population amounts to 
three hundred thousand. 

The dak bungalow of Gwalior, where we alighted, is situated in the plain on the west, 
which separates the fortress from the capital. It stands at the foot of a picturesque range of 
hills, consecrated to the monkey-god Hunouman, and at the entrance of the suburb of Satti 
Ghati (or Broken Mountain), thus named from the deep cutting which had to bo made 
through the mountain for the road which unites the faubourg to the town. This suburb 
consists of the summer residences of the nobles of Scindia’s Court, and is one of the most 
charming spots imaginable. The valley is filled ivith an abundant vegetation ; the orange,. 
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the lemon, and the shaddock trees exhale their intoxicating perfumes, which arc diffusod by 
the damp vapours rising from the numerous tanks : above this forest of fruit-trees rise the 
perpendicular terraces of the hill, on which are built the palaces with their long stone- 
verandahs ; and hero and there a cliatri or a small temple painted in vivid colours, and a 
few small white houses, enliven the charming landscape. 

Our first care on arriving at Gwalior was to visit the English Agent at Scindia’s Court, 
Major Hutchinson, who lives at the pretty English station at Morar, some miles from the 
town. Eeing informed of our arrival by this otficer, his Highness the Maharajah sent us an 
elephant and a pundit of the Court, who was instructed to do the honours of the country. 

The first few days were devoted to visiting the marvels of ancient Gwalior, after wliich 
the pundit took us to see Lashkar and the palace. 

The town is situated on the hanks of the river Sawuurika, which is crossed by scveml 
stone bridges. The first view of it reminds one of Haroda ; it occupies almost the whole 
of a small circular valley, surrounded by barren hills, which lies to the south of the rock 
on Avhich stands the ancient fortress. The suburbs arc dirty, and cut up into narrow, 
crooked streets ; but towards the centre of the town you come to handsome wide streets, 
with rc‘gular rows of fine stone houses ; and a noisy crowd throngs the bazaai’s. At one 
end of a handsome square, planted with trees, extend the buildings of the palace, the 
exterior of which is in no way remarkable. It was built by the present king; and, 
being a mixture of Italian and Hindoo architecture (which appears to be the new Anglo- 
Indian style of building), I need scarcely say that it is very ugly. The interior of the 
palace, however, is arranged with great tiistc ; the apartments are comfortable, cool, and 
well ventilated, and open into pretty little English gardens. Some of the rooms are very 
richly ornamented, the walls being covered with frescoes and sculptured cornices, and the 
doors and windows hung with heavy draperies. During our visit to the palace, the 
maharajah sent us his compliments, accompanied by a dali, or basket of European fruits 
and vegetables, which are rare delicacies here, and are cultivated with great care in a 
portion of the royal garden. 

The palace is surrounded by the barracks, which lU’O large stone buildings, very well 
arranged and scrupulously clean ; and a little farther on is the ancient palace of the Sciudias, 
a vast group of buildings in the style of Digh. 

From here wo went to the Eoyal Nccrojwlis, where reiwsc the ashes of the first Scindias. 
The mausoleums are constructed on the j)lan of the Hindoo temples ; and the sanctuary is 
surmounted by a graceful pavilion, crowned with a dome with a thousand pinnacles of 
great beauty, above which rises a lofty spire. One is astonished to find such remarkable 
originality in monuments of so recent a date. They are built of a very hard grey sandstone, 
which takes such a high polish that unless closely examined it has all the appearance of 
marble. 

Before leaving the town wo went in search of a certain banker, Lall Govind by name, 
on whom the Bank of Agra had furnished us with a bill of exchange, that is to say, a 
houndi, a common little square piece of paper, covered with illegible Hagati characters. 
Wo succeeded with some difficulty in finding his abode, in one of tho most dismal streets 
of Lashkar, whore, in a greasy little stall, Lall was occupied in selling oil. Ho was a 
venerable but dirty Banian, of tho Jafn caste ; and on our presenting the paper ho quickly 
disappeared to tho back of his shop, whence he returned in a few minutes with the duo sum. 

Tho institution of the system of bills of exchange in India dates back to a remote 
period, and we can easily understand tho adyontago of it when one sees how dangerous it 
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is, even in the present day, to cany money about one’s person. Tlio houndi is simply 
a letter, commencing with an invocation to the god Ganesa, and mentioning the manner 
and date of payment. It bears no stamp or legal mark of any kind, but its authenticity is 
guaranteed by certain signs, which are adopted by the bankers, and known only to 
themselves. These transactions are perfectly safe; and the proof of it is that Europeans 
accept these houndis without the smallest hesitation, although they do not understand a 
word of them, and although they are often issued by disrcimtable-looking merchants upon 
correspondents at a distance of several 'hundreds of miles. 

The Court of Gwalior does not offer the same attractions to the traveller as those of 
Eai'oda and Oudeypoor. Politics and the reorganization of liis country occupy the time 
and thoughts of the prince far more than hunting and festivities ; and certainly I should 
be the last to blame him therefor. He lives with eompaiative simplicity, which to us, 
however, appears gorgeously magnificent. One is somewhat disappointed at the absence of 
pomp and disjday on coming from Oudeypoor and Jeyporo. 

On the 25th of January Major Hutchinson informed us that the maharajah would receive 
us in durbar on the following day. On our way to the palace at the appointed hour, wo 
found the streets thronged with immense crowds, and sowaris of horsemen and elephants 
were making their way towards the durbar. The cause of all this array was the approaching 
departure of the Agent, who hero enjoys the esteem of all, and to whom the nobles wished 
to pay their respects at this last interview with the king. The choubdars of the palace 
received us on the gi-and staircase, and conducted us to the audiencc-chambor, whore wo 
found Major Hutchinson and several English officers of rank. 

From a balcony we witnessed a display of the mahaiajah’s skill in horsemanship. 
Mounted on a magnificent stallion of Iman, ho went through all the evolutions of the 
high school of India. This royal tilt presented a striking scene. The king, perfectly at 
his ease, managed his steed with all the ai'dour and spirit of the Mahrattas; the nnimnl 
reared, plunged, started oft' precipitately, stopped short, pranced and jumped at his 
master’s will. Horso and rider were equipped with equal magnificence, tlus rich silken 
stufis sparkling with a profusion of gold, precious stones, and feathers ; and the pages and 
attendants in the royal livery, standing in picturesque groups at the extremities of the 
arena, completed the picture. The last dexterous feat was greeted with a general “ Wah ! 
Maharaj ! ” and the prince dismounted. 

Passing through the hall of the durbar, he took his seat on the gold and silver throne • 
while a less elevated throne on his right hand Avas occupied by the heir-presumptive, his • 
adopted son, who fills the place of the two sons he has lost. A long row of sofas for the 
accommodation of nobles and digiiitaries of the Court lined the hall on either side. 

Major Hutchinson presented us to his Highness, who rose and, after shaking hands 
conversed with us for a few moments. 

The Maharajah Syaji Scindia is a man of a remarkable physiognomy. At first sight one 
is struck by the furrowed brow, the hard mouth, and the wild and melancholy expression 
which pervades the whole eountcnanco ; but the features are full of a royal and impo sin g 
dignity, and express much sympathy and feeUng. 

He was only thirty-three years of age, but appeared mueh older. Ho was afflicted with 
an impediment in his speech, which made him so nervous before strangers that ho could 
scarcely articulate a sound. It is difficult to say whether this stammering was most painful 
to the prince or to those present, for under these circumstanees it is often difficult to keep 
one’s countenance. 
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In ordt?r to save the king the necessity of having to talk much, they have introduced the 
custom at Gwalior of having nautch-girls at one end of the audience-chamber, who sing 
incessantly during the durbar. Tho presence of these charming nautch-girls, with their fine 
eyes and brilliant costumes, greatly enlivens this monotonous ceremony ; but the incessant 
chorus of shrill voices somewhat hinders one from following the disjointed conversation of the 
king. 

Tho ceremony of utterpan, which always takes place at the close of tho durbars, is here 
performed with great solemnity. Each one present receives a muslin handkerchief, which he 
places on tho palm of his light hand; tho maharajah then rises and, going up to each 
European in tiini, poura some attar of roses on his liandkerchief, and presents liim with 
hotel leaves, areca-nnts, and cardamoms, at the same time throwing a garland of jasmin 
round his neck. One of tho ministers goes through the same ceremonies with the natives. 
The Europeans then pass one by one before the throne, and, shaking hands with the 
king and the heir-presumptive, leave the ajMirtment, escorted by the choubdars and the 
nautch-girls. 

On taking leave of mo Miijor Huchinson gave mo tho khureetas, or letters of introduction 
to the liajah of Duttiah and the Souba of Jhansi ; and he informed me that tho maharajah 
had placed an escort at our disiiosal, which was to accompany us through Bundclcund. 
Accordingly, on retnming to tho bungalow, I found a vakil awaiting me with the promised 
escort. The sowars had already pitched their tents ; tho bivouac fires were buniing ; the 
horses wore picketed, and the lances and muskets piled ; at a little distance eight strong 
camels and two fine dromoflarics were ruminating lazily ; and a hulkora, two saniwallahs, 
and several camel-drivers completed tho groui). 

Tho vakil presented these our future attendants to us ; and, after reading out the orders 
of the maharajah, he took leave of us, bearing our salaams to his master. 
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CHAPTEB XXXI. 

STATE OF DUTTlAir. 

Sounashur.— Tho Fakir of the Holy Flower. 

J AXTIABY 28/A.— "We loft the Gwalior bungalow during the night, and by sun- 

ri» we were climbing the rocky slopcB of thoKarwurOMI*. 

comroeod of circuto group., dlridcd by mnnU mvines, or cte 
of .treams fringed with the tom«ri.k. The air was imre and very Imw.ng an,l the ^ves 
^on^ed with the shrill call of the jnngle^k. Onr cn>van wom.d ,ts way, scr^^ 
like up the road; Schaumburg and myself, perched upon o.w tall drometae. ^ 

.1 .™ot bamms and their silken saddle-cloths, lending the way. Around ns was the van- 
^r^rd of our sowar-s forming a collection of typical characters that would have gladdened 
thL heart of a painter of Oriental life. All more or less in rags, for the new clothing]^ 
^ ^ ff tiehind in tho town they were mounted upon small but very fiery horses, a sort of 
™J:ifti"rih^n^^^^^ w in place of tho «.dd.e. and fte hit being a very .t™g 
X Lh sTwar receives ftom the State a gun, which .s nether mom n„r less tlmn a 
Ziino piece of Indian construction, though it is not to ho desprsed, for .t ■; 

and shoot, very true. Some of them carry . long lance or javchn, ,n adddmu to 

« weapon- and othei use a pistol, while they all have «>ve^ .lagsem, katars, m.d the 

tins 'weapon, a i . accoutrement, being composed of 

bent tulwar. They vary as much m light-hearted, fond of travel, 

E„i,«„ts, Dcceanis, and Pathans; ^ Next came the main 

end siill more of pillage, and al^ys hearing regniar monn- 

btidy of tho caravan, tho horses being led by hand, and such as fowls 

tain, of Ws, on tho top which ato the 

moukeys, parrots, or even young ^ ^ the camels), the servants afid 

Aviiigs of tlic caravan inarched the oontwallahs (men wn 
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the syces j and behind these a fovr sowars form the rear-guard. The whole of this motley 
assemblage passed the time in singing and calling out to one another. Most of them 
smoked, and they all inhaled with delight the pure air of the jungle, which is so beneficial 
to the Indian. Take a man whom in the city you will find discontented and anxious to 
shirk the least labour, and transport him to the jungle j he will become jovial and not afraid 
of hard work. The same men wlio seemed to l»e always conspiring against your interests 
suddenly become devoted to you. If a tlanger should arise, or the peasant endeavour to 
cheat you, they Avill take your part with an astonishing degree of zeal. The explanation 
of this sudden change lies in the fact tliat, in addition to the infiucnce of the jungle, the 
European when on the march lives amongst his men, and, as ho thus gets to know them 
and they him, ho treats them with gi-cater kindness, and takes an interest in what they do. 
The Indian is easily reached by kindness, which gets him to do what neither blows nor 
thi’eats would have accomplished. ]\loreover, the native who is in the service of an 
European considers himself degraded in the eyes of his fellows to a certain extent; but 
the feeling jiasses away in the jungle, wIkto he becomes the rci)rescntative of the sahib. 
He looks nj)on himself as almost a European, and the attention paid to his orders by 
the peasants and even the traders flatters his self-esteem. Towards eight o’clock we got out 
of the defile, near the pretty little town of Antri, which extends to the beginning of exten- 
sive plains, studded with solitary rocks ; and wo passed through numerous villages, which 
boro a very flourishing aspect ; amongst others Simouria, which is picturesquely built stage 
upon stage on the side of a fortified rock. At ten o’clock we reached a small bungalow 
in ruins, about a gunshot from the village of Dalva. Near this village runs the river 
Scindc, which separates the states of Scindia and Bundclcund. 

Bundelcund, or the Boundelas country, is all the mountainous region between tho 
Yindhya tableland and the Jumna, from the river Scinde in the west to tho Tonsa in the 
east. This country is very hilly, the ramifications of the Vindhyas covering it with 
small chains of mountains, between which are narrow valleys intersected by rivers, all of 
which fall into tho Jumna. The principal of these streams are the Betwah, Dhesan, and 
Cane. The northern part contains some well-cultivated plains, thickly populated ; but tho 
rest of tho country is an immense and almost virgin forest, in which only a few rare 
spots have been cleared. Tho Bundelcund forests are tho finest in India. Growing on a soil 
high above tho sea-level, well watered, and close to the tropics, they contain at once tho 
richest products of the North and tho South : tho mhowah, the bur, tho catechu, and other 
gum-trees ; from which tho native inhabitants extract many useful products. 

Bundelcund has not, however, ahvays been what it now is. Tho numerous works of art 
which are to bo found there, the vast dykes, tho ruins of great cities, show that it must have 
been inhabited by an industrious and civilised people, and that long before our era. 

In tho third century B.c. it formed part of tho Empire of Bindousara, and was for a 
long time bound up with the destinies of Magadha. Under the name of Jaujavati, it was a 
powerful kingdom, tho prosperity of which is recorded by the Chinese historian Hiouen- 
Thsang, who travelled through it in the seventh century. A century later tho Bajpoot 
tribes of tho Chandala clan invaded it, and established themselves at Mahoba; and they 
in turn wore overthrown in tho tenth century by the Chohans of Delhi, a little before the 
Mussulman invasion. Since then this country has ceased to have a political existence. 
It became the refuge of all the princes dispossessed by the Tartars, and was split up 
into countless principalities governed by small bandit chiefs who, living only on pillage, 
plunged the country into ruin. 
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In the fourteenth century, Hurdco Sing, a Kajpoot prince of the Garhwa tribe, 
having espoused a lioundi slave, was expelled from the Kshatriya caste. He left the 
Eajpoots and came to reside at the Court of a small sovereign of Central India. Some 
years after his arrival, the king’s son fell in love with his daughter, and asked for her 
hand. Hurdco gave his consent on the condition that the king and his nobles would be 
present at the marriage banquet prepared by the Boundi’s own hand ; thus forfeiting, as 
ho had himself done, the right to the rank of Kshatriya. Out of affection for his son, the 
aged king surmounted his scruples, and on the appointed day all the Court Avas seated round 
Hurdeo’s table ; at A\diich opium was mixed in the drinks handed round to the guests, who, 
being thereby rendered incapable of resistance, Averc despatched by assassins whom Hurdco 
had hired. Having thus got rid of the royal family, the GarliAva gained possession of 
the throne, and soon afteiwards made himself master of the Avliolc country. His sons and 
the numerous adherents that ho enlisted in his cause then formed a new clan knoA\Ti as 
the Houudelas, or sons of the slaA'e, and so gaA^o the country its present name of 
Boundelakimd or Bundclcund. 

The Boundelas still lay claim to the title of Eajpoots, but the other tribes of Eajasthaii 
refuse to recognise them as such, and, looking upon them as outcasts, Avill haA'o no dealings 
Avith them. Gifted Avith all the ph)’sical qualities of the Eajpoot race, they have only 
preserved the moral quality of courage. They are treacherous and cruel, and false 
as a Eoundela ” has become a Eajpoot proA^erb. 

All the Bundclcund races, indeed, are of the same impure blood, from the Hindoo 
point of A’iew. These savage countries were at one period the refuge of criminals, of 
persons expelled from their caste, of brigands and political exiles, Avho, intermixing with 
the aboriginal races, founded ncAV castes which Avere abominated by the Hindoos. Thus 
the Bundclcund Brahmin eats goat’s flesh and mutton, and drinks strong liquors. In fact, 
he is Brahmin only in name. Moreover, Bundclcund still continues to be the classic land 
of brigandism; and in its sombre forests was born the terrible religion of the Thugs. 
Upon its high table-lands the forces of the formidable insurgents fought the English 
troops in 1858, and there Kana Sahib took refuge after the massacres of CaAAmpore. There, 
too, flourished some years ago the Dacoi'ts, a sect of highAvay robbers and assassins. Nor 
is there any present sign that the country is likely to emerge from the state of barbarism 
which keeps it, so to speak, isolated from the rest of India. No important route runs 
through it, and no raihvay has yet been constructed. With the excciflion of a few 
unimportant points, it is entirely under the goA’^emment of the rajahs. It is one of the 
least knoAra parts of India ; the evil reputation of the inhabitants, and the generally 
accepted opinion that it contains no monuments of interest, having hitherto kept travellers 
away. 

January 2Wi . — In the course of the morning we crossed the Scinde, which here forms 
the frontier of the kingdom of Duttiah. It is an important river, more than half a mile 
broad, and the banks very high ; with a current so SAvift that it is difficult to ferry across ; 
and upon the opposite bank extends a large and slightly undulating jdain. About ten 
o’clock, Ave came upon a road winding through splendid forests, Avhich concealed from our 
vicAv the heights of Duttiah; and from time to time wo perceive watching-places on the 
s'uh's of the precipices — a fact which shows that these valleys abound with game. Passing 
over a v(Ty uneven peak, we suddenly saw at our feet the capital, picturesquely situated 
amidst a belt of lakes and forests. Its appearance was very charming. Above its low 
houses, Avith their roofs of red tiles, rose the steeples of innumerable temples, and, standing 
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out above them all, were two enormous sq^uaro buildings crowned with domes and clock- 
towers ; which, as our men informed us, were the royal palaces. 

The guards stopped our advance when we reached the gates of the city, and their 
captain came out, requesting us, with many indications of respect, to await the arrival 
of the Viikeel; who soon put in an ai>pearanco and told us that the rajah, informed by 
the Gwalior Agent of our coming, had prepared a residence for us outside the city. 
Conducted by the Vukcel, wo skirted the walls, and soon reached a pretty little bungalow, 
picturesquely situated at the edge of a large road, and on the banks of a jlieel The 
verandah commanded a fine view; and by the banks of the water a few tombs, together 
with groups of date-trees, foiined a beautiful perspective. Upon the other side of the 
lake was the antique palace of Uirsing Deo, crowning a slight eminence covered with 
houses and gardens ; and a little farther extended a quay planted with trees, with rows 
of handsome villas on each side, and running straight to a line of hills • from tho lake 
to tho edge of the forest, the rice plant farmed a cari)et of emerald green. The bungalow 
contained several comfortable rooms, and our escort found shade and coolness beneath the 
neighbouring trees. In the course of the evening I received the envoys of tho rajah, who, 
with many salaams, presented us tho tniditionnl (hiUs. 

The State of Duttiah is one of tho most important of tho Bundelcund principalities. 
Detached about a century since from the territory of Oorcha, it is now under tho protection 
of England, to whom it pays a small annual subsidy. It has a superficies of about 850 
square miles, and a population of about 200,000. 

January 50/4. — Tho n\jah sent us, early in the morning, one of his equipages and a 
kamdar, assigned to do us the honours of the capital. 

Tho town is sun'ounded by a thick wall, thirty-seven feet high, built upon the rock, 
without ditch or glacis, and strengthened at intervals by round towers built into it; and 
access to tho city is gained by several fortified gates, each of which has its guard-house. 
The first noticeable point, on entering tho town, is its extreme cleanliness; tho winding 
streets are macadamised, and each has its running stream ; the houses are lined with brick, 
and have small stone stops leading to them ; and the inhabitants themselves are decently 
clad. 

Tho temples arc A'ery numerous, and have a stylo of their own. They consist, for the 
most part, of a square chapel surmounted by a high steeple, sometimes conical, sometimes 
pyramid-shaped, flanked by four clock-towers. The walls are wholly unomamonted ; and 
a couple of columns support* a small gable, which protects the entrance. The interior 
presents tho same aspect of simplicity; the walls arc painted, and there are the altar and 
tho lingam of Iswara. Tho steeples have large metal discs or gilded tridents on the 
summit. To the west of tho city stands tho palace of Birsing-Dco, one of tho most 
remarkable specimens of Boundela architeoturo. It is a square moss, each side of which 
is over 300 feet long, and it is nearly 100 feet high, tho pinnaclo of the central dome being 
160 feet above tho level of tho terrace. The facade, four stories high, has magnificent 
balconies of carved stone, in the centre of which, is an ogive portico, surmounted by an 
elegant loggia; while five other domes crown tho summit. The whole building is of 
granite, and is constructed upon a vaulted terrace, tho arches of which are 40 feet high. 
The apartments in the two first stories are very dark, as the only light they receive is 
from the windows of the front, and they have no courtyard. They are immense rooms, 
the arched roofs of which are supported by numerous pillars, and contain many curious 
firescoes. The third and fourth stories run round a courtyard or terrace. On a level with 
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the second story, in the middle of this courtyard, rises a square tower divided into four 
stories, which supports the central dome. This tower contained the royal apartments, in 
which may still ho seen the remains of paintings and mosaics. 

Everything about this palace is sombre and massive ; and one can easily discern the 
traces of the great genius of King Eirsing-Dco, and of the notorious IJoundela, whose name 
has become legendary. Its enormous proportions render it unfit for habitation ; the small 
Court of Duttioh, indeed, would be lost in this immense labyrinth ; and thus it is abandoned 
to the bats and the owls. 

Thence we proceeded to the citadel, which stands in the centre of the town. It is 
surrounded by thick ramparts with large round towers, and is now utilised as the palace 
of the queen, which consists of a grouji of graceful pavilions, encompassed by flower-beds ; 
and at the foot of the walls is the Tojie Kliana, the arsenal of Duttiah, containing some old 
cannons and a number of antique weapons. The kamdur next took us to the now college 
founded by the present sovereign, which is attended by a hundred non-resident scholars, 
who are taught, in addition to the ordinary course, Persian, Ourdoo, and English. Tho 
professors belong to the Benares University. The college is well conducted; and the 
discipline is excellent. 

On our way we passed the palace now used, situate upon an eminence in the south of tho 
city. It is a largo and many-storied edifice ; the lower part being in the Boundela stylo of 
architecture, and the upper in tho Anglo-Italian, the combined effect of which is not good. 

Outside tho town tho kamdar pointed out the numerous boats which Avero fishing upon 
the lakes. These small sheets of water abound with fish and turtle. But the chief product 
of these jheeh is an aquatic plant of tho lotus species, tho root of AA'hich forms a sort of 
radish, good for food. It groAvs in water of middling depth, and shoots its stems up to 
the surface, and is detached Avith an iron rake. The boats used ou these lakes arc merely 
trunks of trees, hollowed out and squared, and propelled with double paddles. 

Bad nows awaited us at our bungaloAV. One of our strongest camels had died suddenly, 
from eating fodder which was too fresh ; and the loss Avas all tho more provoking as it was 
one of tho animals lent us by tho Maharajah Scindia. My men soon attached a rope to 
tho carcase, and liad it dragged by tho other camels to a certain distance from the camp ; 
whence, in about a quarter of an hour afterwards, we heard loud cries proceeding ; and, on 
coming out of the bungalow to see what this meant, I saw a group of men, nearly naked, 
their arms covered Avith blood, dancing and shrieking like AAuld beasts around the dead 
camel ; while others, armed Avith knives, Avero cutting long strips of flesh out of the carcase 
and- plunging their arms into tho breast to tear'out the heart and liver. It was a revolting 
sight to witness, the delight of these poor pariahs, Chumars or Bungeeas, at having so 
splendid a prey; — meat for these poor creatures, devoured by hunger, to Avhom Hindoo 
society denies tho right common to every human being of enjoying the aliments of the earth, 
whom it places lower in the social scale than animals, and whose life is not worth a rupee I 
Disgust gave place to pity, however, at tho sight of these mild and inoffensive beings, 
always hard at work, and compelled by a merciless society to obtain their food from the 
most repulsive of Avild beasts. Tho mother was there with her children. Availing till her 
husband had possessed himself of a piece of flesh, which would bo to them luxury and 
plenty. Darkness set in, and then the pariahs were followed by hyiunas and jackals, whose 
hideous cries all night long resounded through the woods ; and in tho morning nothing 
Avas left but a bloody skeleton, which gaunt dogs were trying to tear away from tho crows 
and VAdturcs. 
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January 31«/. — ^In the course of the day the kamdar came to tell us that the maharajah 
expected us at a durbar. A carriage deposited us at the foot of a steep incline, leading 
to the palace situated at its summit. The ascent was laborious, but from the top we 
obtained a magnificent panorama of tho city and its encircling hills. We wore received 
in the first courtyard of tho palace by the vukeel, who conducted us through a labyrinth 
of passages into tho room whore tho durbar was to bo held. This room forms one of the 
upper terraces of the palace ; a gallery runs round it ; and the ceiling is painted red and 
blue. The prince received us at the door of this room, and conducted us to three chairs 
placed at the end of tho terrace, and, insisting upon my taking the centre chair, placed 
himself at my right, while the courtiers seated themselves upon cushions ranged in order 
beneath the galleries. 

The Rao Maharajah, Bhuwani Sing, is a young man of two-and-twenty, of a good height, 
with sharp and aristocratic features, and wears a large black beard. He was costumed in 
the long brocaded tunic and light turban of the Boundelas. Coming to the throne at the 
age of thirteen, he was placed beneath the tutelary care of an English regent during his 
minority. His conversation gave evidence of his having received an English education, 
and ho expressed himself very sensibly upon political subjects, speaking freely of European 
affairs, more particularly of France. He told me that I was the first Frenchman who had 
paid him a visit, and ho assured mo that my compatriots would always bo welcome at 
Duttiah ; and ho promised to give us a fete and to get up a shooting-party before we left. 
The servants handed round tho utterpdn, and our audience then ter m inated. 

Upon the following day we were present at a nautch, given at the palace in our honour. 
Tho national dances were executed by pretty BoundSla girls, dressed in graceful costumes ; 
and they were accompanied by popular refrains, some of which are very singular. To the 
nautch girls succeeded jugglers, who amused us for more than a hom with tho most 
astonishing feats. One of them took a large top, which, after having set it spinning very 
rapidly, he placed at the end of a stickj which he balanced on his forehead ; and the top 
then stopped or continued revolving at the word of command. Tho jugglers also placed a 
child in a wicker basket, which they pierced with swords and pikes, tho blood streaming 
out at each blow; yet tho child, it is hardly necessary to say, came out without a mark 
upon it. After tho jugglers camo tho acrobats, tho most remarkable of whose performances 
was tho dance on a loose rope. Tho performer, with naked feet, walked upon this rope, 
carrying in his hand a balancing-pole, and upon his head a lot of earthenware jars. Having 
got to the middle of tho rope, he caused it to swing rapidly to and fro, and balanced 
himself by accommodating the agitation of his body to that of tho rope, his head meanwhile 
remaining motionless. Another acrobat walked along the rope with buffalo horns tied 
perpendicularly to his feet. Surprising indeed is the skill they exhibit. 

In the evening the rajah gave us a banquet in our bungalow. 

About six miles to tho north-west of Duttiah is tho mountain of Sounaghur (the Golden 
Mountain), one of the most famous places of pilgrimage for tho Ja'tns of Central India; 
and at the maharajah’s advice we determined to spend a couple of days in exploring it and 
taking a series of views. 

On emerging from tho forests which girdle the town, we entered a vast and fertile 
plain, broken by a small chain of hills about 150 feet high. These billa form pyxamidB 
of enormous blocks of granite, which, having been separated by the action of the water, 
are now grouped in picturesque disorder. Some of the blocks are tsonical and of considerable 
length, and stand upright like Druidical monuments ; and the inhabitants, who worship t hem 
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as natural Imgams^ smear them over with oil and red ochre. In some cases the blocks, 
massed one against the other, have Assures which run right through them all and form 
narrow conduits for tho water. The last of these hills is Sounaghur, which, on the first 
view, presents quite a fairy appearance. A pretty village, half-hidden in trees, runs round 
tho base of tho rock, which rises like a pyramid, its summit covered by tho domes and 
gables of innumerable temples; and on entering it the traveller sees tho front of a largo 
building constructed for tho pilgrims, in one of tho galleries of which we found comfortable 
lodgings, Tho village is but small, consisting of a few solitary bazaars and large convents, 
.surrounded by high walls and inhabited by Jai'n monks ; but in summer it is the centre 
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of an important fair, at which pilgrims from the most distant parts of Eajpootana and 
Behar meet. 

At the end of the principal street is a largo portico, which marks tho entrance to tho holy 
mountain, and beyond which is a well-kept path, cut out of the granite, and bordered on 
either side by temples, leading to the summit. These temples, over eighty in number, 
cover nearly tho whole plateau and the eastern slope of tho hill. They are built of brick, 
and tho walls are covered with a plaster made out of shells, which is almost as smooth 
and hard as marble. Most of tbem date from tho sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
though a few of them are three centuries older. There is a great variety of shape and 
style : some are chapels, -with altars upon which are placed statues in marble or green 
serpentine ; others are large bu ildin gs, with rooms for the ministering priests. In regard 
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to stylo there is tho modem Ja'in, the Koman, the Gothic, and the Saracen; and one 
might almost fancy that each architect had attempted something of his own, quite different 
from that of his brethren. Tho body of the edifice generally stands on a terrace ; and it 
is surmounted by one or more steeples, which are circled by a row of gables, chatris, and 
bell-towers. One of these temples is singularly like a Muscovite place of worship; but, 
on careful inspection, it is clear that the architect had only made use of the Indian stylo 
of architecture, and tho resemblance must be a mere matter of chance. Beside this temple 
is a strange building, consisting of four terraces built one upon the other so as to form a 
cone thirty feet in height, and terminating in a small chapel. 

Apart from the interest which this curious group of monuments must necessarily inspire, 
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Sounaghur has a very striking attraction for tho traveller. These numerous temples are 
piled one upon another amidst blocks of granite the colossal dimensions of which produce 
a very grand effect, and which, hanging suspended as it were above tho temples, seem as if 
they were about to fall and crush them. There is not a tree or a trace of vegetation to 
break tho solitary grandeur of tho landscape. 

Among the curiosities of Sounaghur I must not omit to mention a fokir whom I 
saw at tho door of tho house one day, for ho was tho most hideous illustration of 
Hindoo fanaticism that can possibly be imagined. Ho was a goussain, or religious 
Ijeggor. Upon his face, half hidden by a rough and unkempt beard, was tattooed in 
red the trident of Neptune ; his hair, tied in a knot, was rolled above his head, forming 
a sort of pointed mitre; and his body, which was very lean and quite naked, was 
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beBmcared with ashes. But the most revolting thing about him was his loft arm, which, 
withered and quite stiff, stood out perpendicularly from the shoulder. Through the closed 
hand, bound round with strips of linen, the nails had worked their way, and were growing 
out upon the other side ; and the hollow of this hand, which had been filled with earth, 
served as a fiowcr-pot for a small myrtle-bush. The outstretched and stiffened arm, 
indeed, made this wretched being look like a prophet of evil. 

Pakirs are by no means rare in India; but this practice obtains more especially 
among the goussains. In order to obtain this result, tho patient has to bo tied down 
to a seat, and his arm, extended upwards, is fastened to a cross-bar. After a certain 
time, during which ho undergoes terrible torture, the arm withers, anchylosis ensues, 
and it thus becomes rigid. I need scarcely say that this is an act of martyrdom which 
the people look upon with great veneration, and that the holy man becomes to them an 
incarnation of the Deity. 

On our return to Duttiah, tho rajah entertained us for several days. Wo assisted 
at a battue, at which an immense quantity of game was killed ; amongst other animals a 
magnificent specimen of tho blue bull — the nilghau, which is hero called rozc; and on 
the 6th of February wo took leave of him, enchanted with our reception at this little 
Boundela Court. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

TUK PROVINCK OP JHAN81. 

Jhansi. — Tho lianco and Tantia Topi. — Tlio Bcar-Koopcrs. — Tho Betwa. — ^Barwa. — The Aerial Camp. — Birsing 

Lake and Dyke. — Night-Watch. 

N tho 7th of Eebruary wo left Huttiah, in a carriage which the maharajah had 
provided to take us to Jhansi, which is sixteen miles distant. 

Tho English liavo made an excellent road between the two towns, which 
passes through a rich and slightly imdulating jdain ; and the country contains beautiful 
sAl forests. Tho trunk of tho sAl-trco is very knotted and rough, and its foliage particularly 
luxuriant. Tho leaves, very soft to tho touch, are of a greenish-blue tint, and from tho 
flowers which hang in bunches from them is extracted a beautiful red dye. Tho underwood, 
dense and tangled, and containing an abundance of wild fruits, is very rich in fauna ; and 
tho nilghau and tho stag are always to bo foimd in the glades, while tho thickets teem with 
wild boars. 

On emerging from these woods wo found the country arid and monotonous; the stony 
soil seeming not to bo worth cultivation, and the vast masses of granite heaped together all 
around reminding one of tumuli. Vegetation is confined to tho deep ravines, where the 
small huts of tho gaums (villages) are almost liiddon by a curtain of greenery. 

Wo forded tho small river Pahouj, near which point the English ai'o building a bridge 
for their military road — ^an operation necessitated by the frequent floods. On tho opposite 
bank of the Pahouj tho flinty ground produces nothing but rough grasses, from which we 
raised great flights of quails. A little farther tho road sku*ts a somewhat lofty peak, and 
comes out in tho valley of Jhansi; where wo found our camp installed around the d&k 
bungalow of tho cantonments. Jhansi was. formerly the capital of a small principality, 
taken dm*ing tho last centuiy from tho kingdom of Oorcha. Its excellent climate and 
favourable position caused the English to select it for the site of a permanent camp, and for 
tho centre of their protectorate over Ilundclcund. This proximity, hoAvever, advantageous 
as it was in many ways for her capital, did not suit the Ranee, who was a woman of 
great beauty and counige, and who occupied the throne of Jhansi at tho commencement 
of tho rebellion of 1867. At tho nows of the outbreak at Cawnpore and Lucknow she 
thought that tho time liad arrived for shaking off the yoke, and, the first to raise the 
standard of revolt in Bundelcund, she had all tho Europeans of Jhansi put to death. She 
then assembled a small army and, putting herself at its head, enlisted under the banner of 
Tantia Topi. She became his most trusted adviser and friend ; and after tho fidl of Delhi, 
Cawnpore, and Lucknow, Tantia Topi began his famous retreat through Bundelcund, where 
he gave much trouble to the British forces for several months. But the besieging circle 
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gradually closed around him, and Tantia Topi, with a handful of devoted followers, was 
compelled to hide himself in the solitudes of the Vindhyas. The Eance of Jhansi, however, 
never abandoned him. In one of the last engagements she charged in the front rank, and 
her body was afterwards found on the field of battle, covered ■with wounds, while her 
features preserved their fierce and unyielding energy even in death. While she thus 
met her fate. Sir Hugh Bose was besieging Jhansi. The fortress, after having been 
bombarded, -nvus evacuated by the rebels, who took refuge during the night on a neigh- 
bouring hill, Avhich was itself a natural fortress of great strength. After a severe struggle 
the English gained possession of the only path leading to the summit, and drove the whole 
garrison over the precipice on the other side; since which the precij)ice has been known 
by the name of Eetribution Hill. 

The English have made Jhansi the most important military station in Bundelcund. 
The garrison comprises one European regiment and two of sepoys, besides artillery and 
cavalry; and the catitonments destroyed by the rebels in 1857 have been rebuilt on a 
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larger scale. The town and the province are under the direct sway of a Souhuh or 
Mahratta governor; to whom the Political Agent at Gwalior hud given us a letter from 
the king. The Soubah, on hearing of our arrival, called upon us at the bungalow, bringing 
with him an elephant for our service during our visit ; and he gave us all the information 
possible about the objects of interest in his province, recommending us more especially to 
go and see Oorcha, the ancient Boundela capital, the ruins of which are a few miles south 
of Jhansi. 

To the north of the cantonments a small range of hillocks, together with the rock 
of the citadel, completely masks the town; and in front of these heights extends the 
picturesque necropolis of the Bajahs of Jhansi. Seen from the distance, the numerous 
mausoleums, standing side by side in a double line, seem to make up a very imposing 
monument, which is crowned by numerous spires and turrets ; but, on nearer view, they 
resolve themselves into a multitude of small chapels, the style of which is not to be compared 
with that of the Maha Sati at Ahar; but they are, nevertheless, the most important 
monuments in Jhansi. 
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On the other side of the heights is the Hindoo town, enclosed by walls and stretching 
to a plain, interspersed with gardens; protected on the one hand by the rock on the 
summit of which stands the citadel of Birsing, and on the other skirting a beautiful lake, 
bordered by large trees and masses of granite. 

The present town dates only from the seventeenth century, though it was built by 
Birsing Deo upon the ruins of the ancient city of Cliandela. There is no trace of 
any building belonging to the latter city ; but its large bazaars, lined with handsome 
houses, are by no means uninteresting. There is a large trade in native goods, especially 
in Chandela muslins ; which, made in the Betwa provinces out of the famous Nunna cotton, 
are much esteemed in India, and sell for a high price. They are so light that a whole 
dress can be rolled into a parcel no larger than an apple. Blue cotton stuffs from the 
valley of the Dcssaun are also sold at Jhansi, and highly esteemed. The inhabitants, 
who appear to bo active and laborious, are principally Bomidelas, and number about forty 
thousand. 

The citadel, viewed from without, looks as formidable as ever, for the bombardment of 
1858 did not injure the enormous donjons of Birsing Deo ; but the interior is a mere 
mass of ruins, of dilapidtitod buildings and crumbling walls. This is all that remains of 
the ancient palace. . Nature alone has outlived the catastrophe, and the magnificent shrubs 
in the gardens of the Eanee continue to wave over the ruins and the choked-up fountains. 

We had intended to continue our journey on the !)th, but the cook had left us without 
warning to take a situation in Jhansi ; and, trifling as such a matter may seem, it threw 
us quite out of our calculations. We could not find a substitute the same day, and W’o could 
not do without one, as none of the other servants would take his place. Chance, however, 
threw one in our way the day after, and thus we replaced the unfaithful Babourji. During 
this delay I had the opportunity of scemg that Jhansi provides little amusement for the 
Europeans; the place, in fact, may bo characterized as dull. The pleasant Avalks are all 
very distant from the town, and the only mode of killing time when duty is over is 
remaining at the mess or i)aying visits. While I was here, there was an exhibition of 
bears by men who were on their way from the Himalayas down to the Deccan. These 
men wore encamped near our bungalow, and, as I was their neighbmu’, they did me the 
honour of a tamasha. The Himalaya bears are smaller than our common bears ; their coats 
are very long, and of a rich black shade, and their elongated muzzles are very like pigs’ 
snouts. The Hindoos take them very young, put rings in their noses, and pull out their 
biggest teeth ; after which the wretched animals become very docile ; but, as they get older, 
they fall a prey to a depression which soon kills them. They are made to dance the same 
dance which seems special to bears all over the world ; but the most curious part of the 
entertainment is the pretended fight which takes place after the dance between the bear 
and his keeper. After receiving a blow of more than ordinary severity, the animal seems 
to lose all patience, and, rushing at his keeper, enfolds him in his terrible embrace. Man 
and beast roll over together. Uttering loud cries and moans ; but, at a sign from the keeper, 
the bear releases him, and resumes his former position. This little drama is always very 
effective when seen for the first time ; and it may be added that, in spite of the buffalo-hide 
which the keeper wears, and the submissiveness of the bear, the latter sometimes takes 
the matter au sirieux, and squeezes him to death before the spectators have rime to 
interfere. 

Our caravan left the bungalow at Jhansi on the 10th, at four o’clock ; and, preceding 
it to the villago of Barwa, we galloped across the arid plain in the company of two 
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sowars, our horses’ hoofs rattling over the granite soil, which is covered at intervals 
with large blocks of stone; and the dreary landscape only broken by a few clusters 
of acacias or thom-bushes on the banks of the nullahs. An hour’s riding brought us in 
sight of the famoiis Betwa, and from an elevation wo looked down upon its limpid 
.waters leaping between a chaos of rocks 60 feet below us. The stream, which is nearly 
2,000 feet broad, is shut in by high and steep banks; and at this season of the year 
the waters were very shallow and the current scarcely perceptible. Wo forded it just as 
the sim was sinking beneath the heights of Jhansi; and the deep blue water, flowing 
amidst the granite boulders, looked as if it were covered with iris-tinted blocks of ice, 
while the opposite bank seemed to be radiant with fire : and over this delicious landscape 
reigned the most complete stillness, broken only by the clatter of our horses’ hoofs. 

The Betwa is the most important river in Bundelcund. It has its source near Bhopal, 
and it nms into the Jumna, not far from Ilumeerpoor, after a course of 360 miles. The 
inhabitants of Central India look upon it as their sacred stream, and from Oorcha to Haicia 
its waters are very pure, and excellent to drink. 

On the opposite bank the scenery improved at once, and the soil, irrigated by the outfall 
from the Barwa lake, was richly cultivated, while the villages were buried in the foliage of 
the mango-trees. 

We passed in front of a handsome temple, with a high sculptxired tower, the style of 
which is that of the ninth or tenth century. It is very similar to the temple of Vrij at 
Chittorc ; and it is consecrated to the monkey-god, Ilunouman, so far as I could gather from 
the statue which adorns its front. 

Night had set in by the time we reached Barwa, where we were informed that the usual 
halting-place of the sahibs was in an ancient castle upon the banks of the lake Barwa- 
Sagur. A native showed us the way there, and, halting at the entmnee, advised us not to 
go in alone, as the place had the reputation of being haunted by robbers and beasts of 
prey. Determining therefore to await the arrival of our retinue, we went into what was 
used as a guard-room when the castle was a fortified place ; from which we could only just 
make out the outlines of the castle, from the black mass of wliich the crenellated towers 
soared upwards into the sky. But the hours went by, and there Avas no sign of our caravan 
coming ; so, finding our patience exhausted and our appetite unsatisfied, we sent our sowars 
into the village for some milk and bread. They were absent more than an hour, having no 
doubt provided for themselves, but they brought back with them some provisions for us. . Our 
escort, having lost its way in the ravines leading to the Betwa, did not arrive till midnight. 

Having lighted torches, we began by visiting the apartments of the ciistle. The ground- 
floor consists of largo vaulted rooms, the large windows of which look out upon a deep 
precipice near the lake ; and a winding staircase leads to the first floor, the rooms of which 
were tenanted by largo bats, which the English call flying foxes. These hideous animals 
flew about in all directions Avhen disturbed by the light of our torches, flapinng thefr great 
wings in our faces, and making off through the corridors with shrill cries. Upon the second 
floor Ave found some smaller and more comfortable apartments, which, as the tables and 
chufrs attested, had been used by picnic parties from Jhansi. Those rooms at the top of 
the pdaco are partly surrounded by a terrace overlooking the lake; and to our groat 
surprise, and just as I was about to give orders for our baggage to be brought up, I 
saAv the Avhole caraA'an, horses and camels included, come out on to the terrace; the 
explanation of lliis startling fact being that there is a Avide stone road which, winding round 
th»! rock upon which the castle is built, leads right up to the second story. Our camp was 
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soon installed in its aerial abode, and a good dinner obliterated tbe rcoolloction of our 
inconvenienees during the day. 

Lake Barwa-Stlgur is two miles long by one broad ; but it is, correctly speaking, a jheel, 
or artificial lake formed by damming up a small tributary of the Betwa. It is situated in 
the midst of a plain encircled by a small chain of hills, some of which have peaks the shape 
of a pyramid. 

The bund, or dam, which keeps its water from fiowing away, is half a mile long ; it is 
about foi'ty feet high, and from thirty to forty feet through. Near the lake there are a great 
number of steps leading to the water ; and the terrace is planted with a double row of large 
trees, which fonn a very handsome walk. It is supposed that Birsing Deo was the creator 
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of this remarkable work ; but poimlar opinion in Bundelcund attributes everything to this 
great sovereign, and it is probable enough that the lake was made at an epo<fii anterior 
to his. 

The usefulness of works of this kind is made very apparent here, for all the country 
below the lake is very fertile, while above it the land is barren and the vegetation parched. 
The castle stands upon the side of a hill, at the foot of which the torrent, now driven back 
into the jheel, used to make its way. It is a singular building, having nothing Hindoo 
about it ; and, with its large round towers and its many 'windowed ihfades, it would not be 
out of place upon the hills that overlook the Bhine. The position which it occupies is very 
well (hosen, as it commands a view of the whole country, from the Betwa to Oorcha. The 
next day I went with my gun along the shores of the lake, having seen with my i^ass frmn 
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the top of tho castlo large flights of wild fowl in the small pools upon the other side. My 
path lay through tho leafy alloys of tho hund; and, after stopping to look at the small 
summer palace of tho kings of Oorcha, I penetrated into the jungle which runs along tho 
shores of tho lake. Hundreds of wild fowl with tho brightest of plumage were disporting 
themselves amidst the lotus-leaves, but I reserved my ammunition for tho ducks. Obliged 
to take a roundabout way to avoid a piece of bog, I suddenly found myself in front of a small 
temple half buried beneath tho briars and tho lianas. It was a very gaunt building, about 
flftecn feet hig^, flanked by a portico supported by unfinished columns. Four chapels, 
which did not contain a single idol, abutted upon this portico, and the roof of each chapel 
formed a small pyramid surmounted by a largo stone slab. All around, half buried in tho 
ground, lay large blocks of marble, some of them covered with sculpture, and belonging, 
no doubt, to other temples now in ruins. This small edifice is vciy interesting, and deserves 
to bo studied by archseologists. From the stylo of its pillars and the arrangement of its 
chapels, it clearly belongs to the earliest Ja'in epoch. 

Leaving the temple, I continued my walk, and was fortunate enough to come upon a 
large flock of wild geese luxuriating at the extremity /)f a small jiiecc of ground bordering 
the pool. These birds are always very wild and difficult to get at, but I managed to 
shoot a very largo one, and made a good bag before returning to the castle. Everybody 
was so pleased with our encampment that I determined to pass a few days at this charming 
spot ; and the beauty of tho lake and of the country around it, and the mildness of the 
season, were alone sufficient to excuse our indolence. 

Wo spent the first day in rowing upon the lake and beneath tho luxuriant shade of a 
small wood that skirts tho bund. All the Barwa territory is traversed by minor streams 
which are imbibed by tho rice-plants, or form pools near the jungle ; and these marshes arc 
the abode of numbers of snipe, which swarm amongst the reeds. 

In the evening the village lads treated us to a regatta on the lake ; their canoes being 
the hollowed tranks of trees, which they propel with tho paddle, and the prize a wild goose 
which I had wounded in the morning, and which had taken refuge in the centre of the jliecl. 
The pursuit was a very long one, for the poor goose dived well ; and in the artlour of the 
chase several of tho barks wore. upset — ^a fact which made me rather uneasy, but I was told 
that there were not many crocodiles in the lake. At last the wretched goose was hunted 
down and brought back to tho shore in triumph. These geese arc very like our own, of 
about tho same size, but rather longer in the neck ; the plumage white, with black feathers 
in the wings, the head crested, and the beak yellow. 

Night set in before our return to tho castle, which was brilliant with light, throwing 
into strange relief the figures of our camels and servants, and reminding us of the palaces 
hidden in forests which we read of in fairy tales. 

The next day I was awoke by a vast noise, and, going out upon tho terrace, I found all 
the men in a great state of excitement, gesticulating and shouting at tho top of their voice. 
After some difficulty I discovered that one of the camel-drivers, trusting to tho exceptionally 
safe position of the encampment, had neglected to tie up his two camels, and that the latter, 
attracted by the smell of the woods, had strayed away into tho plain below. One had come 
back in the morning, but the other had been killed by a tiger, and was found dead beneath a 
tree. At first sight there was nothing to indicate the manner of its death. The camel lay 
stretched out at frill length, with its throat gaping open and its flanks tom, and all around 
were traces of the jackals and hymnas which had taken part in the feast ; but fiirther on wo 
discovered tracks of what must have bemi either a tiger or a large panther. 
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The bunghceas of the village soon flocked to the spot, hoping to have another such feast • 
as we had witnessed at Duttiah, but I drove them off. Wo determined, however, to 
avenge the camel’s death, and for this purpose left the body as a bait for the tiger, who 
was pretty certain to come back and finish his meal. 

In the course of the day, I arranged a hiding-place in the branches of a largo tree about 
thirty paces from the dead camel ; and, at nightfall, Schaumburg and myself, with two 
sowars, took up our positions there. It was one of those splendid nights of the Indian 
spring; the fresh air sweet with the perfumes of the blossoms which hung in heavy 
festoons from the branches of the mango-trees, and the sky glittering with the stars, 
which reflected their light in the tranquil waters of the lake. The jackals soon put in 
an appearance, deafening us with their howling, and fastening eagerly upon the carcase. 
About one in the morning the jackals and hymnas suddenly made off : they instinctively 
felt the approach of their master. For a quarter of an hour, the only soimd to be heard 
was a crackling in the Avood, and the tiger appeared at the edge of the thicket. He 
advanced slowly, snuffing the air, and, having reassured himself that all was secure, 
bounded forward upon his prey, and attacked it with subdued growling. At that 
moment the moon rose over the extremity of the lake, and lighted up the strange scene. 
At the foot of a fig-tree, the white branches of which stood out against the sky, the 
tiger and his victim formed a fantastic group ; around was the gloomy and silent forest ; 
and, in the distance, the black mass of the forest rising above a cluster of trees silvered by 
the moonlight. For some time wo looked on at the spectacle; but a crackling of the 
branches in our retreat attracted the tiger’s attention, and, with a bound, ho disappeared 
into the jungle, oiir shots failing to take effect. The men rushed down from the castle 
with torcht® ; but, though there were a few splashes of blood upon the leaves, it was easy to 
judge by the impetus with which he bounded off that we had not avenged the camel’s death. 
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CnAPTER XXXIII. 

OOKCHA. 

Oorcha, the former Capital of Bundelcund. — The Bonndolas Kings. — The Palace of Flowers. — The Citadel and 
the Palace. — The Temple of Chatter Bhoje. — The Tomb of Birsing Deo. — Preparations for a Fete. — Katchmair. 
— The Dog and the Policemen. 

OKCHA, the fonner capital of Bundelcund, is about eight miles from Barwa- 
Sagur, and nearly the same distance from Jhansi. Its ruins still cover a large 
rocky eminence upon the loft bank of the Botwa ; and its citadel stands upon an 
island separated from the mainland by a narrow and deep arm of the river. 

It was not till 1G31 that Pretap HrM, tenth doscondant of Ilourdoo Sing, founder of the 
Bound^la tribe, settled in the Betwa island. Confident as to the future of the new city, he 
built a wall five miles in circumference; its population increased rapidly, and it soon 
ranked as one of the greatest towns in Central India. 

Madhikar S&h, grandson of Pretap, was renowned for his excellent system of govomment. 
He gained the friendship of the great Akbar, and jn’cvided Ooreha with important edifices 
but this calm and prosperous reign was soon eclii)sed by the brilliant career of his 
son Birsing Deo. Ascending the throne in the firat half of the seventeenth centuiy, this 
prince, taking advantage of the indifference of the Padishahs, made himself celebrated 
by his incursions upon the fertile provinces of Malwa and of th(> Juts, and extended 
the dominion of the Boundelas from the Jumna to the Yindhyas. liis cold-blooded 
cruelty and his reckless daring made him the terror of Central India, and earned for 
him the name, still preserved in history, of dang or bandit. Akbar’s old age was 
saddened by the secret schemes of his sons to obtain the right of inheritance to his 
throne. Birsing Deo took the side of Prince Selim, who was afterwards the Emperor 
Jehanghir, and 'thus obtained a pretext for giving free course to liis ambitious designs. 
He surprised Abdul Fazel, the minister of Akbar, and the greatest historian that India 
has ever produced, near Gwalior, and, after having had him massacred in cold blood, sent 
his head to Prince Selim. Jehanghir, when ho became emperor, was anxious to retain 
the goodwill of his formidable ally, and confirmed him in possession of the lands which 
he had ravished. Henceforward Birsing’s ambition seems to have been gratified, and ho 
devoted the rest of his reign to the internal organization of Bundelcund. The country was 
provided with fine buildings, roads, bridges, and dykes, while the capital was made rich 
with monuments of great splendour. 

Ooreha was then at the summit of its splendour; its population increased rapidly, 
and the frequent visits of the emperor made it the central point of attraction. But its 
fall was destined to be as rapid as its rise. Birsing’s successor, Jajhar Sing, not 
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follo^ving the adroit policy of his race, had the temerity to attack the Mogul power 
outright; and defeated and, dethroned, he was replaced by his brother Fehar, who was 
a creature and a vassal of the Delhi court. 

This sealed the fate of the Bundclcnnd empire, and the Mahrattas dealt it its 
death-blow. The crown of Birsing is now parcelled out among numerous petty States ; 
and Oorcha, deserted and abandoned, is nothing but a township in the raj of Tehri, 
where a few hundred peasants vegetate beneath the shadow of its palace. Thus we have 
an instance of a city between whose foundation and complete abandonnent there is an 
interval of only three centuries. 

Though not very ancient, it contains many subjects of great interest for the traveller. 
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Built all at one period by a young and powerful race, it has a distinctive chmacter 
peculiar to itself. Everything in it is imposing, full of originality, and boldly conceived ; 
and its palaces and its chief temple bear comparison with the masterpieces of the great 
Hindoo schools of architecture. 

On tho 14th of February we left Barwa-S&gur, and, after two hours’ march through 
the dense forests -on the banks of tho Betwa, we reached tiie walls of tho anciaat capital. 
Tho great gate with its pointed arch, which was formerly used as an entrance to tho 
city, has been walled up, and tho passage now used is through a narrow posteim*gate. 
The first parts of the city through which we went were but mere heaps of ruins overdiadowed. 
by large acacias. Here and there were cultivated tracts of ground whiob. showed that, even 
in tho days of its splendour, the city did not cover all the eqpaoe within the widls which 
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Pretap Er^d had allotted to it. The ground was rocky and somewhat undulating, and upon 
the crest of the hill there were no remains of any importance. From it, however, all the 
marvels of Oorcha may be seen. Upon the other side of the orchards, which form a 
small forest, extends the long line of palaces stretching towards the river and fonning a 
jtmetion with those upon the island ; and above them, and suspended, as it were, over the 
terraces of the palaces, stands out the vast mass of the temple of Chutter llhoje. One is 
especially struck by the vast number of these buildings which aie still upstanding. It 
is difficult to regard them merely as a suite of buildings intended for a Court : 
they look like a city of palaces. Our guide took us tbiwigh long and uanw streets 
bordered upon each side by the high walls of the gardens ; and he brought us to a halt at 
a door, the panels of which are of wood, and bordered with long festoons of the hop- 
plant. After knocking repeatedly, and causing the echo to resound through the dead 
city, a sen'ant opened the door, and without making any remark motioned us to enter ; 
when we found ourselves in a beautiful garden known as Voull Baugh (the Garden of 
Flowers). The flower-beds, and the thick groves composed of all the frait-trecs of the 
tropics, were surrounded by well-paved walks, and at the end of the garden stood the 
Palace of Flowers, a tasteful pavilion which is a true type of the llound£la style. The 
ground floor of the palace has a verandah supported by twenty-four columns of rc'd 
sandstone, forming a largo open room. Over the verandah is a teiraeo, to which the first- 
floor apartments give access ; and this terrace, which was no doubt for the use of the 
ladies of the palace, is encompassed by a low wall. The second floor has a eage-shapcd 
balcony, which sets off the building considerably; the flat stone roof being crowned by 
a small dome in the Boundela style, with a great deal of moulding about it, and flanked 
by four small chatris. The servant, after having done us the honoui’s of the palace, 
showed us the cellars, which arc very large, and derive their light from small gratings. 

This small palace, which dates from the sixteenth century, was the residence of TTing 
Madhikar Sdh, who, being very fond of hydraulics, had a whole network of conduits 
excavated beneath the soil of the garden, supplying water to thousands of pipes wliich 
were placed beneath the flowers, and upon the different floors of the palace. Two water- 
towers, the shape of which, reminding one of factory-chimneys, somewhat mars the 
general beauty of tho place, conduct the water into the conduit-pipes from the Jlctwa; 
and the waters are still played on great occasions : but many of the pipes are choked, and 
supply but little. The Foull Eaugh, the only inhabited building in Oorcha, is maintained 
by the rajah of Tehri for the accommodation of European visitors. 

At tho rear of the palace of Madhikar extend tho vast buildings of tho Eaj Mnlml (royal 
palace), constructed by King Oudey Sing. The front of the building looks upon a largo 
court surrounded by galleries ; it has lost its coat of painted stucco, and its naked 
walls of granite are nearly concealed by a mantlo of creepers. The centre is oecuined by 
a balcony, with columns of red sandstone; and the interior contains some fine vaulted 
rooms, which, however, are now tenanted only by enormous bats. 

To complete this first group of palaces, which covers a considerable space of ground, I 
must make mention of another palace rather more to the west, which possesses a magnificent 

garden studded with fountains, and which is beyond doubt the most modem edifice in 
(Jorcha. 

Ihc xn esont town consists of a single street of old houses, all in a more or less dilapidated 
condition, and extending from tho Foull Baugh to the bridge which connects the citadel 
with the town. This bridge, built in the seventeenth century, during the reign of King 
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Pirthi Sing, is a remarkable work of art. The granito platform, with its wide roadway, is 
flanked by high parapets with small recesses looking over the water, and its narrow arches 
rest upon massive piles of granito. 

The extremity of the bridge is terminated by small tiirrcted bastion.s, which guard the 
entry to the citadel ; which has a very imx)osing appearance with its long line of loop- 
holed walls and pointed battlements. It embraces the banks of the river upon both sides 
of the bridge, but without concealing the enormous mass of the lloundela palace, the 
fa9ades of which, intermingled, so to speak, one with the other, ara crowned by lofty 
domes and countless chatris. To the left are visible the enamelled cupolas of the palace, 
built by Birsing Deo for the Emperor Jehanghir, which is a replica of the palace which he 



built at Duttiah; the centre being occupied by the pavilions of King Pirthi, which, in 
spite of their heavy appearance, are known as the Nautch Mahal, or Palace of Crystal 
and to the right are the massive buildings of the zenana. 

The interior of these palaces is very interesting, containing amongst other chambers the 
throne-room of Birsing, in which the rajahs of Tehri Oorcha, the chiefs of the Bounds 
confederation, are still crowned. The great and small apartments and the queen’s rooms are 
also worth visiting, though there is nothing of any special importance to call for detailed 
description. 

Behind the palace aro vast outbuildings, barracks and stables, which attest the formmr 
splendour of the Oorcha Court. Here, as at Duttiah, the succession of Birsing has been found 
too onerous by the present princes, and, excepting one or two pavilions, the palace is deserted- 
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Becrossing the bridge, a road to the loft of the village soon brought us to the temple of 
Chutter Bhoje, which is the glory of Oorcha. The first impression one feels is admiration 
for its wonderful stylo, and more especially for the magnitude of its proportions ; and this 
feeling is enhanced by its splendid situation upon the summit of a gigantic pedestal fifteen 
feet high. There is nothing of the pagan temple about it, while the absence of ornament 
and the dimensions of the nave might cause it to be taken for a Christian place of worship. 
It is built in the shape of a Latin cross, but, in contradistinction to Christian churches, 
the top of the cross is towards the entrance, and the elongated part toAvards the altar ; in 
other words, it is a cross reversed. 

A large flight of steps leads up to the porch, Avhich forms a pavilion projecting from 
beyond the main front ; and the doors, veiy Avido and lofty, aio crowned by a Jain arch, 
and fianked by tAVO recesses. The original attic has disappeared, and has been replaced by 
a heavy modem pavilion, which spoils the general effect. Behind these outer buildings 
extends the main front, dmded into four stories by largo ogiA'cs, and flanked by two square 
towers which are capped by graceful steeples. Tavo similar toAvere are at the other cud 
of the temple, and the flat roof of which they form the four comers has in its centre a 
large round cupola with a small lantern at its summit. Besides these there are two steeples, 
one about a hundred and the other a hundred and fifty feet high. 

The granite terrace upon which it is constmeted is very massiA'c, and foi-ms, so to speak, 
one solid slab nearly fifty feet high, without any interstice whatever at its base. This 
temple was built by Birsing Deo in the seventeenth century. 

From this we proceeded to the lower part of the toAvn, which is built along the slope 
of the platform doum to the banks of the Betwa, in the shape of an amphitheatre. These 
quarters appear to have been destroyed by some terrible cataclysm, for the streets are 
half buried beneath the crumbling mins, and the few houses still standing can boast 
only of gaping walls and falling roofs. The Boundela soldier who served me as guide 
through these ruins asserted that the town had been partially abandoned when it was 
flooded by the waters of the Betwa, which swept away OA’-erything that the Avar had 
spared. I do not knoAV how far this statement is correct, for the town is some height 
above the level of the river ; but it is not impossible in a country where the riA'crs, 
suddenly swollen by the monsoon rains, flood the neighbouring lauds to a great distance. 

To the south of the city stretches the important necropolis of the Boundela dynasty. It 
consists of a group of splendid monuments, large chapels Avith graceful spires, extending in 
a straight line along the rocks which border the stream. Somewhat isolated from this 
group is the tomb of Birsing Deo, a gigantic mausoleum, quite in keeping Avith the fierce 
and mighty warrior who reposes beneath it. It is a large square block, fianked by two 
massive towers, and crowned by an enormous dome, of Avhich a portion only is still extant. 
There is not the least sculpture or ornament upon the fa9adcs, which are merely set off by 
a series of recesses. 

At this point the Betwa, emerging from the forest, leaps over a barrier of rocks which 
obstmet its course, and its foaming waters find their way into a calm and limpid pool below 
the cascade. 

One may mount to the summit of the mausoleum of Birsing Deo, though the ascent is 
somewhat dangerous. From the top there is a magnificent panorama ; the river winding 
its course through gloomy forests which stretch back to the horizon, the haunts of the tiger 
and the bison. 

The exploration of the wonders of Oorcha occupied the whole day ; and subsequently 
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Schaumburg took some general sketches, while I photographed the various buildings. 
These operations we extended over several days, during which wo set up our head-quarters 
beneath the verandah in the Palace of Flowers ; and at this season of tho year the 
pomegranate and lemon trees were covered with blossoms. 

While wo were still at Oorcha, I learnt that Colonel Meade, the Qovcmor-Gcneral’s 
Agent for Central India, would halt for a few hours at Barwa-SSgur. I sent on my letters 
to him by a messenger, and received in return not only a very polite reply, but letters of 
introduction to tho various agents of Central India. Henceforward wo travelled beneath 
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tho eegis of this high authority, and never, met with the smallest obstacle. I gladly, 
therefore, embrace this opportunity of thanking him for his kindness. 

February 20th. — We left Oorcha to regain our camp, which I had sent on overnight 
to tho village of Katchnatr, on tho road to Kowgong, and wo found our men encamped 
on a meadow in front of a villa belonging to the rajahs of Oorcha. We were ourselves • 
very comfortably lodged within the house ; and in the course of tho day I received a visit 
from tho chief of the village, who lent mo one of his boats to enable mo to shoot on the 
neighbouring lake, which abounds with all kinds of wild-fowl, of which I may specify 
a remarkable variety of tho water-hen with purple plumage. 

At nightfall, on tho eve of desimtching our men towards Alipoura, our next place of 
encampment, I found that the leather bag in which I generally carried my provisions for the 
route had been stolen. The theft was not intrinsically very important, but I made a diarp 
complaint about it to the chief of the village, who promised to institute a search. I believed 
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the bag was iiTOCoverably lost, but it was sent on to me at NoAvgong a week afterwards, 
accompanied by a largo roll of parchment, stating that the bag had been discovered some 
distance from the village, in tho possession of the culprit, who was a dog. The letter went 
on to say that the dog had been duly punished, and that tho bag had been sent on fx*om 
post to post, as tho attestation of each policeman on tho route would prove to me. I haA^o 
thought it Avorth while to record tliis fact, for, though insignificjint of itself, it shows hoAV 
much respect is paid to all Europeans Avho haA'o an official title, or who arc supposed to 
have one — a respect Avhich descends to tho smallest details. Thus, in districts Avhero 
there Avas no post-office, I have had my letters following mo from place to place for a month, 
out of the sheer anxiety of the villagers to bo obliging. 
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CHArTER XXXIV. 

STATE OP cnUTTERPORE. 

Jaghecr of AHponra. — ^Nowgong . — A Good Samaritan Lady. — Chntterpore. — Onr First Salute. — Rajnnggur. — 
The Royal Camp. — The Holi Fair. — Meeting the Maliarigah in the Fair Field. — The Indian Silenus. — 
Fcstivalg and Ceremonies. — The Durbar. — Rnjgurh. 

EllRUARY 21st. — Leaving KatchnaTr in the morning, our course lay for a fetv 
miles through the English j^t'ovinco of CaljMJo, annexed from Bundelcund in 
1800. It is a fertile district, which extends to the right hank of the Jumna ; 
and wo passed two of its most important towns, Hanipoui’a and MhoAV, which are not a 
mile and a half apart. They arc the centre of a flourishing manufecture of dyed cloth 
and other fabrics. Not far from Mhow wo forded the Dcssaun, which is the principal 
tributary of the Betwa, and at this point a large stream whose course lies Ihi'ough a 
fertile district. 

Upon the other bank is situated the Jagbeer of Alipoura, which lies impacted, as it 
were, into the kingdom of Chutterpore. A inarch of tlu’oo hours through a hilly countrj' 
with dense jungles brought us to Alipoura, the capital of this petty State. It is a 
small town, half hidden in the ravines at the foot of the hill on which the castle of 
Alipoura is built. The chief of the State has the title of jagheerdar, and possesses inde- 
pendent power, under the patronage of England, over cighty-flve square miles and nine 
thousand souls. To judge by the ■wretched appearance of the siUTOunding countrj', his 
revenues must be very small. I had a letter of introduction to him; but he was on 
a hunting excursion in the mountains, from which he would not return till the next daj*. 

Our camp "was pitched in a small wood near the town, frequented by the ill-fed pigs and 
dogs of the place, which did not seem to like our intrusion. The men had just arrived, 
and the beasts of burden were evidently worn out ; and not till then did I discover that, 
being deceived by the Bundelcund coss, which are double the distance of the Hindostan 
coss, we had been making foixsed marches for the lost two daj's. Thus our last march, 
instead of being twenty miles, os I had calculated it to bo, was in reality nearer thirty. 

Our tents were pitched round a small temple of piimitivo structure, the only monument 
in Alipoura. It certainly was a miserable place; and the jaghcerdar’s servants, in the 
absence of their master, were very insolent, so that wo had some difficulty in procuring 
the provisions wo inquired, even though vro were made to pay very heavily for them. 
What made our men most indignant was seeing that wo had to buy our wood by ■weight, 
for everywhere in the jungle it is supplied to travellers gratis, or at all events for a 
nominal price. But at Alipoura wood is a monopoly of the jagheerdar, and his stewards 
sell it very dear. 
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February 22n(/. — Leaving our men to have a few hours’ rest, wo started alone for 
Nowgong, a small English station only a few miles off, where our guides told us wo 
should find a travellers’ bungalow. A two hours’ ride aoross a bare and parched-up plain 
brought us to Nowgong, the houses of which, European in style, are sheltered by a belt 
of trees ; and I inquired for the bungalow : but my disappointment may bo eonooivod 
when I was shown four walls still surrounded with scaffolding, the building being still 
unfinished. Hereupon I thought of throwing myself upon the hospitality of the English 
Agent, to whom I had a letter of introduction from Colonel Meade ; but I learned tliat 
he was absent. 

I now began to regret my precipitation, for our baggage would not an-ivo till the 
evening ; our only shelter was a largo tree in the compound of the bungalow, and wo 
had nothing but a stick of chocolate for breakfast. While we rested beneath the tree 
with our sowars, a European regiment defiled past iis on its way to the cantonment : 
but our travel-stained appearance attracted the attention of the men, who no doubt looked 
upon us as loafers or woi*se, and the officers did not seem to entertain a much better 
opinion of us. Soon, however, I saw an elderly servant, wearing the red turban and 
the shoulder-belt with a silver shield which is the livery of English functionaries, hastening 

towards us. He came to say that Mrs. C , the wife of the engineer of the camp, 

had seen us from her bungalow, and, guessing our position, begged us to come and lunch 
with her; but, not liking to present ourselves in our condition, I sent to thank the 
lady for her kind invitation, and to explain why wo could not accept it. Thereupon, 
resolved to be hospitable, whether we would accept it or not, she sent us out some lunch, 
which we enjoyed in the shade of the tree. Our men arrived about two o’clock, when, 

after dressing, wo went to thank Mrs. C for her hospitality; and there I met a 

gentleman whom I am proud to be able to count amongst my most intimate friends. 
Ho had sent to us at Alipoura in the morning, asking us to come and stay with him 
during our visit to Nowgong, and had prepared for us a largo tent, divided off into 
three rooms, in his garden. 

We had intended to remain only a couplo of days at Nowgong, but we spent a week very 
pleasantly, being received with great hospitality by officers and civilians alike. Moreover, 
my Mend was a great archmologist, and he gave mo much information about the countries 
of Central India through which ho had travelled, and furnished mo with an itinerary which 
would take me to all the antique monuments in those districts ; and further, in compliance 
with Colonel Meade’s instructions, ho gave me khureetas, or official letters, to all the 
rajahs whose States I was likely to visit, and also wrote to each of them to announce my 
arrival. In fact, his kindness was untiring, and it procured for \is the greatest hospitality 
during the remainder of our travels. 

The first Court that we were to visit was that of Chutterpore, near Nowgong. The king 
was absent, but he invited us to join him, and, after visiting his cajutal, one of his travelling 
carriages took us to Mhow, within a mile and a half of the English encampment, which, for 
reasons unknown to me, wo were not allowed to go through. 

February 28^4. — Our departure differed very much from our arrival, and we shall never 
t'Tgot the kindness of the English at Nowgong. Wo left on horseback, accomi>anied by our 
Gwalior sowars; and at Mhow wo found the rajah’s carriage, with an escort of cavalry, 
wailing for us. 

the little town of Mhow is situated at the entrance to the defiles which conduct 
to llio high table-lands stretching to the river Keyn, and it is picturesquely built, 
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nestling beneath the wooded heights. A well-kept road cut out of the rock mounts a 
rather steep hill, and debouches on the other side upon a largo lake, surrounded by 
a row of mausoleums ; among which stands out the dome of the cenotaph erected in 
memory of Chutter Sal, the first king of Chutterpore; and the lake, fed by the water- 
courses of the overhanging hills, is protected by a bund, the great antiquity of which is 
proved by recent discoveries of Jain relics. 

Thence to Chutterpore the road lies for twelve miles across a wild stretch of table- 
land, covered with thorn-bushes and stunted shrubs. The capital itself stands in the centre 
of a narrow valley, which forms an oasis of verdure amidst the barren peaks by which it 
is encircled. With its green meadows and clusters of leafy mango-trees, the approach 
to the touTi reminds one of an English park; and amidst the greenery stand numerous 
temples, some of them very large, but without any architectural pretensions: most of 
them are of modem date, the walls being of brick with a coating of stucco: I was 
informed that, Hindoo and Jain together, they number over two hundred. 

Our caiTiago halted at the entrance to the town, in front of the Besidcnce, which was 
fomcrly inhabited by the Agent of Bundclcund, who has recently transferred his quarters 
to Ifowgong; and at the fiiot of the portico wo found several personages whom the 
maharajah had sent to receive us. As wo alighted wo were saluted by a salvo of 
eleven guns; and my astonishment thereat was mistaken for displeasure by tho vukeel, 
who explained that, not knowing tho exact number which we were generally greeted with, 
they had fixed it at eleven, but that for tho future I had only to say how many I 
expected. It was in vain that I endeavoured to persuade him that I did not expect any 
such honour : ho firmly believed that I was offended. 

Tho Ecsidcnco had been prepared for our reception; an English dinner was served 
up in tho dining-room; and a courier was in attendance to announce our arrival to tho 
rajah, and to inform him when we might bo expected to join him. I was told that ho 
was celebrating tho Holi, amidst tho ruins of tho ancient Kajraha, whose temples, dating 
back to a fabulously early epoch, are esteemed as tho greatest marvels in Bundelcund. 

March 1«^. — ^Accompanied by the vukeel, w'o paid a visit to tho objects of curiosity in tho 
capital. These ore not very numerous, for the town, though large, is irregularly built 
and uninteresting. Tho palace itself is a modem building, a hybrid mixture of the Italian 
villa and tho Eajpoot castle — a combination of styles which, though not artistic, is by no 
means nnsuited to tho climate. A large lake, with flights of stone steps and kiosks, 
extends up to tho walls of tho palace on one side, and upon one of its banks is a relatively 
ancient Boundola palace, which helps to sot oft' the whole pile. We finally inspected tho 
College, which is well managed and attended by a largo number of students. 

Chutterpore only dates from the close of tho seventeenth century, it having been 
founded in tho reign of Aurungzob by King Cl^utter Sdl, whoso predecessor refused to 
recognise the Mogul empire, and sallied forth to ravage the valley of the Jumna ; but the 
Emperor Aurungzeb put a price upon his head, and he was assassinated. His son, 
Chutter, then assumed the command, and waged a desperate guerilla waifbre against the 
Moguls. Oradually gaining ground, he eventually made himself master of all Bundelcund, 
whereupon tho brigand chief proclaimed himself rajah. It was then that he founded hiB 
capital of Chutterpore amidst tho forests which had served him for a hiding-place; and, 
imitating tho policy of Birsing, he took advantage of Auiungzeb’s death to have Ms 
sovereignty recognised by the feeble Bahadour Shah. After his death, however, his 
kingdom was soon broken up ; the Mahrattaa seized the provinces of Saugor and Calpee ; 
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and, some years aftenvards, other districts also wore detached from the crown of Chutter- 
pore. Tho present maharajah reigns over twelve hundred square miles of territory, and 
from two to throo hundred thousand souls. 

March 2nd . — e travelled the twenty-five miles to the royal camp in the carriage which 
had brought us from Mhow; tho road traversing a wild tract of country, a succession of 
small lulls and ravines, half covered with jungles of brushwood. It would be considered 
an impassable road for carriages in any other coimtry, but the coachmen in India aro 
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not very particular, and wo rattled along over the stone.s, making an occasional circuit to 
avoid one bigger thsui tho rest. We did not go by a single village, and it was only 
here and there that wo could discern a few wretched huts hidden amidst tho woods. 
I’ivc miles from our destination the road ceased altogether, and we were compelled to 
iiliglit; but this contingency had been foreseen, for wo found an elephant waiting to 
us tho rest of tho distance; and his paces seemed very easy after tho jolting wo had 
just I'luliirod. 

The king was encamped upon tho outskirts of Bajnuggur, a small town protected by a 
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citadel built above it. As we passed by the citadel, wo noticed that the guns were mounted 
upon tho bastions, with the artillerymen at their posts, and a few moments afterwards a 
salvo announced our safe arrival. 

Our tents were pitched beneath tlio trees, and we had scarcely reached them when one 
of the sirdars, accomi)anicd by two choubdars with golden canes and a long string of 
servants carrying fruits and sweetmeats, camo to greet us on behalf of the maharajah. 
The salvers holding these delicacies were laid at my feet ; and after touching them with my 
right hand, and raising it to my forehead in token of acceptance, I had them distributed 
amongst my men, together with a purse of rupees which was upon one of the salvers. We 
then excliangcd civilities with the sirdar, who retired to acquaint tho maliarajah with tho 
result of his mission. 

March Zrd . — ^Early in the morning the king left Bajnuggur to celebrate the Holi at some 
temi>lcs which are three miles distant. Wo started on the elephant, and found tho road 
crowded with pilgrims on their way to the fair, which was nciu’ly at an end. Amongst 
them I recognised types of all the provinces of Northern and Central India — ^Brahmins of 
the Ganges, Bengalees, Eajpoots, JAts, and others, some of them making the great Hurdwar 
pilgrimage and coming from tho most distant regions of the Deccan. Tho pilgrim is nearly 
always accompanied by his family : a donkey or a half-starved horse carries tho old people 
and tho heavy luggage ; tho women and cliildren carry the articles of household use ; and 
tho pilgxnm alone walks tineneumbored, in all his dignity as head of the family. 

We soon came in sight of tho long lino of royal tents, close to which was om* own 
encampment. About a gunshot otf, tho crowd was amusing itself beneath the shadow of 
large trees, above tho thick foliage of which rose the summits of the temples, tho objects of 
tho pilgrimage. 

In my description of Oudeypoor, I have already spoken of the festivals and cere- 
monies of tho Holi ; but there we saw only tho satmiialia of a capital which is justly 
renowned in India for its refinement and luxury; whereas here wo might expect to 
witness the wild bacchanalia of tho multitude, abandoning itself without reserve to the 
licence accorded by ancient tradition. 

The legend itself is hero stripped of all tho poetical associations which the Bajpoots 
have kept up. Holica is no longer tho Goddess of Spring, impersonating the re-awakening of 
the Indian Nature : she is a female demon, typifying the most shameless vice, who, springing 
from the head of Mahadeva, creates discord in Merou, tho Brahmin Olympus. She 
even obtains the mastery over Brahma and Indra, whom she inveigles into the most reckless 
adventures. The gods supplicate her in vain to cease her wiles, but she only makes sport 
of their entreaties. At last Brahma confers upon her twenty-four titles of honour, such 
as Trigita and Dhoundia ; and Ilolica, overcome with joy, sets them at liberty, after having 
exacted from them an oath that tlioy would celebrate her name each year by festivals and 
wild saturnalia. 

This bald recital of tho legend will suffice to show that the Brahmins, seeing the 
influence of Buddhism and Jainism, did not hesitate to distort the primitive tradition and 
to appeal to tho grossest instincts. It is no longer licence tempered by the sharp and 
delicate intellect of tho Bajpoot ; tho scene is one of unbridled debauchery, carried on 
without an effort at concealment. 

Thus, as we passed within sight of the fair-field on our return from exploring the 
temples in the evening, it seemed as if we were approaching one of those sacred groves 
known to antiquity, within tho sombre depths of which the most monstrous 'were 
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onactcd. Countless bonfires, the flames of ■whicb shot up above the trees, ■wore surrounded 
by seething crowds, whose shrieks and yells were half drowned by the beating of 
thousands of cymbals, gongs, and tom-toms. Women and children were hurrying across 
the plain, vociferating hymns in honour of the terrible Holica ; and all around were being 
perpetmted deeds which form the crown and glory of this ignoble divinity. 

I was informed that in former days numerous gallows-trees used to bo erected ip the 
middle of the fair, and that men intoxicated with bang came and hung themselves up to 
iron hooks, swinging themselves round and round until the flesh gave way and let them 
fall to the ground. This ceremony, known as the Parikraina, was prohibited by the Biijali 
of Chuttei’pore, but it is still carried on in other districts. 

March 4/7/. ^This morning the maharajah sent us the Iloli-ka-initai dish, in which were 
cakes and sweetmeats that looked very enticing, thougli made of plaster, sand, or some 
bitter powder a sort of “ April Fool’s” dLsh. This day of tlie year, like the first of 
April in Luropc, is in fact devoted to various mystifications, most of which are similar to 
those we indulge in, though a few are very original, notably the rupee trick. A rupee or a 
gold mohur is taken, and, after a hole has been drilled in it, is nailed down iu the middle of 
the road. The first person who comes along, seeing the glitter of the coin, stoops down to 
pick it up, and his discomfiture is greeted with shouts of laughter by those Avho have 
played the trick, and have been watching its success from behind a hedge. 

The field in which the fair takes place forms a regular toA\Ti of tents and covered stalls j 
and in the vicinity of the lake they are pitched in a roAV upon either side of a long avenue, 
for, in addition to its religious purpo.se, the fair is an important centre of trade j and every 
A'^ariety of goods, natiA’c fabrics, English' linen, carpets, pottciy, boots, bronzes, toys, and 
arms of all kinds are for sale on the rickety stalls. A motley crowd of men and women 
in their holiday attire press round them fakirs ; and jugglers display their religious fervour 
and dexterity to the admiring assemblage. Here and there may be seen some of those 
“roun^bouts” which are in so much request at English faii-s, and which have been known 
in India from the earliest ages ; and beneath the trees are jdaced several of the rough lay 
figures representing Holica to which I alluded in my description of Oudeypoor. 

The approaches to the temples arc densely thronged. The ciwds press up the steps 
leading to the portico, and, after having cast their pieces of money at the feet of the idols, 
they congregate upon the terraces and gaze up at the indecent sculptures on the fa^des, 
which some Brahmin guide explains to them in a way calculated to gratify their obscene 
tastes. All the paths leading to the fair arc crowded with pilgrims who have been delayed 
on the way, or by the inhabitants of the neighbouring villages Avho bring provisions for 
sale. The whole plain is covered Avith people, and the noise is absolutely deafening. 

About three o’clock the Arukecl came to ask us to meet the king on the fair-field and 
brought with him four elephants to form our sowari. The king obviously desired to 
provide a spectacle for the people; but, as he was personally to take part in it, I could not 
do othemnse than comply Avith the invitation, more especially as it would amuse the crowd 
Avhich had treated us very politely. Accordingly we mounted one of the elephants, and 
followed by several nobles riding the thrOo others, and escorted by our Gwalior soAvars we 
adA’anced in great state towards the fair, preceded by choubdars of the rajah’s Court, and 
the crowd falling back to let us pass. The rajah’s sowari, on the other hand, advanced to 
meet us, and, as the two processions met, my elephant was brought beside that ridden by 
the prince, Avho, in his state robes, was seated upon a cushion laminated Avith gold. We 
exchanged greetings, and the rajah offered us his hand; after which our elephant 
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was wheeled round in a line with his, and the double proeession moved off towards 
the temple. 

This was my first meeting with the maharajah, whoso guests we had been for several 
days. He was a young man of about twenty-two, with delicate and pleasant features, a long 
black board, and soft eyes Avith an exi>rossion of melancholy that struck me at once. He 
speaks Hindostanee very gracefully, and entered into a long eonversation as to our travels, 
and, afterwards, as to his kingdom and the customs of the country. Ho informed mo that 
his ministers made a large profit out of the fair through a tax upon the pilgrims and the 
sales of goods ; and this I could easily believe, for the inlgrims sometimes number eighty 
thousand. He also pointed out to me that the female sex preponderated in seeming, though 
not in fact, as the young men of inferior castes wear female apparel on these occasions. 

The crowd, to whom our presence w'as an unexpected attraction, pressed round the 
sowari Avith deafening shouts of ‘‘ Wah Maharaj !” “Wall Sahiblog !” 

Our conversation Avas interrupted by our amval at a temple dedicated to Chutter Bhoje, 
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to whom tho king had come to make an offering. The Brahmin priests standing upon the 
threshold bestowed on us their benedictions, in return for which I gave them a few rupees ; 
and, after this ceremony, a troop of dancers, disguised as bayadbres, asked permission to 
perform before us, which they did in imitation of the attitudes of tho bayadbres, 
accompanying their movements with the most disgusting couplets. 

Tho procession moved on again ; and, when night set in, the plain vms bright with a 
thousand fires, while the shouts and tho singing giw louder and louder. After accom- 
panying the rajah to his tent, wo were escorted back to our encampment by torch-hearers. 

March ^th . — ^The most remarkable incident of tho day was a procession, reminding one of 
tho antique ceremonies in lionoiu' of Bacchus. Tho principal figure in it was a fat merchant, 
who, after having been duly intoxicated, represented tho companion of Holica. Bestriding 
a small donkey, his face smeared Anth ochre, a string of the most heterogeneous objects 
round his neck, and his head covered -with flowers, he moved along, hold upon the donkey 
by two staggering acolytes; and behind him came the travesty of a royi^pturasol,^made out 
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of the bottom of on old basket fastened on to a cane. His cortege consisted of a drunken 
and vociferous crowd of half-naked men and women, who howled and rolled themselves on 
the ground, like the chorus of the antique Silenus; and naked children, decked with 
flowers, ran in front, blowing earthenware horns or beating cracked tom-toms. In this 
order the procession traversed the mSla, or fair, swollen by all the vagabonds on its route, 
and assailed by a shower of harmless projectiles, such us sacks of purple powder or rotten 
fruit. When it reached the plain a halt was made, and the crowd danced round the 
pseudo-Silenus, indulging in plentiful libations of the mowrah spirit. 

This singular custom, as to the origin or jimposc of which I could not obtain any informa- 
tion, presents a remarkable analogy to the ceremonies of the Greeks, the Komans, and the 
Persians, and even with the grotesque maniac’s festival which was perpetuated down to the 
Middle Ages in France and England. 

In the evening the Iloli laj'-flgures are can’icd round the camp, and then placed on 
an immense bonfire, which, after being steeped with oil and pitch, is lighted midst the 
clashing of tom-toms and the shouts of the multitude. Then begins around these bonfires 
an infernal dance of women, excited by the braying of instruments, while the men rush into 
the flames and endeavour to snatch out pieces of the bmaiing idols. These dances last far into 
the night, and terminate in orgies of the wildest description. 

March Qth . — ^Having fixed our departure for the next day, the maharajah received us 
to-day at a farewell durbar ; at which we found him seated beneath a da’is, and surrounded 
by all his Court. When wc had taken our seats beside liim, he asked txs to prolong our 
visit, and offered to provide a hunting-party in tlie mountains for iis ; but ho accepted our 
apologies for being compelled to decline, and bade ris a friendly farewell. I left him, as 
much gratified with his amiable manners as with his unlimited ho.spitality ; for it was 
evident that, though rather reserved and timid in manner, ho was sincerely anxious to 
promote reforms which would tend to the good of his subjects. In a twelvemonth from this 
date, he was assassinated by a man whom the reactionary party at his Court had employed 
to get rid of him, so as to obtain possession of the llcgency in the name of his son, who 
was only a few years old ; but, so far from serving their purpose, this crime placed them 
more than ever beneath the jicwer of England, the Eegency having been entrusted to an 
ofiScer of her army. 

March 7lh . — ^Before leaving the camp at the fair this morning, we received from the 
king a splendid khillut of Indian shawls and costly weapons. He also sent us two 
elephants and ten horsemen, who accompanied us as far as Funnah. Thus our caravan 
had been swelling in size since we left Gwalior ; and, judging by the long file of camels 
and elephants, and the mass of footmen and horsemen, it might have been supposed that I 
was some great rajah. 

Wo travelled in a south-easterly direction across a rich plain partially covered with 
woods, which reached to some forest-clad hills, behind which extended the blue outline of 
the gh&ts of Funnah. The air was fresh and balmy, and the country became more and 
more picturesque ; and at Eajgurh we found a camp that the king had prepared for us and 
for our retinue, with abundant provisions for our wants. 

Eajgurh is a small frontier town, two or three miles from the river Koyn, which divides 
Chutterporo from the kingdom of Funnah. It stands upon the slope of a small hill, which 
commands all the valley fiicing the Marwa defiles ; and a dilapidated citadel and an old 
castle entitle it to the rank of a fortified town. 

A splendid forest extends from the houses of the town to the mountain, of which it hides 
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all but the precipitous peaks. Amid the rocks is hidden a sacred fountain, reputed to 
possess miraculous properties, which is reached by a wide and handsome flight of four 
hundred and seventy-five steps. It originates in a small basin, fed by the infiltrations 
of the overhanging grotto ; and its water is clear, but it has a sickly taste. In the centre 
of the basin is a lingam of Mahadcra, flanked by two idols of Hunouman and Parbatti, 
which are half worn away by the water. A curtain of parasite plants hides the entrance 
to the grotto. 

From the summit of the steps there is a beautiful view of tho district watered by the 
£eyn and of the gigantic bastions which surround Funnah, tho classic land of diamonds. 
Tho horizon seems covered with forests, — ^not scanty jungles, but virgin forests, abounding 
with peafowl, their plumage glittering like emeralds, while tho calls and responsive cries 
from all the denizens of the woods are to bo heard on all sides. 

In tho evening I despatched a sowar to the frontier post of Funnah, to advise tho 
authorities of our early arrival. 
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CHAPTER XXX\. 

STATE OF r U N N A 11 . 

The Marwa Ghiit. — ^Tlie King's Emisaarios on tho Frontier. — Interview with tlio Mahamjah. — The Diamond Mines. 
— The King's Kitchen Garden. — Hunting Episodes . — A Hunting Cage. — Hearing of Elephants.— Herd of 
Sambnr. — ^Excursions to the Fortresses of Adjugnrh and Kalleenjiir. 

RCH 8^^. — The camp ■was raised at four o’clock in tho morning, and tho caraivau 
set out on its march towards Punmih. On leaving Rajgurh tho road plunges 
into the forest, so that wo pursued our journey in utter darkness ns fur as the 
banks of tho Keyn, where we were compelled to wait for daybreak. Not that tho stream is 
cither "wide or deep, for at this season it is scarcely more than a middling-sized torrent, 
divided into several small branches, babbling between enormous rocks ; but its slipiiery bed, 
studded with deep holes, renders the ford difficult to pass. 

The Kcyn hsis its source among the hills towards the Saugor territory, and, after 
running two hundred and thirty miles, precipitates itself into tho Jumna at Chilatara. 

After an interval of half an hour, the summits of the mountains were coveml with 
flame-coloured tints, and soon daylight spread over tho narrow valley. Wo were the first 
to cross the stream, on tho opposite bank of which we awaited the passage of our elephants 
and camels ; which, o'wing to several mishaps, took a good hour to accomplish ; and by 
that time day had fully dawned, revealing tho site in all its wild grandeur. Behind us 
towered the jagged layers of tho ghiits of Funnah, extending their lino of ramparts to 
the edge of the horizon; and their cloak of forest falling do-wnwards in broad undula- 
tions to the banks of the torrent, which noisily bursts from a fissure of the plateau. 

These mountains compose the first buttress of tho great plateau of Central India ; and 
they assume all those forms of peaked declivities and perfectly horizontal summits which 
have gained for them the title of gh^ts, or quays. At this point they form tho extreme 
north point of the Vindhyas, and stretch out in a narrow spur as far as the junction 
of the Ganges and the Jumna. 

Our party having at length reassembled, wo moved onwards for some time towards 
the north, seeking the entrance to the ascent of the Marwa ghfit, the only ono leading 
to tho plateau. The road, which is good and kept in order, would bo easily practicable 
for carriages if they could be conveyed across the Keyn. Tho mountain hero gives 
flic the notion of a gigantic staircase, its sides being divided into several stories of small 
overlaying plateaux. 

During the early part of tho ascent the vegetation was poor and withered by tho sun ; 
only a few largo plane-trees, with their white candelabras, and some small teak-bushes 
dotting the ravines ; but as we got higher, especially when we had attained an elevation 
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of 400 feet above tbo plaib, the vegetation became abundant and vigorous, and assumed 
a tropical character. Trees with enormous trunks and thick foliage rose above an under- 
wood of bamboos and plantains, intermingled with creepers and runners, the mhowah, 
the mango-tree, the sal, and several species of tulip plants; and everywhere depended 
long bunches of golden or purple flowers and clusters of fruits. Troops of monkeys 
gambolled on the high branches, in company with thousands of peacocks and birds of 
gay plumage ; and ever and anon the thicket was noisily stirred by the deer. The road 
plunged into these shades, whence it emerged again on a wall of naked rocks, commanding 
alternately the beautiful idain wo had just quitted, with the valley of the Keyn, its 
fields and its villages, and the southern part of the chain, with its piles of terraces, its 
forests, and all its network of ravines and defiles. 

After an hour’s ascent wo reached the ledge of the great upi)er plateau, where a 
troop of Indians, accompanied by horses and elephants, occupied the middle of the road ; 
being, in fact, the vukcels sent on by the Maharajah of Punnah to moot us and to welcome 
us on the tomtory of his highness, and to escort us to the capital. Accordingly in a 
small house close by they had prepared for us a repast of milk, foo<l, and confectionery. 
From this point the plateau slopes onwards very slightly towards the west ; the forest 
gets thinner, and oi)ens on to a fine plain interspersed with gardens, which extends os far 
as the capital, whose white domes stand out in I'cliof against a background of small red- 
colourcd hills. 

The difference between the temperature on the plateau and that of the valley wo had 
just left (which is only 1,200 feet lower) was very marked. The cool air agreeably 
distended the lungs, and one is easily tempted to brave the heat of the sun with uncovered 
head. This, however, should be carefully avoided, as tho effects of the sun’s rays are 
as fatal on tho highest points, and even on the snows of the Himalayas, as in tho plains- 
of Bengal or of tho Deccan. 

At a distance of a mile from tho capital wc perceived the dewan (prime minister) 
of Punnah coming to meet us in an open carriage; in which, dismounting from our 
elephant, wo took our places besido him, and were conducted to the camp expressly 
prepared for us in a cool tope of mango-trees in proximity to the city. A vast tent,, 
covering a complete suite of apartments, drawing-room, dining-room, and bod-chambers,, 
had been specially reserved for us ; and tho furniture, though simple, was comfortable and 
thoroughly European. 

On alighting and following the dewan into this palace of canvas, our cars caught 
the distant rumblings of tho salute which announced our arrival in tho capital to tho 
good citizens of Punnah. An English breakfast awaited us in tho dining-room ; and tho- 
dewan, after having installed ns in our domain, discreetly retired, wishing us a good 
appetite. Decidedly the palm for generous hospitality must bo awarded to the DoundSlas. 
I have already stated that we were indebted for all those honours to the distinguished 
coiurtesy of the English authorities ; and assuredly so gracious a reception was not duo to our 
humble selves personally, but rather was accorded to us in our capacity as French travellers. 

Breakfast over, I took a turn round the camp, when I found that our people had not 
been forgotten in the royal hospitality. Mussulmans and Hindoos were abandoning them- 
selves to tho delights of a fairy banquet of pilau and curry, sent to them from the Court. 

Punnah is a town of great antiquity, owing its origin apd its celebrity to the diamond 
mines which surround it, and which are, perhaps, of the highest antiquity in all India ; 
some even fdloge its identity with the Ponassa of Ptolemy. Isolated, however, as it is, 
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on . tho siunmit of a table-land difficult of accoBS, and encircled by a mountainous region 
still in its native wildness, it lias never occupied more than a secondary rank among tho 
cities of Central India. Since the grant of the raj, or territory of Punnah, to Eishor Sing 
by tho British Government in 1807, however, its position has been ameliorated ; and it 
now numbers about 20,000 inhabitants, including tho workers in tho mines. Its houses 
of freestone, built with tolerable elegance, include sovend bazaars, irregularly grouped on 
undulating ground. It boasts of no monuments of any antiquity ; but, by M^ay of amends, 
it possesses several temples and modem cenotaphs of a remarkable order. Tho to\vn itself 
rests on tho adamantiferous soil which seems to extend over all tho eastern side of the 
plateau, and tho working of the mines begins at tho entrance to the suburbs. 

In the afternoon we paid a short visit to the maliarajah, whoso palace has quite a 
European stamp. It is a dwelling-place in tho English style, containing several flat-roofed 
bungalows, surrounded with stuccoed colonnades, and broad teiraccs connecting together the 
different pavilions. Tho interior itself has nothing of the Indian type ; and tho saloon 
where tho king received us was fitted up as a study, Avith escritoire, book-cases, table, 
and easy chairs. Moreover, avo were received with a homely simplicity that contrasted 
strongly with the ceremonial of tho morning. Tlie dewan aAvaited us at tho door of the 
palace, and conducted us to the king, whom we found occupied in reading, and who 
advanced towards us and rocciA'cd us Avith great affability. lie is a stout man, with a jovial 
countenance and features bronzed by tho sun, and Avith none of tho conA’cntional Asiatic 
arrogance of expression. Indeed, it is easy to see at a glance that, understanding tho 
position created for tho rajahs of Bundelcund by English dominion, he has pi’cferrcd the 
character of a Avealthy landed proprietor to that of an insignificant princeling. 

He Avoro tho costume of the reformers of Bengal, tho “ Young India ” party — cloth 
jacket and trousers, slightly embroidered, and a naiTow-brimmcd cap. Tho heavy gold 
bracelets on the wrists and ankles alone reminded one that the rajah is of tho Itajpoot race ; 
and to these may be added a magnificent necklace of diamonds from his OAA'n mines, 
betraying tho Aanity of proprietorship. Ho is decidedly a remarkable man. ’Well versed 
in English, and in two or three other languages current in Ilindostan, ho possesses some 
notion of our practical sciences, and governs his kingdom in a way tliat secures the 
esteem of all Europeans. 

With singular loyalty, at tho time of tho revolt of 1857 he did not hesitate to send 
succour to tho English, who were tlircatened in Bundelcund, and to him was OAving tho 
i-clief of the garrison blockaded in Bumoh; Avhich service tho Supremo Qovemmeut 
rewarded by ceding to him some territory in Saugor and Bijawur. Ho is tho second king 
of Punnah, son of Kishor Sing, fotinder of the dynasty. Ho is over fifty-five years of 
age, and has three sons, two of whom have attained their majority. 

After a brief conA'ersation ho dismissed us, but not before making us engage to 
devote some days to tho inspection of his mines, his cutting workrooms, and his cultiva- 
tion of kitchen herbs, of which ho is very proud, promising us in compensation a day’s 
hunt in the forest. 

March ^th . — ^The rajah sent a jemadar this morning to conduct us to tho diamond 
mines. TAventy minutes’ walk across country, and we reached a small plateau covered with 
littb; heaps of pebbles, among which grew enormous clusters of jessamino, whose myriads 
of blossoms embalmed tho air. At tho foot of a knoll, slightly higher than tho rest, stood 
some tatterdemalion soldiers ; and on tho opposite side Avas a largo open well, on the edge of 
Avhich is fixed a noria wheel, worked by four oxen. This was the diamond mine, celebrated 
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throughout India; and the creaking of tho wheel, and a few coolies passing to and fro 
carrying baskets ftill of rubbish on their heads, constituted all that could be seen in tho 
way of operations in this important enterprise, to tho production of an irresistible impres- 
sion of profound disappointment. 

The body of tho mine consists of a round shaft, from about thirty to forty feet in 
diameter and sixty feet in depth. The alluvial soil it cuts through is divided into 



horizontal layers one above the other, composed of fragments of gneiss and carbonates, of 
an average tlii elcnesa of thirty-fivo feet ; and beneath this is found the adamantiferous ore, a 
mixture of silex and quartz, lying in tho middle of a vein of red earth. To effect tho 
working of tho ore, a shaft is sunk on any part of tho plateau, and tho fragments of ore 
that ore met with are simply extracted by hand. 

Workmen descend to the level of the layer of ore by a sloping passage, guarded by some 
soldiers. Half immersed in the water which the buckets of the noria are inantBpio nt to 
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exhaust, they limit themselves to filling the straw baskets with the clayey mixture, which is 
carried outside to he examined. A set of stone Roughs is ranged under a 'shed, and in these 
the ore is oarefully washed ; the silicious residue being spread on a marble table, and 
consigned to the sorters, who, with overseers watching them individually, examine the 
stones one by one, dropping the refuse into a basket, and placing the diamonds aside. 
Much skill is needed in this work of sorting, in the workman as well as in the overseer; 
the operation having to be executed with some rapidity, and the rough diamond being with 
difficulty distinguished from amongst the silex, quartz, jasper, and hornstonc with which 
it is mixed. 

This mode of working, it will be seen, is primitive enough; and It may be safely 
asserted that no improvement has been introduced into it since the very first discovery of 
the mines. Tradition relates that it was while digging a well that some diamonds of a 
fabulous size were discovered in the soil, and the simple process has since been adhered to. 
When the shaft is simk, all the ore foiind at the bottom of it is removed ; it is then filled uji 
again, and the same operation is recommenced farther on. This method is not only very 
costly, but it also produces this lanientablo result, that in excavating one square yard 
it is necesssiry to displace a hundred; and thus the surface round it, twenty times more 
considerable, is wasted. Besides this, the well itself is pierced on an extremely primitive 
system, involving a gi‘cat loss of time ; and it frequently happens that the chosen spot does 
not contain a single particle of diamond ore. By reason of the imperfection .of the system 
pursued, those mines, which have been worked for twenty centuries, are still in an 
almost Tirgin state ; and it is not too much to say that, when the operations are conducted 
adequately, the results obtained will be miraculous. 

The adamantiferous layer extends for a length of from twelve to twenty miles to the 
north-cast of Funnah. The most important mines, besides those of the capital, are Myra, 
Etawa, Kamariyti, Brijpoor, and Baraghari. It is very rarely, however, that any of 
these diamonds reach Europe. Those known here under that name arc, for the most 
part, Brazilian stones, which, after making the journey to India, return thence with 
Indian cases and labels. The Funnah diamonds are of great purity, and emit tho most 
sparkling, light ; and their colour varies from the purest white to black, passing through all 
the intermediate shades — ^milky, roseiite, yellow, green, and brown. Their averago weight 
docs not exceed five or six carats; but tho Myra mine has produced ono of forty-three 
carats. 

Notwithstanding all the disadvantages of the existing system of working, tho real 
ro'renuo of the mines may bo estimated at about double tho official revenue ; for, whatever 
may be the precautions taken, it is almost impossible, in a country where corruption reigns 
amongst all classes, to prevent robbery in the mines to a coxisiderablc extent. 

The rajah sells his diamonds on his own account in Allahabad and Benares. It is 
only a few years ago that ho established workrooms in Funnah itself for cutting the stones. 
Frevious to that period tho diamonds were sold in thoir rough state. I do not suppose ho 
can hope to rival the perfection of tho .Dutch diamond-cutters; but nevertheless the stones 
that come out of his workshops are not to bo despised. Tho diamond is out and polished on 
a horizontal steel wheel, laden with diamond-dust and oil, and put in motion by means 
of a pedal. The worlunan holds tho stone at the end of a sort of pencil-case, and presses 
it against the wheel, so as to wear it off in facets. The shapes that are the most highly 
prized in the country arc the rose, or the broad-faced brilliant. Oenetaliy speaking, 
Indians care little for the numerous ffieets adopted in Europe. ^ 
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March 10/4. — To-day (Sunday), according to tho English usage, wo had to pay 
respect to tho Biblical rest ; no explorings, no labours, under the penalty of being looked 
upon as heretics. Tho king, however, sent us one of his carriages in tho coui’se of tho 
morning, for us to take a drive in tho environs of tho town. At tho foot of tho hills 
which rise beyond tho subiu'bs, a row of ponds, surrounded by gardens, forms a delicious 
oasis, while numerous villas and some tombs lie hidden beneath tho thick cloak of verdure ; 
and in one of these green avenues we met with a young Boundela noble, who invited us 
to visit his country house, situated close by. It was a light stone pavilion, buried in a 
grove of pomegranate and orange trees, in which a reservoir, with small canals, kept 
up an agreeable coolness; and under the indented arcades of its verandah wo partook of 
a light repast, consisting solely of sweets, and an exquisite sherbet, composed of iced 
. and aromatised melons. 

The day passed as monotonously as possible; but in the evening, as a compensation, 
the jungles to tho cast of tho plateau presented tho magnificent spectacle of « conflagration. 
The close thickets obstructing the forest had been fired ; the clusters of bamboo flamed 
like bundles of fusees, and the burning creepers hung from tree to tree in fantastic 
girandoles. These fires are very frequent at this season of tho year, being intentionally 
lighted by tho Gounds. Tho dryness of the underwood readily secures its combustion; 
but tho flames rarojy attack tho trees that are full of sap ; and tho result simply is that 
this imparts redoubled vigour to all this superfluous vegetation after tho mns. 

March 11/4. — ^Wo had expected to start on a hunting excumon, but wo have been 
obliged instead to devote the day to examining the apartments of the palace, and especially 
to admiring the royal kitchen-gardens, tho king desiring to do the honours of his plantations 
of cabbages and ciurots in person. Nor lot it be supposed that tho spectacle was indifferent 
to us. On tho contrary, our eyfts dwelt with pleasure on tho rows of superb vegetables, of 
which our stomachs had been so long deprived. 

India is indeed poorly supplied with vegetables — ^a fact tho more astonishing that a 
considerable portion of tho population lives on vegetable food. With the exception of 
two or three species of native vegetables, the Indian cultivates little besides com crops, 
ricp, maize, wheat, ,barlcy, and millet forming the chief substance of his food. Our 
European vegetables, however, gi’ow perfectly well, with irrigation, in many of the 
regions of Hindostan; but up to tho present time they are tho monopoly of tho nobles - 
or of the English. The potato alone resists acclimatisation in these hot regions, and 
scarcely ever flourishes, excepting on tho high plateaux of tho Nilghcrris, the ghats, or 
the abutments of tho Himalayas. Tho absolute want of those vegetables which wo consider 
indiq>cnsable for tho preservation of health, added to, that of leavened bread, indeed, forms 
one of tho most intolerable privations of a long journey in tlie interior of India. Tho most 
welcome present to the traveller therefore is tho dalf, or basket of vegetables and fhiits, 
which it is tho custom to send as a token of welcome. 

After our visit to the kitchen-gardens, tho king expressed to mo his wish to luivo 
the portraits of himself and his sou taken. The apparatus accordingly was conveyed to 
tho palace, and I took a photograph which enables me to present the rrader with the 
likenesses of the royal family of Punnah (see next page): 

March 12/4. — ^To-day we started off to assist at the great hunt which has been in 
preparation ever since Cur arrival. The place of meeting was at the palace, where we 
found the king dressed in grey linen and wearing a hunting-cap, which gave him the 
most comical look in the world. The pr^mrations being all. complete, we issued from tfie 
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palaco, and on casting my eyes about for the escort, carriages or horsos designed for our 
conveyance, I perceived instead, in the centre of the square, a road-locomotive, heated 
and ready to start. It was a small engine which the king had obtained from Calcutta 
at a great expense, some years ago, to enable him to present himself to his people in all 
the glory of modem civilisation; and his eyes sparkled with pride as he observed my 
astonishment. It was a surprise he had reserved for me. However, we installed omr- 
sclvcs as best wo could in the narrow chariot hooked on behind the locomotive, which, 
after a piercing whistle had been sounded, rushed off at full speed along the stuccoed 
road which the king had made for liis own especial use. Strange anomaly ! To set 
out on a tiger and panther hunt in one of tho wildest regions of India, and to bo 
dragged along by a steam-engine. Imagine tho stupefaction of those wild Gounds — 
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men scarcely advanced a step beyond tho stony age — on seeing this fiery chariot, with 
its plumes of smoko and its storm of sparks, advancing towards their forest ! 

On the road, the king related to us all the mishaps which his wonderful engine had 
already caused him. It was brought to him from Calcutta by an English mechanic, who 
remained only a short time in his service. After his departure, no one being acquainted 
with its mechanism, it was left to rust until an Indian, who had served as stoker on an 
English railway, came and offered to manage it. Ho was appointed engineer to the king ; 
but, on one of its first trials, the engine, got up to a white heat by tho intrepid Hindoo, 
set off, devouring space with so much speed and uproar that the noble travellers, seized 
with panic, threw themselves out of tho chariot, and got covered with bmises; and it 
was well for them that they did so, for about a hundred yards farther on the boiler 
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exploded, killing the unhappy engine-driver, who remained at his post. Since that event 
the engine has been repaired, and the king has had its machinery explained to him, so 
that he may be able to superintend its operations. 

The road along which the engine passed was narrow hut well levelled. In its constniction 
they used a carbonate earth called Jeunker, obtained from the banks of the Jumna, which 
has the peculiar property, when once pounded and mixed with water, of forming a 
composition of such great hardness that it would even bear polishing like marble. The 
road broke off at a distance of a few miles south of the town, on the borders of a small 
lake, where the king has one of his summer residences ; and there the elephants and the 
escort awaited us. Two hours’ journey through those magnificent forests which we had 
already admired on the banks of the Keyn brought us to the place of meeting for the 
hunt; where wo found a tent pitched for us, by the side of the pavilion reserved for 
the king. 

After breakfast, the king’s huntsmen brought us intelligence as to the probable results 
of the hunt; they promised us wonders; but, in the absence of a tiger, the great hunt 
had to be postponed to the next day. To-day, therefore, we had to content ourselves with 
the hazardous luck of the thickets. 

Letting the huntsmen disperse in search of the larger game, I set out alone with a 
shikaree to kill a few green pigeons and birds of bright plumage that I wanted to preserve. 
On my return, my guide induced mo to visit a park of elephants in the vicinity of our 
camp. It was a simple palisaded enclosure, wherein about twenty young elephants were 
enclosed. The mahouts explained to mo the different methods of training to which they 
are subjected. 

I need scarcely say that the royal corps de ballet followed us in our change of place ; 
for in this country there is neither festival nor ceremony in which dancers and musicians 
do not take a part. In the evening, therefore, wo had the spectacle of a nautch by 
torchlight; when the great trees, whoso dark depths wore revealed by the jets of 
flame, formed a scenic arrangement which the Boyal Academy of Music might well envy. 
It was truly a scenery befitting these dances with their antique rhythms, and their 
bronzed dancers glittering with gems. 

While the nautchnis went through their classic rej[)ertoire before us, fh>m the dance of the 
Fandours to the Taza-bi-Toza,” the king, who is a passionate lover of hunting, narrated to 
us some of his cross-country exploits. I will record one of these anecdotes, which does 
honour alike to the courage of this good prince (who should not be mistaken for a mere 
worthless sham citizen) and to the filial devotion of his son, the hereditary prince. 

It is the custom in India for the princes and great nobles to venture on wild-beast 
hunts only when surrounded by so many precautions that they scarcely run a greater risk 
in killing a tiger than if they were aiming at him fi'om the windows of their palace. Like 
a true disciple of St. Hubert, however, the Bajah of Funnah rejected all these precautions, 
and rejoiced in finding himself face to face with his terrible adversary, and in trying his 
strength with him, without any other advantage on his side than his own skill and 
coolness. In one of those encounters, while he was, unattended, at the foot of a rock, 
awaiting a tiger that his htmting scouts were driving towards him, the animal, already 
wounded, issued from a thicket some paces off, sprang upon him, and overthrew him. 
The king’s life was saved by the intervention of his oldest son, who, upon hearing his cries, 
unhesitatingly rashed forward, throw himself upon the tiger, and despatched him with 
blows from hb dagger. From this terrible encoimter the prince himself escaped with 
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a few scratches. If we were to search the annals of India from the remotest centuries, 
I think it would bo difficult to find a similar instance of devotodness ; an hereditary prince 
saving his father’s life, in a country where we see so many chiefs struck down by the 
ambition of their successors. 

This accident impressed the worthy monarch; and, yielding to the persuasions of his 
friends, he promised never to expose himself again so rashly. His lively imagination, 
however, suggested to him a means of averting the danger, and at the same time of 
keeping up the illusion. He directed the construction of a cage with strong iron bars, 
and fixed upon wheels, in which, while comfoi-tably seated, he could u’ait for the passage 
of the tiger, and strike him down with impunity. 

Mareh \Zth . — ^The ground included in the hmkh formed a species of circus, partly 
unwooded, to Avhich the numei-ous ravines converge. The dry bed of a torrent traversed 
its entire length, forming, as it issued from the valley, a narrow defile embanked between 
high rocky walls ; and this defile was the only outlet left for the animals of the forest, 
who were thus compelled to pass under the fire of the houdis ranged on either side of 
the rocks. The preparatory beating of the woods had driven back all the game into 
the ravines wliich siirrounded the circus, and the beaters were now hemming in all the 
heights within a radius of some miles. From early mom the shoutings and the noises 
of gongs and cymbals roused the echoes of the forest. Not long after taking our post 
arrived the first batch of animals; and they, evidently anticipating the danger in store 
for them from our side, ran wildly from one ravine to another. Occasionally a wild 
boar or a stag would attempt the passage; and, as we took our aim at them by 
turns, some succeeded in escaping. After two hours of a massacre which continued to 
increase in magnitude, the uproar approached us, and wo perceived the Oound beaters 
on the ncighboiuing heights gesticulating like demons. Suddenly a rumbling noise, pro- 
ceeding from the underwood round the circus, was heard above all this uproar, and wo 
seemed to be listening to a squadron of cavalry at full gallop. The brushwood was violently 
sundered, and a herd of sambur issued forth on to the sandy bod of the nullah. 

The sdmbur is the great stag of India, and his size seems superior to that of the 
common stag of Europe. The male has superb antlers, but the hind has no horns. The 
coat is of a velvety brown on the back, and white under the belly. 

The herd, numbering forty head, advanced towards us at full speed, making the ground 
tremble under them; the males taking the lead with lowered heads. I had barely time 
to cast even a glance at these superb animals, for in an instant they were upon us. Shots 
were fired; but the herd cleared the defile, and were lost to sight in the jungle— two 
stags, a hind, and one very young fawn being left on the ground. Behind the sambur 
come, helter-skelter, troops of wild boars, jackals, and hytenas, chased from their last 
intrenchments by our beaters, who followed closely upon them, uttering savage yells ; and, 
in a crisis like this, the result of the hdnkh was enormous, reminding mo of the famous 
massacre at Nahrmugra, in Oudeypoor ; and, the battue over, the hunters hastily mounted 
their elephants and started in pursuit of the wounded animals. Up to nightfiill the passes 
echoed with shots ; and it was not until darkness set in that we all met together round 
the bivouac. 

March — ^Returned to Funnah, I resolved to leave my camp there, and push on 

alone with Schaumburg, deviating northwards towards the fortresses of Adjigurh and 

Kalloeiijur. 

We started on horseback, with four sowars accompanying us as guides; and, leaving 
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the road, which makes a considerable circuit, we followed the pathways that intersect the 
forest, every moment having either to climb or to descend giddy heights, and in some 
places finding the vegetation so luxuriant that our horses could with difficulty open the 
way. At eight in the morning wo caught sight of the ramparts of Adjigurh, croAvning 
the summit of a rock separated from the chain by a deep defile ; and avo soon reached the 
foot of the ascent leading to the fortress ; seven half-ruined gates being ranged at graduated 
distances along the accliv'ity. Arrived at the summit, wo found ourselves suiTouuded by a 
number of ruined edifices almost as considerable as those of Chittore: but, time not 
permitting us to take a minute survey, aa'c limited ourselves to visiting a very fine group 
of Clmndela monuments, picturesquely situated on the borders of the pool of I’armal; of 
AA'hich the most remarkable was a ruined edifice, half temple, half palace, which our guide 
pointed out to us under the name of Formal Ka-Baitk6, or the seat of the King of 
Fannal. 

The principal edifices of Adjigurh date from the Ohandcla period. Many of them are 
attributed to Formal Brihm, last king of the dynasty of the Chandela Bajpoots (1180). It 
is probable that, being driven out of the plain by the Chohans of Delhi, he transferred 
his capital to Adjigurh ; but the fortress had existed already several centuries prcAdously. 
Before leaving the toAvn, we took a glance at a very fine JaYn temple containing a monolith 
Tirthankar more than four feet liigh ; and we continued oAir road through the woods as far 
as Kallecnjur, AA'hich we reached in the full heat of the day, after a three hours’ ride. 

The fortress of Kallecnjur is one of the most celebrated in the valley of the Ganges. 
Long considei'cd as impregnable, it aa’OS besieged by the English on January 19th, 1812. 
They established their batteries on one of the buttresses of the hill, called Kalinjari, whoso 
position recalls to mind the small plateau of Chittore, so fatal to the ancient capital of 
Moywar; and thence they were able to bombard the fortress, until it was compelled to 
surrender after a severe struggle. 

The date of the foundation of Kallccnjiur is unknown ; but it is certain that the hill 
on which it rests was looked upon as sacred from a remote period of antiquity. Here, as 
at Gwalior, the abundance of the springs and the wild aspect of the spot attracted to 
it, at an early period, the Joins, as the worshippers of Dharma, or Uncreated Nature. 
They hewed for themselves recesses in the rocks, which the piety of their descendants 
surrounded with temples and sumptuous edifices , and the wants of the pilgrims brought 
about the creation of a city, which, some centuries after, avos transformed by one of the 
sovereigns into a fortress. This &ct is abundantly proved by the numerous antique 
soulptAU'es which are discovered in the foundations of the ramparts themselves. 

Two ascents formerly led to the table-land of the plateau; but that on the north, 
the most important, is the only one now practicable ; and along it runs a battlemented 
Avail, interrupted at equal distances by fortified gates, seven in number (which seems to be 
the sacred nAunber). The first of these gates is a triumphal arch raised by the Emperor 
Aurungzeb, in the seventeenth century; the others date from the foundation of the 
citadel. The ascent reminded me of that of GAvalior; there was the same abundance of 
monuments, of reservoirs sunk deep in the mountain, of bas-reliefs and sculptures. 

FolloAving the roadAvay which turns off to the left of the northern gate, we came up 
first Avith a little oxcaAiation heAm out of the rock. This is the Siva-Koti, or the chamber 
of Siva; the interior of which consists of a small square room, with a flat ceilii^; the 
sole ornament of the Avails being shelved niches, sculptured in the rook itf^ exactly 
wiwilay to thoBC ono soes in the modem houses in India, which are used instead of 
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cupboards. On one of tbo sides is a block sculptured in the form of a bed, representing 
the couch of the god ; and a small door leads to a court, containing a pool of water and 
several sculptures. 

This excavation may bo taken as the typo of fifty or sixty othera to be found on tho 
hill ; and its simplicity, and tho total absence of idols, prove that it must have been used as 
a dwelling-place by one of the earliest anchorites who came to inhabit the hill, and it was 
probably not dedicated to Siva until near tho tenth century. 

Our guide lighted a torch, and we followed him down a damp tube-like passage. Half- 
way down, a ray of light pierces the wall, and through an opening in it wo saw tho plain 
which extends at tho foot of Kalleenjur; and it was easy to calculate that tho staircase 
corresponded with the external surface of the plateau, separated from it by a small interval j 
and beyond this opening forty steps more brought us to the entrance of a cavoni. It is 
obvious that this cavity is a natural one, and that man has added nothing to it. It is filled 
nearly to its arched roof with water, which filters drop by drop through tho crust of the 
plateau, and wonderftil prapertics arc attributed to this water for the cure of leprosy and 
skin-discascs, as well as of mental affections. 

We only reached Punnah on tho day following, when, not to delay our departure any 
longer, we hurried to pay our farewell visit to the maharajah ; who received us with hia 
usual simplicity of manner, and presented each of us with a handsome ring set with a 
diamond obtained from his mines and cut in his own workrooms. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

FROM PUNNAir TO RF.WAH. 

Nagound. — Departaro of the Scindian Escort. — A Hunt in tho English Style. — The Rajah of 

Donijunpore. — ^Rewoh. 


ARCH 18M. — left Punnah very early in tho morning, mounted on one of tho 
rajah’s elephants, our people having gone on before. 

Tho road to Rewah, which we now followed, strikes out from (ho plateau by 
the south-east passes. The slope on this side is much less abrupt than towards tho Xoyn : 
tho ground rises at first, forming a chain of mounds of middling height, and then descends 
in a succession of gentle slopes to tho plain. Tho vegetation presented a less striking 
character; tho woods were thinner, and interspersed with spaces, either barren or covered 
with low jungle. Feathered game was to bo found in abundance, and from tho back of 
our elephant wo brought down jungle-fowls, peacocks, and even rock-pigeons and black 
partridges of rather a rare species. 

Towards seven o’clock wo entered on a magnificent plain, perfectly bare, and bounded on 
tho south by a lino of blue heights. This plain forms tho lower layer of the great group of 
plateaux covering Central India, which continues piling up its table-lands from the valley 
of tho Ganges to tho highest point of tho Vindhyas of Bhopal and of Maudoo ; and it 
advances towards the north us far us the Jumna, which it overhangs with a lino of vertical 
slopes, whence tho streams which water it descend. 

Tho Mahariijuh of Punnah was anxious that we shoidd be escorted up to this point by 
one of his sirdars, who now quitted us only after having made tho chief of tho village deliver 
to us all tho necessary provisions for our use. 

In tho course of the evening we decided on starting for Nagound, firom which place wo 
were still distant eight good leagues. Half-way on our march wo crossed tho frontier lino 
of the states of Punnah to enter upon those of Nagound; and, owing to tho slow pace 
of our elephant, it was midnight before wo reached the little capital; when we were 
conducted to tho d^k bungalow, which we found provided with beds and furniture, which, 
if not sumptuous, at least were comfortable. Wo soon discovered that we owed it to the 
Rajah of Nagound that wo were not compelled to sleep upon tho bare floors, for it seems 
tho English Government declines to furnish this bungalow, which is only occasionally used. 
The prince, therefore, on hearing of our expected arrival, had the habitation put into a fit 
state for our reception. There can bo no doubt that the Bounddlas understand hospitality. 

Nagound is tho capital of one of the smallest principalities of Bundelcund. It is a large 
village, void of interest, but in a good position in the centre of the plain, at an equal 
.HafanoPi ftom tho mouutainous region and the Jumna ; and its houses — ^for the most part of 
katcha, that is, mud mixed with straw — ^form several large clean streets. Outside the town 
a ntnall fort, Standing on a mount, encloses the king’s palace. It derives a certain degree 
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of animation and some prosperity from the establishment of an English military station 
in its neighbourhood, composed of two regiments and one battery of artillorj'. It was 
comi>letely razed to the ground in 1857 by the rebels, who massacred the gan'ison. 

Unfortunately wo learned on arriving that Mr. Coles was absent on a circuit, so that wo 
should have to await his return to Nagound; but, however cIuhtIcss the prospect was, 
wo had to resign ourselves to it. For two months past our escort had been that 
provided for us by the Maharajah Scindia at Gwalior; and, although given to us for an 
indefinite term, it would bo imposing on courtesy to retain these people any longer, 

especially as they have a long return journey 
to make ; besides which, we had already lost 
two of the camels that had been confided 
to us, the country gradually becoming un- 
favourable to those animals, and it was more 
than time to send them back. Hut wo had 
to face a serious difficulty, — How are wo to 
replace them, the country being destitute of 
all means of transport, and the Agent’s in- 
fluence alone being capable of procuring it 
for us ? All these reasons combined, there- 
fore, compelled us to wait, although Nagound 
is an insignificant jjlace, and the rainy season 
was fast approaching. 

The day following our arrival the rajah 
sent us two moonshccs to aj^point the time 
for an interview ; and they u'ere followed by 
a row of servants carrying presents of every 
description — sweets, fruit, fowls, and kids. 

At two o’clock Avc proceeded to the palace, 
if such may bo styled the rajah’s residence, 
which is a simple bungalow, with tiled roof- 
ing, surrounded with wooden verandahs, and 
placed in the centre of a bastioned enclosure. 
The rajah awaited us on the flight of stops 
at the entrance, and received us with great 
afftibility. lie was an old man, with a 
smiling countenance and unaffected manners, 
and, conversing freely with us, ho did the 
honours of his simple dwelling-place in 
person. Ho is said to bo intelligent, energetic, and veiy watchful over the interests of his 
tiny kingdom. 

On returning to our bungalow nothing remained for us to do but to lay in a stock 
of patience, and await the arrival of Mr. Coles. 

This little station contained no more than fifteen Europeans, between officers and 
f'liictiouaries; but, when one leaves the jungle, nothing is so appalling as the visits every 
strangf-r is expected to make on his arrival at an English station. Anglo-Indian etiquette 
obliges him to put on a black coat, collar, and cravat, and bravo the heat of the sun at one 
©clock in the day. Wo therefore kept to our bungalow, in the hope of escaping 
unobserved; but two travellers arc far too great a godsend in these wild regions to be 
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allowed to break the rules in such a way. After having expected our visit for a whole 
day, the officers sent their senior to us, General — , who reproached us most eourteously 
with our unsociableness, and carried us off with him to the mess, where we were 
saluted with no less kindly reproaches; and they managed so well that our stay at 
Nagound remains one of the most pleasant souvenirs of my jouniey. 

During the day we hunted the tiger and the sainbur in the neighbouring mountains, 

our guide being General B , the most intrepid hunter in Central India. The tigers 

he has killed may be reckoned by hundreds ; and as to bears, panthers, and the rest, 
he is himself ignorant of their number, lie made us visit his house, a thorough museum, 
the walls of which were hidden entirely by hunting-trophies, while before the entrance 
stood the whitened skeleton of an enonnous elephant. The most curious object in his 
collection Avas a tiger-skin, throAvn oA'er the back of a buffalo, and covering it completely. 
It belonged to a royal tiger of prodigious size, Avhieh the general had killed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Xagound. This brave huuter, after so brilliant a career, was destined in 
the year following our visit to fall a Auctiiu to a terrible accident. While hunting near 
Nagound, in comjjany with the Prince of SchlesAvig-Holstein, he Avas seized by a tiger, 
Avhich shattered his thigh to pieces. 

The evening found us assembled round the mess-table Avith our kind hosts, whereat 
France Avas acclaimed by toasts in honour of our army and our flag ; and the first streaks of 
daylight often surprised us Avith the aspect of a regular battle-field, Avhere lay battalions of 
sparkling hock and champagne. Mr. Coles, too, had been back several days, and yet wo no 
longer thought of starting ; indeed, ho insisted on our devoting some days to himself. 

Even ho could procure for us only two carts draAm by Aa'C oxen apiece, and this only 
as far os Rewah ; so that wo were compelled to retain our Punnah elephant. When I had 
completed our preparations I dismissed OAir Gwalior escort. These good fellows, who had 
followed us so faithfully, were draAvn up in a row before the bungalow ; and 1 addressed 
a little speech of thanks to them, and gave each of them a few rupees, remitting at the 
same time a letter to the jemadar which Avould convoy a report of their good conduct to the 
maharajah. Their farewells were most affecting. Each man advanced to embrace our knees, 
and taking our hand, which he placed on his forehead, addressed us os MA-hdp,* signi- 
fying that wo have been good masters to them. At last the lino AV'as formed, and the 
caravan departed; but the “Salaam!” of the poor fellows still reached our cars. We saw 
the quiet, patient camels which had carried us for throe years gradually disappear; and 
reflected that they were the last we should see in India, for their race is almost unknown 
in the eastern regions. 

Our stay at Nagound was thus prolonged until the 24th March, Avhen avo left it on a 
lovely morning, mounted on our elephant. The road still bore towards the south-east, 
running parallel with the mountains for a short distance, and then re-entering a fertile 
country studded with largo Aullagcs. 

In spite of the heat, which had become stifling, we were compelled to continue our 
journey several miles farther to reach our encampment near Douijanporc. I arrived at the 
camp half dead, and suffering from sunstroke ; my ears buzzing, my sight failing me, and 
my tightly closed lips scarcely allowing mo to breathe. I was removed from off my 
elephant in a state of insensibility, from Avhich I recovered by the agency of small doses of 
brandy and wet bandages applied in bed. For this once, at all events, I escaped, simply 
with a fright. We had committed an imprudence which often results fatally, in traveling 

^ Ma-bup literally means “ mother'&ther.” 
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for sovon liours fully exposed to the intensest heat of the sun ; which in these regions may 
he said to have the sudden action of lightning, for men are struck by it with a rapidity 
only equalled by cdectricity. Sometimes the patient lingers several months, and succumbs at 
lenglli, medicine having no power to stay the progress of the disease^ ; but almost invariably 
a sunstroke is immediately followed by death. The only remedy, on first becoming sensible 
of file attack, is to plunge the head at once into water; when the danger ceases directly. 

Our tents were grouped together under the thick foliage of a small wood, across which 
coui'sed a pleasant stream that passes on through the town ; and the shade and the coolness 
of the water restored me completelj^, so that I felt capable of coulinuing the journey. 

In the evening the iiijah’s favourite elephant inade us spectators of his s2)orts while 
taking his bath in the stream, which his gambols almost caused to oa'ciHow; and after 
the bath his mahout made him lie douni on the bank, while, -with a i)aint-brush, lu* daidw'd 
him over Avith an oil}' mixture resembling ludish. This pi-oec?ss is adoi>tcd to lu'cvent the 
skin of the eleidiant from getting dry and cracking during the great heats ; and it is 
through ignorance of this indispensable iirecautiou that Ave ahvays see the elephants in 
our Zoological Gardens presenting so pitiable a sight. 

"VVe had many more miles to travel before reaching Kewah; but our horaes AV(‘ro so 
Avorn out w'ith the heat that the only resource left tis is the runnah elephant, Avhich 
l)oor beast also was so exhausted that avc could not hope to accoinidish more than throe miles 
an hour. Wo start, therefore, at midnight, so that avc might be deposited at our destination 
before the heat set in ; and, not to lose the night’s rest entirely, I had a bed i)laced on 
the back of the eleidiant, on Avhich avo almost succeeded in finding comfort. Wlu'ii 
once reclining, AA'ith eyes closed, it is easy to imagine one’s self on board a vessel, the 
pitching and rolling of Avhich the regular SAvinging moA’cment of the elephant exactly 
reproduces ; and Avhen the early streaks of dawn aroused us, Ave heartily agreed that this 
sleeping on an elephant AA'as not so vciy intolerable. During the night avcs had crossed 
a great bare plain ; now the ground, while still continuing even, formed large luidulations ; 
the countiy Avas green, and dotted at intervals Avith large trees ; the mountains of Punnah 
had completely disappeared ; and all that could bo seen on the horizon Avas a pale blue line, 
formed by the crests of the Kaimoors. 

The road avc took was well kept, and the trees formed a shady aA'cnue above it ; and 
peasants’ carts and groups of workmen, folloAving the same road as ourselA'cs, Avere signs 
of our proximity to the capital. The road broke off abruptly on the edge of a precipice, 
beneath Avhich bubbled the waters of the Ueher ; and, a little higher tip, a vertical Avail 
of rocks barred the whole breadth of the bed of the river, Avhich, clearing this obstacle, 
forms an entire sheet of crystal, thirty feet in height, which tumultuously dashes into 
the midst of a chaos of broken rocks, from Avhich it springs upAvards again in clouds of 
foam. Overhanging the cataract, the banks were perfectly perpendicular, and seemed to 
be crowned with temples and gardens. 

A steep road AA^hich leads downwards into the bod of the river, is continued beneath its 
surface, thus facilitating the passage of the ford. 

At a short distance from the opposite shore avc found an excellent bungaloAV, of a type 
until now unknoAvn to us. It was modelled on the plan of establishments of the same 
hind in Bengal, and contained several wcll-fumished suites of apartments ; and the English 
(ioA crnuiont undertakes to maintain it, claiming only one rupee per day from each traveller 
for his lodging. A peon, acting both as guard and cook, is attached to it ; and the frugal 
brcakfiist Avhich he served us up, and the good fold-up bedsteads, soon made us forget the 
fatigues of these two successive journeys. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 

BOGELCUND. 

Bogolcund, its Extent, Limits, and History. — Legend of the Biighelas. — Bandougurh. — Character of the Popu^ 
lation. — The Dewan. — Bowah. — Its Palace. — A Iloyal Speech. — Cataract of the Tons. 

sf^^^OGELCTJND, or liAgliclakhound, constitutes, under the name of Eewah, one 
CT of tho most important independent states of Eastern Hindostan. It occupies 

a surface of 9,827 square miles, and its population is estimated at one million 
two hundred thousand. It is enclosed between the provinces of Allahabad, Mirzapore, 
llundclcund, Korea and Saugor, and Nerbudda. 

Geogi'a}>hicalIy speaking, it comprises tho whole of the plateau which separates the 
Ganges from the source of tho Nerbudda. The Kaimoor Mountains cross it from south- 
west to north-east, dividing it into two slopes ; and they form a chain of not very 
conspicuous elevation, although some of their highest points attain a height of 1,500 feet. 
This chain unites tho group of tho Bajmahal Mountains to the Vindhyas. 

The northern slope forms part of the valley of tho Ganges; it is a low plateau, of 
extreme fertility, having a large population, almost exclusively Hindoo, of gentle and 
industrious habits, and devoted to agricultural pursuits. 

The southern slope forms the valley of the upper current of tho Souc; the ground 
is very irregular, and covered 'U’ith forests and wilds extending as far as Sumbulpore. 
This region, which is douTi to tho present day almost entirely unknown, must have served 
as a last place of refuge for tho aboriginal races which were found settled on Indian 
soil at tho period of the first invasions ; and, if tho theory bo valid, it is hero that avo 

shoidd meet with representatives of that race of blacks, of the typo tonned negrillo^ 

Avhich were tho origin of the primary race of the peninsula. The mass of tho population 
is composed of Gounds, who also present us, in greater purity than the Bheels, tho 
type of the Sudra mce, -which preceded tho Aryan invasions. Wo shall presently have 
an opportunity of studying this interesting tribe more closely. 

Th(5 mere fact that, even up to the i)rcscnt day, it is as difficult for the Hindoos 

of the i)lain as for Europeans to become acclimatised in this region of Goundwana, affords 

abundant proof that these races which inhabit it arc tho original natives, or have at least 
been settled there for thousands of years. Tho forests which overspread it arc infested 
with wild beasts, and all access to them is still more surely prevented by tho terrible 
malaria exlialed from their gloomy depths. 

Tho history of llogclcimd, so far as conceins that pai't of it occupied by tbo land 
of tho Gounds, is still orn'clopod in mystery. The northern provinces formed part of 
tho classic land of the philosophic religions of India; and it is also known that tho 
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first Hindoo pooms connected the Ainar Ivantak witli the gi’cat forest of Dundaka, which 
was regarded by the Aryans as the haunt of demons and fabulous animals. 

About the twelfth or thirteenth century a clan of Ilajpoot-Shaloukyas took possession 
of all the valley of the Sone, and gave it the name of Ihlghelakhouud, or land of the 
BAghCdas ; which the English, with their system of Indian orthography, have transformed 
into its present name of Eogelcund. 

The Shaloukya dynasty of the Souryavansi famil)'’ reigned in Anhulwara Patan from 
1172 to 1294; when it was overthroAvn by Aladdin the Woody, Emperor of Delhi. It 
is therefore probable that it was after the fall of their emphe that the Btlghela clan of 
the Shaloukyas found themselves compelled to seek a new territory in the wild regions of 
Goundwara. 

This supposition docs not, however, agree with the tradition preserved at Eewah, 
which explains the formation of the Baghcda tribe by the following legend : — 

“ About seven hundred years ago a prince of the illustrious family of the ShaloTikyas 
reigned at Pdlgurh, in Goojerat. He had already had one son, when the gods were pleased 
to send him a second. At the birth of the young prince, the oracles ■were consulted, 
according to custom; and gi*eat was the terror of the rajah on learning that this child 
would one day be the cause of groat wars and disturbances in India. At his command 
the infant was abandoned in a ncighboiuing forest infested by wild beasts. Some 
time afterwards, a holy Eishi, passing by Palgurh, and hearing of the circumstance, 
resolved to find out what had become of the body of the little prince. To his infinite 
surprise ho discovered the child in a cavern, whither he had been carried by a tigress, 
who had nourished him with her milk. The king, learning the miraculous manner 
in which his son had been preserved, caused him to be brought back again to his 
Court, and gave him the name of Dughtda, or son of the tigress. 'When he had attained 
his majority, the young iwince, renouncing all his rights, abandoned his father’s Court, 
accompanied by a few faithful followers, and, after endless adventures and iimumcrable 
combats, took possession of a vast kingdom, and established his ca 2 )ital at llandougurh.” 

As the legend relates, the first caiiital of the Bogelcund "was Bandougurh (the closed 
city); which appellation it lost only at the commencement of the present century, when 
the seat of government was transfeiTcd to Eewah. 

It occupies a very strong position on the banks of the Sdne, to the south of the 
Xaimoors, but it is now comidctcly deserted. According to the accounts given by the 
natives, it is a wonderful city, rivalling Ambir and Chittorc in the magnificence of its 
palaces and monuments : but it is difficult to ascertain the exact amount of truth in these 
descriptions, because all access to the ancient capital is jealously forbidden to Europeans, 
and not a single traveller, that I am aware of, has ever yet penetrated its precincts. 
Notwithstanding the friendship of the King of Eewah, I could not obtain the privilege 
of visiting it. 

The kingdom of Eewah has been allied to the Indo-Britannic confederation since the 
year 1812. The king recognises the supremaey of the Empress of India. On the other 
hand, he is absolute sovereign in his states, the integrity of which is guaranteed to him by 
England, and ho owes no tribute of any description. 

'rin! king’s revenues are small, considering the extent of his possessions; they scarcely 
exceed £200,000. This result must bo attributed to the system of tenancy employed 
throughout the whole kingdom. The Government is satisfied 'with the contributions of 
the iarmors, while these latter extort all they can from the population. And yet, with 
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tho exception of the trans-Kaimoorio zone, the whole of the country is rich, and must 
yield largo returns. 

The army of Eowah consists of two or three regiments only, but with the eorps of 
the Purdasees and the Sebundees exceeds eight thousand men. 

I have already staled that the population of the northern provinces is principally 
Hindoo. The different castes have preserved their customs hero in great purity^ — a fact 
easily explained if we reflect on their proximity to Allahabad and Benares, the sanctuaries 
of Bruhminism. Nevertheless, a great number of Brahmins arc found in the country who 
have abandoned the iniesthood for agricultural pursuits. 

The Baghelas and some other clans represent the Kshatriya race, to which the king 
and all the nobles of the kingdom belong ; and these Bajpoot tribes, nohvithstanding their 
distance from the central branch, liavc faithfully kept up the common manners and 
customs; their contact Avith the efieminate populations of Bengal only depriving them 
of some of that pride, and perhaps that valour, which characterized their brethren of 
the desert. 

The commerce of the country is in the hands of the Jains and Vaishnavas of Bchar, Avho 
form with those of Bengal the powerful order of the Baboos. In the southern provinces 
the heights are peopled by the Gounds, and the valleys by the Ooumhis, a half-caste between 
the Eajpoots and Gounds, the Kolccs and the Hindoos. To the north of the Kaimoors, the 
climate is healthy, and the atmosphere constantly agitated by winds and storms ; towards 
the south, the temperature is unequal, cold in winter, suffocating in summer, and deadly in 
May and October. 

On my departure from Nagound, Mr. Coles had given mo a khurecta* for the Maharajah 
of Bewah ; this I caused to bo taken to the palace on our arrival at the bungalow. 

In the course of the day the dewan arrived in great state, sent by the king to present 
his salaams and with a view to obtaining some information respecting us. All the courtesy 
of the minister did not prevent me from discovering that our presence caused him uneasiness : 
the fact of our being Frenchmen surprised him considerably, and ho scarcely knoAV what 
to think of the protection which seemed to bo accorded to us by the English authorities. 
I am fully persuaded that, without the khurccta of the Agent, the minister would have 
prevented us from seeing the king. At last, after long tergiversations, and at the A'ery 
moment of taking leave, ho informed us that the maharajah Avould expect us at his palaeo 
to-morrow at four o’clock. Shortly afterwards a royal choubdar brought a basket of fruit, 
and informed us that by the king’s order an elephant Avas to remain attached to our service 
during the period of our stay. 

The town, which extends about half a mile beyond the bungaloAV, along the Beher, 
crowns a little height, AA'hich gave it at first a picturesque appearance ; but, on approacliing 
nearer, Ave passed by creviced and ruined ramparts, and entered upon a labyrinth of 
crooked narrow streets, bordered by houses of a wretched style of architecture, most of them 
haA'iug walls composed of wattles, and occasionally of dried mud, Avith roofings of irregularly 
laid tiles, — a vast difference from the fine toAATis of Western India, Avith their solid stone 
walls, their teiTaccs, and their elegant colonnades. The contrast even becomes still more 
striking as you advance towards the cast ; for example, at Moorshedabad, and OA'cn in 
Calcutta, the native dwelling-places are no better than huts. 

What most excited oau* surprise at Bewah was to sco the bazaars almost deserted, the 

* Khuroeta, an official letter of recommendation, written npon parcliment or a particular kind of paper, and 
e ncloB o d in a aaeliet of embroidered silk, sealed witli the Agency seal. 
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more so as the toMTi contains at least eight thousand souls, and is the principal market-place 
of a wealthy district. It Buffers much from the absence of the Court, which followed the 
king to his favourite residence at Govindgurh. Outside the town lies the aristocratic 
suburb, surrounded by an enclosure, and comprising the palace, the courtiers’ houses, the 
barracks, and a few bazaars ; even here, however, there were the same sadness and solitude. 
At the time fixed upon for our interview with the king, we proceeded to the i)alace, which 
extends its hybrid facades along a courtyard, on to which open the stables for the cavaliy. 
The dewan received us at the entrance, and conducted us to the hall of the durbar, a 
vast apartment, the walls of which were hidden by a profusion of gilding, incrustations in 
coloured glass, and omaments of ev'ery description, in the style of the Sheesh-Mahal, already 
described. Glass lustres hung from the coiling, which Avas painted to reju’esent tapestry ; 
the teak-wood columns of the verandah were chequered with bright colours; and at 
the end of the hall was raised the throne, which consisted of an enormous v'clvct cushion, 
placed against a monumental back, and supported by two golden lions. The ensemble of 
this hall AA'as not Avanting in a certain degree of originality, and it must produce a fine 
effect when lighted up by the lustres. 

The maharajah, who had not yet arrived, was coming from Govindgurh expressly to see 
us, and Avould return immediately afterAvards. The hours passed by, and darkness began 
to invade the hall, Avhen suddenly the doors opened, and scrA'ants entered carrying torches, 
folloAvcd by the choubdars, who made their gold sticks ring upon the pavement Avith the 
saci’amental words, “ Maharaj ! Salaam !” 

The king on entering advanced straight towards us. I was impressed at ouce by his 
superb stature ; yet his height of six feet and his proud countenance did not suffice to 
impart majesty to his costume, which from turban to slippers Avas of the purest canary tint of 
yellow; this was, hoAvever, the seasonable colour, the lloli festival being on; and a fillet 
of the same sliade, that covered his beard completely and his face partially, aggravated the 
singularity of his equipment. Hut, notAAnthstamling, it AA'as easy for me to discover that I no 
longer had to deal with the easy-going princes of Pimnah and Xaguond, but Avith a real 
Eajpoot, fully sensible of all the importance of his rank and poAver. 

Even here, however, the Itajpoot has had the finishing touches of civilisation ; and 
the aristocratic inanners of the Court of Oudeypoor have giA'cn jdace to those of Calcutta. 
Ilaving seated us beside him, the king addressed to us, in the j)urest English, a discourse 
OA'idently prepared beforehand, in which, aft(T cmi>hatically expressing the pleasure he felt 
in seeing us, he represented that it AA'as the duty of a sovereign to load Avith honours those 
men of letters and artists who came to study the beauties and resources of his country ; 
and on my communicating my astonishment at hearing him speak English so perfectly 
(which I knew Avould gratify him), he ansAvered mo in these Avords, Avhich I cannot refrain 
from reproducing in full — 

“ Without a knowledge of English an Indian prince must remain in ignorance of the 
least progress of civilisation. ( Wstantly hearing matters spoken of which he cannot under-, 
stand, and himself unable to seek for science in books, ho is compelled to folloAV in the 
beaten truck left by his ancestors, AA'ith all its accompaniments of oppression and barbarity ; 
and, unless possessed of more than ordinary talents, he can only incur tho disfavom* of tho 
Imperial government, and finally the loss of his kingdom. If, on tho eontrary, he can 
personally keep pace with the progress of European opinion, ho is sure to bo encouraged 
and supported, and will thus succeed in bettering the condition of his subjects, and in 
increasing his revenues.” 
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What can be said of sentiments so eloquently expressed? Unfortunately for Eevrah 
they are mere "words. 

This discourse was followed by the inevitable inteiTOgatories about France, its geography, 
its political and material importance, its government, and the like topics. It was at a very 
late liour that the utlerpim was brought ; when the king crowned us with garlands and 
invited us to come and spend some days at Govindgurh. In short, it was the only way 
left to us for obtaining from the king the means of continuing our long journey towards 
Bhopal. 

Before leaving Eewah we visited the celebrated falls of the Tons, which are situated 
some miles to the north, near the road to Allahabad. The river, on reaching the limits 
of the plateau, dashes down from a height of four hundred feet into the. plain; and a 
niagniticent landscape serves as a framework to this cataract, the only one of any importimce 
existing in Northern India. 




SttMMKIl PAIACK OF THE MAHARAJAH OF REWAII, OOVINnOHUR. 


CIIAFTKll XXXVIIT. 

OOVIXDOURII. 

Mukunpore. — The Mliowah and its Properties. — The Wolves. — (luvitulfturh, the Palace and the Town. — First 
Hunting-Excursion. — The Iloudi and the Tiger. — Visit of the King. — The Panther. — Battues in tlie Kairmoors. 
— The Valley of the Kune. — The Bundars, or Mcn-Apes. — The Pjaugiil. — The “ Tofiin.” — The King's 
Kutchery, 

N Ihc 28th of March, accepting the Maharajah’s invitation, wo set out for 
Govindgurh, eleven miles distant from llcwah, at the foot of the Kairmoors. 

The country to the south of the caj)ital presented a far more cheerful 
appearance than towards the north and the west. The soil seemed covered with a fertile 
mould, and wo no longer met with those beds of sandstone wliose level surfaces form 
small deserts in the midst of the plains of Tons. The villages, too, displayed themselves 
coquettishly on little heights, always adjoining a pretty jhcel, and some cool groves of 
mango-trees. 

About half-way on our road wo passed through the small toAvn of Mukunpore, which 
was for a short time the capital of the kingdom, before the occupation of Rewah. The 
Holi was still being celebrated here ; the streets were filled with noisy crowds ; and on the 
banks of a magnificent pool of water was raised the obscene idol of Holica. The festival 
was held around it ; and, to hear the cries of the mountebanks and the iwicsts, the uproar 
of voices, and the piercing sound of the reed flutes, which almost resemble the mcrlUon 
(or reed-pipes), one could imagine one’s self at some fdto in the environs of Paris. 

On leaving Mukunpore the country changed its aspect; the ground rising in sudden 
undulations, broken by ravines which ran surging on to the foot of the Kairmoors, whoso 
ih divitLcs now came into sight. Forests succeeded to the cultivated ground, but they are 
almost entirely composed of productive trees, dye-wood, flg-trccs, and mhowahs. 

1 have not yet spoken of the mhowah, the tree pre-eminently belonging to Central 
India, and having the same connection with these wild regions as the cocoa-tree to the 
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banks of tho Indian Ocean. Providence has endowed it with such wonderful properties that 
it supplies the primitive inhabitants of these platcaxix with all that the most industrious 
nations have obtained from tho wholo united vegetable world. 

The mhowali or mahwah {Caisia latifolia) is one of tho finest trees of the Indian forests. 
Its straight trunk, of immense diameter, bears its branches arranged with regularity, and 
gracefully raised like tho sconces of candelabra ; and its dark green foliage spreads itself in 
dome-shaped stories, casting a thick shade all around it. Towards tho ond of February its 
loaves fall almost suddenly, leaving tho tree completely bare. Tho natives pick up these 
leaves, which they use for many purposes, such as bedding, roofing, and head-coverings. 
Within a few days of shedding their leaves, the candelabra become covered with astonishing 
rapidity with masses of flowers, resembling small round fruit, and arranged in clusters. 
These flowers arc tho heavenly manna of the jungle, and on their greater or lesser 
abundance depends tho prosperity or the misery of the whole country. The petal, of 
a pale yellow colour, forms a thick fleshy berrj', of tho size of the grape, which leaves 
room for the stamen to pass through a small aperture ; and, when fully ripe, this petal falls 
naturally. Tho Indians simply attend to removing tho brushwood from around the tree, 
and every evening tho fallen flowers form a thick bed, which is carefully collected. This 
shower continues several days ; and each tree produces on an average a hundred and 
twenty -five pounds weight of flowers. 

When fresh, this floAver-fruit has a sweetish flavour, rather pleasant to the taste ; but to 
this is added a musky, acrid, and almost sickening odour. Tlio natives nevertheless 
consume great quantities of it in this state, and they also employ it in tho manufacture 
of cakes, and in different sorts of nourishing food. But the greater part of the crop is 
dried on osier screens. This operation causes tho fruit to lose its unpleasant flavour; it 
is afterwards made up into loaves, or reduced to flour. By fermentation the mhowah floAver 
produces a wine of an agreeable taste, that must, however, be drunk while new ; and by 
distillation a strong brandy is obtained from it, Avliich is considered by tho Indians as the 
most .precious production of the tree, and Avhich, when old, may challenge comparison 
with good Scotch whiskey. From tho residue of tho flowers a good vinegar also is deriA'cd. 

As soon as tho flowers haA'o disappeared, the foliage returns, and rapidly coA'crs the 
tree again ; and then, in tho month of April, comes tho fruit to replace the flowci*s. Tho 
fruit of the mhoAvah is of tho same shape, but a little larger than tho fruit of our 
almond-treo. Tho shell is of a violct-tintod colour, covering a smooth, hard, and woody 
envelope, in which is found a fine almond; Avhich is of a milk-white colour, vrith a 
delicate and rather oily taste. The Indians use it for cakes and pastes, and by a simple 
pressure extract from it an excellent eating oil, while the refuse serves for fattening 
buffaloes. This oil is abcady in large demand in the commerce of Bombay, and promises 
to become a fruitful branch of tho export trade of the country. Finally, to wind up this- 
enumeration of the wonderful properties of tho mhowah, let me add that its bark yields 
a woody fibre used for making rough ropes, and its wood — easy to cleave, though uneven in 
the grain — ^is invaluable in tho construction of huts, as it resists tlio attacks of the white ant. 

Makin g a rapid summary of the preceding lines, we see that the mhowah supplies 
a nutritious food in its flowers and fruit, besides yielding wine, brandy, vinegar, oil, a 
textile material, and valuable timber for building. It will not, therefore, bo a matter of 
surprise that in the Yindhyas and the Aravalis it should be ranked by the inbabifai^f^ 
as equal to the DiAonity. The Ghounds, Bheels, Mhairs, and Minas owe their avifftenee 
to it. They hold their meetings beneath its shade, and under it they celebrate all tho 
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important events of life. On its branelies they suspend their rude votive offerings, lanec* 
heads or ploughshares; and around its roots they spread those mysterious circles of 
stones which supply the place of idols to them. They will fight, therefore, with the 
energy of despair in defence of their mhowahs; and where the mhowahs disappear, the 
Bhcel and the Ghound arc seen no more. This precious tree is occasionally planted and 
cultivated in the plain, but it grows naturally in the mountains. 

At four o’clock we reached a fine mukkum, about half a mile distant from Govindgurh ; 
where our camp was spread over a narrow glade, above which mango-trees and mhowahs 
formed a dome of verdure. A little farther on began the slope of the mountain, stretching 
on an imperceptible angle in a smooth acclivity to its summit ; and, on the opposite side, a 
deep ravine, tho bottom of which forms a small lake, separated us from Govindgurh. 

Our people and baggage, transported by four elephants, arrived an hour after us ; and, 
while they were unloading tho animals, I walked beneath the sluido of tho mhowahs, whoso 
branches were being pillaged by a tribe of langours. While so engaged, I observed tho 
approach of a wretched-looking, mangy, bald-eoatcd dog. Not caring for his company, I 
fiung a stone at him, which caused him to turn off across tho brashM’ood, towards some 
neighbouring huts. Shortly, hoAvever, loud cries proceeded from tliat direction, and some 
armed peasants issued forth, preceded by my “dog,” which turned out to be nothing 
less than a big wolf. He had seized a kid, which he still held in his fangs, and, in spito 
of its weight, passed by us with such rapidity that neither stones nor sticks could intercept 
him. In fact, it is veiy hard to distinguish the Indian wolf from tho half-tame dog that 
frequents the native villages. Tho form is the same; the hide alone is less yellow, in 
which respect it greatly resembles the tawny wolf of Poland. 

The fact of tho oxistcnco of wolves in India is not generally known. Travellers, being 
entirely absorbed in tigers and other animals of the same species, have neglected to mention 
these carnivorous beasts, which, though of a less assuming type, cause quite as extensive 
ravages. Wolves arc extremely numerous over tho range of Hindostan from tho Vindhyas 
to tho Himalayas. Never attacking men, even when in packs, they penetrate into the 
villages and forms, and carry off many children, dogs, and kids. They havo even been 
known to get into European dwelling-places. I know a planter in Doab, whoso child 
was earned off before his own eyes by one of these wolves from the verandah of his 
bungalow; and, in spite of the high premium which the government has offered for 
every wolf’s head, they are still far from having obtained the mastery over this scourge. 

Towards evening, as we were about retiring to rest, wo had a slight alarm. A sudden 
whii'lwind rushing down from the Kairmoors passed over our encampment, overthrowing 
tho small tents of our men ; and tho kulassees of our own tent just had time to throw 
themselves on the ropes to prevent our being buried beneath tho khanats. These gusts 
of wind are of very frequent occurrence in those regions, os we havo shortly to experience. 

March 29/14. — ^We received a deputation from the palace, consisting of four nobles who 
came to pay us the customary compliments; when, as usual, I had to exhibit our 
stereoscopic views of Paris, and distribute some presents among them. They were par- 
ticularly delighted with the boxes of Eley’s percussion-caps, which I gave to each of them. 

In the afternoon we jMud our visit to the maharajah; for which purpose we had to 
cross the entire length of the town, if such a title may be awarded to a confused mass 
of cane huts of the most provisional appearance. Tho streets of tho future capital are 
certainly wide and well designed, but the probabilities are that tho rajah’s project will 
not outlive him, and Govindgurh will in a short time fall back again to tho rank of a mere 
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hunting'Station. The principal entrance to the palace is situated at the end of the great 
street. It is a fine triumphal arch of marble, perforated with three small indented arches 
in the best Eajpoot style ; and beyond this gateway lies a small courtyard, surrounded 
by fine facades, whose effect is heightened by wide colonnades. It was an agreeable 
surprise to find all the simplicity and elegance of the buildings of the sixteenth eentury in 
a perfeetly modem edifice; for throughout the eastern part of India the Eajpoot stylo 
of architecture, so well adapted to the climate, has been abandoned in favour of that 
hybrid kind introduced by the English, in which is found mingled every stylo— the neo- 
Grecian of Munich, the Eonaissanco, and even the Gothic. 

The prince received us in the fine verandah which servos as an audience-chamber. 



XNTBANCB TO THB VALACB OF OOTIIiSOBOB. 


Etiquette was still more scrupulously observed than on our first interview; the nobles 
standing ranged on each side of the throne, and the king radiant with jewels and decorations. 
Every one rose on our entrance, and the king emphatically bade us welcome to Govindgurh. 
After an audience of a few minutes, the essence of roses and the betel were brought in, and 
we retired; but scarcely had we reached the staircase when a moonshee came after us, 
and conducted us into a small saloon, where the king speedily joined us. He had put 
aside all his glittering ornaments, and with them all his kingly majesty, for he warmly 
pressed our hands, and lankly declared the pleasure our visit had afforded him. Having 
had notice some time previous, through the agent at Nagound, of our approaching anival, 
he was impatiently awaiting us, in order to give us the speotaclo of a tiger hunt. One of 
these animals was now in the ravines of the Eairmoors, watched by the shikarees, who 
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had cunningly decoyed them with some propitiatory victims, and was destined to fall to- 
morrow by our bullets. 

The maharajah then discharged the honours of his palace iu person. Its interior 
corresponds with the simplicity of its exterior; but, to mako up for this, the principal 
room, or grand saloon for fetes, attains to the very acme of bad taste in its over-profusion 
of glass, gilding, and utterly incongruous ornamentation; of which, however, in our 
anxiety to humour our amiable host, we feigned the greatest admiration. 

3Iarch 30//<. — The shikarees came in to give us notice to be in readiness for the evening ; 
and, at three o’clock, the hunting-sowari passed by our encampment, the rajah reclining on 
a litter smoking his hookah, which a young page held by his side, while the nobles. 
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soldiers, and followers of every description crowded around him. Mounting our mukna,* we 
rejoined the troop, and soon we are ascending tho mountain all together. 

I have already remarked that at this point the ICairmoors present a gently inclined slope, 
extending for a considerable distance without any break. Tho extremely easy angle of this 
slope renders its ascent commodious on any part of it ; but the naked rock is covered with 
innumerable detached blocks of very unequal sizes, through which the elephant can with 
difficulty open a passage. The nature of tho soil seems to mo volcanic ; for on all sides, 
between tho blocks and the crumbling stones, may be seen small castings of a black substance 
smiilar to pitch when it is cooled, brilliant as jet, and which I should not hesitate to pro- 
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nounco lava, if its very formation did not seem to be, relatively speaking, of recent date. 
On the whole surface of this slope nothing is to be seen but a few stunted acacias, with 
here and there a sS,! growing in the hollows of the rocks, where only a limited quantity 
of vegetable earth is to bo found. 

From a very slight elevation, a splendid panorama unfolded itself. The view extended 
over the whole plateau, and tho horizon towards the north appeared uniformly flat ; the 
forests formed a lino some miles in depth at tho foot of the chain, and on tho opposite 
side stretched tho vast cultivated jdains which surround Rewah and Mukunpore ; while, on 
tho west, tho sharp crests of tho Bandair Mountains were distinctly visible. 

Tho king’s cortege wound picturesquely up tho side of tho mountain. The royal 
palanquin, carried by eight men, in tho midst of a group of servants holding up parasols 
and fly-flaps made of y&k-tails, took tho load ; then followed a long line of elephants, with 
their hunting-houdas and motley trappings; and these were succeeded by men on foot, 
and tho horsemen leading their horses by the bridles, the animals leaping from rock to rock 
like goats. 

Wo soon reached a fine plateau, covered with a rich vegetation; and on all sides 
towered high rounded peaks, between which, some thousand feet below, we caught glimpses 
of the lovely valley of the SAuc. This river, which is one of the chief southern tributaries 
of the (Janges, at this point becomes confined between the Kairmoors and the buttresses 
of the Burgowa i)latcau. It descends from tho heights of the Amar-Kantak, where it has 
its source in the same group as tho Xerbudda. Its general course is towards tho north-east, 
and, crossing Bogelcund, falls into tho danges near Dinaporc, after a course of four 
hundred and sixty-five miles. 

Continuing our march across tho plateau, wo halted finally at the foot of one of tho 
cones surrounding us, leaving tho hunters to reach tho houdi alone and on foot ; and, after a 
laborious ascent of these declivities covered with underwood and young trees, we reached 
the summit, which presented tho appearance of a vast funnel hung with verdure, its 
depths forming a small pool. (May not this be an ancient crater ?) We descended to tho 
verge of tho water in tho profoundest silence, and there at length wo got to the houdi. 

Tho lake, on tho borders of Avhich it stood, is the only place in (he whole mountain 
where the animals can find water. It is the randezvous, therefore, of all the denizens of tho 
forest, and tho tigers especially are attracted thither by tho double bait of water and an 
abundant prey. When one of them is signalled, ho is permitted tho peaceful enjoyment 
of this paradise up to the day Avhen ho becomes the object of an expedition like the present. 

Tho houdi is brought to oven greater perfection here than in Meywar. It is quite a small 
habitation, containing rooms, and surmounted by a terrace. Tho walls are battlemented, and 
their loopholes command a full vicAV of tho spot where the animals are forced to come to 
water, tho rest of tho lake being surrounded by a little wall which prevents all access to it. 

In tho principal room of tho houdi we find a table and chairs, and a basket containing 
refreshments and some bottles of Moselle, which are to supply us with patience to await the 
arrival of my lord, tho tiger ; it is, however, strictly forbidden to speak aloud or to smoke. 
A perfect arsenal of carbines, ranged along the wall, are destined for our use and that of the 
king and tho few nobles who have followed us. 

Darkness at length spreads over the little valley ; the hours wear on till it is past mid- 
night : as yet nothing has stirred ; but, towards one o’clock, tho forest seems to become 
animated ; presently some boars arrive, then stags ; a little later, a solitary sambur halts 
proudly at about thirty yards distant frrom us, his graceful head crowned with magnificent 
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antlers, reflected in the mirror of the lake, lit by myriads of stars. But all these temptations 
do not make us forget the tiger wo are expecting. 

As is always the case in these hunts by night, the most interesting moments are 
those of expectation, when the hunter, momentarily unarmed, secs the whole nocturnal 
life of the forest defile before his eyes. When the tiger appears, there is another interval of 
excitement. Then the unfortunate animal, fatally condemned beforehand, advances almost 
without any mistrust. A discharge is sent from the houdi, and the tiger falls with a roar, 
his body riddled with bullets. This last act, which appears to bo the principal one, is not 
the most to be admired. For my own part, I have always felt a sort of remorse in making 
one of eight to assassinate a tiger from behind a wall two feet in thickness. 

This time also, everything happens as I had foreseen : out of our number of eight, the 
tiger has received five bullets, which fact does not, however, prevent the courtiers from 
complimenting the king on his skill, as though he had been the only one to fire. 

On hearing the shots, the attendants arrive on the spot, bearing torches ; the carcase of 
the tiger is placed on a stretcher, and, remounting our elephants, wo return on our road to 
Govindgurh. At four in the morning, wo found ourselves in our tent, after a fearful inin, 
mounted on our elephant, stumbling by torchlight in the midst of the chaos of rocks I 
have already described. It is quite a miracle that no accident has occun*ed, for I have a 
notion that, while wo were drinking the Moselle in the houdi, the king’s attendants were 
doing honour to the now wine of the mhowah. 

This expedition is only the prelude to a scries of battues which we arc to make during 
the following days in the valley of the Sone. 

March 31«f. — ^To-day, being Sunday, is devoted to rest, which, for that matter, our night- 
excursion fully entitles us to. 

Towards evening, the king honours our camp with a visit of ceremony, pompously 
carried in a litter ornamented with silver plates, and escorted by a regiment of his regular 
infantry, and followed by an endless sowari of elephants and horsemen. This unexpected 
visit throws our mukkdm into confusion ; our people rush about here and there, hurriedly 
putting on their turbans and gala dresses. We have scarcely time to arrange our few 
campaigning-stools and arm-chairs in an imposing line, before the procession issues from 
the mhowahs. The king alights from his litter at the entninco to the camp, and, leaning 
on my arm, advances to take his place on one of our iron arm-chairs, making us sit on 
either side of him, while the nobles and soldiers form themselves into a square. 

Feeling really confused at all this display, I again repeat to the prince that avc arc only 
simple travellers, and that nothing in our position calls for this avalanche of honours ; 
which gives him the opportunity for putting in another fine speech. We then exhibit 
all our curiosities, photographs, and water-colour sketches; then the nautchnis execute 
their dances by torchlight, and finally a few crackers and two fire-balloons are started off, 
bringing the ceremony to a brilliant termination. The king, on taking leave of us, can 
imagine no better way of expressing his gratification than to say to us, “ You are my 
brothers ; my hinydom is yours.” 

After his departure I perceive that, by his orders, an ample supply of mhowah brandy 
has been distributed amongst our people, who are all in a sad state of drunkenness. This 
state is, however, at the present moment common to the majority of the Bdgh^la and Gound 
populations, who thus celebrate the harvest of the precious flowers. 

Scarcely is our encampment buried in silence, than I am awakened by cries mingled 
with roars and smothered growls. I spring upon my gun, and the scared servants crowd 
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round tho entrance of the tent. Under a tree, twenty paces otf, two panthers are tearing 
one of our dogs to pieces. With my eyes still heavy with sleep, I can only send them 
a chance shot, which puts them to flight. Wo find the dog at his last gasp; the unfortunate 
animal, tied to a tree, was unable to escape. It was a fine spaniel I had given mo at 
Nowgong. 

Panthers abound in tho environs of Govindgurh, and in the neighbouring plains; the 
winding irregularities of tho rocks, tho low thick tangled jungles, affording them their 
most favourite haunts. The panther feeds almost exclusively on animals of middle size, 
dogs, goats, and sheep, which it comes in search of in tho very midst of the abodes of 
men. It scarcely ever attacks men or larger animals, but is infinitely more to be dreaded 
than the tiger, as it unites greater courage to a far superior agility, springing upon the 
hunter as soon as it perceives itself to be attacked ; it also has tho advantage of being 
able to climb up tho trees, and many a hunter has been dislodged from his place of ambush 
by these vindictive animals. 

From tho Ist to tho 4th of April we have gmnd battues among the ravines of the 
S6ne. Wo are encamped in tho middle of the forest with all the Court. Tho ceremony 
of our departure took place with great pomp ; and we left Govindgurh in solemn procession, 
each one of us mounted on an elephant, with a numerous retinue of servants carrying 
palms, besides musicians and singers. 

My readers have already accompanied mo in several of these hdnkhs; I shall not 
therefore stop to particularise tho details of this one, which was in no respect inferior to 
tho others. The booty of these four days comprised, besides boars, nilghaus, and stags in 
abundance, tw'o black bears of a small species, some pretty chikarA gazelles, and a fine l 3 mx. 

Tho bushrangers employed on this hunting-excursion, twelve hundred in number, 
belonged for tho most part to tho Gound race, with some Kolccs and Bhoumias of the 
East. I soon found OTit that a savage from the high plateaux of the Sirgouja was amongst 
them, his presence having excited the curiosity even of our apathetic companions. 

Although situated geographically near to Bogelcund, the Sirgouja and its mountainous 
groups arc still almost entirely unknown to the dwellers on the banks of the Sdne and the 
Ganges. The poverty of the country, and above all tho pestilential emanations of its 
terrible malaria, have prevented any colonisation movement from approaching these regions, 
which are still surrounded by the mysterious veil of legendary fables. 

Many a time since I had entered Bundelcimd, I had listened of an evening to our 
people round tho bivouac talking of this frightful country, their fantastic tales representing 
it to mo as infested by the most formidable animals, elephants and tigers of gigantic size, 
while tho human race was only represented by creatures having the appearance of apes, 
living in trees and shunning the eyes of men. I had often conversed on this topic with 
Englishmen long settled in Central India, and their opinion had been that these descriptions 
would seem to apply to some large species of ape — some unknown anthropomorphites, 
possessing, like the Hunouman ape, a certain degree of social organization. In support of 
this hypothesis, some travellers, who had passed through the country, asserted having seen 
and even pursued some largo apes, similar to the ourang of the Malay islands. 

It may be imagined with what delight I learned that one of these men-apes, or Bundar- 
lokh, as the Indians call them, was within my reach, and about to afford me some elucidation 
of this obscure problem. 

One of the mabaiajah’s hulkaras brought this representative of the Bundars to our camp. 
I was struck at once by his low stature, scarcely five English feet, and, above all, by 
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length of his arras, "which, united to tlic animal expression of his wrinkled countenance, fully 
justified the title of ape given to him by the natives. The low forehead disappeared beneath 
woolly tangled locks ; the nose thick at the extremity and flattened at the bridge ; broad 
raised nostrils ; small, deep-sunken eyes, a fleshless chin ; and, to complete the ugliness of 
ttiia mask, on each side of the mouth wrinkles running in parallel lines, covering the cheeks. 
This face, in spite of its ugliness, bore the impress of a profound sadness, which had nothing 

of the savage in it. The body itself was 
of a shocking leanness; the skin, of a 
reddish black, like tanned leather, hung 
in creases on the limbs; the abdomen, 
sunk inwards as though withered up, bore 
in the middle a shapeless protuberance 
covering the navel, and doubtless proceed- 
ing from the umbilical cord. 

The presence of Europeans had con- 
siderably embarrassed the unfortunate 
savage, and it was impossible to extract 
the slightest information from him. The 
Ooutid who accompanied him furnished us 
with the few details he had obtained from 
the man himself. It appeared that this 
sjivage belonged to a tribe, of a hundred 
head, inhabiting the forests oast of Sir- 
gouja; that the name of the race was 
Djrvngal, which is only the derivative of 
the word jungle, and is u2)plicd by the 
Indians to all savages in general; and 
that he had left his tribe, driven away 
by the famine w'hich was decimating the 
countiy. These details were, as may be 
seen, of the vaguest description, and told 
Tis nothing. 

My comrade made a rapid sketch of 
tlie face and profile of the liundar, and in 
the hope of attracting him to Govindgurh, 
where I had left my photographic ap- 
paratus, I ordered some rupees to be given 
him. But the sight of us, and our ques- 
A MANOAL. tions, had so frightened him, that he 

escaped during the night, and could not be 
found again. It is probable that he had been banished from his tribe for some crime ho 
had committed, and, after having wandered miserably among the valleys for a long time, had 
made up his mind to implore the hospitality of the Gounds. 

It was a pity that I could not get a more frithful likeness of him than a mere sketch, 
for I am convinced that chance had brought me face to &ce with one of the representatives 
of that interesting Negritto race of India, which, after having at a certain period peopled all 
tlie western coasts of the Gulf of Bengal, has now almost entirely disappeared. Some 
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remains of thorn may certainly be found in the still almost unexplored group which extends 
between the Sirgouja, Sumbulporc, and Singboum; but it is evident that only some few 
families of them still remain, who liave taken refuge in the most inaccessible places. 

On the 5 th wo returned to encamp again under the mhowahs at Govindgurh. The 
maharajah had promised us for the 7th an elephant and four waggons drawn by oxen, to 
conduct us as far as Bhopal. 

During the night after our return W’e experienced one of those terrible hurricanes so 
common at this season throughout all the mountainous region. The Indians give them the 
name of tofCin. 

The tempest burst upon us with so much suddcimcss that our servants had barely 
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time to awake us ; the canvas khanats were rent asunder, the stakes flew up in the air, and 
the wind furiously swelled under our tent. "Wo rushed outside, and at this very moment a 
typhoon of rain and dust, mingled with pebbles and branches, hurled us to the ground, 
carrying me to some distance, stifled and bruised. The darkness was so dense that it was 
only with difficulty, and guided by my companions’ cries of tciTor, that I succeeded in 
gaining the tree at the foot of which they sought shelter. 

Even here the hurricane enveloped us with its whirlwinds of warm rain and stones, 
which take away our breath. Thunderbolts constantly ploughed the ground, bursting 
through the darkness with great violet-coloured flashes. The tempest brought us the sound 
of the cries of the unfortunate inhabitants of Govindgurh, buried under tho ruins of their 
dwelling-places, while, from the mountain the roaring of the torrents reached our ears, 
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accompanied by tbo crashing of the rocks carried away by the sweep of the storm. "Wo 
might imagine we were present at the final cataclysm which is to swallow up our world. 
For a whole hour the hurricane persisted in all its intensity, then suddenly calm succeeded, 
and we are scarcely recovered from our emotion before the sky appeared glittering with 
stars. AVe left the shelter beneath Avhich, masters and servants mingled in one group, 
we have passed through the tempest. Every one sets to work; the kulassees raised up 
the tent, great fires were lit, the baggage -and furniture was withdrawn from the swamp in 
which it had sunk, and all was restored to order. 

Daylight discovered to us the extent of the ravages of the iofan ; on all sides trees were 
to be seen uprooted, and rocks displaced. Govindgurh appeared all in disorder, and the 
lake, yesterday quite dry, displayed a broad sheet of water. 

This terrible night has quite sickened us of Govindgurh, and it is with pleasure we heard 
that nothing further prevented our departure. We went to pay our last visit at the palace, 
where we found the king presiding at his kutcheiy or state council. The ministers and 
the clerks, sq\iatting round his chair, read the official documents in a nasal tone, or scribbled 
intei'miuablc rolls of paper } while at the end of the hall the nautchnis sang a sleepy tune. 
This mode of dispatching business is not without a degree of originality. The king, while 
he was talking to us, intcmipted himself to make some observation to the moonshcc, who 
continued his report. 

At last I presented him with some photograplis I had taken of his durbar and of the 
palace, and in I’ctum he offered us a very handsome khillut. Wo took leave of each 
other with mutual protestations of friendship and remembrance. 



CnAPTEIl XXXIX. 

THE VALEEV OE THE TONS. 

Amarpaian. — Principality of Myhere. — ^Wo receive the Rais of Myhore in Dnrbar. — Reception at the Palace. — ^The 
Valley of tho Tons. — Gonndwana. — The keep of Elephants on the march. — The Bungalow of .Tonkhay. — 
The Baco'its and Female Poisoners. — The Robber and the Iguana. 

PHIL 8</<. — On our return to Rewah from Govindgurli, we had to devote two 
days to choosing tho oxen destined to drag the four enormous waggons which 
were to carry our baggage to Rhopal. The maharajah had provided us bcside.s 
with a fine elephant and an escort of six horsemen. 

If tho reader refers to tho map of Eastern Rajahstan, ho will see that from Agra our 
road continued constantly in a south-eastern direction. On leaving Rewah, we shall 
retrograde as far as Bhopal towards the south-west, a.sccnding thence straight towards 
tho north, on Agra, thus tracing a perfect triangle in tho heart of Central India. 

We left tho bungalow at Rewah at two in the morning, accompanying our caravan ; 
but tho slow pace of the oxen soon compelled us to leave our people and the oxen behind 
us. Tho road was, however, excellent, being tho great English highway from Mirzaporc to 
J ubbulpore. 

Tho sun overtook us as wo were in tho middle of that monotonous plain wo had 
already crossed more northwards as we came from Nagound. A little farther on, the 
groimd began to undulate, and tho Bandairs were distinctly visible on the horizon. 
Towards ten o’clock, wo reached the small town of Amarpatan, picturesquely situated 
amidst groups of largo trees and numerous ponds. 

We had been told that we should find a ddk bungalow at every stage of our journey, 
but this promise proved erroneous at tho very outset. Amarpatan certainly possesses a 
small bungalow, but it is exposed to tho four winds of heaven, without furniture or 
servants, and isolated from tho village. Wo were therefore compelled to await the arrival 
of our waggons, but our uneasiness may bo conceived as the afternoon wore on and 
nothing was to be seen of them. At last, at three o’clock, our caravan rejoinetl us, having 
taken nearly fourteen hours to accomplish tho twenty-four miles from Rewah to this 
place. How heartily wo already regretted those good camels of the West, with their long 
slow step, which none tho less gets over long distances in a short space of time. Other 
events had occurred to odd to the slow pace of the oxen : our caravan had fallen a victim 
to those audacious thieves who infest all the highways of Central India. The sciwants 
having fallen asleep, they carried off daring the march, and almost from under their very 
bodies, several of our packages, fortunately of little value, but amongst which were 
comprised all the possessions of my good Deri, the faithful bearer, and almost director 
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of the caravan. The grief of the unfortunate servant on waking to find himself robbed 
of all his clothes, besides all his little savings, was so great that his comrades had some 
difficulty in preventing him from starting there and then in pursuit of the thieves. In 
short, it was a sorry beginning for us all. 

April 9M. — Having started from Amarpatan at daybreak, wo now entered the little 
state of Myhere, the eapital town of w’hich wo reached at eight o’clock. Ilcro we found 
a good dfik bungalow, which compensated us for the hovel of the previous night. 

Myhere is a small town of from six to seven thoiusand souls, picturesciuely situated 
at the foot of the Bandair Moiintains, at the entrance to tlie valley of the Tons. This 
latter forms a narrow defile, divided in a straiglit line by the group of the Vindhyas, 
separating the Kairmoors from the Bandairs, and making a point of communication between 
the valley of the Ganges and the upper course of the Nerbudda. It was a naturally 
made passage for the railroad destined to unite the Dekkaii and llindostan ; the English 
took advantage of it, and it is here that the line from Jubbulpore to Allahabad now nins. 

This narrow valley, with the wild heights that overhang it, constitutes the kingdom 
of Myhere, which is calculated to have a surface of 1,02G square miles, with a population 
of a hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants, Hindoos and Gounds. The sovereign 
bears the title of rais, ■which is inferior to that of rajah, and ho recognises the English 
protectorate. 

The formation of a railroad across the principality, and the establishment of a station 
at the capital itself, cannot fail to create large outlets for the productions of this little 
country. The young sovereign’s intelligence is also highly spoken of; he was the means 
of bringing the railroad through his states, by making a gratuitous concession to the 
company of all the ground it required for the puri)ose. 

The Agent at Nagound had given me a khurecta for the prince, and as soon as M'o 
arrived at the bungalow I had it sent to the palace. In return, I received the visit of 
the baboo Bengali, "who filled the office of minister and secretary at the little court. 
Ho came to submit to us the progi’arame for our interview, as proposed by the i>riuce. 
According to his own wish, the rai’s w'as to pay us the first visit at our bungalow, and Ave 
were to retium his visit the same day at the palace. 

Notwithstanding some objections Avhich I made, the baboo courteously insisted that 
this arrangement for the visits should hold good ; so nothing remained for us to do but to 
prepare for the reception of the royal guest. It is true that we had now become quite 
accomplished in the art of durbar ceremonies since we left Baroda. With one of the 
carpets of our tent, and the bungalow chairs ranged according to the nilcs of etiquette, 
the great verandah w’as speedily converted into a durbar-room, Avhilo our servants and 
souwars, decked in their finest apparel, represented the ro)'al household. 

At about four o’clock, the prince’s coming •n^as announced to us, and avc soon saw him 
approaching, mounted on a fine white charger, and followed by a staff of nobles and 
officers : two companies of Sepoys, after the English fashion, marched on a little in advance, 
and these, if I mistake not, constituted the main body of the regular army of Myhere. 
I went forward to meet the prince, whom I assisted to dismount ft’om his horse, and 
i ondueted to the scat of honour, while the nobles of his suite took their places on the chairs. 

The rais was quite a young man, of about twenty to two-and-twenty years of age, with 
I'athcr an ordinary-looking face, but full of intelligence. He wore the Bajpoot costume. 
I'he young prince opened the conversation in excellent English, and even, to my 
infinite surprise, added some few words of French. I found that, having been entnistcd 
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during his minority to the charge of tho English autlioritics, he had received a highly 
finished education at the College of Agra, and left it with all his diplomas. At tho 
conclusion of tho interview, in order to fulfil my duties as president of a durbar to 
tho utmost, I hod tho rose-water brought in, and sprinkled tho clothes of the rats and 
his nobles with my own hands. 

An unknown spectator had been present at our durbai’ ; this was tho director of the 
Jesuit establishment of Bombay, who, having been recently appointed to the bishopric of 
Calcutta, was proceeding to his post by land, and had arrived precisely at this moment at 
tho bungalow. The manners and customs of Eajastlum not being much known in the 
lilnglish presidencies, the surprise of tho worthy prelate on witnessing our reception of the 
sovereign of the country may be imagined. 

In tho evening we were conducted to tho palace in palanquins, escorted by massalcheen 
bcai’ing torches. Tho baboo and tho king’s uncle conducted us to the durbar, where the rais 
awaited us in state, seated on a velvet tlirone, surrounded by his great dignitaries. His 
reception of us was marked by the extreme of courtesy. He bogged us so graciously to 
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devote tho next day to him, that I was obliged to give him the promise of coimtermanding 
our departure, which was to have taken place this very evening. 

April 10#/i. — Accompanied by tho baboo, wo visited tho town, which offered nothing 
remarkable. It is surrounded by a high battlcmented wall, apparently of ancient construc- 
tion ; its houses are for the most part built of kutcha, or raw brick ; tho streets are kept 
very clean, and a few bazaars create a centre of some animation. Its commerce consists 
principally in gum-lac and other produce of tho neighbouring forests, of which I shall 
speak again presently. Tho palace itself is only a tolerably considerable group of bungalows 
in tho English style — small pavilions with stone verandahs, surrounded by carefully kept 
gardens, interspersed with pieces of water. Tho interior is arranged with great simplicity, 
excepting some few state rooms, which are rather richly decorated. 

Not far from the town, in one of tho ravines of tho Tons, there is an interesting group 
of ancient cenotaphs, recalling to mind by their elegance the Eajpoot monuments of Meywar, 
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only on a smaller scale. Like these last, they consecrate the sites of the suttees or funeral 
piles of the Snghela princes. 

In the course of tho day I saw the ra'is, and it was agreed that we should i>ass the 
evening together. In consequence of this arrangement, towards evening we proceeded to 
the palace, after having sent on our people towards tho next halting-place. The prince, 
accompanied by a few of his personal friends, awaited us in tho garden, whore avo 
remained chatting on different subjects for some time. Thence wo jjassed into one of tho 
halls, where wo found a sumptuously laid table, spread Avith a dinner in tho European 
stylo. The prince and his attendants left us alone, wishing us a good appetite, and only 
returned at the dessert to empty some goblets of (diampagno Avitli us. After dinner, avo 
took our seats on the divans of tho verandah, and Avhile smoking our hookah Avitnessed a 
rather barbarous nauteh, Avhich Avas hoAVCver replete Avith local colouring. During these 
entertainments, Avhieh were prolonged to a very late hour, the servants constantly handed 
round sherbets, made of iced fruits, mangoes, dates, pineapples, &e. Finally some fircAVorks, 
sent off from the banks of the lake, brought the fete to a suitable close. Wo took leave of 
the young princje, expressing ourselves deeply sensible of his affable reception of us. 

April — It was two in the morning Avhen wo loft the palace of Myhere, so mounting 

our elcidiant at once we commenced our march ivithout returning to the dak bungaloAV. 1 1 
Avas a superb night, tho air cool and the sky brilliant Avith stars, so wo advanced I’apidly 
on our road, still keeping to the English highway, Avhich AA'as perfectly Avell kept and 
bordered by magnificent trees. 

The first streaks of daAni enabled us to enjoy a little of the picturesque landseajie Ave 
AA'cro passing through. Ilaving already penetrated into the heart of the defiles of the Tons, 
AVO passed along the Bandair mountains, Avhosc slopes, covered with forests, rose gently 
fi'om tho bottom of the A’^alley, striking upwards abruptly near the summit in a ridge, 
resembling a rampart. 

On tho opposite side, at a distance of a fcAA' miles, the rounded peaks of tho Kair- 
moors Avere visible; below us tho valley displayed its rich cultiA-ation, surrounded by 
clustera of gigantic fruit-trees and its numerous villages, which appeared enveloped in a 
bluish smoke. Nothing disturbed the calm which reigned in this peaceful A'alloy ; it Avas 
a delicious sight, of which the fteshness of early morning in no way diminished the beauty. 

At six in the morning avo reached Goundwara, where our camp avus already inststllcd 
near a dcsei*tcd bungalow. Notivithstanding its name, which signifies habitation of the 
Gounds,” tho village contains but feAV representatives of this race, and they are banished 
amongst the ranks of tho pariahs, mSters, and bunghis. The inhabitants arc llindoo 
Boundelas, and they displayed great eagerness to furnish us with proArisions. 

My chief anxiety at the end of each march was for the elephant, Avhich was personally 
confided to me by the Maharajah of Eewah. It is neither a slight responsibility nor a 
trifling matter to have to keep and maintain an elephant for a whole month or two. Tlu» 
reader can judge of this by the following particulars, Avhich may interest him. 

The daily ration of an elephant on the march is composed of from twenty to fivo-and- 
twenty pounds of wheat flour, which is kneaded with water, and to Avhich is added a pound 
of ///<w, or clarified butter, and half a pound of coarse salt. This is made into cakes of one 
pound each, simply baked on an iron tray, and these arc given to the animal in two separate 
meals. This ration is absolutely indispensable in order that tho elephant may not decline in 
strength Avhon he has to perform long marches every day. But, to insure its being given 
liim, the best iirecaution for the traveller to take is to be himself present at his meals, other- 
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Aviso the mahout (conductor) and his family Avill make no scruple in stealing a portion from 
it for their own food. 

Those flour cakes provide tho elephant with his regular meals ; hut they arc far from 
sutficing him entirely, and in the intervals he absorbs an amount of food quite in accordance 
Avith his immense size. This additional sustenance is furnished to him by tho branches of 
several trees, and principally of tho bur (^Ficus indtea) and the pipul (Mem religiosa). Ho 
is taken to the jungle, Avhere ho chooses and plucks off for himself the branches most suited 
to liim. lie does not eat them at the time, but loads on his back the provision necessary for 
tho day, and brings it homo to the camp. Ho throws aAvay tho leaves and the Avood, eating 
nothing but tho bark. It is a curious sight to see Avith what dexterity he removes tho 
Avhole bark of a branch, hoAvever small it may be, with a single stroke of the finger Avhich 
is placed at the end of his trunk. 

In tho many pools of water Avhich abound near the villages of Central India a marshy 
grass is found, after the month of April, Avhich groAVS up in abundance, and attaiiu) the size 
of a sabre-blade ; tho botanists call it Tjutha elephantina^ and the elephants prefer it to tho 
boughs. They arc also A'ciy fond of sugar-canes, but this is too heating a food for them. 

It requires scA-eral people to take proper care of an elephant, and for this reason the 
mahout usually takes his Avife and children with him on a journey. Tho animal should 
ahvays be placed under tho shade of a thickly leaved tree, and on a dry ground, without his 
trappings. A simple cord tied to one of his hind legs, and held fast by a stake, is sufficient 
to keep him to the spot, for a docile animal never attempts to break aw'ay from this slight 
restmint. Morning and evening ho must liavo his bath: and, before ho sets out on his 
march, his forehead, cars, puAVs, and every part of his body susceptible of cracking under 
the influence of tho sun must be anointed with grease. 

The elephant is often seen to make balls of earth, generally of red loam, and then swallow 
them. It is a natural remedy which they instinctively employ against intestinal Avorms, to 
Avhich they are A’cry subject, and its result is a Auolent purging. 

I need not dwell on tho astonishing sagacity of these intelligent animals, so many 
travellers having furnished proofs of it. It will not be a matter of surprise that the 
elephant should observe the coincidence between tho presence of tho traveller and the 
additional care of wliich ho becomes tho object, and in consequence show him signs of strong 
attachment. You are sure each time you approach him to bo greeted by some friendly eiy; 
ho obeys your slightest movement, and takes especial care during the march to put aside or 
to break the branches that might strike you. 

April 12 th . — Past Goundwara, tho defiles stretch out for another seventeen miles 
distance towards the south ; tlio valley becomes more and more narrow, and arrives at an 
average Avidth of a mile and a half. 

Having commenced our journey during the night, we reached by day the small town of 
Sowagunga. Tho thanadar, or chief of the district, having received orders from tho rais, 
awaited us on our passage, and escorted us os far as the village of Joukhay, which marks 
tho southern limit of tho principality. Throughout tho whole distance we travelled over, 
tho country unites to a varied and picturesque landscape the appearance of a fertile and 
well-cultivated soil. At JoAikhay, the mountains become suddenly lowered tovmrds tho east, 
and tho railway issues on to tho table-lands which extend as far os Jubbulpore, over forty 
miles southwards, while to tho west tho Bandair mountains are divided by several valleys, 
through which runs the road to Saugor. 

At the distance of a mile and a half from the frontier, at tho turn of the Jubbulpore and 
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Saugor roads, stands a fine house, isolated and half hidden by a eurtain of trees. This is 
the bungalow of Joukhay, built about twenty years ago by the llajali of BijtlM'ur, 
who at that time owned all the surrounding eountry. This prince, a great friend of 
the Europeans, was sueceeded by a young man sixteen years old, who, forgetful of the 
paternal counsels, was amongst the first to throw himself into the insurrection of 1857, 
in which ho was distinguished for his obstinate animosity and cruelty. As soon as 
the revolt was cnishcd, the young rajah fled to the neighbouring mountains, where ho 
lived by brigandage up to the year 1860. At length, betrayed by a traitor, he was 
imprisoned in the citadel of Allahabad, and condemned to transportation to the Andaman 
Islands ; but, on receiving the news of his sentence, ho hanged himself with his turban 
to the bars of his cell. I have already stated that the rajahs of Bijtiwur were the oldest 
branch of the reigning family of Myhere. 

At the bungalow of Joukhay we have an interesting meeting with a family of Dacoi’ts, 
who have come to install themselves there on the look-out for some windfall near the 
travellers’ house. The Daco'its are an association of thieves and brigands, which 
made its appearance many years ago in Central India ; they arc probably the dcsccudauts 
of those Thugs, or stranglers, who have been so much talked of; or rather they arc 
Thugs who have abandoned their old system, which had become too well known, for 
one more perfected and modem. The Bacoits do not .strangle their victims for the 
empty pleasure of offering a sacrifice to the black Kali, but they pillage and massacre 
with equal frenzy. 

Some of these bands have adopted a method of action which is still more indicative 
of the contact of civilisation; they choose to work upon the great English roads, at 
those points where they pass through wild and deserted regions. But tlie solitude and 
isolation of the traveller do not suffice to banish that awe with which the English laws 
and police inspire them, and this is one of the means they employ to get over the 
obstacle in a certain measure. The band choose a ])lacc of meeting near a bungalow, 
and then send on some scouts to it, AVho generally consist of one or two old men 
accompanied by a young girl of great beauty. The old men perform the easy charaeter 
of poor pilgrims journeying towards some distant sanctuary; the young girl penetrates 
into the bimgalow on the pretence of begging, and there she succeeds admirably in 
rousing the attention of the traveller, speaks to him, and generally obtains with ease 
every information respecting the road ho is about to take. It naturally happens that 
the pilgrims are following the same track, and the day after the traveller finds the 
people he liad remarked at the next halting-place. The absence of mistrust in the 
European, and the fine eyes of the young girl, tend to facilitate the aim of these cunning 
thieves. Some evening the traveller and his ser\'ant8 are thrown into a death-like slumber 
by a narcotic drink ; the Daco'its arrive on the spot at the signal agreed upon, and when 
the poor dupe wakes in the morning his baggage, jewels, and money have disappeared, 
together with the interesting family of pilgrims. These instances, as I have related 
them, have occurred twice to my own knowledge; but they are more frequent than is 
imagined, for in most cases the victim, ashamed of the trap ho lias allowed himself to fall 
into, accepts his misfortune as a lesson, and takes good care not to acquaint the authorities 
with it. 

These expeditions arc a mere pastime to the Dacoit, but ho willingly attempts more 
perilous adventures. Entirely naked, with his body oiled, and supple as a serpent, ho 
slips into apartments and underneath tents, defying all vigilance. More than twenty 
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times they have been known to follow a European regiment on its march, and come 
‘several times running to steal, oven in the very tents of the officers. The Daco'it 
n^ver uses his arms against the dreaded Sahib except at the last extremity, but with 
the Indian he is less scrupulous ; he will always kill, and sometimes will bum a dwelling- 
place, merely to steal a trifling article. I could cite thousands of examples in proof 
of the ravages exercised by these brigands, who in a few years liave spread themselves * 
like a hideous plague-spot over all Northern India, flourishing at the present day in 
Bengal in the very heart of the Presidency. Their ciafty tricks and means of operating 
surpass all that our most fantastic romancers have ever imagined. 

The use which they make of the large Indian Imu'd, or iguana, merits remark. This 
animal, which sometimes measures more than a yard in length, is endowed with great 
strength, and possesses the faculty of (dinging, by means of its claws armed with suckers, 
to a ’ smooth surface, and of keeping itself suspended to it with marvellous tenacity. 
The Dacoit, when ho has a high wall to scale, provides hiinself with one of these 
auimals, of middling size, and, having tied a cord round the middle of its body, tlmows it 
over the wall ; the animal sticks to the stone, and thus forms a living cramp-iron, holding 
the cord by which the robber has but to hoist himself up. 

I need scarcely say that, having been long ago put on my guard, the Daco’it manoeuvres 
round the bungtdow of Joukhay interested mo without causing me to run into any peril; 
so, finding themselves discovered, they noiselessly decamped during the day. 
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NDEE the name of Goundwann, or countiy of the Gouncls, i.s comprised that 
vast region of tabic-lands which suiTounds all the upper course of the Xerbudda, 
and which, lying between 74° and 80° longitude and 20° 10' and 24° latitude, 
covers almost mathematically the entire centre of the Indian peninsula. It is bounded 
on the north by the Bundclcimd, Bogelcund, and Sirgouja; on the cast by Sumbulpore 
and the land of the Khonds; on the south by Bcrar and the states of Ni^am; on the 
west by Kandcish and the land of the BheeLs. It constituh'-s at the present day the largest 
part of the now English government of the Central Provinces. 

Its general configuration presents a series of table-lands of about twelve hundred feet in 
height, not very considerable in extent, and with a generally oven surfaeo, separated from 
each other by deep sunk valleys, which, excepting those of Xerbudda and Taptee, are 
watered only by torrents. These table-lands may bo divided into three different groups. 
The first, on the east, includes the cluster of tlie Ainarkantak, whose highest points reach 
to an elevation of 3,600 feet above the sea : from this cluster three rivers take their 
source, — ^thc Xerbudda, which turning westward loses itself in the Gulf of Cambay; the 
Sone, which joins the Ganges ten miles above Dinaporc ; and the Malm Nadi, which flows 
into the Gulf of Bengal. 

The second group is formed by the central chain of the Vindhyas. The third, and 
most considerable, is comprised in the long line which, under the names of SAtpoora, 
Boundch, Mahadeva, and Naligong mountains, crosses the Goundwana from east to west. 
The climate of this region is ono of the most deadly in all India, and, what is remarkable, 
its cfiPects arc especially formidable on the table-lands. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
it is a magnificent country, exceedingly rich and fertile, which civilisation will soon learn 
how to appropriate to itself. 

The Goundwana, like all wild regions, has no history; it was still almost entirely 
unknown to the Indians themselves some centuries ago. We liavo no authentic document 
respecting it anterior to the seventeenth century. 

The legends preserved by the Gounds describe this race to us as having had its origin 
in the country which it occupies at the present day ; no notion has been traced of a 
former migration, as in the traditions of the Bheels and the Kolees. They may therefore 
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bo considered uj) to now as the aborigines of (Central India, increased and modified by 
the tribes of the Kolecs and the Bhccls driven back amongst them by the movement of 
invasions. 

The first invasions, us later those of the Aryans, doubtless passed rotind this 
inaccessible cluster, while it is pretty nearly certain that none of them overran it. 
Nevertheless, after the Mussulman conquest, the Eajpoots, seeking everywhere for new 
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subjects and new territories, penetrated into the country, but they only oanie 
in small numbers, less as conquerors than as colonisers, and, allying themselves to 
the Qound race, created a certain number of small kingdoms in the land. From that 
period, the country became open to Indian colonists, who came by degrees and established 
themselves aleng the Nerbudda and the Taptee, eccupying all the valleys, and leaving 
the higher lands to the aborigines. Under Akbar (1555), tho country of the Gounds was 
stiU. comprised in those fabulous regions inhabited by apes and lions. At length the 
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Maliaratta movement put an end to the little Gound kingdoms, and the Bhonslas reigned 
from Nagporc to Jubbulpore. After the Bhonslas, the supremo power passed to their 
heirs, the English, who contented themselves with occiipying the towns of the plain, 
and showed great contempt for their new territory. In coiiseqiiencc of this, notwithstanding 
a long period of English occupation, the country still remained entirely unexplored until 
1800. Tho initiative work of a man of whom I shall speak presently. Sir Eichard 
Temple, brought about a complete revolution after that period, and at tho present day 
this region, which had remained wild and untouched up to our generation, is on the road 
to become one of the most flourishing provinces of tho Britannic empire. 

The Gounds still constitute at tho present day the majority of the population. I have 
already mentioned above that their traditions repi’osent them as having occupied the laud 
from time immemorial, and on the other hand they appear to have been specially free from 
invasions; we ought therefore to find in them one of the purest types, if not of the 
primitive inhabitants of India, at least of that race which overran it at tho most distant 
period of time. 

After this brief survey of the people of Goundwana, I must .say a few words about 
the Khounds, who have up to now been so stningcly confounded by all travellers with 
the Gounds. The Etiounds earned for themselves a gloomy celebrity by their mcriahs, 
or bloody human sacrifices. They arc blacker than the Gounds, and have no affinity 
with them either in language or religion, and approach much nearer to tho Nogritto 
typo. Their name of Klioimd is derived from tho iiidieal San-scrit word Kho, and 
signifies mountaineer. 

April 13//<. — On leaving the bungalow of Joukhay, we quitted the superb Jubbulpore 
road for tho bad caravan tracks which lead over tho Vindhyas towards Saugor. This was 
our entrance into Goundwana, although ever since Myhcre we had been passing through 
a country inhabited by the Gounds. 

For twenty miles we crossed an unwooded table-land, slightly undulated ; it is the 
last layer of tho series extending from the Jumna to the central chain of the Vindhyas, 
whose ridges rose at a short distance from our road, towards tho south. The landscape 
is monotonous ; but still, at distant intervals, vast cultivated spaces spread themselves 
roimd large Hindoo villages of picturesque appearance. Near each of those villages 
are to be found ancient ruins, remaining as evidences of the civilisation introduced on 
the extreme frontiers of Goundwana by the Buddhist missionaries some centuries previous 
to our era. 

Towards eight in the morning we reached the town of Burtulla, near which we found an 
excellent bungalow. Ever since the beginning of the month tho temperature had gone 
on in an ascending scale ; to-day my thermometer marked 34'^ at one o’clock in the common 
room of the habitation, and 48° on the verandah, where a hot wind was blowing. For 
the next two months, wo had to face the most terrible season in India, and that too 
in one of the unhealthicst regions; but it was impossible to recede, for wo were on tho 
point of attaining the most important object of our jounicy, the ruins and monuments 
of Bhilsu. 

In tho course of tho evening, some clouds, drifted along by a south-westerly wind, 
fortunately brought us some beneficent showers. 

April 14#A.— On leaving Burtulla, tho road proceeds in the direction of one of the 
chains of tho Vindhyas, running from north to south, and crosses it by a series of very 
steep ascents and descents, coming closely ono after another. As far as tho village of 
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Bajpoora, which wo passed at daylight, the jungle was thin and low ; but it was soon 
exchanged for a magnificent forest, whose large trees formed a dark canopy of verdure, 
sheltering an inextricable tangle of bamboos, shrubs, and tall grass, from which sprang 
those fine creepers which twine themselves round the very highest branches. Monkeys 
and birds of bright plumage animated this superb scenery. 

Notwithstanding their high stylo of beauty, these forests are far from rivalling the 
picturesque vegetation of the Ghftts of Malabar or of Konkan, but they equal and even 
perhaps surpass them in the wealth of their productions. Among all the specimens of 
the vegetable kingdom of which they are composed, from the gniss or the shrub to 
the gigantie tree, there are few which do not possess some useful property. 

The feature which chiefiy characterizes these forests of Northern and Central India is 
the sal (S/iorea rohmta)^ a fine tree, with tall straight trunk and thick dark green foliage. 
Besides u wood U'hich is much valued for the construction of railways, it produces abundant 
quantities of a resin much sought after in commerce under the name of dhdJc. Unforttmately 
the improvidence of the Oounds is here once more displayed, for in order to obtain a larger 
yield, they destroy the tree by making an incision all I'ound it. 

The different species of gums and resins which have become of late years the object of 
an active trade with the Europeans may bo ranked amongst the first productions of these 
forests. Next to the dhfik and dhammar resins arc found the baboul and the sirsa [Acaciw 
arabica ct upeciosa), which yield the gum arabic of commerce ; the kheir (^Acatechu), producing 
the astringent known as cachou ; the sale'i (Boswellia thurifera)^ a shrub whose odoriferous 
resin is employed by the Indians as an ine.ense, and whose Sanskrit name of labam has 
caused it to be identified with the olibanum of the ancients. Next to these natural juices 
is found in great abundance the stick-lac of commerce, produced by insects, who deposit 
it on the branches of the patlls and wild plum-trees in large quantities. 

The other essences worthy of observation are the majestic aimoul {Bombax tmltcum), 
whose seeds are covered with a textile silky fibre, capable of replacing cotton for various 
purposes ; the kour, which boasts of the same properties, and yields besides a resinous wood 
which is used for torches ; the ebony tendou^ invaluable for cabinet-making, and bearing 
a pulpy fruit much relished by the natives ; the «?«» (Melia asiderach), whose shoots and 
leaves have very powerful febrifuge qualities, and whoso seeds yield an excellent oil; 
the jamalkota, which gives the pharmaccxitic croton oil; and the koukla, and nermali, of the 
genus Strpehnoa^ which produces the terrible nux vomica. If wo add to this list 
the dm, or wild mango, the bur, the tamarind, the palas, the teak, the numberless 
species of fig-trees, and the mhowah, of which my readers already know the properties, 
it will be scon what inexhaustible resources these forests provide for their wild in- 
habitants. And besides all this, I purposely omit the endless enumeration of useful 
plants which grow spontaneously in the glades and under the shade of the large trees — 
such as the tikur, which produces tho nourishing focula, arrowroot, the nmhwal, with it.s 
woody fibres, &c. 

For several hours we journeyed on in the midst of this grand spectacle, at long intervals 
coming upon some wretched Qound huts, or primitive workings of charcoal-burners. The 
slopes became lower, and we reached a well-cultivated valley, in tho midst of which, on 
a slight elevation, rises tho town of Eoumari. 

^e sun already darted his burning rays upon us, impelling us to seek a more 
comfortable shelter than that afforded by our tent, in the village itself. The villagers 
conducted me to the habitation of tho taloukdar of the district — a descendant of the Geund 
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rajahs. This good man received us perfectly well; hut his dwelling-place, which the 
peasants term a palace, was nothing more than a largo farm, crowded with servants and 
live stock ; so, fearing to cause liim too great an inconvenience, I fell hack on the hospitality 
which had been offered mo on tho way by the worthy Eajpoot who represents llio English 
authorities in this place. The station-house was an Indian building, very cletmly kept, 
where they gave up for oiir use a largo room, which for comfort and cooluess wiis all we 
could possibly desire. It was the first time during my travels that it has hap2)ened to me 
to stay in tho very heart of a village, and in an Indian habitation. 

During the day the taloukdar came to pay us a visit. lie was a fine man, still young, 
who might serve as a type of tho superior class of Kaj Gounds. Ho tried to inutate, but 

with little succe.ss, the courteous manners 
of the Rajpoots, although ho was not 
wanting in a certain natural distinction. 
He gave me some interesting details about 
the Gounds and tho surrounding country. 
On closing tho conversation, he proposed 
to take me, if I could spare time, to a bison 
hunt on a plateau at some miles distance 
from this place, and I hastened to accept 
so attractive an offer. 

The gaur, or Indian bison, is one of tho 
most remarkable animals of tho Indian 
fauna. Although it is to bo met with 
in all the forests from Capo Comorin to 
tho Himalayas, it is only to be found in 
large numbers in the central zone. Tho 
name of yawr, which has become its scien- 
tific denomination,* is only ap^died to it 
by tho natives of tho Tcrai Hepalais; in 
the other parts of India it is erroneously 
called jmgli khouja or Ihdinsa, which is 
equivalent to “ buffalo of the jungle.” Tho 
European hunters have christened it tho 
Indian bison, and this appellation, besides being that most in use, seems better justified tlian 
cither the native or the scientific terms. The gaur has absolutely no analogy with tho wild 
buffalo, which inhabits the same parts ; it has a far nearer affinity to the American bisont 
than to the ordinary bull. 

The head, which is short and square, is surmounted by a broad high forehead, covered 
with bunches of long reddish hair. Tho muzzle is strongly developed, and of a rose- 
coloured or light grey tinge ; and the oars are smaller than those of tho bull. The horns, 
instead of being round at the base, are oval, and much flattened, bending towards tho back 
part of the head, and then turning upwards in a sharp point, foiming an arch. Tho neck, 
short and thick, issues from beneath a fleshy hump which overtops tho shoulders, and 
extends to the middle of tho back. This hump is one of tho peculiarities which brings it 
nearer in its resemblance to tho American bison. It is generally covered with nearly 
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black hair, longer and more abundant than that which covers the rest of the body, the 
prevailing tinge of which is a warm chesnut. The natives use the skin which covers the 
hump in the manufacture of shields, which they assort to bo sabre proof. We must also 
remark the whiteness of the legs from the hoof to the knee, which has obtained for the 
bison the epithet of “ gaitcred ” from the hunters. The average height observed among 
these animals, when completely developed, is from fifteen to sixteen liands. 

The bison inhabits the higher regions of Central India : during the daytime the herds 
keep to the table-lands or to the small thickly wooded defiles, where there is a spring or a 
piece of water to bo found ; in the night they go to graze on the high grass of the nullahs 
or the young shoots of bamboo, which is a great dainty to them. Every herd is composed 
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of ten to fifteen cows with their calves, accompanied by some young bull, which appears 
to direct the troop. The old bulls, excepting in the rutting season, live completely 
in solitude. 

The bison would seem to have an imperfect sight, but it has an extremely keen sense of 
hearing and of smell, which renders it difficult to approach. Some hunters have represented 
it as one of the most terrible animals of the forest, rushing upon men or elephants as 
soon as it perceives them } but to say the truth, although the bison does not seem to fear 
the attack of any animal, not even of the tiger, yet it is timid, and only becomes dangerous 
when it finds itself driven to bay, or when it is exasperated by a wound : then its rage and 
tenacious ferocity know no bounds, and more than one ill-fated hunter has fallen a victim in 
similar encoimters. 
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April 15///. — Early in tho morning tlio taloukdar, accompanied by some of his 
attendants, camo to fetch us at the station-house. We set out immediately, and after 
a short gallop found ourselves once more in tho forest we passed through yesterday. A 
long run across a wild and deserted region brought us to tho summit of a terrace with 
steep sides, whence wo commanded an extensive view of the whole country towards 
Dumoh. Wo alighted here to partake of a frugal breakfast, and to give tho shikarees 
an opportunity of reconnoitring tho herd which has been signalised to tho taloukdar. 
They soon returned, and then, leaving our horses behind, we quitted tho j/latcau and 
penetrated into the dense thicket which covered one of its declivities. The heat was 
oppressive; it was ten o’clock; tho sun burned the gi’ound, and pierced through tho 
foliage which hung droopingly from the branches. According to our guides, it was a 
favourable time for approaching the bisons, who, overcome by the heat, were sleeping 
in the thicket. I cannot help making tho reflection that, in order to profit by this 
moment, wo were exposing ourselves very rashly to the attacks of an April sun. At 
last, after much wcaiusome exertion and numerous scratches, wo reached tho edge of u 
narrow ravine, forming a small amphitheatre, at tho bottom of which grew quite a forest 
of gigantic bamboos. To reach this cover, which conceals the bisons from ns, we should 
have to descend a slope for a distance of about fifty yards, on which some naked slmibs 
would aftbrd us but a poor shelter. Without making this attempt, we took up a position 
at the entrance to the ravine, while one of the shikarees made tho circuit of tho cover 
to drive tho herd towards us. Wo soon perceived tho man on tho opposite slope, but 
the bisons had already scented him; tho bamboos were violently shaken, and like a 
flash tho herd appeared before us, tho cows with lowered heads at full gallop, breathing 
noisily, the young ones leaping with fright. They passed before us like an avalanche; 
our shots were fired simultaneously ; one of the animals, doubtless hit, halted for a moment, 
and I fired another shot, which only had the effect of making him start off again. But 
while the others disappeared in the distance the wounded animal stayed behind, halting 
finally some five or six hundred yards’ distance from us. AVc were soon close upon it, 
and a bullet brought it to the ground : iinfortunatcly it was only a young bull, with budding 
horns, but nevertheless it was a splendid booty. The taloukdar, stimulated by this success, 
wanted us to continue our pursuit ; but I was sufficiently contented with the result, and 
was longing to regiiin Xoumari as quickly as possible, to seek repose, after this terrible 
ran, in the cool hoU of the hospitable gendarmerie. 

April 17///. — ^Taking advantage of a splendid moonlight, we crossed by night the 
chain of tho Piperia Ghat, which separates Koumari from Dumoh. Tho road keeps 
to tho heights tho whole length of the way; tho spots we passed are of tho greatest 
wildness, the ground bare or covered with brushwood, and intersected by ravines and 
narrow valleys. Yielding to drowsiness, I fell asleep on our snug houdah without 
mistrusting the rays of tho perfidious planet which was illuminating our pathway. Dawn 
awakened mo to find myself completely blinded, through tho effects of what might bo 
termed a moonstroko; and I felt all the symptoms of regular ojffithalmia. In this 
pitiable plight I arrived at tho bungalow of Dumoh, where a few strong tea-baths restored 
my sight. It appears that similar accidents are common. Tho moon docs not always 
deprive you of sight only, but often occasions swellings of tho entire face, accompanied 
by illness and fever. The natives, well acquainted with these effects, never sleep in the 
open air at night without covering tho face with some tolerably thick material. 

Soon after our arrival, wo received a visit from Mr. E— , Commissioner of the 
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province, who, having had notice of our coming through a friend, came to offer us 
hospitality, and obliged us to instal ourselves in his charming residence. 

Durmoh is the chief town of the English province of that name, and forms part of 
the administration of the Central Provinces. The town eontains only twelve thousand 
inhabitants, and most of tho houses are of pise; but still its busy bazaars, clean and 
well-kept streets, the great number of public edifices which ornament it, the new buildings 
rising up on all sides, denote an unusual degree of prosperity, which it owes entirely 
to tho system of government introduced by Sir llichard Temple. 

Among the institutions founded by Sir It. Temple must bo mentioned tho Industrial 
Museum, which is to be found in every town of the Central Provinces. At Dumoh 
it was tho Commissioner who did the honours for xis. By the side of the instruments 
and machines I remarked specimens of all the productions of the cotmtry, whether culti- 
vated or wild, with an explanation in tho native tongue of tho best means for their 
utilisation. It was a thorough innovation, which I was assured had already produced 
excellent results. Nor were the arts overlooked, for I found some caskets, some native 
bronzes, and, finally, some antique sculptures, among which was a magnificent monolith 
boar. 

The office for tho distribution of tho premiums paid to the natives for ever}'^ wild beast’s 
head is also placed among tho buildings of tho Museum. When the hunter makes his 
declaration of the result of his expedition, he has to deliver up the skins of the beasts killed 
by him. On witnessing the fruit of one year’s premiums for this district alone, the spoils 
of tigers, bears, and panthers piled in bales, it was easy to form an idea of tho profusion of 
wild boasts contained in the entire extent of Goundwana. Tho provinces of Saugor and 
Dumoh, as well as of Bhopal, were at one time infested by numbers of lions of the Asiatic 
species. It is well known that these lions are distinguished from their African brethren of 
the same species by tho small size of the mane in the male. Tho reason of their dis- 
appearance in Central India is yet unexplained, but it is supposed that tho advances of 
civilisation have driven them back into the almost unexplored forests which spread beyond 
Amarkantak. Two, however, were killed some years ago, to the south of Dumoh itself.* 
Tho only parts of India whore a limited number of them may be found are Kattywarf 
and the desert of Thoul. 

April 19M. — On leaving Dumoh wo returned to tho wild zone. Tho ground was stony, 
and covered with low jungle, to which the heat had already imparted a cheerless and desolate 
appearance. For several hours we jouimeyed on, without coming across a single habitation 
or any trace of a human being. Tho group of tho Vindhyas still continued towards tho west 
in gentle undulations, only letting a few insignificant peaks overtop tho level of their 
table-lands ; tho height of which, however, was more than two thousand feet above the level 
of the sea. 

Within ten leagues of Dumoh, wo reached the bungjilow of Puturia, picturesquely 
situated under the shade of large trees, on the brink of a little marshy lake, in which 
aquatic game was abundant, and I made a plentiful provision of it for ourselves and 
our servants. For the first time I killed a mr&s^ a bird I had hitherto respected. 
Tho sards, or Antigone crane, is one of the largest birds of India ; his size being superior 

* A Oideutta newspaper annonneed in the year 1868 that a lion had been killed in tho neighbondiood of 
Allahabad. 

t It is believed that no tiger has ever been killed in Kattywar ; lions only are found there, and they are called 
by the natives oontta-wdty, or eamel-eolonred tigers.— En. 
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to that of tho Arghila, or “Philosopher Bird,” which our Zoological Gardens have 
familiarised to Europe. Covered with a smooth and silky plumage, of a beautiful pearl-grey 
shade, ho carries, on a long straight neck, a delicate head capped with rod, and armed 
with a short, pointed hoak. Tho thickness of his long feet in no way detracts from tho 
elegance of his walk. Tho Hindoos adopt tho sarsis as the emblem of conjugal fidelity, 
and with good reason. They nro always to bo met with in pairs ; and if one of them 
happens to bo killed, the survivor will not abandon him, but flics above tho hunter 
who carries off his companion, uttering piercing cries in a tnily lamentable tone. Tho 
Mussulmans, less poetic, set much value on tho flesh of the bird, although it is black 
and tough : its breast, if properly prepared, might just tolerably imitate beef. During 
tho night tho lake of Puturia became a rendezvous for all the w’ild boasts in tho neigh- 
bourhood. 

April 20^//. — ^After a long march wo encamped this morning on tho banks of tho Bcosi, a 
chaiming river, whoso limpid waters flow between high, naiTow banks hung with verdure. 

Xcar our tents tho BeOsi was spanned by a flue suspension-bridge thirteen feet in width 
and two hundred and fifty foot long ; being tho first specimen of tho kind built in India. 
To Prosgravc, tho engineer who was intrusted with its construction in 1828, belongs 
tho singular credit of having accomplished this delicate work with the aid of native workmen 
alone, and of employing only tho iron of tho country. I must add that this district posse.sses 
in great abundance a very rich species of oro, lying on tho surface of tho earth, and from 
which is produced iron tho most valued in all India ; and wo may well bo surprised that 
this source of wealth should never yet have been turned to account. 

In tho evening we accomplished tho distance which divided us from Saugor, where 
wo arrived at midnight ; and a luxiirious bungalow, for which wc were again indebted to 
Sir E. Temple, enabled us to give some days’ rest to our servants and beasts of burden. 

Saugor is the chief town of tho province of the same name, ceded to tho English in 
commutation of subsidy by the Peishwa in 1818. As its name suggests,* it is situated 
on tho borders of a magnificent lake, where it displays itself picturesquely in tho form 
of an amphitheatre, on a small height croAvned by the ancient citadel and tho palace of 
the Peishw’a ; and its bazaars are the centre of a busy trade. At the distance of a milo 
and a half from tho Indian town lie the extensive cantonments appropriated to an 
English regiment, one of sepoys, two batteries of artillery, and a squadron of cavalry. 
The houses of the officers and civil functionaries, tho tribunals, prisons, arsenals, and 
churches, constitute a thoroughly European city ; and, thanks to its indefatigable governor, 
neither boulevards nor squares arc w'anting. There is even a vast public garden, with 
grottoes, cascades, &o. 

By a lucky chance wo found several officers of tho Nowgong garrison at Saugor, who, 
wdth graceful courtesy, did the honours of the town and its environs for us. At a distance 
of two leagues from tho cantonments lie tho ruins of the ancient Saugor, which still cover 
the heights of an isolated plateau, but afford no object of special interest. During our stay 
at the bungalow, we received a visit fi’om two supwallahs (serpent-charmers), who trade in 
reptiles. Among other rare species they offered us a specimen of the goulAhi or rose serpent, 
the skin of which is variegated with coral tints ; and another, tho head and tail of which 
are so much alike as to be distinguished with difficulty. Hot finding any cobra di capcllo in 
their collection, I mentioned the fact to them. “What would bo tho use of troubling 
ourselves,” they said in reply, “ with a serpent which we can get whenever it is needed ? 

* Sitgur, which the English have converted into Sangor, signifies lake, or lacnstral. 
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Do you wish for ono ? Tho very yard of your bungalow will furnish it ! ” My curiosity was 
excited, and I defied them to find mo a serpent in tho short space of time they seemed to 
think necessary. One of tho supwallahs immediately divested himself of his clothes, all 
save the lungouti; and, seizing his ioumril, or charmer’s fiute, ho invited me to follow 
him. On reaching the hack of tho bungalow, where tho ground was covered with briars 
and stones, he placed tho instrument to his mouth, and produced from it some piercing 
sounds, intermingled with softer modulations, while with his body bent forwards ho narrowly 
scanned the vegetation. After a moment he pointed out a spot to me; and, on looking 
towards it, I saw a serpent’s head issuing from beneath a stone. With tho rapidity of a 
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flash of lightning tho charmer dropped his instrument, and, seizing the reptile with 
marvellous skill, flung it into the air, and caught it by the tail as it was falling to tho 
ground. On examining it, it turned out to bo only a harmless adder. The sS^pwallah 
continued his search with impassioned gestures bordering on the comic ; and in less than 
a second the toumril dropped, tho reptile was flung into the air and descended, when th& 
Indian, with triumphant coolness, presented to mo the tail of a frightful cobra over three 
feet in length. Tho hideous reptile struggled; but with a rapid movement tho charmer 
seized him by tho bock of tho head and, opening his jaws, showed me the terrible flmgs 
which distil death. This proved that there was no trickery, for the serpents which the 
charmers carry about with them are always fanglcss. He then took a pair of small 
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pincers, and carefully drew out every fang, thus rcndciing the roiitilo powerless to liarm. 
Nevertheless, whether hy accident or from bravado, he received a slight puncture, and 
the blood flowed from one of his fiiigei's ; but without any emotion he sucked the wound 
forcibly, and ai)plied a small black j)orous stone to it, which ho represented to bo an 
antidote against the bite of the cobra. I bought a jjicce of him ; but, on analyzing it, I 
foiind that the stone was nothing more than a cah;ined bone of very fine texture. After 
this cobra hunt, the sTipwallahs made us witness all the tricks Avhich they iKsi’form with the 
serpents. There is one especially which bears a striking i'esoiid)lance to the famous miracle 
of Moses before Pharaoh. The juggler, having ni» other gannent on liiin but the lungouti, 
chose a serpent of a hamilcss si)ecics, and placed it ostensibl)’ in a basket, Avhich ho coA'cred 
with a lid. IIo then rose and flung his arms about, the Avhile muttering some cabalistic 
words which his companion accompanied on a tambourine. Suddenly he armed himself 
Avith a flexible Avaud, Avhich ho Avhirled for some minutes aboA'O his head, and then 
suddenly flung at our feet, Avhere it arrived in the form of a serpent. In spite of the 
closest attention on two repetitions of this feat, I could not detect the moment AA'hen the 
Avand Avas exchanged for the serpent. The trick is executed so rapidly that credulous 
people would swear the transformation Avas real. The most plausible explanation of it 
is that the charmer, while pretending to place the soriwnt under the lid of the basket, 
slips it in the folds of his lungouti, Avhere the reptile, doubtless already trained, coils itself 
up and remains motionless ; after which all he has to do is to eflect the substitution of the 
serpent for the Avand under the eyes of the spectator j and tins he effects by simultaneously 
flinging behind him the Avand, which his comrade secures, and throwing doAA’ix before him 
the reptile concealed on his person. The execution of this feat does not, howcA'cr, demand 
moi'e astonishing skill than that ho had already exhibited in the cobra hunt, Avhere he had 
to seize Avith the rapidity of lightning the head of the reptile, Avhich offers barely a fexv 
inches to hold on by out of its hole. 

Tlie two charmers I had to deal Avith AA'cre not ordinary men, and Averc regarded by the 
natives At'ith groat veneration; yet two rupees paid them for this tAVO hours’ cxlubition 
seemed, in their eyes, a splendid remuneration. 

April 2,\th . — After an interval of rest, and with a fresh supply of oxen, we again set out 
on the road towards Bhopal. Our course during the morning lay across a chai-ming countrj', 
interspersed with wooded hills, smiling valleys, and flne plains. 

At Itahtgurh av'C found a bungalow, and made a hall. Itahtgurh is situated on the steep 
banks of the beautiful river Bhina, Avhich is crossed at this point by a superb viaduct ; and 
it commands a fine panorama. At the distance of about half a mile toAvards the cast stands 
the ancient citadel of Kahtgurh (Castle of Night), Avith its battlementcd ramparts, its gates, 
and its ruins of palaces and temples ; at its foot lies the little toAvn, smrounded Avith trees 
and culth’ation. The phiin is inclosed by grand mountains, Avheiico sprang high columns of 
smoke, causing them to resemble so many volcanoes ; they AA'cro the burning jungles, sur- 
rounding us during the night with a circle of flames. During the day avo witnessed the 
passage of a caravan of Brinjarrees. Few sights are more picturesque than these caravans 
on the march, with their thousands of oxen, and their escorts of men of warlike aspect and 
.strangely attired women. The whole family is there ; the infant being slung to the back 
of its mother, and the young children perched on the milking cows, which carry besides 
all the houseliold utensils. To the old man, who is a member of the council, is reserved 
the honour of mounting a starveling pony. They are said to practise the abduction of male 
children and female infanticide. Their utility as carriers is incontestable, and has earned 
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for them the protection of the English Government, which constantly emi)loys their services. 
They are fated, liowevcr, to see their occupation monopolised by the railroads at no very 
distant iieriod, when they will he compelled to abandon their wandering life. They arc 
reckoned as numbering at the present time some hundreds of thousands ; but, to say the 
truth, these figures have never yet been confirmed by any regular census. 

On attentively considering the type of these Brinjarrecs, their manners and some of their 
customs, such as the necromancy practised by the Avomcn, their primitive marriage cere- 
monies, and the practice charged against them of stealing children, many travellers have 
l^ersisted in recognising them as the parent branch of that wandering race which, under the 
names of Bohemians and Zingaris, have spread themselves all over Europe. "Whatever 
may be the probabilities in favour of such an hypothesis, this interesting question can only 
bo solved by a minute observation of the customs of the Bohemians of Europe, and especially 
by the study of their idioms and th(‘ir legends ; all of which avo researches still remaining 
for the most part to be undertaken. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THE VALLEY OF BUILSA. 

BLilsa. — Ruins of GLarisporo. — How there may bo and Tdpe.^ — Asoka and the Fair Dovi. — Tho Hill of 

Oudghir}'. — Grotto and Inseriplion of Sanakanika. — ^Tho Yaraha Avatar. — Vishnu and Mahadeva. — The 
Dwelling-place of a Tiger. — A terrible Neighbour. 

PRTIi 2ot/i . — Loaviug Ealitgurli, iiiicl crossing tho fine bridge over llio lUiiiia, vre 
passed from English territory to that of his Seindian highness ; and, to make tis 
appreciate tho cliango all tlie more, the excellent road ^Yc had followed from 
Saugor gave place to a wretched pathway, whi(?h, starting capriciously across the ploughed 
land or the stony jungle, ascended in a direct line tho sti'Opest slopes of the mountains 
which obstruct the horizon. On quitting tho valley, wo soon penetrated into tho midst 
of these heights, covered with wood and peojded by some tribes of Gounds ; and, after a 
wearisome mareli of four hours, avo reached the southern side of the groiq), and sighted the 
valley of Rhilsa, witli its magiiiflcont plains, its five rivers, and its picturesque girdle of 
mountains displayed before us. Tho islets of large trees which surrounded iho villages 
stood out in strong relief against the even ground ; and, in the A^uy centre of this immense 
circus, rose an enormous stone cube, resembling the mausoleum of some Titan. This was 
the rock of Loharghur, the “iron citadel’^ Avliich commands Bhilsa. 

Bhilsa ! With the exception of some few learned men, who in all Europe has over 
heard of the name? Yet it is the name of a place that may justly claim to rank Avitli tho 
most celebrated spots on the globe. Eor it is in this obscure valley of Bhilsa, buried in 
the heart of the Vindhya solitudes, that a miraculous chance has preserved to us the first 
authentic monuments of Indian civilisation, or rather, I may say, the original types of the 
architecture of tho Avholo of the extreme East. Nor do I think I exaggerate in placing 
these monuments on an equality Avith those most renowned in Egypt and Assyria. Do they 
not present to us, in an incomparable scries of basso-relievos, a faithful and highly finished 
picture of tho life, manners, and civilisation of India tAventy-fivo centuries before our own ? 
Was it not amongst their innumerable inscriptions that the ingenuity of a Prinsep, tho 
Champollion of India, found the key to the enigma in which all the first centuries of Indian 
history were inA'olvcd? From the high point on which I stood, I could take in at a glance 
all those eternally celebrated places Avhich surround Bhilsa as with a splendid glory. To tho 
north lay Beesnuggur, the beloA^ed city of the great Asoka ; to tho Avest, the rocks of 
Oudghiry with their sacred grottoes, Sanclii, the wonder of all India, and Satdhara and 
Sonari ; to the south, Bhojpour and Andher, cities of tombs, where rest tho ashes of tho 
first apostles of Buddhism ; and lastly, at my feet, modestly displaying its huts and ruins, 
on a bare rock, Avas the ancient Oharispore. 
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Tearing myself away from this contemplation, I rejoined onr party, which had got already 
to the foot of the mountain. On the borders of the forest a fine lake, stocked with ducks 
and flamingoes, in which the houses of Gharispore are gracefully reflected, came to view ; 
and on the opposite side of the village, at the loot of a perpendicular height, stood a 
comfortable bungalow. 

So far back as three centuries before our era Gy^arasporc, the modem Gharispore, was a 
flourishing city, and formed part of the empire of IMagadha ; and it passed in turn from the 
kings of Malwa to the Touars and the Chandelas, until, after a long and wearying series of 
vicissitudes, it became in the eighteenth century a simple dependency of the Mahrattas. 
The poor city is now nothing more than a village ; but, testifying its ancient magnificenct', 
it still possesses some remarkable ruins, without counting its innumerable bas-reliefs, 
statues, and sculptures, Avhich stand out everywhere from among the walls of its huts, 
from the inner casing of its reservoirs, and even from the pavements of its streets. 

First, within a few yards of the bungaloAV, toAvers a ruin of exquisite elegance, consisting 
of four pillars with depressed augles, coA'crofl with delicate sculptures, Avith cylindrical shaft, 
supporting a stone ceiling encircled by a frieze of bas-reliefs. These four columns formed 
the centre of an ancient Jain temple, of A\'hich the gate of the sanctuaiy, a very jewel of 
sculpture, still remains. 

In the neighbourhood of this ruin, distinguished by the natives under the name of 
Pourana-Mundil, is to bo seen another temple in the same style, but in a far better state of 
preserA'ation. It is a small edifice, divided into three leaTung chapels, surmounted by a 
lyramidal dome; and its exterior presents a perfect profusion of small statues, unluckily 
much damaged by atmospheric action. The facade is preceded by an elegant peristyle, 
suiAported by four pillars in the same style as those of the Pourana-Mundil ; and four figures, 
back to back, supporting the arcliitravo Avith their hands, form the capital. As to the 
facade itself, it is a Avondcrful embroidery, which the sculptor has loaded Avith all tho riches 
of Jain architcctme. Let us take for example one of the gates opening on to the peristyle. 
In tho centre of the pediment, facing tho spectator, a deity, mounted on a chariot, is driving 
ten horses at a gallop, sculptured entirely oxit of the stone. At each angle grins a mask, 
full of expression, and connected by festoons of floAV'crs ; and from tho sides depend 
delicious garlands of flowers, and genii carA’cd in relief, terminating in a cord of censers 
with chains, while tho threshold itself bears several roses, and is flanked by genii 
brandishing fly-flaps. In each chapel is enthroned a seated Tirthankar, who has occupied 
for ccntiuries tho place that before him was occupied by a Buddha. It is in tact proved 
that even in this valley, tho most flourishing sanctuary of Buddhism, Jainism reigned 
supremo even in tho fourth century. 

In tho village itself several interesting monuments are still in existence ; amongst othcra 
a very curious triumphal gate, which seems to mo to bo a copy of the famous gate of Sanchi. 
It consists of tAVo square pillars, supporting superposed architraves, separated one from the 
other by small pilasters ; tho middle of the upper architrave being crowned Avith a mitre 
similar to that Avom by tho Vaishnava divinities. 

On tho southern front of the hill stands another temple of groat antiquity. At this 
point the rock forms an almost perpendicular wall, descending to tho bottom of tho A'alloy. 
The temple itself leans against it, and rests on a terrace of Cyclopean structure, over 
eighty feet in height, which fronts tho rock like a bastion. Here wo found an eminently 
Buddhist work. The general order of its architecture, tho arrangement of its ornaments, 
and tho design of its basso-relievos presented a perfect analogy to the Vihara, at Gwalior. 
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Tho plan, however, reminds one of the Jam style. The inner hall is surrounded by columns 
supporting a fine dome of concentric links ; and against tho wall, towards tho end, stand a 
great number of statues of colossal dimensions, the largest measuring not less than seventeen 
feet in height. All these idols represent the Tirthunkars ; and their presence, as well us 
their antiquity, affords another proof of the short duration of Buddhist supremacy. The 
natives to this day give this temple the name of 3I(tdhou-Deo-Ka-Busli, or the sanctuary of 
the god Madhou, which was one of the names a])plied to Xi ishna. 

April 27///. — From Gharisponi to Bhilsa, wo traversed a long tract of fertile and well- 
cultivated land, in which magnificent plantations of tobacco and poppies were especially 
conspicuous. At Bhilsa we found every one prepared for our andval. In a short time we 
received a visit at our bungalow from the Souba, the reju’esentativo of Scindia, accompanied 
by the Faujdar (military commander), the Dewan (civil director), and all the functionaries 
of his little Court. The governor, after presiuiting the customary dalis, informed mo 
that, in accordance with the instructions he had received from Gwalior, he placed himself 
entirely at my disposal. All I asked him was to jirovido mo with the necessary guides 
for my exploration of tho neighbouring ruins; but the Mahratta jurisdiction, it seemed, 
terminated at tho Oudghiry hills, and the tojies were in the territory of her Highness tho 
Begum of Bhopal. Nevertheless the Souba offered to furnish mo with tho necessary 
guides, and even insisted on adding four soldicm from his garrison to my escort. It may 
be remembered that our troop already formed a very respectable contingent; but, fearing 
to offend tho worthj’^ Souba, I was obliged to accei^t his four soldiers. I could not 
then foresee the consequences that were to ensue from tlieir presence in my camp. 

Bhilsa is the chief town of one of the richest districts of Malwa, part of tho 
kingdom of Scindia. Under the name of Bhadravati, it was tho capital of an important 
state, several centuries before our era. The Hindoo aimals mention one of its kings, 
Yavanasva, of the Lunar race, who reigned 1400 years n.c. This prince possessed a 
horse of dazzling whiteness, cndow'cd ■with wonderful faculties, and considered as tho 
palladium of tho kingdom. The celestial animal was carefully ke2)t on the summit of 
the inaccessible rock of Loharghtir; btit, in spite of these precautions, tho Fandoo* 
heroes succeeded in carrying him off, and sacrificed him.t 

Towards the seventh or eighth century, Bhadravati was raised from its ruins by a Bhcel 
chieftain, who surrounded it with walls, and gave it the name of Bhilsa. When, in tho 
year 1230, the Emperor Altamsh took iwssession of it, it was tho scat of a Bajpoot prince 
of tho Chohan clan. It was not, however, finally wrested from tho Hindoos until tho year 
1670, under Akbar; and in I80G the feeble Mahmoud yielded it up to the Mahrattas. 

The ancient city now consists only of ruins. It is owing to tho fanatic zeal of Aurungzcb 
that no ancient monument is now to be found in it. In tho simple mosque which ho caused 
to be built with tho stones of pagan sanctuaries, it is barely possible to discover some iragment 
of the ancient sculptures, though tho current story is that the foundations of the mosque 
cover innumerable idols which tho iconoclast Alumgheer had caused to be buried there. 

* The five Fandoo, or Pondava, brothers, tho hcroos of tho Mahabharata. It is believed that they flourished 
in tho fifteenth century before Christ. 

t Tho Aswamedha, or horse-sacrifice, was practised by tho first Aryans, and continued to bo a custom in India 
until the period of the Mussulman invasion. This sacrifice could only bo accomplished by a supreme king, 
and thus was a nuurk of his supremacy over all the other princes of India; and it may bo affirmed that tho 
rite was the cause of the fall of the Hindoo empire, by the continual rivalries it excited among the princes. The 
epic poem of the Mahabharata contains, in its fourteenth book, tho Aswamedhika Parva, a description of tho rites 
of this sacrifice. 
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Tho eight or ten thousand souls forming the present population occupy beyond the 
old walls a largo suburb of gloomy appearance, whose houses, built of are grouped 
without regularity along muddy lanes. A tolerably important trade, however, is carried 
on there, sustained chiefly by tho famous opium of the district, and a tobacco celebrated 
tliroughout Eajasthan for its excellent quality. Tho only curiosity in Bhilsa is a superb 
cannon of tho time of Jehanghir, Avhich lies, I know not for what reason, on the ground 
of a small square in the suburb. It is a splendid piece of bronze, nineteen feet and a 
half in length, Avith a bore of ten inches. Tho bronze is carved over its entire surface 
with raised ornaments of a remarkable design, and tho trunuion-rcsts issue from heads of 
monsters. 

This gigantic cannon is tho pride of the citizens of Ehilsa, and innocently contributes 
to the hoaxing of tho traveller. Of those who at rare intervals adopt this route, Avhether 
officers or functionaries on circuit, there is not one Avho, as soon as he arrives at tho 
bungalow, does not hasten to inquire about the Avay to visit tho famous ruins which 
Cunningham has made known under the name of tho iopes of Bhilsa. Tho first native 
ho meets Avith offera to guide the impatient tourist; and, after a quarter of an hour’s 
Avalking among tho lanes of the suburb, they arrive at the square adorned by the cannon 
of Jehanghir; Avhen tho Indian, exhibiting the piece with pride, exclaims, “This is 
tho tope of Bhilsa.” T’hereupon the traveller generally gets angry ; but he is in the 
wrong. Tope in tho present dialect means cannon, Avhilo the monuments Avhich tho 
Europeans call tapes are only knoAm by tho natives under the name of bihla.* Tho topes, 
hoAVCA'cr, are situated some miles from Bhilsa, in the territory of Bhopal. 

A little to the cast of tho toAvn, as I have before noted, stands the imposing mass of 
tho Loharghur, a block of sandstone of great height, whoso naked and pei-pendicular 
sides and horizonal summit form an almost perfect cube, resembling some Titan’s monu- 
ment. The summit is reached by a naiTow ascent in a very dilapidated state, but 
nothing is to bo seen there but the drinking-trough of tho wonderful horse of YuA’anasAm. 
As a compensation, hoAVCver, aa'o enjoyed a magnificent panorama of tho valley from 
this spot, which has the advantage of enabling the archmologist to form an idea of the 
respective positions of each group of monuments he Avill have to visit. 

Tho day after my amval at Bhilsa, I received tho Begum’s firmans through tho medium 
of tho English Agent at tho Court of Bhopal, as well as tho invitation addressed to me by 
tho princess to come and visit her capital. Major Willoughby Osborne had had the kind 
forethought to add to this package a detailed plan of tho valley of tho topes, accompanied 
by some directions ; and both jdan and directions, I thankfully acknoAA'ledge, Avero of the 
greatest use to me in my explorations. Within a short distance of Bhilsa is tho site 
occupied by tho ancient city of Boosnuggur, or Vessnagara, founded by King IBikmangada 
in the llAvapoor Youk, or age of copper, that is to say, one million three hundred thotisaud 
years ago. Tho Indian annals fortunately afibrd us, besides this fabulous notion, a more 
precise date, Avhich proves that, as early as tho third eentury B.C., Boosnuggur Avas a largo 
and flourishing city. Indeed, during tho reign of lus father Bimbasara, in tho year 
274 B.C., Asoka, while in-oceeding to his scat of government at Oujein, stopped at 
Beesnuggur;f where ho married tho fair Devi, daughter of tho chief of the municipality, 
and Avho must have been tho mother of Mahcndra, who introduced Buddhism into Ceylon. 

* lUhtay literally, a heap, or pile, or eminence. 

+ Tho Buddhist annals also give this city the name of Chaityaghiry, or tho Chaltyas city, douttloss on account 
of its proximity to the valley of tho Topes, or Chaityas. 
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The city extended from the conflnenco of the Betwa and the Besali to the hills of Oudaya 
Ghuy, that is to say, a length of about two miles; and over the whole extent the 
plain still exhibits heaps of stones and foundations of Avails : but no monument Avorthy 
of interest is to be found there. The confluence of the BetAva and tho Besali is regarded 
as a IriA'eni, or place of junction of three rivers ; tho third river being formed by the 
rain-water; and a much-frequented fair is still held there, the origin of Avhich dates 
back to the fabulous Bukmangada. Hero tho BetAva floAVS over a bed formed of largo 
slabs of sandstone, of A'cry picturesque appearance, while some pretty modem tcmj)lcs are 
gracefully grouped on tho promontory formed by tho tw'o rivers. Tho Brahmins of 
these temples possess an ancient ptirtoana, which iulordicts fishing OA’cr a radius of 
some miles; tho fish therefore swarm at tho entrance to tho ghat; and, Avhen they 
hear the voice of tho priests, they may be seen crowding in shoals, and springing out 
of tho water to rccoiA'e a few grains. 

April 29///. — ^To the Avost of Bliilsa, on tho left bank of tho BetAva, extends the little 
range of the Oudghiiy, or Oudaya Ghiry, “Mountain of the Rising Sun.” It is a group 
composed of white sandstone, about a mile in lengtli, rising gradually from south to north, 
AA'herc its highest point scarcely exceeds a hundred and eighty feet. The rock is 
horizontally stratified in thick and compact layers ; and, easy to Avork in the quany, it 
acquires, from contact Avith the aii*, a hardness Avhich renders it equal to marble. It 
thus unites all the most faA’ourablo qualities for the excavation of subtenuncous chambers. 

The eastern slope of tho hill fomis a sunken curve, in the centre of which arc the 
principal excavations and sculptures ; a small pond surrounded by largo trees lies close by ; 
and its cool and shady banks afforded an excellent spot for camping. 

I proceeded first to tho temple of Soiuya, tho sun-deity, which is a small cubical 
apartment, hcAV’n in the mass of sandstone ; its sides are tAVolvo feet in depth and tAvo and a 
half in height ; its Avails arc bare, and still shoAV marks of the chisel ; and a small square 
niche constructed at the extremity contains a very simple altar, Avhero a lingam of Siva 
has replaced the original idol. Tho entrance op('ns on to a verandah formed by an 
overhanging projection of the rock; and light pilasters and a fcAV fine sculptures frame 
tho doorAvay, Avhich is small and rectangular ; but the fa^-adc has no ornament exc('pt a row 
of empanelled bas-reliefs eoA’^ering tlie basement of the Avail. On the first jianel is seen a 
AA^arrior with his hsiir gathered up, leaning on a round shield ; the second bears on it an 
image of tho sun-deity holding a sceptre and a Avheel ; the third rcprc,scnts A'^ishnu triumph- 
ing oA'cr tho buffalo demon, or the struggle betAveen tho Aryans and the aboriginals. 
Above these sculptures wo read the folloAving inscription : “ Completed on the eleventh 
day of the bright half of tho moon of the mouth Stravana, in the year 82, by the great 
King Sanakanika, son of the Maharajah A'ishnu Da(;a, grandson of the Maharajah Chagalika 
[[who Avas himself] son of tho supreme monarch, the king of kings, Chandra Goupta, 
beloved of the gods.” This important inscription fixes tho date of the excavation of tho 
temple at the year ICO of our era, and irrefragably establishes tho origin of the caves of 
Oudghiry. 

To the left of the temple of Souryn the rock bears a magnificent sculptured group, 
nine feet in lieight and eighteen in length, representing the Varaha Avatar, or tho 
metamorphosis of A^ishnu into a Avild boar. According to tho Hindoo legend, tho god 
took this form to raise the earth above the Avaters which covered it. This remarkable 
composition much surpasses, both in execution, modelling, and design, all tho later works 
which are found at Ellora, Ajunta, and other parts of India. Tho principal figure, Varaha, 
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is nine feet in height ; the god, firmly planted with one hand on his hip and the other on 
his thigh, is preparing to make the effort by which ho is to raise the world. The attitude 
is well studied. The boar’s head is attached to the shoulders like the head of an antique 
Minotaur ; and to one of the bowed tusks which project from the jaw is suspended a small 
naked woman, exquisitely modelled. Two genii are placed at the feet of the god; 
one is tho serpent Atisecha, the other a figure which cannot bo recognised from its state 
of mutilation; while behind him a page holds a parasol. This group of statues is 
almost entirely detached from the quickstone in which it has been sculptured. Tho 
background of tho picture is in bas-relief, and represents, in its lower part, the sea 
peopled with monsters, and above it a celestial choir, composed of a hundred little 
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musicians, ranged in three rows one above tho other, with tho same symmetrical 
exactitude as the soldiers in one of Epinal’s pictures. Tho reader will find all these 
details in the engraving which represents this masterpiece of ancient Indian sculpture. 

To tho left of the Varaha Avatar the rock contains several small chambers; but wo 
returned to inspect tho other curiosities of Oudghiry. "We first passed before a monolith 
temple, half buried in tho ruins, tho roof of which is crowned by a round stono in the 
form of a table, about twenty feet in diameter; whence a staircase leads to a narrow 
corridor, along whidi are ranged a great number of excavations and sculptures. One of 
these latter is a colossal group of Vishnu sleeping on the serpent Sechnaga, and carrying 
Brahma on a lotus-flower. 

Passing this staircase, I kept along the foot of the hill, which here forms a perpendicular 
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wall, until I reached the suhterrancoua temple .of Mahadeva. This is the most spacious 
one on the whole hill. The inner hall occupies a surface of about fifty sciuare yards, and 
is a little more than nine feet in height, and in the centre four pillars with indented 
capitals support the arch of the roof. The temple is now dedicated to Siva, or Mahadeva j 
but an inserii)tion scrawled on a pillar by a pilgrim in the year 1030 proves that at that 
period it was still consecrated to Vishnu. This date is of groat importance, as it decides 
the date of the definitive triumph of the worshij) of Siva over that of Vishnu. The 
gate of the temple, narrow and Ioav, is surrounded by a triide frame of pilasters and 
bas-reliefs of remarkable execution; and the frieze boars a very euiious bas-relief, of 
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workmen manoeuvring long levers to raise a stone. In front of this gate there once stood 
a portico, whose arch has fallen in, leaving only two graceful columns standing. 

Just above the temple of Mahadeva the hill forms a perpendicular escarpment a hundred 
and eighty feet high ; and in the upper part of this wall open the ancient cells of the 
Sramanas, communicating with each other by means of giddy pathways. 

In short, the excavations of Oudghiry offer nothing that can be compared to tho 
wonders of Karli or Ellora. They might even be passed by unobserved, if their incontestable 
antiquity did not place them among tho first types of tho subterranean temples of India. 
On the other hand, the sculptures which accompany them bear traces of affinity to those 
of Sanchi, and far surpass other Avorks of the same kind. 

After exploring the entire circumference of tho hill, and visiting a great number of 
grottoes, I climbed to tho summit, where over the whole surface of tho plateau I found 
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vestiges of the ancient quarries whence the materials employed at Sanchi and Ccesnuggur 
were procured. 

While turning over these stones, I placed my foot on a black cobra, and only escaped 
a mortal wound by a desperate spring. I had barely recovered from this shock when, 
perceiving at a short distance off a largo opening in the rock, which seemed to mo to 
lead to some ancient quarry, I entered it; but, the moment I crossed the threshold I 
heard the cries of my guides warning mo of danger. On looking round I was struck 
with terror, for the ground seemed literally strewed with bones and carcases, some dried 
and others still bleeding. I was in the dwelling-place of a tiger! Motionless, and 
convulsively clutching my gun, I strove to pierce with my eyes the darkness wliich con- 
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coaled the farther end of the grotto ; but, luckily for me, the master of the establishment 
was absent, and I prudently beat a retreat. My re-appearance was greeted by the hurrahs 
of my bravo companions, who had discreetly kept at a distance, and who urged me to leave 
the place : but before following them I could not help gazing on the delicious spot which 
commanded the entrance to the gjrotto. At my feet extended a narrow valley co\ered with 
thickets, in the midst of which wound the Besali, now rushing noisily over rocks, now 
slumbering under the shade of large trees; and before me, one above the other, rose 
wooded hills as far as Sanchi, whoso ancient chaitya, exhibits its bald crown above the 
trees. Verily this tiger had shown a true artist’s taste in the choice of his abode. 

On my return to the encampment, the villagers related to me the exploits of my lord 
the tiger, and urged me to rid them of him. But the heat had become so overwhelming 
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that I scarcely knew how to contrive to hear the temperatnre of my portable laboratory, — 
indeed, what will always remain inexplicable to mo is how, in such a centre, I ever 
succeeded in preparing the plates with wet collodion, — it is impossible to form an idoti 
of the suffering and fatigue each ono of the photographs I took at this period of my 
journey cost mo ; — that, when night came, I only thought of getting to my naiTOW iron 
bod, to seek a little rest there, leaA’ing to others the honour of purging the country of 
the monster "who devastated it. 

Nevertheless, on the second day after our arrival, an accident occurred which caused 
me to repent, rather late, of my apathy. Night had already set in, and, w'ith the exception 
of some sentries, all in the camp had fallen asleep, when one of our waggonci-s, in*cssod by 
thirst, rose and went to drink at the neighbouring pond. Once there, the coolness of the 
water tempting him, he advanced knee deep to sprinkle his body with it. The little 
pond, almost dried up, afforded only one spot easy of access, and it was exactly (hat on 
which the waggoner stood. Ho had been there several minutes, playing with the w'atcr, 
when he fancied he heard a slight noise behind liim, but ho continued his amusement 
without hooding it. It was otir neighbour the tiger, however, coming, after some copious 
feast, to assuage his thirst at the pool. As the peaceful proprietor of the place, he waited 
some time for the Indian to give him room; but at last, losing patience, and provoked at 
this want of good breeding, he approached and, pushing the man aside with his paw, began 
quietly drinking. More dead than alive, the waggoner, recognising his terrible com- 
panion, remained motionless where he had fallen; the friendly stroke of the paAV had, 
in fact, frightfully torn his ann ; and he waited patiently till the tiger had departed to 
give tree A’ent to his yells. In an instant all the camp Avas astir, and aa'C soon discoA'cred 
the luckless waggoner, who, still lying in his original position, seemed half stuj>itied. In 
the intense excitement of the moment Schaumburg and I, springing to oxir guns, started 
Avith a foAV men on the track of the tiger; but he AA’as too prudent an animal to consent 
to Avait for xis, after all that uproar. 'NVo Avatched for him the next d.-iy at the entrance 
to his abode, but Avith no better success; and as for (he Avaggoner, he rocoA'cred after a 
fcAV days’ nursing. 
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Tho Buddhist Tdpos, their Origin and Transformation. — Power and Decline of Buddhism in India. — The 

Monastery of Sanchi. — The Great Chaityn. — Tho Tope of Kasyapa. — The Dacoiis pillage our Camp. — 

Village of Hostages. — Justice in tho Jungle. 

EFOEE passing on to describe tho Buddhist topes of tho valley of Bhilsa, I 
think it noccssaiy to give some explanations as to the nature and origin of 
these edifices, which have no analogy with any of tho types known in 

Europe. 

Tho name of tope, now universally adopted by archccologists, is a derivative from the 
woi’ds thoupo in tho Pali language, and sioupa in Sanscrit ; both of which mean literally a 
heap, a mound or eminence, a tumulus. The t6i)e in reality is only a regularly constructed 
tumulus, imitating tho fonu of a massive hemispheric dome, placed in the centre of a 
circular platfonn of variable height. 

Two kinds of topes are known, — ^tho Chaitya, which is a simple altar dedicated to 
Buddha ; and tho Daghoba, a funeral monument raised upon the relics of Buddha, of his 
disciples, or of tho dignitaries of his Church. Many authors have asserted that tho origin 
of this species of edifice dated only from tho timo of Sakya Mouni (543 u.c.); but it 
seems to bo iwovcd at the present day that, far from being posterior to Buddha, this 
st 3 do constitutes one of tho most ancient types of religious architecture. 

Tho first monument of which men grouped together in societies could conceive was tho 
funeral monument. At firet, doubtless, it was the stone rolled on tho tomb of tho hero 
who, bj' some useful invention or by some great exploit, had raised them above tho 
level of animals ; and custom requiiang that each one should add his pebble or stone, 
and this pious usage becoming peri)ctuated from generation to generation, the humble 
mound became a hillock. Such was tho origin of tho tumulus — a rough, sliapcless heap, 
similar to what wo find amongst all primitive nations, and such as tho savage tribes of 
Asia and America still erect before our eyes. Keeping pace with tho progressive march of 
human knowledge, tho tumulus at length attained to a regular form, and became tope 
among tho Indians, as it elsewhere became cairn or pyramid. Then by degrees, tradition 
getting the primitive hero took his place among the demi-gods ; and his tomb was 
transformed into an altar and an idol. This idolatry, however, preserved all its origmal 
simplicity, the people coming at certain periods and decking tho tope with drapery and 
garlands, and invoking tho saint’s name while they made processions around its base. 
These ceremonies were regulated by no definite ritual; no priest presided over them; 
and in process of time tho Brahmins, absorbed in their metaphysical controversies, 
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abandoned the practice of this antique worship to the peoj)lo. Sakya, desiring to win 
over the inferior classes to himself, comprehended all the advantage of uniting himself 
with the popular superstitions. Ho encouraged these customs, and, incorporating them 
in his doctrines, recognised as primeval Buddhists the saints venerated by the people. 
When preaching to the i)Coplo of Vaisali, ho personally exhorted them “ to keep up, to 
i*espect, and to rcA'cre the chaityas, and to make offerings to them as in the past ; ’’ and 
elsewhere, discoursing with Ananda, his favourite disciple, he says, “ The tlioupo is i*aised 
to the manes of the Chakravarta kings at the erossway of four high roads ; ’’ which 
further proves to us that the tope was already an attribute of royalty. Lastly, in his 
final conversation, ho repeats to Ananda that it is meritorious to raise t/ioujws on the 
relics of the saints,’’ adding that ^Hhose who should come and pray beside the topes 
raised to his memory should be born again in heaven.” The worsliip of topes, thus 
blended with Buddhism, became one of its distinctive signs. On the death of Sakya, 
ten great cities of jVTagadha disputed the possession of his relics, for the i)urpose of 
placing them in topes ; and soon his monuments were spread over the whole of India. 

Until this period none of the existing religions of India had raised any monuments, 
the very natiu’c of their doctrines forbidding it : but the adoption of toj^es by the 
Buddhists demonstrated to all of them the importance of this external feature of religious 
worship. From that day religious architecture was created; and we shall sec? in what 
manner the opponents of Buddhism contrived to profit by the typo which was offered 
them. 

The first topes, before and after Sakya, wore perfect hemispheres. Thus, in the 
Mahawanso,* we find the king Uutthagamini (n.c. ICO) inquiring of his architect what 
form he intends giving to a Chaitya. The architect, taking a little water in his hand, 
throws it on the liquid contained in a golden goblet, and, pointing to a hemispheric 
bubble of air floating for aix instant on the sxu-face, says, I will give it that form.” 

From the second century before Christ the primitive hemisphere was elevated on a 
circular basement, but slightly raised. This, some centuries later, reached a height equal 
to the radius of its circumference, and attained, in the sixth century, the dimensions 
of its diameter. At this latter j^eriod the tope had the form of a cylindrical tower, 
crowned by a hemispheric skull-cap. These successive changes may servo to establish 
at a glance the approximate date of the erection of any of these monuments. The 
first topes were generally surmounted by a square altar (ii)j bearing an open parasol, 
the ancient emblem of sovereign power. After the death of Sakya, his disciples, desirous 
of exalting him above liis apocryphal predecessors, placed throe parasols on his Daghobas 
instead of one ; the first rej)rosenting the kingdom of heaven, the second the dominion of 
the world, and the third the triumph of the spirit freed from matter. These parasols, of 
stone, were at first placed side by side ; later on they were superposed, and this rendered 
it necessary to consolidate their jmvilions with light pilasters, Avhich fonned a delicate 
toAver of several stories; and finally they were content Avith representing them by a 
massive cone, the links of which alone recalled the cvcr-in<;rcasing number of superposed 
parasols. Such was the origin of the i>rimitive spire, Avhich Avas the starting-point of that 
remarkable style of architecture of which the Khcerut Khoumbh of Chittore, and the 
minaret of Koutub at Delhi, represent the highest degree of perfection. While the 
Brahmins servilely imitated the tope in its latest transformation, converting it into a 
heavy and massive typo of edifice well represented by the temples of Orissa, the Jams, 
* ** Mahawanso,” Buddhist annals of Coylon. Turner’s Translation. 
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with more graceful intelligence, created the ellipsoidal tower which still so perfectly 
characterizes the architecture of Tndia ; and they arrived at this result by grouping several 
cylindrical topes in clusters. 

But it was not in India alone that the tope furnished the basis of religious architecture. 
It was destined to become the prototype of all the monuments of the extreme West, of 
the Malay islands, of Mongolia and Thibet, up to the borders of China, and even as 
far ns Japan. While in India, however, the hemisphere rose and was transformed into 
a tower, bej'ond the Ganges it was lowered so far as to disappear totally, and to be 
reidaecd by its or spire, transformed in its turn into the gigantic cone which charac- 
terizes the monuments of Indo-China and Thibet. 

After this rapid account of the origin and transformations of topes, I probably should 
speak of the religion itself wliieli had made them its symbol; but the dogmas and 
history of Buddhism have already been explained by me more than once. I may add, 
however, that in my opinion the time has not yet come when wo can judge with 
perfect impartiality of the doctrine of Sakya-!Mouni. Before condemniug it, it should be 
disentangled from the obscurities which still envelo 2)0 it. As yet we have no evidence 
in su];) 2 )ort of the famous tlu'ory of annihilation which has boon so mucli dwelt upon, 
and with which he has been si)ecially reproached. It seems to mo imj^ossible that he 
who first in all the world raised his voice to i)roclaim the complete equality of all men, 
and to urge the love of their fellow-crealuros, patience, and humility, should liave had 
no nobler aim to propose to liumanity, AVhat is beyond doubt is that Buddhism, a 
religion juirc in its origin, became rapidly comipted. Becking only influence and success, 
its priests burdened it with all the superstitions which fell in their way, and which 
they found it better i)olicy to attach to themselves than to op 2 )Ose. 

Another enigma still remains to bo solved, and that is the cause of the disappearance of 
Buddhism in the very country wlierc it originated. The triumj)!! of the doctrine of 
Buddha was never complete in India, because it came in contact, on its first appearance, 
with anciently established religions which had taken deei) root in the country. Under 
the reign of Asoka, it was able to attain a high degree of splendour; but its fall was 
already foreshadowed. It had owed its success to its humility ; and its power was 
its destruction. Tho clergy became over-powerful, devouring tlie soil, and causing kings 
to tremble; equality became an empty word. Its adversaries therefore leagued themselves 
together. The Brahmins and Jains made every possible concession to the idcojiIc. They 
absorbed primitive fetishes, exalted the lowest passions, and created new divinities; and 
then, calling to their aid the warlike races of the desert, with one simultaneous effort 
they overthrew the stately edifice of Buddhism. 

In the eighth century some sects still existed ; but three centuries later, hated by the 
Jams, and despised by the people, they disaj>pearcd in a final cataclysm, on which history 
is silent, but whoso ruins, disinterred from the bowels of the earth, still reveal to us at 
the present day its frightful horrors. 

Sanchi was the scat of one of the principal Buddhist ^establishments in India from 
the time of Sakya. The first Bali annals give it the name of Chaityaghiri, or Mountain 
of the Chaityas; whence we may infer that it already possessed, before the coining of 
Buddha, some popular t6po which had procured for it this appellation. About the 
year 400 B.c., the community of Sanchi had become sufficiently powerful to give rise to 
the seventh Buddhist schism, known under the name of the schism of Chetiya. In the 
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fifth century of our era, the Chinese Fa-IIian visited Sanchi, and mentions it briefly. 
At this period tlie eoiintry was in the possession of Xing Vai'shnava of Sanakanika, whoso 
capital rose at the very foot of tlio sacred hill. A centuiy later, the Ja'ins drove the 
Buddhists from Sanchi, and occupied the monastery — a fact which explains why the 
Chinese Hiouen-Thsang, who travelled over all this part of India, makes no mention 
of so famous a spot. It is not known at what period the hill was completely abandoned ; 
but this desertion must in any case date back many centuries, for the present inhabitants 
have not presor\Td any tradition connected with the existence of the monastery itself: 
btit it is probable that, in the midst of the crises of the tenth century, the valley 
was invaded by the Bheels of Malwa, and returned to its state of barbarism. Yet, after 
all, it is impossible to account for the miraculous chance which caused the monuments 
of Sanchi to escape the fury of the victorious Brahmins and the vandalism of the 
Mussulmans. In 1822, some Englishmen, travelling over the country, discovered them, 
and shamefullj’’ pillaged them on the plea of archmology. 

On the morning of the 2nd May w(* removed our camp from Oudghiry to Sanchi, where 
Avc settled ourselves near the village, under the shade of the remains of a sacred grove, 
which surround a largo pond now dry, with stone sides and broad stairs, dating from 
the Buddhist period. A beautiful smooth turf extended from our tents to the foot of the 
sacred hill, which presents a perpendicular fiicc covered with a cloak of verdure j and 
on a low bare ridge abutting against this rampart lie the few miserable hovels of modern 
Sanchi, which is forced to join itself to the hamlet of Xanakhcra in order to form a Adllage. 

The hill of Sanchi, which is situated on the left bank of the Betwa, is isolated from the 
small chain of the Sonari, and is eomposed of a red sandstone of hard and compact substance. 
The western slope forms a very gentle declivity, terminating at a certain height in four 
tiers of plateaux, separated from each other by a wall of rocks. The last plateau is three 
hundred feet above the level of the jdain, and commands the eastern slope, which forms 
an almost pcrpendicidar escarpment. The principal Buddhist edifices cover the two u 2 >por 
jdateaux. 

Immediately ui)on my anival, I lost no time in climbing the little goat-path leading 
to the village on the summit of the liill ; and, crossing a denuded plateau at the comer of 
which stands a small temple, I reached the foot of a st.aircaso guarded by two colossal 
statues ; and there I found myself in the presence of the Great Tijpe. 

How can I describe the imi)ression lu'oduccd by this stately mass, rising proudly in 
the midst of temples and colonnades, with its gigantic enclosure and sculptured portals ? 
All is grand hero, all mysterious ; the eye recognises no outline with which it is familiar ; 
and the mind becomes confused in view of these mighty memorials of times which hardly 
reveal themselves to us from behind their veils of legends. A rapid description will 
enable the reader to appreciate the impoiiunco of the sight 1 had the good fortune to 
contemplate. 

The Great Tope is a hemispheric dome, about ninety feet in diameter, placed on a 
cylindrical basement fifteen feet in height, with a projection of nearly four feet round the 
base. This projection, which forms a circular terrace reached by a flight of steps with 
double balusters, was used for the perambulations of the faithful who came to strew flowers 
or lay offerings on the tOpe. The mass of the tfipo is composed of large-sized bricks 
arranged in regular layers ; and the exterior casing is of slabs of white sandstone, two feet 
in thickness. 

The sorry archaeologists of 1822 effected on the southern side a deep breach, which 
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gives a perfect insight into its construction; and by means of this breach it is easy to 
reach the summit of the dome, which is level like a terrace. It was formerly sur- 
mounted by a beautiful altar, which was also destroyed by these mischievous antiquarians. 
Among tlie fragments which lio on the summit are to bo found portions of the two 
superposed parasols Avhich surmounted the altar. These parasols were stone discs, six 
feet in diameter ; and the altar itself was surrounded by a massive Buddhist balustrade. 

The different excavations made in the interior of the tope have not brought to light 
any relic ; whence wo must conclude that it was a Chaitya dedicated to the Adi-Buddha, 
or Creative Spirit. From the form of the tope, and its interior appearance, the Chaitya 
must date from the sixth century n.c., perhaj^s even before the time of Sakya. As for the 
outer casing of stone, it dates only from the reign of Asoka (2G0-222 n.e.); at which 
period also wo must fix the erection of the Cyclopean colonnade which encircles the 
('haitya, imparting to it one of its grandest characteristics. This colonnade, which forms 
a slightly elliptical enclosure, leaving a cloister nine feet in width round the basement 
of the tope, belongs to a peculiar style, characteristic of the primitive architcctui'c of India, 
to Avhich Cunningham has given the name of ^‘Buddhist railing.” Tliey are monoliths 
with cut sides, nine feet in Indglit, and six and a half inches in thickness. They are 
connected together by three bars placed one above the other, and support a heading 
composed of massive architraves, rounded at the 
summit. All these pieces are simidy fitted one 
in the other like parts of a framework ; and it 
is evident that tlie whole is merely a copy of 
an open-worked fencing. 

This colomiado, erected during the reign of 
Asoka, affords us a striking instance of the 
great movement instigated by that prince in 
fixvour of Buddhism, rublic subscriptions were 
opened in the principal cities to collect the colonnadis of the great tope op sanchi. 
necessary funds for the <lecoratiou of the Chaitya 

of Sanchi; and wealthy private individuals, municipalities, and communities hastened 
to contribute thereto. As an acknowledgment of these gifts, and to perpetuate tlieir 
reinombranec, the monks inscribed the names of the contributors on tlie stones of the 
colonnade itself ; and it Avas tlie number of these inscriptions, in which avc always find 
repeated the word ^rDanani^^ (signifying ‘'gift of”), which enabled James Prinsep to 
reconstruct the ancient Pali alphabet, the tradition of which had been entirely lost. 

Among the cmbelHshmeiits dating from the same period I must mention the four 
statues of Buddha placed in the interior of the enclosure so as to ftice the four entrances, 
"which arc situated according to the cardinal points ; and also the two magnitiociit hits 

which stand to the north and south of the tope. 

Like the tOpo, the hit or lalti* is one of the earliest types of monument conceived 
by men. At first it was the simple post, or dead trimk, planted in the earth to mark 
a boundary, or to recall some glorious or tragic event ; and the post was succeeded by the 
stone, raised as wo find it everywhere on the urholc surface of the old world, and lastly 
by the column. It is under this latt(*r form that wo find the hit used by the Aryans. 
The column, a cylindrical monolith, was always erected separately, and served to inscribe 
the edicts of the sovereign, the dogmas of religion, or the records of a reign. It was 

♦ Literally, a staff or post. 
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only at a much later period that they thought of utilising them and increasing their 
number to support an arch, even if this wore over done in India, for it is a curious fact 
that the architects of the country have always preferred to this ancient column typo the 
low square pillar which they had copied from the roughly squared beams of their huts. 

The Lions’ Ldt, at Sanchi, is a magnificent specimen of this style. It was a cylindrical 
shaft, jiolished, and without a pedestal, measiu'ing about thirty feet; sunnounted by a 
cupola-shaped capital, three feet in height; above which a circular idinth, encircled by 
sacred ducks in relief, served as a pedestal for four lions seated back to back. These 
animals may bo considered as rivalling the niastorpicccs of Grecian statuary ; Cunningham 
indeed asserts his belief that they arc the work of Grecian artists, sent to the court of 
Asoka by Ptolemy Philadelphus II. The total height of tlie lat, including the lions, was 
thirty-seven feet. It now lies broken in several fragments beside the southern gate. 

The northern lat had the same dimensions, but rested upon a square pedestal, and 
boro a life-size stahic of the Emperor Asoka. The shaft, with the exception of the 
basement, has boon carried aAvay by the pcasiints, for whom it provided tho materials for 
their sugar-mills ; the cajatal and the statue surmounting it still lio on tho ground. 

Under tho reign of Satakami, third king of Magadha, of tho Andhra dynasty (10-117 
of the Cliristian era), a new religious movement came to add to the embellishments of 
Sanchi. Four monumental gates were erected before the entrances of the colonnade of 
the great Chai'tya. These maiv'ellous triumphal arches, admirably sculptured, and covered 
with delicate bas-reliefs, form at tho present day the most interesting portion of tho ruins 
of Sanchi; and it may be said, without exaggeration, that since then Asiatic art has 
produced nothing to bo compared with thorn. 

The design of these gates is of the extremest .simplicity. Tho basement, formed by 
two vertical monoliths, supports a third monolith, placed horizontally ; and above this 
architrave two small pilasters, placed on a line with the lower pillars, support a second 
horizontal monolith. The same arrangement is repeated with a thinl architrave, Which 
forms the heading of tho gate. The different pieces composing each gate arc simply fitted 
in like carpenters’ work, by means of tenons and mortises. Tliis shows that the architect 
chose his model from a monument in wood. He probably copied the light constructions 
erected during tho festivals, on which garlands and lamps were suspended. 

The gates of Sanchi are the only specimens of this style which wo find in India ; but, 
if tho Jain architects have abandoned this original system, it has followed Uuddhism in 
all its peregrinations, finnly taking root by its side. M. Humbert tells us that in Japan 
tho toris arc the special characteristics of all tho places dedicated to religious worship ; and 
it will be sufficient for tho reader to glance at the engravings which represent these 
Japanese fom, to recognise that they owe their origin to the gates of Sanchi. Tho same 
observation applies to the Chinese triumphal arches. 

It now remains for us to speak of tho bas-reliefs which decorate tho gates. These 
bas-reliefs cover tho four sides of the pillars and architraves. They represent the principal 
scenes in tho life of Buddha, religious ceremonies, processions or royal corteges, sieges 
and battles ; and a series of more unpretending but doubly precious pictures reproduce 
the interiors of palace.s, apartments with their furniture, and kitchens with their accessories, 
and, finally, dances and gymnastic exercises. A detailed description of them, for which 
unfortunately I cannot find room, would of itself form a complete picture of tho history 
and life of the Indian people during tho centuries which preceded tho birth of Christ. 
Those bas-reliefs unite a wonderful execution to great elegance of design; and they 
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are all the more distinguished from everything else that Asiatic art has produced, because 
the artist has limited himself to portraying what ho had before his eyes simply and 
delicately, without being compelled to have recourse to mythology for those exaggerated 
forma or attributes which, after his time, were destined to become the basis of Hindoo 
sculpture. 

The csipitals of the pillars are composed of groups of statues highly embossed. Tlioso 
groups are varied at each gate. At the northern and eastern gattw they arc composed 
of elephants in their harness, their riders bearing floating banners ; at llu» southem gate, 
recumbent lions; and at the western, dwarfs, standing back to back, and supporting 
the arehitnive with their hands. The extremities of the architraves arc rounded in a 
close volute, bearing a statue of a winged lion or an elephant. The projection formed 
by the first architrave on each side of the gate is upheld by a design of incomparable 
elegance ; it is a half-naked dancer, holding her-solf suspended by the arms to the branches 
of a tree. This statue measur«‘s three feet. The body, fore part of the figure, and all 
the details arc admirably carved; the j)hysiognomy has all the marks of the Turanian 
type — the flattened nose, the eyes drawn in at the corners, and the face wider than long ; 
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and the head-dress, earefully represented, rivals the most eccentric masterpieces in this 
style. Small pilasters form a frame to statues of cavaliers, which fill up tlic intervals 
hetween the architraves. Finally, on the summit of the gate are ranged the emblems of 
Buddha and of Dharma, six feet in height. The emblem of Buddha, a wheel canned 
by four elephants, occupies the centre ; and on cither side stand two cliaori (fly-flap) 
bearers, life-size. Dhanna, or concrete Nature, the second person in the Buddhist Trinity, 
is represented by an emblem, of which I give a sketch ; its basis being a monogram 
formed by uniting together the six Pali letters which distinguish the several powers 
of Nature. 

Tliis emblematic monogram has been supposed to bear a striking analogy to the Greek 
and Egyptian emblems, such as the caduceus, &e. ; but, without desiring to ajiproach this 
subject of discussion, I will 2)oint out another curious coincidence, which may servo to 
elucidate some obscure details of the revolution which overthrew Indian Buddhism. One 
of the most venerated sanctuaides in India is the temi)lc ot Juggcniaut, which stands 
on the verge of Orissa. In this toinple is exposed a statue of similar form, which is an 
object of adoration to the Hindoos of all sects; and, strange to say, this idol, which 
represents Krishna, is none other than an emblem of the Buddhist Dharma, almost 
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precisely identical with that of Sanchi. Thus wo have here a positive proof of tlio 
subterfuge employed by the Brahmins to entice the people to them. They preserved 
the Buddhist idols^ and made Buddha a simple incarnation of Vishnu. The tradition of 
the present day asserts that the bones of Krishna are still preserved in this idol of 
Juggernaut; and moreover, during the feasts of which it is the object, the distinction 
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of castes is temporarily abolished ; and these two facts, so opposed to the principles of 
Brahminism, prove that the idol and the festival of Juggernaut are very clearly of 
Buddhist origin. 

Of the four gates of Sanchi, that at the northern side is the only one which afforded 
us all these details in an almost perfect state of preservation. The eastern gate is less 
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coDiplcto; and as for those on the southern and \\rcstcni sides, which were pulled douTi 
through the malice of the villagers, they exhibit no more than a picturesque heap of ruins. 

Thus the Chai’tya of Sanchi represents, down to the present day, the successive work 
of the six centuries immediately preceding Christ. It occupies the centre of a little plateau, 
levelled and rectified by buttresses in masomy. One of the gi-eat sides of this court rests 
upon the escarpment of the upper layer; the three others form a terrace, and overlook 
the foot of the hill; and several temples and topes decorate its angles. These tojies are 
all of small dimensions, and belong to the Daghoba style. One of them, situated at the 
north-east angle, contained the relics of Sariimutra and Mangdalayana, the two most 
illustrious disciiilcs of Sakya-Mouni; and its date was as early as the fifth century n.c 
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It had an enclosure with portals similar to that of the Chaitya; but it is now greatly 
dilapidated; in fact, it has preserved only one of its gates. The temples, which are 
merely small chapels accessible by elegant porticoes and containing beautiful statues of 
Buddha, arc comparatively modem, belonging to the fourth or fifth century. 

On the south-eastern side of the Chait3'a stands a picturesque ruin, half hidden by 
a thick cloak of creepers; a double row of sqtiare monoliths, twenty feet high, and still 
supporting some fragments of an arch. These pillars arc the remains of a Buddhist nave, 
which terminated in a semicircular apsis which is still definable ; and it is the only 
existing specimen of a Chaitya temple built of materials brought to the spot. All those 
which have survived to the present day belong to the subterranean style, such, for example, 
as the magnificent naves of Karli and Ajunta. 
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Ou the eastern side of the court rises a little plateau, surrounded by a terrace of 
masoniy work. This is the highest point of the hill, which the buildings of the great 
monastery entirely cov'ered. The facades ranged along the sides of a vast courtyard 
arc still visible, and the cloisters and doors of the cells may even be distinguished amongst 
the heaps of rubbish. 

The Buddhist monks had made an admirable choice for their place of retreat. The 
courtyard of the monastery itself commanded a superb panorama ; on the cast their view 
extended over the whole valley of the Betwa from the vast lake of Bhojo to the walls of the 
great Bessnagara ; and on the west they saw at their feet all the glories of the sacred hill, 
fx’om the great Chaitya to the toj)c of Kasyajxa. On the eastern side of this courtyard still 
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stands a line temple, enclosed between two wings of cells ; the sculptures of which present a 
striking analogy with those of the temple of Madhou at Gharispore and of Vihara at 
Gwalior. It dates from the sixth century, and was probably erected by the Jains at the 
period when they took possession of the hill. 

Turning back, I crossed the court of the Cliaitya, and descended a staircase hewn in the 
rock, which brought me to a tliird plateau. This one was far more extensive than the two I 
had already visited, but it was covered with an almost impenetrable thicket which rendered 
it difficult to explore. However, it possesses only some small and much-ruined tfjpcs and a 
few small viharas. On the banks of a dry pond I observed a great number of diminutive 
topes, — stone posts, from two to three feet in height, generally bearing small figures of 
Buddha, which the faithful came and placed as votive offerings round about the sacred spot. 
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Some of these arc decorated with strange sculi)turos, and they are to be seen by hundreds 
on the hill. Among the curiosities of this jdateau I ought not to omit a monolith, which 
lies on a little liillock by the side of the road loading from the great Chuitya to the tope of 
Kasyapa. It is a stone vase, rather over three feet in height ; and, according to the account 
of the CJhinoso traveller, Fa-IIian* (309 n.c.), in it was preserved the branch of a fig-tree 
which Jhiddha had planted in the earth after having broken it off Avith his teeth. 

Another staircase leads from the fourth plateau, Avhieh forms the first layer of the hill ; 
and here is found, in the midst of other unimi)ortant ruins, the to\}o of Kasyapa. It is 
easy to sec at a glance that this tope is posterior to the great Chaitya ; its dome, thirty-six 
feet in diameter, has a cylindrical plinth of three feet ; and its circular basement forms a 
projection of six feet of equal height. Tlio base is surrounded by a lluddliist colonnade 
Avith four entrances without portals; and the i)illars, instead of being smooth, are orna- 
mented Avith bas-reliefs and medallions. The cxcaA^ations made by Cunningham in this 
tope led to the discoAxry of antique urns, containing relics of Kasyapa and nine other 
great dignitaries of the third Synod ; and the in- 
scriptions upon these urns refer the building of the 
tope to the year 220 before our era. 

Hound the foot of the hill are still to be found 
numerous ruins, ponds, temples, lats, &c. 

The group of Sanchi thus giA'es us two t«)pes 
of first-rate dimensions, besides twelve of smaller 
size, a Chaitya temple, tlireo monasteries, and a con- 
siderable number of chapels and statues. 

In spite of the constantly increasing heat, and 
the danger to our health from any further pro- 
longation of our stay in the jungle, I would not 
leaA'o Sanchi Avithout having minutely taken some 
of the dimensions of its monuments, and executed 
a series of photographs of them. This labour em- 
ployed me for eight days : and I passed nearly all 

this time in my laboratory, installed near the great Chaitya, from which I issued half 
suffocated to find myself struck by the terrible rays of the sun at its zenith. Once I 
Avas interruiDtcd in my work by a i^anthcr, Avho came and carried off one of my dogs 
in broad daylight, and Avithin twenty paces of my laboratory : but I had the pleasure of 
killing him the next day, at the very foot of the tope of Kasyapa. 

The heat, the deleterious miasmata of the jungles, and the wild beasts Avero not 
destined, however, to bo our most formidable enemies. Up to this time I had passed 
tlu'ough India in the most complete security. I ought scarcely to IiaAX mentioned our 
little skirmish Avith the Bhcels, and the ridiculous attack upon us at Kishengurh. Thanks 
to the precautions which I had never omitted, and the formidable escorts Avhich accompanied 
mo, I could consider myself safe against all surprise : but Sanchi reserved a cruel disillusion 
for mo on this point. 

The barbarous state of the country, and the Avant of civility in the inhabitants, had 
caused mo to uso double vigilance since we liad been encamped near the hill. When 
evening came, I myself placed tho sentinels about our tents, caused fires to bo lighted, 
and rose several times during tho night to ascertain tho state of tho camp. Tho village 

• “ Fo-Ivivo-Ki.” Laidlaw’fl Translation. 
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of Sanchi-Kana-Klicra furnished me, according to custom, with a guard of ten or twelve 
ehowlicydars, which was renewed cvciy evening. These men, who were chosen from among 
the heads of families, were authorised to repulse any nocturnal aggression that might he 
made upon the camp ; and they served as hostages given hy the village, which is responsible 
in case of robbery for the losses sustained by the travellers. 

On the evening of the Oth, having made my usual rounds, I retired to rest, after 
placing my chronometer and its chain in a heavy steel box of English make, which I 
pushed under iny bed, not going to sleep, however, without first verifying the state of my 
rifle and revolvers, which were within reach. Towards midnight a slight noise awakened 
me ; hut, as nothing seemed to bo moving either in the tent or outside, I dozed off again. 
An hour later I Avas startled out of my sleep by a noise apparently proceeding from the 
head of my bed. I spi-ang to my ai’ms, but the tent, lighted hy a small lamp, presented 
nothing unusual. I then went out with my gun, took a turn round the camp, and 
returned to my little bed, laughing at my own fears. As soon as it Avas daylight I had 
the choAvkeydars summoned, and they assured me they had remarked nothing extraordinary 
during the night. Quito reassured, I made my preparations to go as usual to my laboratoiy, 
when I soon discovered that a box containing stereotype plates w'as missing, and at the 
same time ascertained the disappearance of the steel box. Forthwith all my servants in 
great excitement sot about searching in the neighbourhood of the camp ; and after an 
hour’s hunting they brought me back the box broken open by blows from a pickaxe, and 
bereft of its contents. This Avas a heaAy loss to me. Besides a A'aluablc watch and a 
thousand rupees in sih'or, it contained a very fine collection of diamonds and jcAvels 
presented to me by A'arious rajahs ; and, moreover, bills of exchange on the bankers at 
Bhopal for a A’ery large amount. I found myself completely ifiundercd. 

I sent Avord in haste to the Bhopal magistrate of the district, Avho andved the same 
day at Sanchi, Avith a strong escort of scribes and gendarmes. His first act Avas to put 
the choAvkeydars in irons, and to seize all the jtopulation of the two hamlets, men, Avomcn, 
and children. These unfortunate pcoi»lo Avere all penned into an enclosure of stakes and 
cords to await their examination. The next day an express sent from Bhopal informed 
mo that the GoA'cmmcnt of the Begum declared itself responsible for the crime, and Avould 
indemnify mo for my losses. 

A judge from tho cai)ital came to preside at the court. The Aullagcrs Avero 
examined one after another, but denied all participation in tho robberj'. At last a poor 
child, eight years old, frightened at tho tcirible whij) of tho sepoys, iwintcd out four of 
our choAvkeydars as tho guilty parties. These AVTctchcd men, when brought before tho 
tribunal, alloAV'cd themselves to be lacerated by the Avhip rather than confess ; nevertheless, 
the proofs were OA'crwhelming. One of them had been placed by mo at tho very spot 
Avhere the thief had effected an entrance into tho tent by cutting tho canvas Avith his 
knife, while another had been seen by one of my serA^ants during the night on tho spot 
Avhere tho strong box had been found ; but nothing could wrest a confession from him. 

Some days afterwards tho bills of exchange, of tho A'aluo of which tho thieves were 
ignorant, AV'crc found near the village j and the Begum’s Government indomnified mo for my 
loss ; but nothing could replace for me tho memorials to Avhich I attached so great a value. 
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FROM SANClIl TO JJHOPAL. 

Sagacity of an Elephant. — Piplia-Ilijoli. — The Toiies of Bhojepore. — Audher. — The Topes of Sonari.— SatdUara.— 
The Horses of SoLaporc. — Legend of Shakasiam. — Bhopal. — The Moti Bungalow. 

O fiui.sli our oxiiloration of the ATilloy of Bliilsa, mo had still to visit the ruins 
of four Buddhist scttloinciits — Bhojcjjoro, Audher, Sonari, and Satdhara; and 
the tM'o first compelled us to go out of our Avay about tM'onty-five milo.s 
towards the east. 

On the 9th of May m'o left Sanchi, and, recrossing the Betu-a, followed the right bank. 
The A'illago of Piplia-Bijoli, M-hcreat m'o M ore to encamp, is hidden behind the mountains 
M'hich bound the valley on the cast, round the base of M’hich a i^'issablo road conducting 
to it M'inds ; but oiu- Gouud guide thought proper to .shorten the distance by making us 
cross the nock of the mountain. Our brave Eewah elephant quickly climbed the tolerably 
gentle slopes overlooking the vallo}'^, but on the summit the dried jungle was so thick that 
it became almost impossible to advance. Venting curses on our guide, m'o M'ith great 
difficulty reached the opposite side of the idateau, where wo found ourselves facing a 
precipice the sides of M’hich descend almost iierpendicularly for about fifty feet. A path, 
scarcely practicable for pedestrians, over the diffei’cnt Miiidings of the rock, presented 
itself to us. It seemed utterly impossible that an elephant should venture on this mere 
goat-M’alk ; the mahout, hoM'over, assured us that his animal M'ould accomplish it. I M'as 
of opinion that tho elephant should bo alloM'ed to attempt the task alone, but from the 
tone in which the mahout said to me, “ J)o not fear. Sahib !” it M’ould have been ridiculous 
for mo to let the tM'o Indians who followed us suppose that I had less courage than this man, 
who was compelled to remain at his post. After a thousand admonitions shouted at 
him by his diiver, tho elephant commenced liis perilous descent. To see with M'hat cure 
ho balanced his body ! To observe tho dexterity M’ith M’hich lie j)ut his four feet together on 
blocks scarcely largo enough to hold them ! The only sign of agitation ho exhibited m'us 
a slight tremor which agitated his whole body. The rock, of reddish sandstone, projected 
huge masses suspended over the abyss, on which we Avere compelled to step ; and before 
venturing on those blocks, tho elephant couA’inced himself M-hcther they AA'erc capable of 
bearing him by weighing on them with his fore legs repeatedly, Avithout, lioAveA’cr, risking 
the equilibrium of tho rest of his body, M'hich M’as throAVTi backwards. "We were only 
n few foot above tho bottom when tho mahout, impatient at these delays, raised his piko 
to strike tho elephant; and at the same instant the enormous stone oA'cr which ho was 
urging him, yielding to the repeated efforts of tho intelligent beast, got detached, and 
rolled doMui with a crash. A moment more and wo should all haA’e perished in a frightful 
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fall : tho wonderful sagacity of our elephant had saved oxir lives. Arrived at the bottom 
of tho descent, I gazed at the rampart of stone which rose behind us ; assuredly the sun 
must have made us lose our Avits for us to have risked our lives so madly. These fifty 
or sixty feet had taken us forty minutes in tho descent; and we found o\ir people at Piplia, 
already installed, and A'ory uneasy at the delay. 

The ruins of tho ancient Uuddhist settlement of IJhojeporc coA'or tho summit of tho 
hill directly above tho village of Piplia. This hill presents nenrly tho same aiTangement 
as that of Sanchi, forming a gigantic staircase composed of four steps of even surface, 
and Avith A’erlical facings leading to a perfectly lev('l plateau; tho latter coA’cred with 
tho foundations of Avails, some feet in height, Avhich scarcely permit ono to distinguish 
the traces of tho ancient constructions. In tho midst of these heaps of ruins stands a 
curious group of masonry; stone Avails sloping A’isibly backAA'ards, like a broken piece of 
a pyramid, the angles being flanked by square toAvers embedded in the mass. The fayades 
haA O an extent of ninety feet, and arc twenty-four in height. A staircase penetrating tli<! 
Avail leads to the summit ; AA'hero, on one of the sides, rises a sculptured frontal, near AAdiich 
lies a K'lnarkablo statue of Puddha. At a first glance it might bo supposed that this 
inassiA'c terrace had sei’A'cd as a basement to the t<Mnple, the ruins of Avhich are visible ; 
but one has only to examine the sculptures and tho inscription Avhich ornaments tho foot 
of the statue to sec that they date only from tho sixth century, Avhile the terrace appears 
contemporaneous Avilh the topes Avhich suiTound it, and AA’hich are traced back to the third 
ccntiu’y u.(.'. In addition to this, a little farther on, stands a similar construction Avithout 
any trace of a temple on its summit. In their present state, it is difficult to understand 
the meaning of those enomous masses of stone, Avhich arc to bo found among all tho 
liuddliist settlements of the valley. May they not have been simple platforms Avhero 
the pontiffs of Bxiddha assembled during tho festivals, and Avhcnce, surrounded by tlicir 
congregations, they address(!d the people, and exhibited tho sacred redics to them ? 

The plateau has six more topes; of Avhicli tho most important rises in tho centre of 
a square eoAirt surrotinded Avith aa'uIIs ; the dome, about fifty feet in diamct<'r, resting 
on a cylindrical plinth of four feet, and standing in the midst of a circular terrace five 
feet high. Another, placed in an adjoining court, measures thirty feet in height. Cunning- 
ham found in it several funeral ums, unfortunately without inscrijdions, and in one of 
these a charming model of a tCqic in rock-crystal. 

On tho three lower stci^s may be counted thirty-four more topes, all in tho Daghoba 
style ; but none of them afford traces of sculptures or colonnades. 

From riplia-Jiijoli, I made an c.xcursion to the Andhcr groxip, situated three miles 
towards tho east on the summit of steep peaks. This group consists only of three topes, 
of which tho largest is about forty-eight feet in diameter at tho base of tho hemisphere, 
and must measure tAventy-four feet in height ; surrounded by a Buddhist colonnade six feet 
high, decorated with medallions and fine bas-reliefs. These topes hav'e supplied an in- 
teresting collection of funeral urns, containing relics of tho most celebrated propagators 
of Buddhism in tho time of Asolca, which enables us to fix tho date of their erection at 
the third century before tho Christian era. Ono of the Andhcr unis bears a short 
inscription traced in ink; Avhich must be tho most ancient inscription of tho kind wo 
are in possession of. 

On tho 11th wo passed over again to the left bank of the BetAva, and encamped near 
the village of Sonari. This village is backed picturesquely by a hill covered with 
forests; and the valley, Avhich is vciy narrow, exhibits fine plantations of mango and 
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date frees. . The name of Sonari is only a coiTuption of Souvarnari, or tho “ golden 
wheel.” It is probable that, in tho time of tho Buddhist dominion, the town which 
occupied tho same site possessed a lat, surmounted by tho wheel, tho emblem of Buddha, 
such as wo find many specimens of on tho bas-reliefs of Sanchi. 

The topes are situated at three-quarters of a mile’s distance from tho village, on tho 
borders of a wild ravine abounding in springs. There are eight of them, all in tho Daghoba 
style, and of licmispheric form. The principal one is a massive dome, foi’ty-eight feet 
in diameter, with a cylindrical plinth of three feet, and a circular terrace six feet high ; 
the base surrounded by a Buddhist colonnade of six feet, of which only a few pillars 
remain ; and among the ruins are to be seen several of those mysterious constructions 
familiarised to us at Bhojepore. The relies and inscriptions found at Sonari trace tho 
creation of this establishment to tho third century B.c. 

Three miles to the north of tho village is found the group of Satdhara, composed 
of six Daghoba topes, and one Chaitya tope ; tho latter, however, now only a shapeless 
mound half hidden under a layer of earth and brushwood. It was almost equal to the 
great Chaitya of Sanchi, and must have measured a hundred and twenty feet in diameter 
at tho base, and more than forty-eight feet in height; and on its summit arc still to 
be found fragments of the altar and colonnade which crowned it. The site of this estab- 
lishment is one of tho most picturesque in tho valley of Bhilsa, the tdpes being ranged 
on the bordei’S of a precipice beneath which flows tho Besali. 

On tho l‘lth, after eighteen days devoted to (*xploring tho different groups of ruins 
in the valley of Bhilsa, wo began our march towards Bhopal, from which wo were now 
only some eighteen miles distant. It was time for us to think of reaching our quarter’s 
for tho monsoon: tho jungle fever raged in our camp; and our men did not conceal* 
their weariness of this journey of more than five months. 

Our road inclined towards the south-west, and led us in a diagonal line across tho 
little valleys Avatcred by tho tributaries of tho Betwa. The country had a wild and 
desolate appearance, the low jungles and tho forests depriving it of all trace of culture. 
Here .and there avo came across some miserable villages, chiefly peopled by Gounds. 

Half-Avay on the road to Bhopal, near a miserable hamlet, a little enclosm*o was pointed 
out to me, in AV'hich Avero contained about forty sbitues arranged in a circle. These statues, 
in red sandstone, rejwcsentcd horsemen ; and tho horses Avero coA’cred Avith richly sculptured 
saddle-cloths. Unfortunately most of the busts of tho horsemen were shattered, and, 
what is a singular fact, no traces of them remain. Tho few peasants on tho spot could 
give mo no information about these statues; but I could not help being struck by their 
resemblance to tho equestrian statues which tho Scythians, and after them the Tartars, 
raised on their tombs : but hoAV can wo explain tho presence of a Tartar Necropolis in the 
heart of India ? 

One of tho Bhopaleso gendarmes of our escort gave mo some explanations on this 
point. It seems that tho legendary genius of the.so wild valleys is a hero of tho name 
of Shakasiam, a tnio knight-errant, a great redresser of Avrongs and protector of tho 
weak. Tho peasants depict him as a man of high stature, cased in iron and armed with 
a long lance; who at liight gallops over mountains and valleys, moimtcd on a steed as 
black as ebony : and woe to tho evil-doer ho may meet on his Avay, for ho infallibly pierces 
him with his lance. Tho following, however, is tho legend most popularly received ; “ A 
poor farmer, who had A'isited tho neighbouring toAvn to sell his com, w'as returning home 
with the fruit of his labours. Night was drawing on, and ho was already trembling 
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at having to venture ulouo into the forest, when a soldier, who had followed him, came 
up and i)roj)osed to escort him. The j^casant refused at first, i>oinling out to the soldier 
that, being armed, he might, when once in the forest, murder and rob him. * May 
Shakasiam stand between us ! ^ exclaimed the soldier, raising his hand. This invocation 
calmed the presentiments of the farmer, and they both journoj^cd on in company. But 
scarcely were they in the forest, before the ruffian, sj^ringing on the peasant, threw 
him down on the ground, and took his 2>nrse from him. Then, jeering at the unfortunate 
man, who re 2 )roaehed him with his 2>crfidy, he said to him, ‘ Where then is tliy Shakasiam ? 
why dost thou not call him to thy aid?’ No sooner had he uttered these words, than 
the gallo 2 ^ horse echoed through the canopy of the forest, and the soldier tried to 
escape j but the lance of the horseman had already 2 ^i<^i’ccd him through. The farmer, 
prostrate on the earth, raised his eyes, but Shakasiam had disa2)2^eared, and the ruffian 
lay gasping out his last breath beside tlio purse.” 

It is 2>robabIe that this legend had its origin in the unknown who erected 

the circle of horses. In any case, it has a tone of chivalrous 2>oetry very rarely found 
in the legends of the Indian peo2dc. 

After four hoiu’s’ niarcli, the hills got lower, and avc issued U2)on a fine 
distinguishing at the same time on the horizon the 2^icturcst2uo outlines of Bho2)al. The 
city spreads itself in the form of an amphithealre, on the declivity of a hill, the foot 
of which is bathed by a fine lake surrounded by a circle of large trees, liOokiug down 
U 2 *^>ii fhe red-roofed houses and grou2>H of palace terrac(‘s, two gigantic minarets shoot 
2 )ioudly upward.s, like two arms raised towards heaven ; and here and there bulb-shaped 
domes may be seen rising, surmounted by the golden crescent which characterizes tlio 
mosques ; but no 2wgoda’s S2)ire, no 2 ^agan temple, 2>ollutcs the 2>i’oud Mussulman city, one 
of the last bulwarks of Islam in Ilindostan. 

On a 2 )proaehing the city, the country assumed a smiling a2)2Jcarance ; fine vegetable 
(*ultivations and vast gardens surrounding elegant 2 ^alaces formed a cool zone of AX'rduro 
extending to the ramparts of the city ; and at the first toll-house we found tlu^ moonshee, 
Ilussein Khan, the queen’s secretary, who Avas a2)pointcd to rc'ceivo us. Without alloAving 
us to enter the city, he mad(‘, us cross the suburb of Jehangheerabad, and so conducted us 
to a charming habitation, Avhoso name, Moti Bungalow, reminded us of Baroda. It is 
an elegant 2 >avilion, suiTOundcd by a fine garden, and situated on the banks of the lake 
on the opposite side to the city ; and its interior is aminged and furnished in the European 
fashion. The moonshee did the honours of the place, and begged us in the name of the 
Begum to consider this residence as our OAvn during the jjoriod of our stay. 
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The Begum Secuiulor. — The Nawabs of Bhopal. — The City, Bazaars, Lakes, and Citadel. — Jehanghccrabad. — A 
Visit to the Doolan Sircar. — Madame Elizabeth do Bourbon. — The Bourbons of Bhopal. — The Fete of 
Mohurnm. — The Fair of Futtchgurh. — The Jogccs. — Sehore. 

N the day following that of oiir arrival at Bhopal wo were admitted to a private 
audience of her llighncss the Begum Sccimder. An equipage from the Coui't 
came to fetch us from the Moti Bungalow, and took us to Iho palace, which is 
situated at the extreme end of tlie town, at the foot of the citadel. The grand vizier 
and the dewau received us at the entrance ; and wc ascended the great staircase and entered 
the great hall of the durbar, where the queen awaited us. Rising at our aj)proaeh, she 
advaiKjed towards us, and, courteously shaking hands with us, invited us to seat ourselves 
beside her on the divan. 

The Begum is a woman of about fifty years of age. Her thin face, lighted up by a pair 
of intellig(‘nt eyes, expresses such a singular amount of energy that one must be awaro of 
it beforehand in order to realise the fact that a woman is before you. The costume itself 
aids the illusir)n; tight-fitting pantaloons, an embroidered jacket, and a poniard at the belt, 
have, as a whoh', anything but a feminine appearance. Her gestures and manners still 
less remind one of her sex ; on tho contrary, they reveal the sovereign and the autocrat 
accustomed to find eveiything yield to liis all-powerful will ; but I must add at once that 
this majestic haughtiness lasted for only a few moments, and soon gave way to a gracious 
and winning atfability. 

It may be said that tho Begimi Sccunder is, in every respect, one of tho most remark- 
able types that India has furnished us with in this century. Daughter of the lust Ifawab, 
on attaining her majority, she established her claim to the vacant tlirone ; but the English, 
interfering, as usual, in all the disputes about succession, gave their preference to her 
husband, Jehanghir. At his death she imposed herself as regc'iit, in the name of Shah 
Johan, her daughter, who was still a minor j and, rejecting as absurd tho Mussulman rules of 
the Purdah, wliich condemned her to govern only from behind a curtain, she presented 
herself to the people with uncovered face, dressed in tlie costume ot tho princes, and proudly 
seated on her horse. From that moment she firmly grasped tlio reins of tho state, and 
set to work to concentrate in herself alone all the responsibility and all the power which 
Asiatic customs yield only to tho ministers. After having skiltully, and without any 
rupture, put aside tho troublesome intervontion of the English, and conciliated the goodwill 
of her rivals, sho undertook tho work of reform she had so long meditated. By dint 
of economy, sho succeeded in paying off in ten years a debt of eighty lakhs,* and 
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raised the revenues of the Crown from twelve to thirty lakhs. The country, through her 
care, soon became covered with roads of communication, and the dykes, to which it owes 
its fertility, were restored or repaired; she then reorganized her small army, instituted a 
now judicial system, and created a police. The indiftcTence of her predecessors had 
allowed the best land to pass by degrees into the hands of the feudal nobility. Using as a 
pretext the exactions perpetrated by the barons, she constituted herself the defender of the 
peasant, and resumed her right of high justice ; and in a few years her legal confiscations 
reunited the greater part of the alienated i>roperty to the Crown. Uuring the sj)ace of ten 
years she worked twelve hours a day, and displayc'd an administrative ability which the 
English themselves termed wonderful. She superintended in person the execution of her 
orders, travelling over all tlio provinces of her kingdom on horseback, living in her tent, 
and going into the midst of her j^opulation to seek for the information she required. 

4'hc revolt of 1857 intemiptcd her in the midst of her labours. Her position was full of 
peril — finding herself, as slie did, jdaced in the heart of the revolted countries, with the most 
brilliant offers made to her in order to win her over to the cause of the insurrection. 
'Without hesitation, however, slio placed liei-self by the side of England, repressed the seeds 
of revolt which had begun to manifest themselves in her very palace, and, assembling 
her little army, marched in i)ersoii to the aid of the English. This skilful policy gained 
her a considerable increase of ten-itory, besides numerous marks of esteem which Queen 
Victoria and the Eritish Government were j)leascd to lavish upon her; and in 1859 her 
daughter, liaving attained her majority, abdicated in her favour, when she became by right, 
as well as in fact, the true sovereign of Bhoi)al. 

llcr work of reorganization was completed, but she wished to go still farther. Attacking 
the ancient prejudices, she forbade the commerce in slaves and the institution of eunuchs, 
and established schools and orphanages in every centre of the population ; and, having thus 
brought her small territory out of its obscurity, she has succeeded in placing it in the first 
rank among the kingdoms of llajasthan, by giving it an unusual political importance, and, 
at the same time, an internal prosperity which even the countries governed by the English 
might envy. 

The States of Bhopal extend over a surface of G,7G4 square miles, and contain a 
population of about 070,000 inhabitants. They partly cover the table-lands bordering the 
noi-thcrn banks of the Nerbudda, and partly stretch over the beautiful and fertile plains of 
Eastern Malwa. 

The foundation of the Mussulman kingdom of Bhopal dates only from the seventeenth 
century. In the reign of the Emperor Aurungzeb, Dost Mohammed, of Affghan origin, 
was sent as governor to Malwa and the provinces of the Nerbudda. On the death of the 
eiiq^eror, following the exami)le of the jmncipal Mogul satraps, ho declared himself inde- 
pendent, and succeeded, by means of a series of odious crimes, in taking possession of 
part of the country which had remained in the hands of the Hindoos ; and he transported 
his capital from Islamabad to Bhopal, which, since the time of Bhoje, had sunk to the 
rank of a small town. He caused great 'works to bo executed, strengthened or reidaccd 
the dykes which j>artly envelop the hill with a belt of lakes, and surrounding it with an 
enclosure, that extended to and was connected with a citadel placed on the height, converted 
it into one of the strongest military posts in India. It was then that he assumed the title 
of Nawab, which his successors have since borne. 

Ill 1813 the little State was nearly swept away by the Mahratta whirlwind, and was 
only saved by the energy of the vizier Mohammed, cousin of the reigning prince. Bhopal, 
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invested by a powerful army of 50,000 men, resisted during nine months with a garrison 
which did not exceed 10,000 men. The city, closely blockaded, meanwhile was a i)rey to 
all the horrors of famine. The inhabitants soon had no other nourishment than dogs and 
horses, to which they added the bitter-tasted seeds of the nlms, which grew in abundance 
along the ramparts. At last the vizier had only two liundred available men remaining, 
and a scanty quantity of ammunition, when the Mahrattas, impatient of the resistance 
offered them by the place, which they had reckoned on taking without any difficulty, 
raised the siege. The vizier judged with some reason that, having saved the State, he 
deserved to retain the management of it. He therefore deposed his cousin and assumed 
the title of nawab, which thus passed to the younger branch. 

In 181G ho left the throne to his son, Nuzzer Mohammed, who distinguished himself by 
his brilliant qualities, but was accidentally killed by his nephew, after a reign of two 
years. The only daughter of Nuzzer, the present Begum, was at the time only a few 
months old ; the regency wiis therefore divided between the i)rincc’s widow and a Christian 
minister of French origin, to whom I shall refer presently. 

Our first interview with the Begum lasted several hours, during wdiieh she related 
with much enthusiasm her own history and that of her ancestors, as I have just briefly 
sketched them. Then, without pausing, she made mo undergo a long examination on 
the Indian Shites wliieh I had visited, on the customs of their Courts and their policy; 
plying mo with fresh questions almost before I had had time to reply to the last. She next 
apologized for not being able to introduce us to her daughter, Shah Jehan, whom her 
husband kept shut up in the harem, and compelled to a strict observance of the rules of 
the Purdah ; wliich gave the Begum an opportunity for declaring these customs to bo 
absurd and ridiculous. To make amends for this, however, she sent for her granddaughter, 
Sultana Jehan, a lovely child of eight, who ran forward to embrace and salute us in the 
European fashion. 

The Begum did not allow us to depart until I had explained to her what were my 
plans for the rainy season; whether I intended wintering at Bhopal as I had done at 
Jcypore, and in such case how long I thought of staying; and when I declared my 
intention, should she permit it, of profiting by the bad season to pass some months at 
her Court, she desired to settle at once what wo should do during that pc'riod. It was 
decided that wo should rosido at tho Moti Bungalow, and that during all the time of 
our stay wo should consider ourselves as tho Begum’s guests. At length the servants 
brought tho ewers ; the queen herself sprinkled us with rose-water, and we retired enchanted 
as well as astonished by our first interview. 

Tho next day Hussein Khan, the queen’s secretary, came to instal us definitively at 
tho Moti Bungalow. Tho apartments were newly furnished, and a numerous establish- 
ment of servants and a special guard were placed at our disposal, besides several horses, two 
carriages, and an elephant. 

The same day I sent back to Eewah tho escort and tho elephant which tho Maharajah 
had given us. 

Tho charming residence allotted to us by tho Begum is situated at tho end of tho 
suburb of Jehangheorabad, from which it is separated by beautiful gardens planted with 
largo trees, which encircle it with verdure. To the soutli and cast the view extends over 
a barren and desolate valley, strewed with stones and brushwood, and a long chain of 
bare mountain ridges with rounded outlines. The landscape towards tho west forms a 
delicious contrast to this gloomy spectacle ; and the blue and limpid waters of a fine lake 
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spread like a splendid miri'or, iu which the mountains and the long lino of forts and gardens 
which ornament its hanks are reflected. This lake entirely covoi*s the eastern frpnt of the 
city, while only a road passing along the high dyke which confines its waters serves to 
connect it w’ith the suburb of Jchanghccrabad. The city itself is built iu the form of an 
amphitheatre, on the eastern slope of a rocky hill. Thick walls, cro-wned with battlements 
and flanked by towers, but without either moats or banks, fonn an enclosure about two 
miles in circuit ; and access is had to the interior by numerous gates, all having a peculiar 
stamp, Avith their elegant pointed arch, their Attic guard-housc!, and their toAvers. 

The entrance to the city is formally interdicted to stningers, oa'cu to Europeans, Avho 
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can only enter Avith a permission from the queen; but it is scarcely necessary to add 
that these orders did not affect us, who Averc the guests of her Highness. On the con- 
trary, whenever we approached the gate, mounted on our elephant, the guard turned 
out to render us military honours. 

I have already said that the present city is of modem construction; therefore it can 
hardly be expected that any very important monuments should bo found in it. It is 
very irregularly built; yet its narroAV and crooked streets, lined with high houses with 
their verandahs of carved wood and numerous small towers pierced Avith narroAV Avindows, 
all blackened by ago and smoke, present a most picturesque coup d^oeil. 
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Each district has its mosque, which sometimes is merely a little paved yard, with a 
plain Avail containing the sacred niche, and sometimes, on the contrary, is an imposing 
edifice of grand proportions surraonnted by elegant minarets. 

Tho Cathedral Mosque, or Jummah Musjid, stands in the centre of the city. It is 
placed on the summit of a massive terrace of red sandstone, surmounted by arcades and 
colonnades, to Avhich access is had by superb stone staircases. The mosque itself is a fine 
edifice, built in a simple stylo, and croAvned by an enormous dome of bulbous form, 
flanked by two smaller domes ; and at each comer of the facade, tower two octagon minarets, 
surmounted by a light cupola. 

Tho ajAproaches to the Jumtnah MAisjid constitute the most interesting part of the 
capital. It is there that tho jcAV’ellors’ shops, the mercers’, tho pastrycooks’, tho armourers’, 
and tho cafes are assembled ; and a noisy and jneturesquo crowd fills these narrow streets 
from morning till night. Tho half-naked Gound, Avith his hatchet on his shoulder, clboAvs 
tho austere Moulvi Avith his long Avhito beard and carefully arranged garments. There 
may bo s('en tho Ilrahmins, shining Avith grease , the loquacious Banyans; the fierce and 
ragged Purdesees; fine young men from Persia or Affghanistan; and Beloochees, with 
their red-brick faces, and taAvny hair Avaving like a lion’s mane. In the midst of all this 
croAvd, the Mhopalese may be recognised by his graceful deportment and delicately ent 
features framed by a silky board. Ho Avears the usual M\issulman costume — the 
embroidered toque, or tho turban placed on one side, the close-fitting tunic and pantaloons, 
the yelloAV slippers embroidered Avith spangles; carries his sabre in an effeminate manner, 
Avrappod in a muslin shaAvd, and exhales as he passes the perfume of roso-AA’ater and 
sandal-AVOod, Avith Avhich his flowing hair is ahvays impregnated. 

Otir elephant can scarcely open a Avay through this crowd, in spite of the Avaming 
noiso of tho heavy brass bell Avhich shakes at his side at CA’eiy step ho takes. At 
length escaping from all this noiso, avc found ourselves in a dark street shut in 
betAveen the lofty fiajades of the nobles’ palaces. Hero all is silent; no lounger is seen; 
and on the stone benches near tho doorways lie sleeping anned men in strange accoutre- 
ments, in Avhich tho steel guAintlct and the morion oddly clash Avith the carbine, the rifle, 
and largo horse-pistols. At tho end of this street a foAV turnings brought us in front of 
tho Moti Musjid (Mosque of Pearls), Avhich the Begum is having built. This edifice 
gives some notion of what Indians are still capable of doing — cA'cn noAV, after so many 
centuries of decay. 

Tho Moti Musjid would be considered a grand monument for any period and in any 
country. The basement is a magnificent terrace, measuring about one hundred and eighty 
feet in length, ninety in width, and thirty-six in height ; and on one of its sides a flight 
of forty steps, extending the whole length of the facade, loads to a monumental doorway 
opening upon the court Avhich forms tho summit of the terrace, and Avhich is surrounded 
by colonnaded cloisters intersected by graceful pavilions AA'hich join the facade of tho 
mosque. This latter, which is still incomplete, aauII bo surmounted by three domes, one 
of which will bo of gigantic dimensions and flanked by minarets of great height. The 
fa9ade as well as tho domes are to bo encased in Avhite marble. 

Behind the Moti Musjid extend tho vast buildings of tho queen’s palace. The 
principal structure oA’^orlooks a large square, and is perforated by arcades of a rather 
graceful style. 

Continuing to ascend tho hill on which tho toAvn is built, wo reached tho citadel of 
Futtohgurh, which crowns its summit, and tho bastions of which command a very fine 
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view of tho city and the lake which extends towards the south. This lake, called Bhopal 
Tal, covers a much more considerable surface than the lake of Jchanghecrabad. It measures 
about four and a half miles in length, and a mile and a half in bro^adth, and washes the 
base of tho lofty mountains between which it is confined. Its creation is attributed to a 
certain Bho Pal, a minister of the celebrated King Bhojo, who reigned in tho sixth 
century. It is fed by the waters of the Bessdi, which are confined by a cyclopcan dam ; 
and its overflow supplies the lake of Jchanghecrabad. 

Our visit to tho city ended, we rctunicd to the Moti BungaloAV by tho wretched 
suburbs crowded together beyond the ramparts to tho north. 

During tho first days of our stay at the Moti Bungalow we received visits from the 
principal personages of tho Court, who came to make their salaams to us, bringing 
us presents of fruits and sweetmeats ; and one day when I was surrounded in this way 
by a numerous company, smoking tho hookah and sipping sherbet, great was my astonish- 
ment on hearing my bearer, who officiated as choubdar, announce with a loud voice, “ Padri 
Sahib!”* The next moment I saw a young man enter tho room, wearing tho costume 
of a Catholic priest. All the company rose (for Mussulmans always show tlic greatest 
respect for the habit of our clergy), and I advanced towards the priest, who, to my 
great surprise, immediately addressed mo in French. What a surprise ! — a Frenchman at 
Bhopal I When every one was seated tho priest said to me, “On hearing of your an-ival I 
should have hastened to come and see you, for it is long since I had the pleasure of meeting 
■with fellow-countrymen, but I was compelled to delay my visit for a reason you will easily 
understand. I reside hero in tho capacity of chaplain to Madame Elizabeth do Bourbon, a 
C’hristian princess who holds the first place in the kingdom after the Begum. This lady 
greatly hoped that you would have gone to see her soon after your arrival, and she 
waited for you impatiently. Being only her servant, I Avas myself obliged to defer my 
visit until she should herself authorise me to seek you. To-day I am sent by her to tell 
you that she will expect you at her palace to-morrow, at whatever hour you may 
choose to appoint.” 

I listened to tho priest while he spoke, but without being able to believe my cars. 
My wanderings had doubtless been fruitful of many imexpected events, but to arrive at 
Bhopal and find a French priest chaplain to a Christian princess, and to hear that this 
princess was the most important personage in tho kingdom, and bore tho name of Bourbon, 
— this seemed to me to verge on the fabulous, and I looked at the worthy ecclesiastic, 
asking myself Avhether there were not some mystification under it all. Ilowever, at last 
I agreed to accept the invitation of the mysterious princess, and ho left us to carry tho 
nows to her. 

When ho was gone, I questioned the Bhopalcso nobles who were present, and they 
confirmed tho words of tho priest. The princess numbered now some sixty-six summers; 
she was called Bourbon Sirdar, or Princess Bourbon. It was also true that she was very 
rich, possessed important fiefs, and held high rank among the great vassals of the crown. 
My curiosity was greatly excited, and the next morning I mounted tho elephant, accom- 
panied by Schaumburg, and proceeded to the residence of the princess. 

We stopped at a palace of modest appearance, but of vast dimensions, and were received 
by a number of armed domestics, who, after having assisted us to dismount from our 
elephant, conducted us to a largo saloon on tho first floor, where the Bourbon Sirdar awaited 
us. Tho princess came forward to meet us, and warmly pressed our hands. I was at 
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once struck by her type, which is eminently European, and by the clear yellow tint 
of her skin. Could it be that I saw a countrywoman before me ? And by what strange 
concatenation of circumstances did slio occupy so high a position in Bhopal ? After under- 
going the usual interrogatories, which the princess did not spare me, I qxiestioned her in my 
turn, and elicited from her the most singular details as to the origin of her family. 

The following, according to the account given me by the princess and the testimony of 
the celebrated General Malcolm, is the history of this French family transplanted to India. 

During the reign of the great Akbar, towards the year 1557 or 1559, a European 
named Jean do Bourbon arrived at the court of Delhi. He described himself as a 
Frenchman, and claimed descent from one of the noblest families of that country. He 
related that, having been made i)risoner by some Turkish pirates while on a voyage 
accompanied by his preceptor, ho had been 
carried captive into Egypt. This event 
occurred in 1541, at which period he was 
fifteen years old. Once in Egypt, the 
young man by his pleasing qualities won 
the favour of the sovereign, who made him 
join his army; and, in a war with the 
Abyssinians, ho was again taken prisoner, 
llis character of Christian, his intelligence 
and education, soon earned a certain posi- 
tion for him in the country; and he was 
enabled, by means of some pretext, to reach 
the shores of India in one of those Abys- 
sinian vessels which at that time kept up a 
constant correspondence with the west coast. 

Having landed at Broach, and heard high 
praises of the splendour of the court of the 
Great Mogul, he deserted the Abyssinian 
fleet, and went to Agra. 

Tho Emperor Akbar, to whom the young 
European related his history, was taken 
with his graceful manners and intelligent 
appearance, and offered him an appointment 
in his army ; and soon afterwards, he created 
him master of the artillery. Loaded with 
honours and riches, the Prince Jean do Bourbon died at Agra, leaving two sons, tho fruit 
of his marriage with a Georgian slave in the palace; and the eldest of these two sons, 
Alexander do Bourbon, or Secunder Bourbon, became the favourite of the Emperor 
Johaughir, who granted him tho hereditary ofiice of Governor of the Palace of the Begums, 
besides tho important fief of Sirgurh. 

Tho Bourbons retained their position at tho court of Delhi until tho invasion of India by 
Kadir Shah. The last governor of tho palace was Faradi Bourbon; whose son Salvador 
abandoned tho service of tho Padishahs, and retired to his fief of Sirgurh in Malwa, 
where he assumed the titlo of nawab, or sovereign prince; and in 1794 his successor, 
Bhoba Bourbon, known under tho namo of Nawab Mussuah Pagou Khan, was dethroned 
by a French adventurer in the service of Scindia. 'This Frenchman, who, by a strange 
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coincidcnco of destiny, overthrew tl\o throne of the Indian liourl o.is almost at the moment 
of the fall of their French namesakes, was that Captain Fantome whoso descendants I had 
met with at the Court of Bhurtpore. 

Shortly after the loss of liis principality, Bhoha Bourbon was assassinated at the 
Court of the Ilajali of Narwar, and his son, Enayet Mussuah, or Chohar Bourbon, took 
refuge with liis clan at the Court of the reigning prince of Bhopal. Vizir Mohammed gave 
him the command of the citadel, and granted him a considerable hereditary fief as a reward 
for his services. 

In 181G Balthazar dc Bourbon, sumamed Shahzahad Mussuah, or the Cliristian prince, 
became first minister of the States of Bhopal ; and two years later the accidental death of 
the sovereign gave liim the regency of the kingdom. It was to him that this little 
country owes the impetus which caused it to attain in a few years a remarkable degree 
of prosi)ority. Seeing it threatened on all sides by the Malirattas, Balthazar was one 
of the first to offer liis alliance to the English. General IVIalcolm was then cami)aigning 
in Malwa, and was not a little astonished to receive propositions of alliance from an Indian 
prince styling himself a representative of the Bourbons of France. In his celebrated 
work on Central India, ]\[ulcolm dwells at length on this singular meeting, and i^aints 
to us in the most flattering colours the superior intelligence and splendid countenance of 
the Christian prince. Balthazar died in 1830, leaving all his titles and rights to his widow 
Elizabeth de Bourbon, surnamed tlie Doolaii Sircar, and to his nephew Bonaventure 
Bourbon, or Bourbon Mussuah. 

I'he descendants of Jean dc Bourbon form at the present day a clan of about four 
hundred families, three hundred of which arc settled in the kingdom of Bhopal, and 
acknowledge Madame Elizabeth as their suzerain. They bear the name of Frantcis, a 
corruption of the word Frenchman, and have remained firmly loyal to their Christian 
faith. 

I cannot describe my astonishment and surprise on hearing this account, which the 
princess gave me. I then ixicollected the incident of the Durbar at Agra, wh(?r(', I liad 
fancied I heard the name of Bourbon pronounced amongst the names of the princes and 
nobles assembled on the occasion ; and I learnt that the Doolan Sircar had accompanied 
the Begum, her suzerain, to this ceremony. 

Tho worthy missionary who was present at our inteiwicAV assured me that an escutcheon, 
bearing the fleur-de-lis roughly painted on it, which had belonged to Jean de Bourbon, 
was preserved in the family treasury. lie added besides that Jean had reju’esented himself 
at the Court of Akbar as Lord of Barri and Mergurh, and that these names might very 
possibly be a simple corruption of the French words Bcrri and Mercocur. 

To those whom it may interest I leave the task of deciding whether this Jean de Bourbon 
belonged to the French family of the Bourbons, whether ho was some illegitimate son 
of the famous Constable who lived about that time, or whether ho was only an impostor. 
But even in the latter case he could not have the epitliet “ common ’’ applied to him, 
for it must have been a man of liigh descent and rare talents who could thus raise himself 
to so distinguished a position at the Coiu’t of Akbar, which was at that time perhaps the 
most brilliant and the most civilized in tho 'world ; and it is still more surprising to 
see the descendants of this man maintain themselves to the present day in a rank scarcely 
inferior to royalty, wdiilo at the same time they remained faithfully attached to the 
name, customs, and religion of their ancestors. 

To return to our interview. The Doolan Sircar, after all these explanations, expressed 
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her delight at seeing in us her fellow-countrymen, and made us promise to keep up a 
frequent intercourse with her palace during our stay. 

We arrived at Bhopal during the Mohurum. This festival, which I have already 
described to my readers in the early chajiters of this narrative, is celebrated in honour 
of the first day of the Mussulman year. Wo knew that the Shiito Mahometans made 
it the occasion for noisy ceremonies, in which the martyrs, Ali and Hussein, assassinated 
by Omar, are glorified. I did not, therefore, exj>ect to find a repetition of these ceremonies 
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at Bhopal, where the Mussulman population belongs to the Sumito sect, and holds the 
Shiito heretics and tl^eir superstitions in abhorrence ; and yet I never saw the Mohurum 
celebrated in any place with greater pomp. 

For several days the heights commanding the town presented a most curious sight; 
there the festival of the Mohurum was held. Hundreds of stalls were erected on the 
slopes of the citadel; and in the evening the crowds were chiefiy collected on the spot 
where numbers of acrobats were performing eccentric exercises. In the midst of this 
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crowd I could indulge myself freely in studying the people of Bhopal. The mass of 
the population was eminently Hindoo, the men wearing the dress of thick white linen 
Avhich distinguishes the country people; and the women, the bodice opening on the 
abdomen, and the largo plaited petticoat falling to the knees. Nearly all the Mussulmans 
seemed to belong to a superior class ; they could be recognised by their handsome tunics, 
embroidered in gold and silver, their elegant toques of spangled muslin, their valuable 
arms ostentatiously displayed, and especially by the grave and haughty air with which 
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they made their way through the crowd. No Mussulman woman was to bo seen; but, 
on'tho other hand, troops of bayaderes, draped in dazzling silks and covered with jewels, 
filled the avenues of the fair, trailing behind them their long pantaloons, like court 
mantles, and followed by a regular train of musicians and bullies armed with long 
rapiers; while a vast number of young men, dressed in female costume, rivalled the 
dancing-girls in their finery, and overwhelmed the passers-by with jests and puns. This 
strange masquerade reminded me of what I Ixad already witnessed elsewhere, and it is 
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probable that tho Indian Mussulmans have borrowed this custom from tlio Hindoos. In 
contrast ■\vitli this gay and brilliant crowd, I remarked groups of religious mendicants 
of a fiightfully sinister description. Ihey were the jogees, Avho, completely naked, and 
with ^lo^ying hair, Avalked about uttering cries, and executing a species of danse Macabre. 
In the midst ot their contortions, they bnindishcd long sharp-pointed poignards, of a peculiar 
form, and ornamented witli small steel chains ; and occasionally om^ of these fanatics jdunged 
his poignard into his body, chiefly near the breast, ribs, arms, and thighs, and only 
ceased his stabs when, to calm his seeming fury, tho loungers who surroundcMl him had 
thrown him a sufiicient quantity of coppers, 'riiesc wretched men, streaming with blood, 
■N>ero hideous to look upon, and I could not understand how they could inflict such 
wounds upon themselves without danger to their lives; but Hussein Khan, who accom- 
I)anied me, pointed out that the wc’apon he struck himself Avith was flishioncd in such 
a manner as only to cause Avouuds of little consequence, the blade being (ixcessively 
p(>inted, and perfectly conical. “JJesides,” he said, “those people take good care to 
stj’ike themselves only in pju'ts Avhere there is little danger, and tho Avounds are nearly 
ahvays skin-d(!ep only.” 

A little farther on, keeping at a respectful distance, I remarked a group of half-naked 
fiounds, Avho gazed iqion all this tumult, and glittering of silks and jewels, Avith largo 
scared eyes. At the end of tho space occupied by the fair, a caravan of Heloochis had 
(established themsedves Avifh their small Ioav tt>nts of broAvn Avoollen material, and their 
large, thickly coatc'd camels. They brought Avith thtmi to the fair dried fruits, apricots, 
figs, and apples, strung in long chaplets, of so tempting an appearance that tho llhopalesc 
eagerly purchased them. The fifth day of tho festival marks the close of the Mohurum, 
and the (u’OAA'd transfers itstdf to the banks of the gi’oat lake, w'hich, as if by enchantment, 
becomes covered Avith stalls and tents. Each one i)resent religiously brings a tabout, a 
little temple made of pa 2 )er and tinsed, representing tho tomb of tho martyrs, and proceeds 
to throAV it Avith loud cries on the Axaters of the lake, Avhich soon appears strewn all 
oA’cr Avith these little domes floating on the surfiice. 

ToAA'ards evening tho grand proeession of the tabonts, also called Inwe tazeeas, takes 
place. Some of these are real edifices, measuring tAveuty feet in height, and arc carried 
across the city by elephants. The corti'ge is formed on the S(iuaro before tho palace, and 
descends the great strec't of the bazaar surrounded by eroAAHls of people in a state of 
the greatest ('xcitemeut, carrying bannc'rs, pikes, and censei-s. Cries of “ Din ! Di'u ! ” 
(religion), “Hussein! Hussein! Ali ! Ha Doula!” echo Avithout ceasing; and uoaa’’ and 
again the report of guns or of 2Aetai’ds bursting adds to the deafening uproar. In front 
of tho cortege Avalks a richly dressed man, AAdio i)ersonates the husband of Fatima, tho 
prophet’s daughter. Ho adA'ances staggering, siqqwrted by other fanatics, foaming at 
tho mouth, and seemingly a i)rey to an attack of (qfilepsy. Night sets in, and thotxsands 
of torches Avith their red light add to the fantastic character of the scene. Above this 
shouting croAvd, like one of those infernal sarabands imagined by Les Callot, one seems 
to see tho high toAvers of the tazeeas susjxended in the air like mystic tenqdcs, glittering 
"with gold and tinsel, and borne Avith graA'c and sohmm step by the elephants, AA'ho look 
like Imng pedestals, half lost in tho shade. Tho iwocession halts on tho borders of tho 
lake, and everything subsides into darkness and silence. 

Some days after tho Mohurum, aa'o left Hhoixal to go to Sehore, where tho English 
ambassador resides, having received an invitation to pass some days with him; and, tho 
Bc'gum having kindly idaced a tinvelling-eaiTiagc and relays of horses at our eervico, 
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wo wore enabled to perform the distance of tAventy-two mile.?, which separates Sohore 
from the capihd, in a few hoxu*s. 

I have already mentioned that Dhopal is situated on the borders of Goundwana and 
Malwa. ‘VYo had scarcely left the city, going in a Avestern direction, before the land- 
scape suddenly changed its aspect. The Avild and barren A'allc'ys of the land of the 
Gounds gaAO place to magnificent plains extending to tlie A'cry limits of the horizon 
AA'ithout presenting the slightest irregularity of surface. The A'egetatiou also changed its 
character ; the fields AArere coA'cred Avith millet, rice, and poppies, Avhilo hero and thei’o 
rose clusters of dAvarf date-trees, sole representatives of that magnificent family of palm- 
trees Avith AV'hieh the interior of India is so poorly endoAA'cd, in spite of the eontiniry 
opinion Avliieh still prevails in Europe. 

Sehore is a small iusignificant toAvn which, after having been diuing several years 
one of the principal English stations in Mahva, had to be abandoned on accoAint of its 
(‘xtraordinarily unhealthy climate. Situated in a holloAV, and overrun by seveial currents 
of AA'ater, AA'liich gwe cxccssiA'c vigour to its A'egetalion, it is devastated by fcA'crs of a 
pernicious nature. 

Tlio residence of the English Agent is situated at a short distance from the toAvn, 
in the centre of a magnificent park laid out in the English fashion ; and, like all habitations 
of the same kind, it is a real palace, supplied Avifh all the comforts Avhich can render 
life endurable in so unhealthy a country. In the park itself stands an elegant Gothic 
chapel in red sandstone, built from the plans of the present occupant. 

I will not dwell on the gracious reception avo met with from Major Willoughby 
Osborne and his charming Avife. The few days wo passed Avith our amiable host and 
hostess survive as one of the pleasantest memories of my journey in Central India. 
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THE COURT OP RIIOPAU. 

The Monsoon. — Life nt Bhopal. — Evenings with the Begum. — Coffee and the Hookah. — The Cathacks. — The Egg- 

Dnneo. — The Man with the Iron Hkull. — Interview with Shah Jehan. — Death of Onmra Doula. — A Visit of 

Coudulonce. — The Tofan. 

E woro back at 331iopal in iho first days of Juno. Clouds Avcrc already beginning 
to aj^pear on tho horizon, and soon the yearly deluge brought us toiTcnts of 
rain. The sides of tho siuTounding mountains Avero furrowed by the impetuous 
torrents Avhich, spreading themseh'os over the jdains, carried away the roads in many 
parts, and eomraunication Avith the city itself became almost impossible during the first 
fortnight. Wo Avero definitely prisoners in Bhopal, and reduced to a state of inaction 
during three months at least. 

It must bo confessed that tho Begum had done cveiy^thing to render our prison not 
only supportable, but CA'cn agreeable. Tho Moti BungidoAV had undergone numerous 
modifications during otir absence at Schore, AA’hich had converted it into a charming 
residence in the European style ; tho spacious garden AA’hich separates it from tho lake 
had been cleai’od of the exuberant vegetation Avhich encumbered its paths, so as to permit 
us to take short Avalks in it during the intervals of respite granted ais by tho rain; and 
a numerous establishment of servants, a detachment of soldiers, Iiorscs and elephants, had 
been placed at our service, and formed roimd our habitation a singularly animated little 
colony. 

The first rains came in ton’ontial abundance, exceeding cA'crything of the kind that 
Avo had yet experienced at Bombay and Baroda; but, on tho other hand, they did not 
bring Avith them, as at JeyjAorp, the terrible hot Avinds. During several days tho thunder 
noA’or ceased rumbling, constantly furroAving tho clouds Avith splendid A’iolot flashes of 
lightning, and tho peals burst forth one after another with a stupendous crash, like a 
continuous discharge of artillery. Thunderbolts fell several times, but Avithout causing 
serious damage, and tho electricity often played on tho surface of the ground, displaying 
singular phenomena which would have deeply interested a chemist. 

At tho end of a fortnight, however, during Avhich time it seemed as though avo were 
witnessing one of those cataclysms which must Imvo accompanied tho formation of our 
earth, the grey canopy above us broke in soA'oral places, the sky gradually became blue, 
and wo Avero able to venture as far as tho Begum’s palace. 

One would have thought that, while we had been shut up in our habitation, the 
country had been touched by some magic wand. The vast bare stony plain was covered 
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with ii magnificent carjict of verdure, like the grass of an English park; the trees, 
hut lately grey and withered, now spread out thick pavilions of beautiful foliage; and 
the mountains, washed by the streams, shone out in the bright tints of their blue 
gi-anito and rose-coloured sandstone, lint the picture was not cveryAvhere eipially 
smiling. The suburb of Jehangheerabad presented a sad aspect of ruins ; a great number 
of houses had fallen, the bridges had distippcared, and the roads were no longer any 
better than dried beds of torrents. 

Our reeeption at the palace was particularly cordial : the IJegum M'as e.spccially 
enchanted at our having partly adopte<l the elegant costume of the nobility of her Court ; 
and she immediately gave orders to the raj-durzi, or royal tailor, to prepare us several 
eostumes. 

From that day we became constant guests at the palace. 1 passed the day 
talking with the queen on the gravest (piestions, passing in nwiew the institutions 
of the diflerent countries of Europe, their productions, their Avealth, and the manners 
and customs of their inhabitants; and I AA'as astonished to see the rapidity Avith Avhich 
she seized the slightest details, and com2)ared them Avith the institutions of her countiy. 
EA-erything relating to the public health, industry, and commerce interested her far more 
than political questions ; Avhich to her AA'crc limited to the fact of two poAA'ers, England 
and France, exercising their supremacy over all the countries of the globe, Avith the 
exception, hoAVCA'er, of Turkey, aa'Iiosc sov<‘reign Avas the recognised lord of all Islam. 

When the Aveather permitted, the queen rode on horseback, escorted by us; and, 
attended by the first minister and a small staff, she visited the priucii)al establishments 
of the capital. The hospitals, schools, and orphanages were the objects of our first 
visits ; and she made mo examine all the organization of these establishments, asking my 
opinion, Avhich I ahvays gave cautiously, not considering myself sufficiently competent 
to propose reforms Avhich the queen, Avith her usual vivacity, Avould have had executed 
directly. Often, too, Avhen returning from one of these rounds of inspection, we dismounted 
from our horses, at the foot of the steps of the gr(?at mosque, and took our places in one 
of the kiosks oA'orlooking the bazaar ; Avhouce avc commaiuhul a vicAV of all the picturesque 
tumult of the eroAA'd. 

The queen, in fact, never Avearied of giving me curious details. She taught nu! hoAV to 
recognise the different nationalities, ami communicated to me tlie precise value and 
commercial importance of this or that product, and the revenues it yielded to the CroAAUi ; 
and other such information. 

The moollahs of the mosque generally came and took their places near us in the kiosk, 
and entered into religious discussions Avith me. It Avas curious to see Avith AAffiat ardour 
these worthy priests argued on the most trivial questions ; yet some of them displayed 
real knowledge, and .spoke with tolerable moderation of Christianity, for which indeed it 
Avas notorious that the queen entertained a strong sympathy. She often left me alone 
with the moollahs, and, when Avo took our departure from the mos<pio in their company, 
we continued the learned conversation in the house of our friend Hussein Khan, Avho 
always welcomed our arrival Avith the same demonstrations of satisfaction. As soon as 
one of his servants announced our approach to him, he ran to his door to bid us 
Avelcome, sprinkling our beards and clothes AA’ith rosc-Avater ; after Avhich he made us 
sit ill the A'erandah overlooking the garden; coffee and the hookahs Avere brought to 
us ; and the moollahs resumed the discussion of the disputed points of the Mussulman 
religion. 
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The -wliolo day, it will thus bo seen, was devoted to serious matters; but the evening 
was reserved for amusements of every doscrii)tion. We arrived at the palace after our 
dinner-hour, and found the few intimate friends who composed the usual circle of the 
Begum assembled in the great saloon on the first floor ; all grave men, with white beards 
and high titles ; the first minister a remarkably fine man, of veiy shrewd intelUgencc, 
who j)ossessed great influence over the Begum ; an uncle of the queen ; some feudal lords, 
and, finally, our worthy friend Hussein Khan. While awaiting the arrival of the queen, 
who passed some hours every day in her daughter’s harem, we played gimmes of chess 
and i)Uchcoscc. 

Towards eight o’clock the sharp sound of the choubdar’s silver stick echoing on the 
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IMivcmcnt of the great gallery notified the aijproach of the queen, who soon entered tlie 
hall in the midst of a hevy of young girls, her attendants, whom she had freed like herself 
from the rules of the Eastern zenana. The eharining little girl. Sultana, glittering with 
gold and jcw'cls, ran forward to embrace us ; the queen then seated herself on the throne 
of green velvet which occupied the end of the hall ] and all took theii* places on the dn an 
according to the established rules of precedence, my quality as guest entitling mo to a 
jdaco on the queen’s right hand. 

After they had handed round coffee, the servants brought in the royal hookah, an 
enormous instrument, three feet in height, ornamented ivith precious stones ; the bowl of 
which, of vast size, Avas filled with gooracco, a mixture of tobacco and aromas, upon which 
Avero heaped small red-hot coals. On the first evening the arrival of tho hookah Avas the 
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occasion of an incident which made no small noise at the little Court, and even in the 
city. The hookahburdar came and knelt before the queen, and presented to her the rich 
amber mouthpiece terminating the tube, Avhieh she jdaced to her mouth, and, after drawing 
some long puffs of the tobaeco, presented to me. Such was the ceremonial ; and without 
hesitation I took the amber, and in my turn inhaled the odoriferous smoko. The pipe, 
following the circle, passed from mo to Schaumburg, and was aftor^vards presented to 
the dewan (first minister) ; who accepted it hesitatingly, and towards whom all eyes were 
directed. It is well known that the Mussulmans, looking upon Europeans as infidels, 
and consequently as impure beings, cannot touch anything that has been polluted by 
their lips. The poor minister found himself placed in a grievous dilemma. To refuse 
the pipe would be to insult us, and perhaps displease the queen ; to accept it was to 
disobey the precepts of Mahomet. At last, however, temporal interests seemed to out- 
weigh sjtirilual scruples; and the dewan, timidly applying the amber to his lips, 
inhaled a slight puff of smoko ; whereupon, following his example, the other Mussulmans 
accepted the pij)o without hesitation. This calumet of peace, indeed, might easily 
have become a cause of discord: but, as I did not cai’c to sec this scene renewed 
every evening, seeming thus to wound voluntarily the religious scruples of these good 
I)Coplc, on the following day I begged the queen to allow ns to bring our omi hookahs 
for our use. 

As soon as the ceremony of the hookah was over, the ehoubdars introduced the people 
who were appointed to amuse us during the evening into the saloon. There were nautchnis, 
male dancers, acrobats, and performers of tricks of every description. 

My readers having already witnes.sed Avith me more than one nantch, I shall not return 
to the subject ; but it was the first time I had CA’cr secai men in India execute those 
dances which are everywhere reserved for Avomen, and ai’o considered degrading to the 
stronger sex; though this surprised me less in a country Avhci’c the government has 
already been for tAVO generations in the hands of Avomen, and is likely to remain so 
during tAvo more. It Avas natural that the liegum, Avishing to raise the social level of 
AVomen in her States, should think herself as much at liberty to have a masculine nautch 
as other rajahs to liavc a feminine nautch. 

The male dancers, Avho are called cathack.s, Avere fine tall young men, from eighteen to 
tAA'enty years of age ; and, attired in a very rich costume, they executed the very same 
dances as the nautchnis, with great agility and much grace. Still it Avas rather a ridiculous 
.spectacle to see those great, powerful young felloAvs balancing thcmsclA'es to the sound of 
little bells, and executing poses plastiques Avith their scarves. But is it, after all, more 
ridiculous than the pirouettes of our opera-dancers ? 

Another dance, infinitely more graceful and interesting, AA'as the egg-dance. This is not, 
as one might expect from the name, a dance executed upon these fragile articles. 

The dancing-girl, dressed in the ordinary female costume of the AVomen of the people, a 
bodice and A’ery short sam, carries on her head a AA'icker wheel of tolerably largo diameter, 
placed in a perfectly horizontal manner on the top of the croAvn; and round tliis wheel 
threads are attached at equal distances, proA'ided at their extremities Avith a slip knot, 
Avhich is kept open by means of a glass bead. The dancing-girl advances toAvards the 
spectators, holding a basket filled Avith eggs, Avhich she hands to us so that avo may verify 
that they are real eggs and not imitation. 

The music strikes up a monotonous and jerking measure, and the dancer begins turning 
herself round Avith great rapidity. Then, seizing an egg, she inserts it in one of the slip- 
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knots, and with a sharp movement jerks it so as to tighten the knot. By means of the 
centrifugal force produced by the rapidity of the dancer’s circular movement, the thread 
holding the egg is stretched out so that the egg is placed in a straight line with the 
prolongation of the corresponding spoke of the wheel. One after the otlier tluj eggs 
are thrown into the slip-knots, and they soon form a horizontal aureola round the head 
of the dancing-girl. At this point the dance becomes more and more rapid, and the 
features of the dancer can with difficulty be distinguished. It is a critical moment ; 
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the least false step, the slightest stoppage, and the eggs would bo smashed one against 

But, now, how is the dance to be intemipted ? how is it to be stopped . There is only 
0110 WOT, and that is liy witlidrawing tlio oggs iil tlio mnio nioimor in whicli tlioy liayc boon 
flicd thcro ; and, in apilo of all appcaraiicos lo the contrary, this last oiicmtion is tho more 
doUoalo of tho two. Tho dancer mnst with one single clear and precise nloyemont seme the 
egg and draw it towards her ; it is evident that, if tho liand wera carelessly to place itself 
within the oirelo, it wonld snffleo for it to tonel, one of tho threads only for the general 
harmony to ho snddonly broken. At last all tho eggs arc suceossfully withdrawn; tho 
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dancer stops abniptly ; and, without seeming in the least degree dizzy from the constant 
whirling, she advances with a firm stop towards us, and presents us with the eggs contained 
in the basket, which are broken on the spot into a plate, by way of proving the complete 
absence of all trieker}'. 

Of the conjurors Avho tlnis passed before us in succession on our evenings at the palace, 
one of the most singular was aii individual who juggled in the most extraordinary manner 
u ifh shai’p-edged tools ; and let it be remembered that here too it Avas very difficult to use 
deception, for the tricks Avero executed Avith the poignai’ds or salnvs of the company present. 
This man seemed indeed invulnerable ; although almost (‘iitirely naked, ho pressed the sharp 
point of a SAVord against his breast so as to bejul the blade into a half-eirele. At a given 
moment he placed himself on his back, and laid on his chest one of those thin leaA'es Avhich 
form one of the ingrediemts of the betel ; his acolyte then approached, armed with a sabre 
the blade of AV'hich had been carefully sharjiened, and Avitli a formidably aimed bloAV cut in 
half the betel leaf idaced on the juggler’s bnuist. 

As these tiicks had astonished lh<> queen, tlio juggler engaged, if avc Avould grant him 
an exhibition by day on the square of the palace, to astonish us still more. 

The next day, accoi’dingly, ho executed certaiidy the most prodigious feats of skill, 
passing over a narrow circle sun'ounded Avith sabre points, and walking upon sharp blades. 
Then asking for some fresh cocoa-nuts, and throwing them into the air, he let them fall upon 
his skull, Avhereoji they AA'cro smashed as upon a rock. Lastly a AA'aggon Avas brought, a 
heaA’y A’chicle Avhich two oxen could scarcely drag ; one of the guards’ lances Avas solidly 
fiistenod to the shaft, so as to present its point at the extremity, and a certain number of the 
common people Avoro invited to got into the waggon, Avhich the juggler, placing his naked 
skull against the point of the lance, pushed forAA'ard thus loaded for about ten paces. 
After this feat, of course, every one Avanted to inspect his iron skull. The man complacently 
shoAved his head to <'uch of us, and wo Avere able to assure ourselves that lie had no otlujr 
cuirass than the very thick skin Avhich Nature had given him for his share, but Avhich 
nevertheless Avas stout enough to re.sist a pressure that Avould haA'o pierced through the 
body of an elephant. 

It must not, howoA'cr, be supposed that the CA'cnings at the palace Avere ahvays devoted 
entirely to such material amusements. After the solemn ceremony of the hookah and the 
coffei', Ave often Avent to sit on the A'orandah, oi*, if the Aveathcr permitted it, on the high 
ternice, AA’hence Ave commanded the panorama of the valley and the lakes, lighted by the 
radiance of thousands of stars ; Avhen some clcA’cr storyteller Avould relate some of the 
national legends to us, AA'hich ho chanted in strophes, intermpted by a scries of exclama- 
tions, as in our .sailors’ interminable tales; or else one of the young nobles, accompanying 
himself on a sort of lute, Avould sing the TAza-bi-Taza, and other poetry of the time of the 
(treat ^loguls. 

ToAA'ards midnight or one o’clock the queen retired ; our horses aAvaited us on the 
square; and, accompanied by some soldiers of our guard, Ave galloped through the solitary 
streets of the sleeping city. These men, armed with lanctw, riding by our side; the 
houses with their fantastic outlines; our own costumes even, all glittering Avith gold, — all 
.seemed the effect of some dream AA'hich had transported us back to the Pai’is of the 
^Middle Ages. Arrived at the gates of the city, wo aroused the guards; the heavy doors 
Avero half opened, and our little troop proceeded across the country toAvards our peaceful 
habitation. 

A short time after our return from Sehorc, the queen presented us to her daughter, the 
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Bogum Shah .Johan. The princess, in ohedionco to the injunctions of the Mussulman laws, 
of which her husband, Princo Oumra Doula, was a fanatic ohservor, did not, however, 
exhibit herself to our eyes. She was sopaiutcd from us by a blind of fine straw, Avhich 
permitted her to see us Avithout being seen herself ; but at the end of the intcrvicAV, which 
Avas tolerably long, and at which the queen Avas luescnt, the curtain Avas lightly raised to 
gh'o passage to a slender delicate hand Avith fingers coA'ored with diamonds, aa hieh I pressed 
in mine in Asiatic fashion. This aa'us all avc saw that day of the mysterious princess ; and 
the Begum Sccunder did not alloAV the opportunity to pass Avithout again expressing all the 
aversion Avhich this custom of tlio purdah, cutting off Avomcn so (uilirely from the- society of 
her felloAV-creatAires, insj)ired her Avith. But a A'ery unexpected cA'ent Avas soon to i)ut an 
end to tins position, so displeasing to the Begum, and permit us to satisfy our curiosity. 
Some AVO(.'ks after our intervicAV, one of the nobles arrived on horseback in great haste at 
the Moti bungaloAA', to announce to us from the queen that the Princo Oumra Doula had 
been found dead in his bed that morning. This news, the sirdar added, had diffused con- 
sternation throughout the palace, for the princo avsis in tlio prime of life, and seemed to be 
of a robust constitution. The ladies Averc confined to tlieir apax’tmcuts, and I’ccciA'^ed no 
visits for two days; at the end of Avhich I AA'cnt to the palace with f5t;haumberg to pay our 
visit of condolence to the Begum. Ilcr highness receh'ed us with strong demonstrations of 
grief, exclaiming, ‘‘ It Avas AA'rittcn ! Allah had so ordered it. Oumra in dying leaves us 
only a daughter, and for years to come the kingdom of Bhopal Avill be goA'crned by the 
distaff. ]May the Almighty poAver come to the aid of two poor inexperienced AVomcn!” 
Then, according to the Indian custom, she sat herself on the ground, and, striking her 
breast, began reciting a sort of litany in lionour of the deceased. Aie ! Aie ! how firm 
was his arm ! And Iioav bright his eye ! Aie ! Ai'c ! AA’hat wisdom !’’ We Avere alone Avith 
the Begum, and this grief impressed us greatly. After some moments, I thought I might 
address some fcAV Avords of consolation to her. The sound of my voice seemed to rouse her 
from her state of prostration ; she suddenly rose, and, calling an attendant, asked for the 
dcAvan. The first minister soon arrived, and received an order from the queen to conduct 
us liimself to the palace of the princess Shah Jehan. “ You Avill console my daughter,” 
said the queen, on taking leaA'o of us. 

FolloAving the dcAvan, wo proceeded toAvards the palace of Oumra, the fa 9 ude of which 
extends along one of the sides of the square of the palace. We Avero introduced into a large 
room on the ground floor, which had been transformed by the deceased prince into a sort of 
museum of European cmiositics, and the walls of which wei’c hung with mirrors and pictures 
of eveiy doseriidion, from the engiuvings of Epinal to the paintings on glass of Parisian 
manufacture. In the middle of this apartment stood a long table, on which Avere ranged 
side by side the most heterogeneous articles — ^musical boxes, clocks, toys, and articles of 
hardAvarc. 

The minister left us in this room, after having sent to announce our arri\'al to the 
princess ; and, in a foAV moments after, one of the doors opened and I suav a young AA'oman 
enter, dressed in the strange and almost masculine costume Avhich makes the Bhopalcsc 
AVomcn resemble the young pages AA'ho appear on our theatres. Imagining her to bo one 
of the princess’s attendants, I adA'tuiced indiflfcrently to meet the young girl ; but with a 
gesture full of dignity she stopped mo, saying, “I am Shah Jehan !” I paused a moment in 
amazement, and bowed profoundly; and my astonishment may bo conceived on finding myself 
suddenly in the presence of the princess Avhoin I imagined to be still strictly confined to her 
harem. NcA’crtheless, recovering somoAvhat from my sui-prise, I addressed my compliments of 
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condolonco to liev, tolling her how, during the short timo I had known Prince Oumra 
Doula, I had leamt to esteem and even to like him. Without attempting to feign tho 
slightest emotion, tho young princess put a stop to my praises, saying with a slight shrug 
of the shoulders this simple word, “Kismet!” (“It was written”). Then motioning me 
to seat myself near her on one of tho sofas, she said abruptly to me, “ So you come 
from Paris?” and I was compcdled, without taking breath, to give a description of Paris, 
its monuments and the manners of its inhabitants. I could not get over my bewilderment, 
and was almost shocked at this utter Avaut of feeling, Avhen the IJegum Sccunder arrived. 
She could not help smiling on remarking my usloiiishinent, and, having seated herself beside 
us, said to me, “ I mourn for Oumra Doula because I lose in him a faithful friend and 
counsellor, but Avhy should my daughter mourn ? Does tho prisoner regret his gaoler ? ” 
Strange words these from the lips of an Asiatic ! They are indeed the condemnation of tho 
Avorn-out custom of tho sequestration of Avomen, AV'hieh Mussulmans persist in keeping up in 
spite of the constant progress of ciA'ilizatiou among them. 

Still, from a regard for juopriety, tho BegAims Avero obliged to exhibit before the people a 
sorroAV AA’hich they did not feel at heart ; and, during a Avhole month, every fete and oA'ery 
amusement Avas to be suspended at tho palace, and the luincesscs Avere to remain secluded in 
their harem AA’ithout receiving any visit from Avithout. At the same time, solemn public 
prayers had been ordered in all the mosques. 

The Princess Shah Johan I should take to have been from Aa o to six and twenty yeai-s 
of age. Her face, AA'hich Avas of great beauty, and of a dull Avhite hue, Avas lighted by black 
eyes of a singular expression of pride and determination, indicating that she Avould be a true; 
daughter of Sccunder. One thing alone disfigured her striking countenance, and that Avas 
the blackness of the teeth, corroded and roughened by the abuse of betel. She AA'oro the 
singular costume of tho Dhopalcse ladies of tho (!ourt — close-fitting 2>inituloons of gold 
brocade, an embroidered jacket, and a light muslin toque ; and at her side hung an elegant 
poignard Avith jew'dled hilt. On taking leave of us, she shook hands Avith (>ach of us in the 
English fashion, and appointed to meet us, at the end of a month, at one of the evening 
receptions of the queen ; when she added that she would no longer bo compelled to hide 
herself like a jioor slave behind a straAV curtain. 

On the evening of this singular intcrvicAV a frightful cyclone burst over the city. As AV'e 
issued from tho palace, typhoons of dust SAvept the streets, scattering the croAvd, which fied 
uttering tho cry of “totan, totun!” We put our horses to a gallop, but, as soon as avo had 
passed the gates, the Avind began bloAvdng Avith such viohuicc that I exiJcctcd every instant 
to bo unhorsed. At last wo reached tho Moti bungaloAV, Avhere avo found all tin; servants nj) 
and busy solidly barricading all the outlets of the house. It Avas but just time, for the 
cyclone approached rapidly, and soon its fearful gusts burst upon our dwelling. The uproar 
Avas deafening. To the ceaseless mmblings of the thunder Avore added the cracking of the 
falling trees, the hoAvling of tho unchained Avinds, and the roaring of the lake, Avhile every 
now and then a noise like a distant cannon-shot told us that some house in tho (;ity had fallen 
a A'ictim to the fury of the elements. We expected every moment to see our bungalow share 
the same fate, for tho Avails shook frightfully, and the tiles of the roof fell crashing to tho 
ground. At last, about tAVo o’clock in the morning, a profound silence suddenly ensmjd; 
and, after Availing a few moments, Ave oi)ened one of the doors; Avhen the sky was 
bright Avith stars, and the black mass of the cyclone was disappearing fast in the distance. 
It Avould be impossible to conceive a more comijlete and sudden change, the calm pure 
atmosphere being scarcely stirred by the faintest breeze. 
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Tho next day wo were able to realise the effects of these few hours of the cyclone’s 
visit. Tho greater part of tho trees of our garden lay stretched on the ground, and our 
bungalow had lost half of its roofing. But in the city the disaster had been terrible ; a 
great many houses had fallen, burying some of (he unfortunate inhabitants under their ruins. 

The newspapers brought us the intelligence som<5 time afterwards that this same cyclone 
had destroyed a whole suburb in Calcutta. 
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IIE Court mourning Ihroatouing us witli a month’s solitude, I resolved to make an 
excursion Avith my companion in the eastern part of the kingdom of lUiopal. It 
is true that tho monsoon Avas far from having reached its term, and tho rain might 
overtake tis, and perhaps blockade us in some place far from any toAAii ; hut the violent 
cyclone of the preceding Avec'k soenusl to liaA'o SAvept tho air, and the sun shone in the midst 
of a clear and cloudless sky. Wc reckoned on being absent soA'oral Aveeks, and took all 
the establishment of the Moti bungaloAV Avith us, both scrA'ants and seddiers, besides five 
elephants, one of Avhich aaos for our oaa’U use, and the others to carry our tents, funiiture, 
and apparatus. I hoped to be able to cross tho Vindhyas and reach the valley of tho 
Iferbudda beyond Iloshungabad ; and on my road lay tho ruins of Jin ancient city called 
llhojeporc, Avhicrh A\’ero described to me as being especially interesting, and near Avhich I 
determined to make, my first halt. 

Having set out on our march on tho 28th of July, at six o’clock in tho morning, after tAVo 
hours’ joiu'ncy avo reached a little roAV of hills Avhich form the point of division of tin? AA'aters 
of tho IJesali and the 13etA\'ah ; and on the other side of Avhich avc entered upon a magnificent 
Amlloy surrounded by mountains of no great height, and coA’cred Avith superb cultivation 
and smiling A'illages. This plain, about three centuries agf», Avas one of tho finest and most 
oxtensiA'o lakes in India. 

According to tradition, a king named JJhoje, having seen his mother burnt alive on tho 
funeral pile of her husband, made a voav to stop tho course f)f nine riA’crs and ninety-nino 
AA'atereourses, and to fonn a \'ast sea in her honour. Tho magnificent A'ulloy of lihojeporo 
seemed to him to bo exactly fitted for his pui-pose. It Avas in fact truA'crsed by the llotAvah 
and eight of its tributaries, and the numerous rivulets, Avhich desccndtal from all tho 
surrounding heights, far outnumbered tho requisite quantity; and, to attain his object, ho 
caused tho defiles of the mountain to bo stopped by means of three dykes, sixty feet in 
height by a Avidth of forty feet, and extending over tAVO miles. These dykes, composed of 
enormous roughly squared blocks, piled regularly, Avithout any mortar, are one of the most 
gigantic Avorks executed in ancient times; and in respect of their proportions, and the 
amount of labour they must have required, they can bo compared only to tho Pyramids 
of Egypt. Tho lake thus formed extended over a length of thirty-five miles, and a Avidth of 
t\velv(i to fifteen miles, Avith a depth Avhich in some parts must have exceeded a hundred 
feet ; and at certain points of its surface appeared green islands, Avhich at the present day 
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am only the summits of isolated hills, while the banks -wore covered with rich cultivation 
and with largo villages and towns, of which the most important must have been Bhojepore. 

In the fourteenth century, Iloshung Shah, king of Miilwa, thinking that tliis lake 
occupied too vast a space in his little kingdom, gave orders for a broach to be made in 
the great barriers of the IJetwah ; Avhen tlio waters nishcd with impetuous fury into this 
channel, and, caiTying aAvay part of the wall, inundated all the lower valley of the lletwah, 
destroying the towns and villages in its course even beyond Oorcha. The bed of the empty 
lake was found covered with a rich black mouhl, admiiubly fertile. It soon became one of 
the richest districts of India ; and, down to the present day, bcai-ing the name of Bhoje-ka- 
Tal, or Bhopal-Tal, that is, lake of Bhojc or Bhopal, it docs not contain less than three 
hundred villages. 

Our road took us over the summit of one of the dykes, still as intact as 07i the day 
when it was comi)lotod ; and, on measuring some of the blocks of which it is composed, I 
found they were as much as nine feet in length. At the end of this dyke, the quaiTy is 
still to be seen Avhenco this enormous quantity of stone was procm*eil. 

Bhojepoi'o, the ancient cai)iial, was situated on the northern bank of the lake ; and its 
riiins lie on the slope of a hill, at the foot of which flows the Bet wall ; only a miserable 
hamlet representing the past. 

The Betwah separated us from the village, near which our tents were already iiitchod; 
but as its imj)ctuous current iirevcnted us from crossing it by a ford, wo -were obliged 
to use a narrow canoe, formed out of the trunk of a tree, in order to gain the oiiposite 
shore. This frail skiff was nearly carried away by the force of the torrent to some rapids 
which w<' could hear roaring within a hundred yards of us ; and I inwardly made a vow 
never to trust again to the nautical talents of the natives. 

On our landing wo were waited upon by the chief authority of the village, the mahunt 
of the convent, who was installed in the Bhojcporc-ka-mundil, the celebrated temple Avhich 
is the solo survivor of the great city of Bhoje. The worthy superior came to bid us 
welcome, and invited us to visit the famous place Avithout delay. 

The temiile is situated on a high mount, part of Avhich has been com'crtod into a terrace ; 
and it is reached by a dilapidated flight of step.s, OA*erlookcd by the poor buildings of the 
com'cnt ; Avhere, passing under a little doorway, avo found om'selves at once before the 
gi'cat facade. A A'ast pointed gap, the arclnvork of aa IucIi has partly disaiipearcd, occuj)ios 
the centre, IcaA'ing the interior of the sanctuary A'isible j and the facade is A’ory remarkable 
from the marked contrast of its simplicity and mode of construction AA’ith the other monu- 
ments of India. Largo monoliths not measuring less than from thirty to forty feet in 
height, standing side by side, form the exterior wall; both sides of which had no other 
ornament than tAv^o heads of monsters, of graceful design, from Avhich issued a chain 
terminating in a bell. The chain and the bell arc avcU known as being one of the faAouritc 
adjuncts of Jain architecture. 

I have said that the AA alls had no other ornament besides these sculptures, but a short 
time since they AA'crc decorated with statues taken from another ancient temple. A flight of 
a few steps loads to the threshold of the portal, and then descends again to the base 
of the sanctuaiy, which slopes doAVUiAvards. There you face an altar of such gigantic 
proportions that it almost fills the entire temple. It covers, in fact, a surface of forty-four 
square yards ; and this enormous mass, composed of tlueo superposed granite monoliths, is 
finished by elegant comicos. 

A staircase, concealed so as not to injure the general effect, loads to the summit of th© 
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altar, in flic centre of wliich stands a polished cjdindrical stone post, perfectly rounded at 
its summit, and, at the corners of the liall, four super!) monolithic columns sui)port the 
roof of the temple. These columns arc considered by the Indians as inarvcds of their 
national architecture; and the}’' maintain that ho Avho has never seen the Bliojepore-ka- 
khoumbas has seen nothing. It is, indeed, imjiossible to conceive a more graceful form 
combined Avitli so imposing a mass. Each shaft, Avhich rests on a pedestal two yards in 
heiglit, is divided into three equal sections; the first and the second are octagon, and the 
third has twenty-four sides, which has the effect of adding wonderfully to the perspective, 
and augmenting the apparent height of the columns; and the capital forms a graceful 
campanile, whence issue lieavy consoles, supporting the extremities of the four massive 
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architraves on which the roof rests. It is on this roof, a magnificent concentric Jain 
dome, that the architect appears to have bestowed all the ornamental riches of which ho 
has been so sparing in the rest of tlie edifice. Each of the circles of the cupola is a 
continuous network of lace, flowers, fruits, and arabesques, in the midst of which sport 
innumerable figures of musicians and dancing-girls. 

The central part of the dome has fallen in through the work of time, and now tlio rains 
of heaven water the lingain of Mahadco. Innumerable boos have hung their honey- 
combs to the roof, which thus seems decorated with stalactites. Those busy insects fill 
the temple with their whirring and buzzing, and the visitor hesitates at first to jienctrato 
into such a beehive: but the priests reassure you by saying that they sting only the 
enemies of Mahadeo; and if only you have your conscience at ease on this point, you 
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may eiitor with iminmity. It is certainly a fact that during our visit a great numher of 
them settled uj^on mo, but without doing me any harm. 

The approaches to the temple are covered with the enormous stones of ruined edifices ; 
and behind the monument is still to bo seen the inelined piano by means of which the 
arf?hit(*(:(s of the fifth century raised the heavy monoliths into their sockets. A little 
farther on, after j)assing through thorns and brushwood, we sighted another mined temido 
containing the monolithic statue of a Tirthankar, twenty foot high ; and as we advanced 
througli the jungle, at each st(‘p wc took we found heaps of ruins and sculptured stones. 

At a sliort distance from the village, the lletwa dashes with a roar across a narrow 
defile, partly obstructed by the cycloiiean remains of one of the dykes of Bhoje. 

On my return from this exploration, I found my servants in great glee, the mahunt 
having sent them several kids and some cans of milk. Xor did the worthy superior of the 
conv(‘nt forget us, for on our dinner-table was a heap of cJnqnitecSy fiour eakes similar to 
I)ancakes, which the monks had made expressly for us, with the finest ffhec. 

The twening was splendid, and the sky brilliant with stars ; so wc retired to rest with the 
pleasant conviction that we luid left Bhopal for some time. But the monsoon is the season 
for sudden changes. We had hardly sh‘i)t a few hours before wc were startled from 
our slumbers by a frightful uproar, and we saw our tent shaken by a furious wind. In 
short, it was a repetition of the scene at Govindgurh. Fearing to be smothered in the 
canvas of our habitation, we rushed outsich', and for a whole half-hour received at the 
foot of a tree a A ery disagreeable shoAver, in Avhich rain Avas mingled Avith broken branches 
and st OIK'S, SAvept along by the Avind, and dashing into oiu’ faces. We dared not to 
ai)iiroaeh our tent, round Avhich the uiirooted stake's, attached to their cords, Avere executing 
a terrible AA’hirligig. 

At length the Avind abated, but the rain continued i)ouring doAvn in torrents ; and when 
wc regained our tent Ave found our beds and baggage sAvimming. Fortunately our table had 
escai)ed from the deluge ; and Avithout taking any further notice of the rain, Avhich came 
in on all sides at the rent partitions, Ave rolled ourselves in our blankets, and lay doAvn 
oil this not over-doAvny couch and slept till morning. 

Tlui morning, alas ! brought us no consolation. The sky Avas one unbroken sheet of 
grey, and the rain fell Avithout ceasing ; and, AA'hat AA'as Avorse, the BetAvah, oA^erfiowing its 
banks, rolled its yelloAA" Avaters to the A^eiy foot of our tent, threatening to sweej) aAAuy 
our ('iK'ampment. We had no alternatiA^e left us but to return to Bhopal Avithout delay; 
but bow Avere avc to cross the furious torrent Avhi eh barred our road ? Schaumburg and I 
looked sorry figures in our lorn clothes, all coA’ered A\dth mud ; and avc consulted about the 
means of g(;tling aAvay from this unlucky spot; but how Averc aa^c to cross the rWer ? That 
was the difficulty; from Avhich I called upon my good bearer to rescue us. ‘‘Xothing is 
easier,” says he. We must not even think of the boats, Avhieh could not resist the force 
of the current; but Ave hii\c three elephants, and they Avill caiTy us Avith our baggage 
and tents to the opposite side.” Hoav coidd our eleiihants face such a stream? I sent 
for the mahouts, and they all declared that they Avere ready to make the attempt rather than 
let us remain Avhero avo Avere, AAuthout shelter from the rain. 

As Soon as the order Avas given cA'cry one set to Avork, and the tents Avero raised and 
placed oil the backs of the elephants, on Avhieh the men divided themselves. Schaumburg, 
myself, and the bearer moulded our faA’ourite elephant, Avhich avc used at Bhopal ; and, Avhen all 
Avas ready, our mahout urgcMl his animal toAvards the riA’cr. The sagacious beast approached 
the Avater, sounded it for a moment Avith his trunk, as though to test the force of the 
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stream, and then fell back uttering two or three cries like the sound of a clarion, as if 
to jn'otest against our temerity. A touch Avith a pike on the crown of his head Avarnod 
him, hoAvevor, that Avo AA’ero not inclined to dispute about the matter; and, bravely 
resigning himself, ho dashed into the Avater. Ilis lieaA'y bidk seemed insensible to the 
strength of the cuiTcnt, yet it Avas only by letting himself drift for a few hundred yards 
that he could reach the opposite bank. Tliere he liad already planted his fore feet on tlK> 
ground, his crupper rounded, and we had arriA ed in l)ort, Avhen suddenly his feet slipped, 
and ho fell back lioaA'ily into the torrent, causing the Avater to dash upwards aboAo our 
heads, A terrible cry of anguish cscai)od our lips, for Ave Avere lost ! The elephant, 
bewildered and desj)erate, was floating along, eaiTied aAV'ay by the stream, and avo could 
GA'cn hoar the roaring of the falls of the Betwali in front of ns. All at once the intelligent 
animal appeared to stiflen his body, avo felt him swimming; he left the bod of the current, 
and soon avc touched the bank. ]hit there a tresh difliculty awaited ns. AVe found 
onrselA'os tacing an almost jUTiKUidicular bank of clay, from eight to t(Ui feet in height. 
The elephant buried Ids feet in it, kneading the muddy earth ; and, making it yield under 
his repeated efforts, he at length succeeded in liollowing out a passage. We liad readied 
half-Avay to the top ; the ground Avas almost AA'ithin roach of our hands, and below us 
Avas the torrent roaring, dashing doAvn ten 3"ards farther oil oAcr the ruins of tlie dyke. 
A single false move of the animal Avould Ivayo been certain death to us ; but the elephant 
seemed to bo as sensible as om’selves of the imminence of the peril ; and In^ worked on 
Avith incredible energy, excited hy his mahout, Avho caressed and supplicaited him in 
touching accents. At times the Avholo mass of his hide Avas convulsed Avith a nciwous 
tremor, and he uttered low idaintive cries. At last, after a tpiarter of an hour’s labour, 
the elephant’s back reached the level of the ground, Avheii Ave leaped on the bank, and, 
relieved of our Aveight, ho soon after rejoined us. 

It majr be imagined with Avhat feelings of gratitude I embraced the braA^o animal 
to Avhich AVC oAved our lives. Thus for the second time, in less than three months, tin' 
sagacity of an elcjihant had saved us from a terrible catastroidie. 

Our attendants remained silent and motionless on the ifliojeporo side of the stream, 
watching the drama Avith terror. I had formally forbidden them to attempt the j)assagc 
at the same point avc had crossed from; and, acting upon the information of a peasant, 

I ordered them to go uj) the stream of the EctAA^ah a mile or tAVo farther on, to a part 
Avherc its bed Avas much shalloAver. 

After giving our elephant time to rest, aa'c resumed our march, but avo Averc not j'ct 
at the end of our troubles. The rain, Avhicli had ceased for a short time, began falling 
again Avith fresh Auolencc as aa^c were crossing the mountain, and this time accomiianied 
by thunder and lightning. Never before had I Avitnossed such electric discharges as 
these. AVe Avere literally enveloped in the thunder, and a blue light seemed to cover the 
Avater that ijoured in sheets down the rocks. 

At last AVO issued from the mountain, and left the stonn behind us; but in the 
iflain fresh difficulties UAV^aited us. Our elephant sank deep in the soaked earth, and 
torrents barred our road. It may be imagined in Avhat a state of fatigue and disorder Ave 
Avere, having eaten nothing but a little cold moat since the day before, Avhen at half-i)ast 
tweWe at night our elephant deposited us at the Moti bungaloAV. We had taken tAventy 
hours to travel OA"cr sixteen miles. Lot this servo as a salutary lesson to travellers 
disposed to be rash enough to braA^e the monsoon in the Indian jungle. 

The month of August was one of the rainiest I had over Avitnessed, and it kept us 
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confined to our bungiilow, rarely p(*nnitting us an excursion out of doors. During all 
this time wo had only two opi)ortunitio8 for getting a liltlo relaxation— once at the fete 
of the 15th of August, at the Doohln Sirear’s, and again at the fete, of the Cocos. 

Father T , missionary and chaplain to the rrine«>ss do llourhon, having been 

questioned by the princess as to what day was consecrated in France as a national 

holiday, could think of notliing bettc'r than the date f»f tlu^ 15th of August; and thus 
the Imperial fet(! was carefully kept every year by the Doolau Sircar. Tin; fete of the 
Napoleons observed by the descendants of Ihi! Dourbons I 

A high mass with a Te Deum first asseinbhsl all llu' membei-s of this intei’esting 
community, who otT(‘i‘<'d uj) fervent prayers to Cod for France, that mystic land which 
tluiy look upon as their cradle. Doth men and women came to this solemnity in 

their best attire. The men had nothing in tludr costume to distinguish them from 

the Mussulmans. Those who wore turbans kept them on their heads during the divine 
service, while those who wore toqiu's or caps devoutly took them otf. As for the women, 
their costume consisted of a long, thickly plaited petticoat, and a cloak of while linen without 
any ornament, in which they enveloped all the ujqu'r part of their persons, letting nothing 
b(i seen of their faces but their fine large black eyes. They were, hoAvcver, separated 
entirely from the men, who seemed to observe towards them all the rules of Mussulman 
etiquette. 

After ma.ss, all the Franteis people Avere assembled in a vast hall of the palace, where 
a copious repast was provided for them by order of their suzerain; and the sirdai’s and 
nobles of the fimiily took their scats at a banquet in the European fashion, served in the 
grand sahton and presided over by the princ«;ss. We were among the guests at this feast, 
and our presence was not the least interesting feature of the fete- to the worthy Franteis. 
Those who aiTived from their distant provinces gazed at us with c)*cs full of astonishment, 
doubtless woud»'ring within themselves wludher it were really tnxe that high and mighty 
white gentlemen, such as we were, could possibly belong to their caste. 

At tlu^ end of the n'past, the Ilonleaux wine whii.di 1 had obtained permission from 
the ])rincess to have brought on the table loosened their tongues, and heightened the 
interest which was expressed in our behalf; and the toast, which was courteously proposc<l 
in our honour by the Sircar’s nephew, Merban J^lussuah, or Dieudound Dourbon, was 
rc'ctuved with unanimous applause. T'his amiable young man told us that my arrival had 
been considered by all these Franteis as a good omen; that it was the first opportunity 
they had had of s<'eiug a sahib of their caste ; and he believed ho was interpreting the 
Avish of his aunt and of all her subjects in im iting me to look upon lihopal as my country, 
and the Franteis as my brethren. In reply, T embraced Merban and the Doolan, saying 
that I considered the Franteis as my brothers, and that, if I did not n'main Avith them, 
T should not forgid to inform my coAintx’ymen in France that there existed in India a 
small group of pctxple Avho remembered their Fnmch origin with pride, and had received 
fratenially Avith open arms the French traveller who had come to visit them. 

The day closed Avith a second banquet, after Avhich tiu'ro Avas the inevitable conflagration 
of petards and IJengal fire, and the not less inevitable nautch. 

Tin? next day, August IGth, all the Hindoo population of DhojAal had their holiday in 
celebration of the supposed close of the monsoon. I have already detailed the ceremonies 
observed at this festival, under the head of Ilombay ; but must explain that, as the cocoa- 
tree is unknoAvn here, and the . cocoa-nut consequently a rather expensive fruit, the people 
content themselves by assembling in picturesque groups on the banks of the lake, and 
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throwing into the water, us offerings, eartlu'invarc pots in whieh blades of wheat have 
sprung up; and that fakirs w’ho take up positions in the crowd mark every one present 
on th<‘ forehead with the earth mixed with ashes, though for what purpose I could not 
undemtand. 

In recording that during all this month we had no amusements, I forget wlmt Avas 
provided for us by the guests Avho shared AA'ith us the hospitable shelter of the Moti 
bungaloAA'. These guests were no other than thousands of r<'ptih?s and insects, Avhieh, 
b('ing driA'cn from the gardens hy the rain, had sought refuge in the roof and subsoil of 
our dAvelliug. Their presence of course Avas somewhat annoying, but the continual hunts 
we had Avith them slightly brok<' tlu' monotony of our days, and an enthusiastic naturalist 
doAibtless AA’ould have esteenu'd it a lucky chance. 

I (piestion if the reptile department in the Jardin des Plantes could cA'cr boast of a 
more A'aried and interesting collection. To begin Avith, our ajtartnu'nts swanned Avith 
lizards, large and small, Avhich Avalk(*d impudently over the AA'alls and ceilings; and, if 
Ave hapjjened to raise a mat or a carpet, avc were sure to find scor]»ions of all sizes and 
colours, scolopendra, centipede's Avith A'enomous stings, and bhuOc hairy spiders of most 
r(‘sp('ctal)le dimensions. As for serpents, not a day passed Avithout discovering some black 
cobras, whip snakes, and other species; and aa’o might easily have tilled a vast numl.'er 
of jaT>i if we had only had the sj)irits of Avine. 

AVith the m«inth of August the ofReial mourning of tlu' C^uirt ei'asc'd. A grand soiree 
AA'as given at the palace to inaugurate the rt'timi to the usual mode of lifV', Avhen the princess 
t>hah Jehan shoAved herself for the first time to the courtiers Avith uncovered face'; and the 
lU'xt day, to the utter amazement of all fervent Alussulmans, she passed through the city 
in maseuliiH! attire, proudly mounted on hors('back. Shortly after av(' received a visit from 
Hussein Khan, Avho Avas the hearer of an official nu'ssage from the (jnec'u, tlu' nu'aning of 
Avhieh I AA'as at first unable to understand, so largely avciaa tin* good secretary’s jdirases 
intermingled Avith (,)ri«'ntal floAvers of rlu'toric ; but the llegum, it sec'Uis, flattered by our 
adoption of the Phopalese costunu', had conceived the pi’oject of pn^senting us Avith a khillut 
of honour, to Avhich a C’ourt dignitj' Avas attached. I refused at fii’st, remarking to 
Hussein Khan that these honours AA'hieh the Begum designc'd for us might give ofh'uce 
to the English authorities, Avho up to this time had so courteously granted us aid and 
jwotection, and Avho might suspect us of ambitious designs litth' befitting simjde tmvellei's ; 
but T finally conijilied, on the e.xjiress condition that the ceremony should be of a strictly 
jrt'ivate character, Avhich could rai.se no difficulty from Avithout; and the Jiegum herself, 
Avhom I saAV the .same evening, assurcsl me that everything should proec'cd a<;eording to 
my Avishes. 

On the morning of the appointed day, the raj-dursi came to try on the glittering costunu's 
Avhich the queen had ordered for each of us for the occasion. They consisted of long tunics 
of green silk gauze embossed Avith gold, A'ast petticoat pantaloons of erim.son satin einhvoidi'n'd 
with silver, kumurbund.s, or cashmere belts, of violet and gold, cloaks of deep scarlet- 
coloured cashmere embroidered with gold and silver, and, to crown all, toqAio diadems in 
fine gold. 

Having arrayed oursch'cs tlius gorgeously, Schaumburg and myself, aceornpanied by 
IIus.sein Khan, took our seats in one of the Court equipages. Everywhere the people 
croAvded along the road, greeting us with sympathetic salaams ; aud on the steps of the 
l)ulac(! Ave arc awaited by a deputation of Bhopalese nobles, headed by the dewan ; who 
helped me to alight from the carriage, and taking my elbow in the oriental fashion, as 
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though he fc‘«red my strongih might fail me, supported mo as I mounted the grand stairrase. 
In the hall of the durbars the <pieen was seated on a raised lhri>no, surrounded by the high 
dignitaries of her Court. She won? the royal eostumo, nearly similar to our own, as well as 
the gold to([ue with four plumes, and the collar and stars of the Order of the Star of India. 

On st'eing me appnaie.h, she rose, and, presenting me with a firman in its envelope f>f 
<‘ml)rouU'red silk, said in a resouudiug voice, Welcome, Sirdar Rousselet Sahib Shemsher 
llahadoxir !” T bowed n'speet fully, and took my place at hen* right hand, and after Schaum- 
burg’s re<?('ption w(? all sat dowii. The hookahs wc^re now brought in, and soon the queen 
jdaced a ring set with a large diamond on my finger, nq)eatii!g with emphasis the full title 
she had eonfiTred upon me. Then tin? utterpaii was handed round, and we took our 
dc'parturc with tin' same eiTemoiiies as w<Te observc'd on our arrival. 

My readc*rs may perhaj)S think that I dwell at too great li'Ugth on an incident that I 
might even have passed over in sihane. Ihit I am merely giving a faithful d(*s<*ription of 
the iM'sults of my travels; and I must repeat that at Ifiiopal, as in the other Indian courts or 
in the T.nglish eitit'S, I never ci»iisid(‘red tin? reception 1 obtained as addressed to m3\Si*lf 
personalh". On Indian prinet's as on English ofticers mj' chief claim was in the character 
of a French traveller ; whereas the marks of sjunpathj" and the honours which w(‘re paid 
nn‘ were all addressed to that gr(*at Frc'iich name of which I am but the humblest 
iH'pn'SCMitative. 

I’he month of S('ptember passed veiy pleasautl}’ in eveiy descri})tiou of fetes, and in 
exeiirsions to Sehore and the (‘iivirons ; yet it was with satisfaction that I saw the einl 
of the nnmsoon apijroaching, and with it the moment when I could resume my jourmy, s*) 
long susp<‘nded. 

Mj' intention was to set out immediatoh" and reach Gwalior bj^ waj' of Malwa and 
Omutwara, without touching at Indore, a town which evc*iy traveller has dc'seribed ; ami, 
though the cpu'en pressed me to stay another month, I was inuxitient to start. I was 
obliged, liowever, to check this impatience when Major Willoughly Osborne assun d me 
that the roads would bo absolutelj’ im[)racticable until the mid of Gctobc'r, and advised me, 
if I dill not wish to have a renewal of 1113’ mishap at Ilhojepore, to stay quietl3' at llliopal 
until the first days of Novt'inber. 

On the 30th October, having sent on our servants and baggage before us, w(' went t<» 
pa3" our farewell n'spects to the llegum ; avIh'ii ive found lier surrounded bv Madame 
Klizabidh de llourbon, Shah Jehan Sultana, the dewan, and all <iur friends. Wly shouhl 
I recall this separation? It was one of the most painful that I had experiiuict'd in all m3" 
travels. I had become siiicerelv attached to this noble and intc'lligc'iit ivoman, and was 
happy in tin? friemdship shown to iiu? by all these wurth3" p('oi)h'. (Jur carriage, surrounded 
1)3" horsemen who executed a curious fantasia around it, mount(*d the hill ; and Ave were 
accompanied ly Hussein Khan, Avho desired to be tlu' last to shake hands with us. e 
reached the summit; the city, the lakes, and, deep in the A’alle3-, the Moti bungalow 
lay spread at our fec't ; and then Avith a last pressure of the hand of Hussein Khan, a last 
look at Bhopal, and all the memories of the past si.x months crowding on the memory 
— en route ! The horses started at a gallop, and our train descended toAvards the plains 
of Mahva. 
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N sooin^ us arrive in the sumptuous equipage providiul lor us l)y llu' Mi'gimu tlie 
first words of Major Willoughby Osborne Avere, ‘‘Why, you cann*)t be tliinking 
of traA^elling in that frail vehicle?” “Yes, eertaiidy,” 1 aiisvveia'd ; “I am 
very comfortable in it, and mean to remain in it as long I as ]»ossibly can/’ “ Well,” 
rcduriiod he, “youAvill not go very far. You do not know, i)erhaps, that at this time of 
the year the rich lu'avy soil of MahA^a is so saturated and softencMl by the rains that tin? 
(‘lephants and camels cannot jiass OA'or it. For the same reason your cai*riage, liglit as it 
may be, Avill be embedded in the mud at the A'ery first stage. You Avill not liavi' gone 
five miles before you will be obliged to come l>ack. The evil Avould be h*ss if you wcu-e 
going on a regularly tracc'd route; but, Avith tlic^ itinerary you have indicated to im^, you 
have many miles to accomplish Avithout (non a patliAvay for carts ; you Avill have to go 
straight across country; you AAdll Iuiac to pass more than twenty nullahs and Iavo largii 
riA'ors, and cross an almost impracticable didilo in the hills of Xursingurh. It Avill be 
impossible for you to get through it all I” “Well, that remains to bcj proA'ed. Th(' 
carriage is light, solid, and cajiable of resisting more than one jolting. T have people Avitli 
mo. I am determined to mak(* the attempt.” 

After a day passed Avith our kind hosts, avIio end('avoured to detain me until tin? roads 
had become j)racticablo, T consulted my inaj), and dispatclied my servants to the village of 
KoundAA'ah, eleven miles north of Sehore. The next morning, November 3rd, we got 
into our carriage, and, bidding a last farewell to our friends, Avere soon carried on at the full 
speed of our four horses. 

For a distance of five or six miles we had a fine road, Avhich serves as a promenade for 
the inhabitants of Sehore, and Avhirled onwards at a splendid pace. It Avas a iicav and 
j>leasant sensation for us to sec the beautiful, Avell-cultivated plains spreading before us, 
intorsj)ersed with magnificent clusters of trees shading pretty villages Avith their tiled roofs: 
but suddenly the fine road broke off abruptly, ami avo found a freshly dug field before us ; 
Avhich our horses bravely encountered ; and, Avhen avo had surmounted this first difRciilty, 
Ave arrived at a tolerable pathway. A short distance farther on, hoAvever, a fresh difficulty 
uAvaitt'd us. This time the obstacle seemed insurmountable ; it Avas a nullah, a sort of 
torrent, deeply embanked betAveen clayey perpendicular sides. Should avcj huA^c to abandon 
the carriage, and verify the Major’s prognostications ? My horsemen soon decided to the 
contrary, for they galloped towards a hamlet, the houses of which were visible thiough the 
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trees, and wo saw them returning, bringing with them about forty robust villagers. The 
horses were taken out, and we crossed the nullah on their hacks, while the carriage 
was dragged by the villagers. 

Once more we seated ourselves in our equipage, and after half an hour’s gallop, accom- 
panied by fearful jolting, our horses stopped before our tent, the larg(> conical top of which 
rose at the foot of a magnificent fig-tree. On the opposite side of a murmuring stream 
were grouped the hous<!a of the litthi town of Koundwah, whose thanadar funiishod us with 
evciything necessary for ourselves and for our numerous suite. 

Xovember 4///.— -Wo left Koundwah very early in the moi’iiing, in our caleche, accom- 
panied by our servants and baggage. The road, if sueh a term can be applied to a wretched 
pathway, was in a pitiable state; ; and at nine o’clock we reached the banks of the Parbutti, 
which at this point w'as too deep and the current too rapid for us to think of crossing the 
ford w ith our carriage ; we were therefore comiK'lled te; seek assistance from the inhabitants 
of a neighbouring village, wiio hastened to our aid, bringing wdth them about thirty gurhas, 
the light spherical pitchei-s which the w'oinen use to fetch water from the spziug. These 
gurhas were coupled togetln'r, and solidly attached to poles in such a manner that their 
orifices w’ere uppermost ; and the men, ('iitering into the water, made a sort of raft of it, on 
which they phnaal the carriage', in w'hieh tlu'y invited ns to seat oiu’selves; and in this 
manner, pushed forwards by tin; arms of those good people, our vehich; glided smoothly over 
the water, and reachcil the opposite shore. The eoustx-uction of the raft, and the pas,sagi> of 
the river, did not take more than half an hour. 

At eleven o’clock wc; arrived without further hindrance at tin; village of Ivonrawar, 
where wo pitched our tents in the middle of a grove of wild date-trees. Tlu'se date-trees, of 
a dwarf species, arc the soh' representatives of tlu' palm-tree family on the high jdateaux of 
(.'cntral India. They grow spontaneously on all dry soils, and randy attain a lu'ight of more 
than nine or ten feet. The fruit has but slight analogy with tin; date : it is floury and 
insipid, although the natives cai'efully gather it in. 'I'ln; sap is also collected, and produces 
a sort of sourish wine. 

Scarcely w'as our camp installed before the arrival of the I’rince of Xursingurh, son of 
the rajah whose ti'rritory Ave had entered upon crossing the Parbutti, Avas announced to 
us. The prince, being out «tn a hunting-excursion, professed a desire to profit by this 
(diance meeting to present us his salaams. I suspected, hoAvever, that he Avas sent to meet 
ns by his father, an old fanatic, Avho has a horror of Europeans. 1 advanced to meet the 
prince, a fine young man of proud and insolent appearance, and conducted him into our 
tent ; AA’lu'n, aftc'r the exchange of a foAV trifling civilities, the young Hajixoot conclud»‘d by 
asking me Avlu'ther Ave proposed honouring Nui’singnrh Avith a visit. On n'cc'iving an 
affirmative reply, ho tried to make me alter my intention by painting the kingdom and 
capital of his father in the darkest colours. To this T ansAvered that Ave Avx're iioav only a 
day’s march from Nursingurh, and therefore it would bo impossible for ns to go back; 
and I added that I proposx'd paying my respects to his father, the Maharajah, Avho must 
have been made. aAvaro of our coming through the English resideut at Sehore. Theri'upon, 
rising abruptly, he took leaA'o of us, and one of Tiiy servants heard him muttering, “ Those 
dogs shall never enter Nursingurh.” This AA’as the first time that sueh a reception aw'aited 
me on Indian territory, e.specially from the Bajjxoots. 

llreakfast-hour, however, had struck long ago ; and as the prince’s A'isit had prevented 
me from attending to our requh'ements, I dispatched my old bearer to the A'illage to beg 
the patel to send us some provisions and the forage we were in need of, enjoining him 
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particularly to mention that (^vcrythinf; brought to our camp sliouhl bo paid for. lu ten 
mluut<'s my messongor returned, with his clothes torn, and covered with hniises. He 
reported tliat on entering the village he found the prince seated on a hench at the door of 
the pfitel’s house, suiToundcd by about twenty ragged soldiers; and that ho approaclu'd 
the pAtel, who Avas standing lU'ar the prince, and, after saluting the latter, humbly i)rcsented 
my mpiest, — doiihtless loo humbly, fur the prince, rising, cried out, “ Go and tell your 
master that wo have nothing to do here with him or the like of him;” and, applying 
some coars(5 epithets to myself, added, “if he Avants provisions, let him come and fetch 
them himself, and it is I Avho Avill give them to him.” My poor hearer, not daring to bring 
me back this message, repeated his application; upon AAhich tAA'o of the prince’s folloAA'crs 
thri^AV themselvt's upon him, struck him, and pursued him Avith bloAVS of their scabbai’ds 
xintil he AA'as exit of the village. 

The insult Avas flagrant, and I could not alloAV such a provocation to pass unnoticed. I 
had only to make a sign, and my Hhoixalese soAA'ars, Avho had listx'iied Avith indignation to 
the bearer’s talc, Avere in the saddle in an instant, and Schaumburg and myself, mounting 
our horses, jxlaxfed ourselves at their lu'ad. Ihdbre starting, I begged them all to iisi* 
moderation, and, throAving the responsibility of Avhat might occur on the prince, I proceedexl 
in the direction of the village. In this maniur Ave reached the village*, but ibntul it 
deserted. Suddenly, however, a big man issued hastily from one of the honsx's, ami 
])ro8trated himself before my horse, “Oh! my good lord,” he cried, “I am the patel ; 
yon shall have everything you Avish, and Avithont paying either. The jxrince Avas no doidxt 
drunk, — forgive him ; but, on seeing yon arrive, he fled Avitli his servants.” I quieted the 
patel, telling him that aax* Avero only harmless truA'elh'rs, and required but one thing of him, 
Avhich Avas, that he should proA’ide us, at the ju-ices of the ba/aar, Avith the jmn isions avo 
A v<*re in need (»f. "Upon this the Avorthy man rose, still trembling, and, calling his servants, 
Avho had prudently hidden themst'lA'cs, ho soon collected the corn, forage, milk, and wood avo 
A vantc'd. If any one had seen us at that moment issuing from the village, escorting a troop 
of peasants laden Avith provisions of every description, Ave should certainly IniAe been tak(*n 
for a baud of marauders making their levies, ratlnsr than peaceable travellers returning from 
marketing. 

In the evx'iiiug avo receiA'cd the visit of the fat i)Af(‘l, Avho, by AA'ay of ingratiating 
himself, came to offer ns guides, and advised us to send on our servants and baggage the same 
evening towards Nursiugurh, so as to find them installed to-morroAV morning before our 
arrival. We iblloAved his advice, and, keeping only two horsemen Avith us, passed tlux 
night tolerably Avell in our caleche. 

Xoveinhir ofh . — Vrom Kourawad to Nursingurh it is scaretdy sixteen miles, but it would 
be impossible to fiml a mon; abominable road. At last, afttjr four honi*s of toil, reachexl 
the foot of the moxintaius behind Avhich the city of the Omut Ihijpoots is conceah'd ; and our 
astonishment may be imagined on finding our servants iwostrated Avifh fatigue, and on 
hearing that the gunh's givxai by the pAtel of KouraAvar had led them about all the night 
across the plain, and had left tlumi in the morning at a distance* of more than s(*v(*n miles 
from the road they should have taken. 

We Avended our Avay Avearily togeth(?r up the hill, Avhich is guardtxd at sev<*«*al points by 
half-ruined Avails ; and, on arriving at the summit, wo saAV the city at our fex't, lying in the 
hollow of a d(*licious valhxy, on the borders of a superb lake shaded by largo trees, in 
which Avere mirrored the many tow'crs of the royal chAteau croAvning the crest of a slight 
eminence. Shunning the inhospitable city, wo planted our tents on the opposite bank of 
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the lako, on tho vorgo of a superb forest ; but iinmodiatcly upon our an'ival wo received a 
visit from the dowan, who came with a supply of provisions for us, and to apologize for the 
bad reception w(5 had nud witli at Kourawar. According to his account, we had been the 
victims of a misunderstsinding ; having been mistaken, not for Europeans, but for noble 
Mussulmans of Bhopal, a coTintry with which Nursingurh Avas on very cool terms. I 
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accepted these explanations for what they were worth, but refused the invitation sent mo by 
the rajah to come to his palace. 

Nursingurh is one of the capital towns of OmutAvaiTii. Tho Omut Eajpoots, natives of 
Meywar, formerly followed the trade of camel-drivers, and, emigrating from Meywar in tho 
fifteenth century, established themselves in Malwa. It was only towards the period of the 
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(Iccliiio of tlio Mogul iwwcr that two of thoir cluofs matlc themselves independent and 
dividc'd the country between them ; the first, Mohun Sing, establishing himself at Ibijgurh ; 
the seeond, rursorum, at Nursingurh. The Omuts, till recently, held a very inferior 
rank among the llajjmot tribes; but, one of their rajahs having obtained tho hand of a 
princess of Oudeypoi'e, the alliance ennobled them, and they ai’o now considered as belonging 
to the higher caste. 

November ^th . — Our recent fatigues and disappointments entitling us to at least one 
day’s rest, we passed to-day on the banks of tho lake of Nursingurh, under the shade of the 
great tn'cs. The u'eathcr is deliciously cool; Ave are entering upon that mild Tndiati 
Avinter Avhich is AV'ithout doiibt the finest spring that reigns in any quarter of the 
globe. 

During the day one of our elejdiants atforded us the occasion for an exciting chase. 
His mahout having taken him down to bathe in the lake, the intelligent animal profited by 
the o]>port unify to get loose, and, after ridding himself of his driver, indulged himself 
in the Avildest gambols, plunging and executing tumbles Avorthy of a ])orpoiso ; but, AA'hen 
it was time for him to return to land, tin? animal turned a deaf ear to all e.xhortations, 
and the men AA’ere obliged to get boats, and go in pursuit of him. It Avas only after an 
hour’s chas(5 that they sueecedod in driving him back towards the bank, Avhere he landed 
at last. Instantly tlu^ mahout’s son, a boy of eight, came from behind a tree avIkwc 
he Avas hidden, and seized tho elephant by the tail. Feeling himself caught, the enormous 
boast remained motionless, and patiently UAVaited the arriA'al of his mahout, AAdio brought 
him back to our camp, after administering to him the merited correction. 

November 7 fb. — We h'ft the inhospitable valh^y in the course of tho morning, our roail 
lying across the mountains Asliich overlook it towards the north ; and our horses climb(!d 
the r(tcks like) goats, dragging after tlu'm our carriage, Avhieh every moment threatened to 
be smashed to pieces. 

The plain only gave us crevices and quagmires in exchange for tho rocks; but avc 
coidd already sight Diour.i in the distance, Avhere avc consoled oursclA’cs that avo should find 
the English roads again, and be at the end of our troubles. Dut that Avas not to be yet ; for 
at the moment a sinister noise Avas heanl ; our axletree had just brokc'U ; and lo ! avc 
had foundered in vicAV of the harbour, ’faking out tho horses, and mounting astride them, 
we reached Ilioura in pitiable plight. 

liUckily for us, Bioura Avas a little toAvn where civilization is represented by a post and 
tclegr.qdi office, the director of Avhich, a baboo of Bengal, seeing us pass by on our 
harnessed horses, hastenc<l to offer us his services. All avc asked of him was a AvhcelAATight 
and a bungaloAV. He promised us the one, and pointed out to us the other, near AV'hich we 
found our suite already installed. 

November 9//<. — Our carriage haA'iiig been more or less Avell repaired during the course 
of yesterday, avo started afresh on our journey, and this time saAV a fine road winding on 
before us, Avhich, coming southwards from Bombay, goes on northwards towards Agra. 
It Avas the south-AA'cst bninch of the famous Grand Trunk lload, Avhich places Calcutta in 
commimication Avith tho different presidencies ; and I may now therefore congratulate myself 
on my obstinacy, for Ave shall roll along to Gwalior like real pachas. 

Having set out at eight o’clock, wo traA'clled for ten miles over a slightly undulated 
country dotted with villages and cultivation, and halted to take breakfast at a small 
bungaloAA', picturesquely situated on the banks of the Goraperchar. Tho English were 
engaged in building a very fine bridge over this pretty river, which though of inconsiderable 
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width, and at the i)rcsont moment dwindled to the size of a poor stream, rises during the 
rainy season to a breadth of ninety feet, and interrupts all communication. 

Our servants having preceded us in the morning, avo found breakfast ready prepared 
at the bungaloAv; and, after the repast, our suite set out again on their march, while, to 
give them time to reach the evening stage before us, wo passed the aftemoon taking our 
siesta and in hunting the wild ducks of the Gonii)erchar. At four o’clock we got into our 
carriage, and crossed the river at the ford. A few miles farther on, the road Avound among 
beautiful hills, behind Avhich av(? came again upon fine cultivalcsl plains, studded with 
clusters of fruit trees, and broken by little wood(!d eminences of a most incturesque 
appearance; and near the village of Jlinagaum avc perceived our camp installed romid a 
little bungalow, situate on the summit of a little mount. On alighting Ave found our dinner 
ready serA'cd ; Avhich drcAV from Schaumburg, on taking his place at the table, the observa- 
tion that this Avas the real Avay to travel. 

November lOM. — After llinagaum, avc passed through a Avoodtid and hilly country, halting 
to take breakfast, as yesterday, in a bungaloAV Avhich stands on the banks of the Parbutti. 
'Phis river, the same avc crossed some days ago, is Avide and deep at this point, but a ferry- 
boat Avhich connects the tAvo banks allowed us to pass Avithout obstacle. In the evening aa’c 
encamped at the bungaloAV of Hawaii, near the village of that name; at the distance of a 
fcAV miles from Avhich stands a high rock, eroAvned by the ramparts and ruined palaces of 
Uagooghur, the ancient capital of the liajpoot kings of Kytclnvara, celebrated for its heroic 
resistance to DoAvlut Kao Scindia. KytcliAA'ara, Avhich comprises all the surrounding districts, 
forms part of the kingdom of Scindia. 

November llt/i. — From lIuAV’aii to Ilhot&ili avc had a inarch of tAvcnty miles, broken, 
as on the preceding days, by a halt at a bungaloAv situated half-Avay on the road, and Avhich 
happens, strangely enough, to lie us before on the banks of a river, the ChoAvpett, Avhich avc 
aftcrAvards had to cross. 

November 12///. — Wo left Khotuah early in the morning, with sharp cold. The country, 
which had not ceased rising since aa’o left llioura, became more and more Avild and hilly. 
Dense jungles, covering hills which t'ach moment become higher and more jagged, 
succeeded to the cultiv'atcd lands. The road AA'ound at the bottom of ravines, climbing 
and descending extremely steep declivities, which our horses had more reason to complain 
of than ourselves, for during the Avh<»lc time av'c looked doAVu upon a lovely panorama of 
wooded defiles, peaks, and rounded heights losing themselves in the already distant plains 
of Kytchwara. While crossing one of these passes, avc had an unplcasiint encounter. A 
magnificent royal tiger, doubtless roused from his slumbers by the noise of our wheels, 
rushed across our path witliin a feAV yards of our horses, who, at this apparition, set off in a 
wild jmd perilous gallop, Avhich wo succeeded in stopping Avdth much difficulty. These 
forests are, in fact, overrun with wild animals of every description, chiefly tigers, who 
have by degrees driA'cn away the fcAV inhabitants. 

On issuing from tho mountains, we entered upon a fine, well-cultivated plain; in tho 
midst of which, surrounded by gardens, lies Goonuh, a small but important town, head 
quarters of one of tho soubahs of Scindia, and the station of an English regiment. 

November 13M. — ^Ton miles from Goonuh, wo stopped at tho bungaloAV of Bahdowra, 
situated at tho foot of a picturesque fortlet, tho residence of a Eajpoot Thakour, a 
tributary of Scindia. On tho other side of tho hill lies tho town, which is of moan appear- 
ance, and surrounded by very dilapidated walls. 

Tho Thakour, having heard from one of the soldiers of our escort that wo had been the 
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f^uosts of the Mnharana of Oudeyporo, came to iircsent his respects to us at the bungaloAV. 
He was an amiable old man, full of intelligence, and aoq^uainted Avith all the historical 
legends of the proA’ince. 

The sjimo cA'ening atc continued our journey as far as the bungaloAV of Ilatclpore, Avhich 
Ave found occAipied by the officers of the 2rith regiment of infantry, on their road to 
Abyssinia to caiTy on tin? Avar against Theodore; and these gentlemen, informed by our 
seiTants of our position, invited us to dine AA'ith them, and made ns pass an evening as 
delightful as it Avas unexpected. 

November If) /A. — Yesterday and to-day haAC been taken up in crossing monotonous 
I)lains, to reach Siprithe, chief toAvn of a soubah of Scindia, and one of gi-eat antiquity, 
surrounded (as by a belt) Avith magnitieent mins of a fine style, denoting its ancient 
splendour. 1 could no longer retain the escort iwovided for me by the Ueguui Avithout 
taking undue advantage of her courtesy. We Avero now a long Avay from llhopal, and 
only sixty-five miles from Gwalior. 1 b(‘gim, therefore, to cast about for some other 
local moans of conveyance for continuing my journey; and, although the only resources 
Avhich Sipri could offer Avcrc a chopaya for myself and my servants, and a cart for my 
baggage, I resolved on sending back the Bhopalese escort next day. It AA’as not Avithout 
hesitation, hoAA'Cver, that 1 made this decision. The reader may remember my unhappy 
(‘xpcrience of that instrument of torture called a chopaya ; and I feared the violent contrast 
that would ensue upon leaving our comfortable calechc. IIoAVOver, we should luiA'c to face 
the difficulty at last; and the traA’^eller in India should be philosophical enough to get used 
to these sudden changes of fortune. This evening, therefore, I took leave of my good 
companions from llhopal, of whom I can speak only in praise since my <leparture thence. 

Novanher IC///. — When our chopaya anived before the bungaloAV, absolutely the A'ehicle 
did not look amiss ; and Avith its body painted sky blue and ornamented Avith flowers and 
grotesque divinities, and its little sculptured colunuis, it Avould not bo out of place in a 
museum. Its team of large Avhitc oxen, harnessed with red cloths, also gave it a vague 
resemblance to the chariot Avhich, according to the legend, carried our rois faineants over 
the streets of Paris ; but let me confess that, quite insensible to all its picturesque exterior, 
Ave busied ourselves principally in arranging the interior, and padding it comfortably. The? 
body of the carriage eight feet in length, and about five in width, was figuratively divided 
into two parts, the hinder section, stuffed with mattresses and cushions, forming a A'ast bed, 
on which we should be able to sleep comfortably enough. This AA'as the bedroom; while 
the fore part, in which were placed a table firmly strapped, our guns and instruments, and 
two straw casy-chairs, with a sea-lantcm hanging from the roof, formed the sitting-room. 

These preparations occupied the whole of the day; and, as Ave intended travelling 
night and day without stopping, we got into our chopaya at nightfall and loft Sipri. 

November 11 th . — The night has been comfortable in spite of the jolting; and, roused 
by the first streaks of dawn, I left my ambulating bed-chamber. Om- oxen at that 
moment were slowly mounting a difficult ascent which winds over low hills covered with 
jungle; and on all sides echoed the merry calls of the partridges, who, planted in the 
middle of the road, seem to care but little about our approach. I brought down some of 
the too-confiding birds, as well as a species of large bustard, which I surprised quietly 
nibbling the grass in a hollow ; and this game provided us with our breakfast, which we 
stopped to prepare and eat in the little deserted bungalow of Garaghfit, situated in the 
midst of a scenery as naked and desolate as could possibly bo imagined. During the short 
halt, omr oxen ate their provender of millet straw, after which we continued our journey. 
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If it wore not for tho slowness with which wo progress, this mode of travelling 
would not be without its charm. The oxcm go on their slow pace of about two miles 
an hour, and the shouts and imprecations of our driver have no effect in making them 
alter it. Still, when we have to descend a hill, the animals, propelled by the heavy 
vehicle, take to a gallop, and the machine slides down with a rapidity all tho more 
disquieting as the bottom of the road is always broken by some little torrent which 
runs bubbling under a slight foot-bridge. During this time we follow the carnage on foot, 
Avith pipes between our teeth, and guns on our shoulders. 

Tho weather was cool and dry, and tho exercise far from being disagreeable, as avc 
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amused ourselves from time to time by pursuing an antelope or some curious bird. 
Another amusement consisted in counting the milestones Ave passed, and calculating tho 
rapidity or rather the sloAvness of our journey. 

Towards evening the landscape resumed a certain beauty ; tho, variations of the ground 
began to get accentuated ; and avo soon entered upon some A^ery pretty mountains, crossed 
by tho river Chota Parbatti, a small tributary of tlie Sindh IJoimdela; Avhich near 
tho bungalow of Mohana, where we halted to dine, plunges over the rocks, forming two 
or three fine cascades. 

At tho dftk bungalow, avo mot with civilisation again in the form of a good bed 
and a tolerable cuisine; and these appreciable advantages induced us to give ear to tho 
advice of tho khansamah of the place, Avho, liearing our complaints, persuaded us to let 
our servants continue their journey Avith tho ehopaya and the baggage, and to travel 
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oui'solvcs by tho mail, which would pass the next morning, thus permitting us to have a 
good night’s rest in bed, and reach Gwalior in a few hours. Tho post-office agent, Avlio 
resides near the bungjdow, leading ns to believe that avc should bo able to get places in 
tho A'ehicle, T accepted tho proposal of the khansamah, and we remained at Mohana. 

Mvember 18///. — “Here is the post, gentlemen!” cried out the peon, early in the’ 
nioi’ning^ and scarcely Avere we out of our rooms Avheii wo suav a curious-looking team 
of four horses down the road, galloping at full speed, and drawing behind them a light 
box painted rwl, perched on two immense wheels, and executing the most fantastic 
springs, as though a spirit of emulation possessed it to ris/^ oA'or the horses’ heads. In 
a twinkling the cart was before us, the horses biken out, and fresh ones brought and put 
to. “ Quick, gentlemen 1 ” exclaimed the courier, a tall, meagre, bony Indian, wrapped 
in an old red cloth tunie, Avhich left his long, thin, naked legs exposed. I inounted 
beside him, and Schaumburg sat behind on tho other half of tho box. “ Hold tight I ” 
Avas the policy. I clung to the sides, and Ave Averc off, tearing along at full speed, hurried 
away by tho furious gallop of our horses, AA'ho seemed to Inna' run Avild. Tho cart 
sprang ; it leaped ; it seemed to im? e\’ery moment that I Avas going to fly into tin? air. 

I wanted to speak, biit it Avas impossible to oi)en my mouth. The Indian, impassibh‘, 
and almost upright on his seat, shoAvered his Avhip about the horses. Ascents, descents, 
naiTOW bridges, all were passed in this giddying and tumultuous gallop. I could scarcely 
OA'^en glance at the country ; piles of bare grey rocks, Avhere iK'ither a tree nor a house Avas 
to be seen. 

At last we reached a relay, and I piofited by this moment of respite to ask if ho 
intended going on alu'uys at the same psme. “ Hurra Sahib ka hookum ! ” ho replied ; 

“ it is tho order.” My question aa'us cerfjiinly absurd, for the post cannot go slowly : 
but in India it travels more than rapidly; it goes at a mad pace. Every day horses 
and couriers break doAvn, but what of that? The letters must arrive; another courier 
picks up tho dispatches, and continues the journey. 

Off wc went again, passing soA'cral relays in tin? same manner. I felt I could not 
endui-c the torture much longer; tho shocks and the joltings were so violent that I 
could not hold my pipe in my mouth. At one of the descents wc Avcrc galloping 
doAvn at furious speed, wo perceive some carriages before us obstnicting the road. Tho 
courier contented himself with blowing twice on his trumpet; and tho carriages had 
bart?ly moved out of the way before we went by, grazing them as wo passed. I 
recognised our chopaya. “ Stop ! ” I said to the courier, “ I Avill ged doAvn ; ” but ho 
answered that “tho post only stops at the relays.” How much did I then regret tho 
snug chopaya, padded Avith comfortable mattresses, and the sIoav pace of our oxen 1 It 
was indeed a case in which we may say wc had shifted from Clharybdis to Scylla. 

At the next relay they announced that wc Avere only six miles distant from Gwalior, 
which is hidden by the hills seen towards the north. I acquired patience from tho 
infoiTnation ; and soon, in fact, from the top of a declivity we suddenly came in sight of 
the pretty Lnshkar lying at the bottom of tho valley, with its glittering palaces, green 
gardens, and ancient fortress proudly oroAvning the rock. It was ton months since we 
hud left it, and it seemed like meeting an old inend. 

At last our sufferings terminated. Our horses were brought to before the travellers’ 
bungalow ; and wo got down bruised, worn out, and bent double, and voAved that we should 
ncv(‘r again bo caught tearing along Indian roads on a mail-cart. 
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OWAUOK. 

The Camp nt the foot of the Fort. — Morar. — The Fooll Bi'igh. — Durhar of Scindiu. — Miirriago of the Kiiig'H 
Daughter . — K Glance Dnekwarde. — The Dak-ghari. — Agra. 



r may be rt'membored that in <ho month of January \rc Jiad merely pa.ssed through 
Gwalior, devoting a few days only to the exploration of its celebrated fortress ; 
fj> but as this A'isit was to be the last, I resolved to prolong it suflScicntly to be 
able again to examine carefully all its magniheent monuments, and to study a little more 
closely the court of Scindia, which I had barely glanced at. 

In order to pursue my studies quite freely, the day after our arrival I left the dak 
bungalow, and came and established my camp on the banks of the Sawnnrika, which 
winds throiigli the old city, passing along the eastern side of the rock on which the fortress 
stands. It would have been difficult to find a grander or more picture^xxc spot. In 
front of oxir tent, and separated from us by the deep bed of the river, lay the citj’, with 
its two large minarets, its ancient edifices, and its gardens surrounding the base of the 
rock — a superb pedestal 300 feet in height, crow'ued with temples and palaces ; while in 
our rear extended a fertile plain, slightly undulated, and crossed in eveiy direction by 
long lines of trees. 


I shall not speak again of the wonders of the citadel, having already condensed the 
result of my previous labours at Gwalior. A few days after our arriv'al, I paid a visit 
to tho English resident at Morar, who had succeeded Major Hutchinson since the month 
of January. This officer, who received xis with the same kindness as his predecessor, 
informed me that the Maharajah was then at Agra, but that ho w'ould present us to him 
on his return, for I was anxious to thank tho prince for the service he had rendered 
us in supplying an escort as far as Punnah. 

Meanwhile Colonel Meade, the Governor-General’s Agent for Central India, arrived 
at Morar. It xvill doubtless be remembered that it was to this distinguished English 
officer that wo owed the kind reception which had greeted us throughout our journey. 
Circumstances had prevented me hitherto from making his acquaintance ; I hastened 
therefore to profit by this opportunity to express my sincere gratitude to him. 

His arrival in tho little colony of Morar was the signal for ffitos, to which we were 
kindly invited; and, as our camp at tho foot of the fortress was becoming somewhat 
uncomfortable from the tolerably sharp cold at nights, his Highness’s vukeel placed the 
little palace of Fooll Bfigh at our disposal; a charming residence buried in the midst of 
orange-trees, where wo immediately installed ourselves. In its vicinity stood a very fine 
monument which had escaped me at tho time of our first visit, an elegant mausoleum of 
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tho lyfogiil period, covering the allies of the «igo Mohammed Ghoso, one of the favourite 
counsellors of the Emperor Akhar; and close at hand also Avas a ralhcT tine ruined mosque, 
tho courtyard of which Avas croAvded Avith curious tombs; om^ of these containing tho 
remains of a celebrated singer, Taii-Sciii, and being shaded by a niin, the leaves of Avhich, 
according to popular belief, liaA'o the property of giving voice. 

Th(i state dinners, the balls and fetes of cA cry description, giA^en at !Morar by the 
Eiu’opcan society AA'crc things Ave had long been deprived of; so that it Avas Avith some 
difficulty that I succeeded in finding my dress-coat, much creased and faded, at the bottom 
of one of my trunks, Avhich alt tlio skill of a nath'o tailor could scarcely make presentable. 
MoreoA'er, my felt helmet contrasted awkAvardly Avith this dress — the eminently distinctive 
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emblem of civilisation. Still these small details did not prevent ns from participating in 
all tho fetes, nor even from forgetting that time was passing and wo were still in 
Gwalior. 

We had at last, however, made up our minds to start, Avhen, on the Cth December, his 
TTighness returned to Gwalior, and we were presented to him tho next day by Colonel Daly. 

Accordingly, in the afternoon of the 10th we mounted an elephant, and proceeded to 
the old palace. Tho streets wore thronged with a noisy crowd in lioliday attire, come 
to share in the largesses that were to bo distributed at the ceremony of tho marriage of 
th(^ Maharajah’s daughter; and in their midst might be seen, passing and repassing, tho 
gala rutin^ covered with bright draperies, and drawn by fine Avhito oxen with gilded horns ; 
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numberless elephants sounding tlicir groat bronze bells ; anil cavalcades of nobles and high 
functionaries. 

From the level of the great terrace of the palace, wlna’c all the ladies and the officers 
of the camp of Morar, including C*olonel Meade and the other representatives of the 
English Ooverniuent, were assembled, we enjoyed a must picturesque spectacle. The 
horsemen of the Iluzrut Paga — the royal guard — were drawn up in line, and restrained 
the crowds who pressed towards the palace courtyard to witness the passage of the high 
dignitaries. These last arrived dressed in their richest aj)parel ; the nobles and officers 
on horseback, covered with diamonds, rich armoiu*, and valuable tiibrics, caracoling on their 
plumed and lianiesscd coursers, and surrounded by their squires and men-at-arms ; and the 
ministers and officers of state, heavy and corpulent, dressed in white muslin, and turbaned 
with red, seated in splendid palanquins, wherein they reclined with all the ease and dignity 
becoming such eminent personages. 

The Erahmins had decided that the religious ceremony was not to commence until 
the sun had reached to within three fingers’ breadth distance from the summit of the 
mountains bounding tlie horizon to the west; and a little before this solemn moment arrived 
the bridgroom’s cortege ajipcared on the S(£uaro in the midst of the acclamations of the 
multitude. The young man, a prince of the royal house of Scindia, was seated, blazing 
with gold and precious stones, in a houdali of the shape of a temple with gilded domes 
and pillars, borne by an elephant of gigantic size, also co\'ored with a dazzling i)rofusion 
of valuable fabrics, illumes, and ornaments of precious metals ; and a noble, mounted on the 
croup of the elephant, waved a hand-screen of peacocks’ feathers, issuing from a golden 
handle incrusted with precious stones, above the young prince’s head. Behind this group, 
worthy of the fairy-like descriptions of the Arabian Nights,’’ came the elephants carrying 
the Brahmins, chanting the sacred liymns with hands raised towards heaven. Then followed 
the servants, bearing on their shoulders large gilded woodi'u cases surmounted by bouquets 
of artificial flowers, containing, or supposed to contain, the inestimable treasures composing 
the young princess’s wedding gifts. 

And now, one of the vukeels of the palace coming to solicit our attendance at the 
celebration of the religious ceremony, we descended into one of the inner courts, which was 
covered over by a vast tent and filled by a close crowd of Brahmins, naked to the 
waist, and displaying on their broad, largo abdomens tlu^ sacred triple cord. All these 
priests shouted like madmen, and only paused at intervals to fling into the midst of 
the hall where the bridal couple were seated a regular hailstorm of grains of wheat, 
millet, and rice. This style of benediction is not without its originality and its mystic 
meaning; the bread, represented by the grains of wheat, being as indispensable to man 
as the water employed in our religious ceremonies. By freely elbowing the crowd, we 
managed to clear a way through it, and to reach the king, who was standing in a corner 
of the courtyard, looking less gloomy and careworn than at our last interview. 

There was a moment’s pause ; and an old Brahmin recited in a nasal voice the verses 
of the Shastras relating to marriage ; whereupon all the spectators uttered a great shout, 
applauding loudly, and the marriage was concluded. 

Wo were then conducted towards the young couple, whom the crowd had prevented us 
from seeing before. They were both seated on an Indian throne of red velvet. The prince, 
about sixteen years of age, glittered with diamonds, and wore above his turban a sort of 
diadem in gold ; and as for the princess, a child of ten, she was so completely enveloped 
in stuffs of cloth of gold, her head, nose, and ears bore such a profusion of jewels, ^t 
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it was scarcely possible to distinguish her delieiitc little brown face and large, timid, 
Mack eyes. 

After making oiir salaams to the young couple, wo returned to the terrace, where a 
sumptuous collation was prepared for us, served up in one of the kiosks ; and we 
subsequently witnessed a nautch, whieh was followed by grand fireworks. Then the first 
minister distributed the pan and rosewater to us in j^erson, placed thick chains of jessamine 
and roses round our necks ; and wo returned ea(Ji to our respective dwellings. 

Two days after this ceremony, we went for a battm? in the mountains round about 

Gwalior with Ocncinl C and some officers. The chief object of* this excursion was to 

kill some panthers which had for some time past signalised themsedves by lludr depredations. 
We succeeded, it is true, in dispatching two of these terrible animals, and that only after 
a combat which might have been fatal to one of us ; but the principal result of our 
hunting expedition was a considerable number of jungle fowl, paharlcchr^ and some 
very fine antelopes. 

Ecturned to Gwalior, wo were at last about to start on our journey ; but Christmas-day 
— the day so dear to the English — was approaching ; and they used this as an inducement 
to detain us. It would be so pleasant, they said, to assemble once more, after so many 
years, at this family festival round a good table, at which the Homeric plum-pudding 
would appear deckc'd with a branch of real misletoe seiif direct from England for the 
occasion. We allowed ourselves to be tempted by these dazzling visions, and remained; 
with the inward resolve, however, to start without fail on the 27th. If my readers should 
feel surprised at our inactivity, I must beg them to recollect that at the very beginning 
of this nanutivc I said to them, I am not one of those travellers who gallop through a 
country as though urged onwards by some mysterious spur; who, always hurried, see 
nothing, and who, when arrived at tlu‘ir jouriu'y’s end, themselves wonder what could have 
been tlie cause of their haste. If three years are not sufficient for me to visit India, I 
will dtjvotc four or even five years to it; but at least I shall have seen something.” 
Four years have in fact passed, and I am not yet at the end of my task ; but the most 
difficult i)art is accomplished. If the reader will refer to the map of Central India lie 
will see that, having started from Gwalior and returned to the same spot, I have, during tlio 
last year, traced out a complete circle, which has earned us through regions which no 
traveller had described before me. Thus have passed over in succession the whole of 
the Deccan, Goojerat, Eajpootana, and finally Central India, properly so called ; and wo now 
have remaining before us all the vast northern region, which, enclosed between the superb 
slopes of the Himalayas and the first spurs of the Vindhyas, forms that magnificent valley 
of the Ganges, Hindostan, or the land of the Hindoos, the cradle of the most ancient 
civilisation of the world, and even at the j)rcseiit day the most densely populated and the 
most thoroughly cultivated part of the globe. 

But here we shall bo able to abandon the camel and the elephant for the locomotive, 
and, in the capacity of tourists, to complete a journey whieh until now has offered us all 
the difficulties and all the attractions of an exjiloring expedition. 

Civilisation, however, in the form of the railway, has not yet reached Gwalior. This 
wo should find at Agra ; and as we had already passed over part of this road, whieh is 
not very picturesque, I was anxious to get over the interval as quickly as possible. Of 
(course there could bo no question now of a chopaya, even with camels, or of a mail-cart. 
I still had too vivid a recollection of my first experience of these improved means of 
transport. It remained for us to make trial of the dak-ghari, a sort of post-chaise very 
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popular in Ilindostan. It is a sort of square coach, drawn by two thin hacks, which the 
post has to renew every six miles. One j^erson can install himself in it pretty comfortably, 
and two may even sleep in it commodiously. The dak-ghari, therefore, I adopted, and 
hired two carts for our servants and baggage. 

After taking leave of all our pleasant hosts at Morar, we started from our palace of 
Fooll Ilagh at ten o’clock in the morning of the 27th December, and at the outset were 
convinced that our horses, Avhieh were guaranteed by the post to do ten miles an hour, 
could accomplish only five or six at the utmost. The day passed monotonously along 
the bare and desolate road, shaded only by very slender telegraph-posts ; yet, when I saw 
Norabad and its ancient bridge, Changda, our encampment of last January, and, finally, the 
superb Chumbul, which wo crossed by a bridge of boats, during a magnificent sunset, I 
regarded them as old acquaintances. There is, perhaps, as great a charm for the traveller 
in revisiting places he has once passed through, and which so arc sui’rounded by a thousand 
souvenirs, as in exploring unknown horizons. 

We put up for the night at the bungalow of Dholepore. I immediately sent our salaams 
to the JMaharajah, and received in return a visit from our good friend the dewan Gungadhar 
Eao, who Avas deputed by the prince to invite us to spend a few days at Dholepore. Of 
course I did not comply with this very kind invitation, which proved at least that our 
first stay had loft no unpleasing memories ; and, after a good night’s rest, wo started 
again in our coach, at six o’clock in the morning. 

After halting for breakfast at Mannia, we continued our journey across those monotonous 
plains, enlivened by scarcely a single tree. At last, about midday, av'o saw an ivory globe 
shining like a star appear on the horizon, Avhich Ave saluted as the cupola of the Taj, 
from Avhich, according to our driver, Ave Avcrc still eight miles distant ; and Avithin an 
hour Ave Avere galloping through the streets of Agra, where Ave pulled uj) at the bungalow 
of our good friends the G , Avho were all assembled in the verandah to welcome us. 
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Y first concern on arriving at Agra was to pay a visit to tlio Taj. I think 
I was this time even more impressed than before by the imjiosing grandeur 
of the wonderful monument; and, as several matters of business detained mo 
in the town for a week, I resolved to come and stay at the Taj. The English have 
arranged a series of apartments in one of the annexed parts of the mausoleum, which 
arc placed at the service of tmvellers on their application being sent in to the commissioner 
of the i»rovinco. In the course of the day, on the 31st December, wc entered our new 
habitation ; and, when the gates of the garden were closed to the public at four o’clock, 
we were the sole proprietors of this faii-y-liko comer of the universe. 

After having been accustomed for years past to tread the marble flooi's of the Indian 
palaces, I experienced a strange sensation on finding myself alone in the midst of this 
accumulation of treasures. It seemed as though our presence hero was a profanation. 
What would that proud Emiircss of India, tlw! great Mumtazee-iMahal, have said if she could 
have risen from beneath the tomb whose incomparable magnificence had been ordained 
ivith her last breath, and liave seen the very temicc of the mausoleum occupied by two 
curiously attired men, speaking a strange tongue, seated in long rocking-chaii’s, and 
drinking from lai'gc glasses the licpior abhorred by the prophet ? 

The two men were Schaumburg and myself ; night had fallen, and wo had come to seat 
ourselves on the edge of the terrace overlooking the Jnmua ; and the two glasses, the sight 
of which would have shocked poor Mumtazee, had been filled in honour of that moment 
which no traveller can witness the apiiroach of without emotion — the close of one year and 
the beginning of another. When once he has become inured to a wandering and adventurous 
life, it is this day alone of all the year which conjures up before him the picture of his 
distant home, his family and country, and the dear friends from ivliom so many wide 
horizons sejiaratc him. But how strong and how vivid tho picture appears ! IIow the old 
memories come crowding one upon another ! How the heart sinks, and tho courage begins 
to fail ! Tears force their way to the eyes and roll down in silent streams. It is tho 
traveller’s otfering to his native land, and to all the dear absent ones. 

I shall always remember these last hours of the year 1807, and tho first hours of 1868. 
Schaumburg and I had remained seated on the terrace absorbed in a silent reverie, from 
whidi wc were roused only for an instant at midnight by the arrival of our senmnts bringing 
IIS an enormous bouquet, with their good wishes. At our feet rolled tho silver waters 
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of the Jumna, in the broad still surface of which the sky mirrored its thousands of glittering 
stars ; and behind us, beside us, above us, towered the Taj, a mystic monument of love, 
displaying its immaculate whiteness beneath the pale light of the radiant planets. Not 
a sound disturbed our solitude, excepting Avhen a slight breeze blowing across the river 
bore to us at intervals the echoes of an English orchestra celebrating the beginning of 
the new year at some mess-table, or the sad and monotonous sounds of the brass cymbals 
of a small encampment of bayaderes lying on the banks. We continued silent and thoughtful, 
half inebriated by the sublime spectacle and by the perfume of th(^ jessamine and the 
orange and the wilderness of flowers which surrounded us. At last, at three o’clock in 
the morning, still silent, we regained our rooms. But every one who has travelled widely 
and for a long period, far from what we call civilised countries, knows as well as I do that 
the true traveller, ho who believes in and desires to accomplish a useful task, neither 
can nor should giv'c more than a few bri(‘f monumts to feelings and reminiscences ; and 
therefore, by the advent of morning, we had already shaken off our reveries, and were 
discussing more eagerly than ever about the road wo were going to take, not in the direction 
of France, but still farther onwards towards the north of India. 

Our lirst destination was to be Delhi; and I decided that for our journey thither wo 
should not avail ourselves of the railway at least as far as Aligurh, but follow the old road, 
which would enable us to visit Secuudra again, and sec the holy Muttra and the places 
surrounding it, which have been rendered famous by Krishna. 

In the course of the morning, while walking among the ruins of palaces which adorn 
the banks of the Jumna below the Taj, I witnessed a strange and touching scene. I was 
about to descend one of those ghats, or great stone staircases which lead to the river, 
when a plaintive song, interrupted by sobs, struck my ear. I approached softly, and, 
hiding myself completely behind a tree, saw an old and j)oorly clad Avoman sobbing, with 
her face hidden in Ikt Iiands, seated 011 the steps of red sandstone. At the foot of the 
staircase, on the brink of the water, stood tAVO young Hindoo girls, one of them naked to 
the Avaist, standing upright Avith her anus raised to heaA'cn, and singing in a strangely 
plaintive tone one of those cradle songs Avitli AAhich Indian mothers lull their infants 
to sleep. As she sang, she took floAvers from a basket, and let the bright-coloured leaACS 
fall into the Avater. I eoidd not make oxit the meaning of this strange ceremony until, 
leaning forAvard, I perceived ^a sort of small wicker raft floating on the AA^ator, on Avhich 
lay the dead body of an infant. This explained the spectacle. The poor mother, some 
nautchni, unable to pay the expenses of a funeral pile to consume the remains of the 
poor little creature, had resolved to confide them to the sacred Avaters of the Jumna; 
and she Avas there, accompanied by her sister and mother, bidding her infant a last adieu. 
She was accomplishing no rite; her heart alone had inspired her with the idea of 
singing the usual song once more to the poor little one; and, with a not less touching 
inspiration, she Avas there throAving OA^er the frail body leaves from those floAvers AA^hieh 
Avero true emblems of its brief existence ; Avhile her sister, leaning over the AA^ater, held 
the little raft, reluctant to abandon the tender prey to the monsters of the stream. 

After a short intciwal devoted to the contemj)lation of this thrilling picture, I AAuthdrcAV 
without letting the poor Avomen susjmct that I had been a Avitness of their grief. 

I passed a week at the Taj in the most delightful manner, sketching, making 
photographs, and thoroughly imbuing my mind Avith all these beauties AAdiich I Avas 
about to leave, perhaps for ever. On the 9 th of January avo left Agni, Avith only two 
servants and some luggage, having sent on all our encumbrances to Delhi by rail. A 
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half-femishcd camel which I succeeded in hiring, and two liorscs, had to take us as fai* 
as Ilatras, where avo should get the railway. 

An hour’s gallop over a splendid macadamized road, bordered by largo trees, and 
along which at wide intervals were ranged curious tombs, surmounted by effigies of horses 
in red sandstone, took us to the village of Sccundra. This spot, insignificant with regard 
to its population, which certainly docs not exceed a hundred souls, is, nevertheless, 
venerated throughout all India, as ^vell by IVIussiilmans as by Hindoos, as being the place 
where repose the remains of the Emperor Akbar — the greatest Eastern monarch who ever 
held in his grasp the destinies of the vast Indian empire. 

His mausoleum, one of the wonders of India, stands in the centre of a large and 
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splendid garden, surrounded by a quadrangular enclosure formed by a high battlcmcntcd 
wall; the principal entrance being in the southern front of the enclosure. It is a 
magnificent monument, of a grand and severe stylo of architcclure, that by itself merits 
a visit from the traveller. It opens under a massi\e square pavilion, the facades of which, 
pierced by a lofty pointed arch, slightly rounded, arc ornamented with mosaics, or rather 
incrustations in coloured marble, for the flowers and arabesques which compose it are on a 
scale proportioned to the whole of the monument ; and the terrace of the pavilion is crowned 
by light kiosks in red sandstone and four elegant white marble minarets. Passing through 
this doorway, we found ourselves on a fine flagged passage, at the end of which rose 
tli(i astounding mass of the mausoleum. Three other roads, similar to this, each joining 
tlie centre of one of the facades, divide the garden into four equal parts. 
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The mausoleum itself is a strange edifice, which can be compared to nothing which 
exists of the same class in any other part of India ; being a sort of pyramid, divided into 
four stories of different heights, and resting on a square raised basement, pierced on each 
of its sides by a large Moorish arch. The first throe stories of the pyramid are masked 
by rows of kiosks of jiink sandstone, of extreme elegance of design ; and the iipiior story 
is surrounded by a wall of white sculptured marble, supported by light chatris of the 
same material. Tlie reader, however, has only to glance at the engravings to comprehend 
this original arrangement, the beauty and grand cflFect of which the pen alone is powerless 
to describe. 

A long, vaulted, dark, narrow passage leads from the princiiial entrance of the 
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mausoleum to the crypt, which contains the tomb, a plain marble sarcojihagus, without any 
ornament, scarcely visible in the pale light struggling through the little openings in the 
dome. Here, under the stone, sleeping the eternal slumber, lies Akbar, great grandson of 
Tamerlane, one of the mightiest intellects the world has ever produced; the man under 
whoso reign India, united in a single enquire, attained a degree of prosperity which has 
never been surpassed. This simple tomb, however, is not destined to bo profaned by the 
vulgar gaze. The official sarcoidiagiis, round which the multitude comes to pray, is in 
the open air, on the very summit of the pyramid. It is a slab of white marble, a perfect 
gem of carving, on which, in the midst of a network of arabesques, stand out in relief the 
ninety-nine names which arc used in the Mussulman religion for invoking the Most High. 
From this last terrace wo enjoyed an extensive view of all the surrounding country — ^vast 
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uniform pliiins, 'where the jn^llowish sand is scon at wide intervals in the midst of a dark 
grooii vegetation, through whieh the Jumna Avinds irregularly; and to the south avo espied 
the high Avails of tlie fortress of Agra appearing aboA^o the frees, oA'erlooked by the airy 
domes of th(^ and the Mosque of Pearls. 

Tlie mausoleum of Seeundra is the Avork of several reigns. Akbar himself caused the 
pavilion of the entrance and the basement to bo constructed; his son, Jehanghir, imposed 
the stories of red sandstone; and Shah Jehaii added its marble coronet to the edifice. 
And it is easy to recognise the characteristic style of the dilterent periods in each of 
these separate parts. One of my predecessors, tAA^enty years ago, said Avith refen'uce to 
this mausoleum, ‘‘I had liitherto imagined that the Alcazm* of Siwille and the Alhambra 
of Granada had affVu-ded me the purest type of the art Avhich pc'ople agree in calling 
Saracenic ; but T AA'as mistaken, for I find that art represented here by nobler conceptions 
and infinitely more inqiortant Avorks. And from these specimens Ave may assert that a 
Saracenic school existed Avhich not only was not inferior, but Avhieh equalled the Grci'k 
and the Gothic schools.” 

Xear Akbar’s mausoleum, beyond the enclosure, stands a A'ast ruined cenotaph, enclosing 
the tomb of the emperor’s Christian Avife, the Pegum Mario; and Ave installed ourselves 
during the fcAV days required for its examination in a pretty little bungaloAV Avhich the 
English haA'o raised in the middle of the garden. 

On the 15th avo took to our horses again, and, folloAving a fine largo road croAvded Avith 
carts and ped('strians (no other, indeed, than the Grand Trunk Koad, the principal art(uy 
the English have established through their possessions, for uniting all the different branches 
of communication), aa’c pushed oiiAA^ards as far as the village of Farah, Avhere a native 
caravanserai — not very clean, bo it said — afforded us shelter for tlie night. Tlio lU'xt 
inoriiiiig Ave reached the bungaloAV of ^Muttra in a foAV hours. 

Muttra is one of the principal toAvns of Ilindostan; and, though it has greatly declined 
from its ancient si)lendour, it has still a noble appearance, vioAVc'd from the banks of the 
Jumna, along aaIucIi it extends in the shaj^e of a crescent, disjdaying its lofty tcuTaced 
houses and innumerable temples against the side of the steep banks, the bas(^ of Avhich s(^ems 
to be coA'cred Avith stone kiosks and broad flights of stairs desiMMiding to the Avater’s edge. 

From the remotest antiquity, certainly from tAA^enty centuries before Clirist, Muttra 
lias been a large and imiiortant city. It Avas here tliat in the fifteenth or sixteenth century 
before our era the hero Krishna, the most popular divinity in the Hindoo Pantheon at the 
present day, AA^as born ; and, under the name of Mathurah, all the great Sanscrit poems 
describe his beauties and his glories to us. Put, Avithoiit going back to the fabulous ages, 
we knoAV that at tlie period of the first Mussulman invasion, in the eleventh century, it 
could still boast of being ono of the wealthiest religious capitals in the Avorld. When 
the conqueror Mahmoud of Ohuzni took possession of it in 1017, ho Avas amazed himself 
at the splendid sight it presented. Writing to one of his generals, the fierce Mussulman 
gaA"c a curious description of the holy city, which history has preserved to us. 

This Avonderful city,” he says, contains more than a thousand edifices, the greater 
part of which arc in marble, as firmly fixed on their foundations as the faith of the true 
believers ; and in this number I do not include the temides of the infidels. If avc calculate 
the money all these monuments must have cost, it would bo no exaggeration to estimate 
it at several millions of dinars; and it may be added that such a city could scarcely bo 
built in the space of tAVO centuries. In the pagan temples my soldiers found five golden 
idols, the eyes of Avhich Averc formed by rubies Avorth 50,000 dinars. Another idol had 
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as an ornament a sappliirc weighing 400 niskals, and tlic image itself yielded, when melted, 
98,300 niskals of pure gold. Besides these we found a hundred silver idols, representing 
as many camel-loads.’^ 

At the lu’csont day Muttra is one of the princii^al cities of the English jn-ovince of Agra, 
and an imi)ortant cantonment for troops ; yet, notwithstanding all its misfortunes, it has 
continued to retain in the eyes of the Hindoos the first rank, after Benares, among the holy 
cities of India; and during the whole year i)ilgrims flock to it by thousands from the 
most distant countries of the piaiiiisula. It is a spectacle to see the crowds, morning and 
evening, when tin? sun begins to gild the facades of the temples and palaces, thronging 
the ghats on their way to immerse tliemselves in the sacred waters of the Jumna, the 
Yamouna of tlie Sanscrit poets. Men and women up to their waists therein, their faces 
ecstatically raised towards heaven, then accomplish the mystic rites of purification by 
which both body and soul become cleansed from all their stains. 

These crowds, notwithstanding their fanatic enthusiasm, are very tolerant. Europeans 
and infidels of all sorts circulate in the midst of them with impunity, witnessing and even 
criticizing tlu^ religious ceremonies without any one seeming to care about it. In scarcely 
any otlur place except India, and there amongst the Hindoos only, have been found at 
all times the most absolute religious liberty and tolerance united to the most unbounded 
fanaticism. This ('xplains the creation of so many different religions, which have always 
exisl(‘d side by side in an almost perfect harmony. If Buddhism alone was driven out by 
force, it was because it alone Avas a religion of proselytism, desiring dominion over and 
the destruction of other sects. 

(.)iie of the things which most struck me as soon as 1 set foot in the crooked, steep 
lanes of the city was (he immense number of aj)es, which are seen on the terraces of the 
houses, the awnings of the shops, and even in the midst of the footpaths. These apes, 
of the (Jibbon species, of a russet colour, Avith the breast and hind parts of a carmine hue, 
made the most grotesque and impertinent grimaces at the sight of our European costumes; 
and they even carried their insolence so far as to run after us as though they meant to attack 
our calA'es, These malicious animals seemed to be conscious of tlieir sacred character, and 
shoAved no degree of fear at the threats I made them AAutli my cane. I shouhl Iiua c taken 
good care, how'ever, not to strike tln'in, being too Avell uAvaro of the unhappy fate of two poor 
English officers some years ago, Avho, having Avounded one of these apes, Avere pursued by 
the populace and throAvn into the rivc'r, AAdiere they perisluHl before help could reach them. 

The principal bazaar seems to bo the general rendezvous, not only of the a 2 )es, but 
also of all the animals Avhich Brahminic i>iety maintains in the city. Gibbons Avith 
long hairy arms, langours wdth their black faces, and i)igeons and i^aroquets SAA-arm on the 
UAvnings of the shops, leaping, flying, shrieking, and grimacing in the midst of the croAvd, 
and CA'cn going so far as to steal the fruits and seeds Avhich the shopkeej)er lazily defends. 
Add to these Avhole herds of oxen, and zebus, Avith their Aveighty humps of fat shaking on 
their backs, Avalking Avith a slow, majestic step, gently putting aside Avith their horns the 
people wdio come in their AA^ay, or lying down in picturesque groui)S across the middle of 
the street, and you Avill have some idea of the strange incturc Avhich this bazaar presents. 

Everything at Muttra recalls the memory of its most distinguished son. Notliing is 
to be seen on the temples but statues of Krishna under different forms; the very walls 
of the houses are covered Avith rough and gaudy paintings representing the exploits of 
the hero. Hero ho is seen, Avhile yet a child, strangling the python that ravaged the 
country; there, as the true Indian Hercules, he is striking dowm monsters, or holds on 
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his finger tho mounlaiu he one day rooted from the earth to sliolter himself from tlie 
rain. But tho favourite scene, which is found dei)ictcd at every step, is that whicli repre- 
sents him, when a poor young shepherd, making tlie yoiing peasant girls of tlie Pradja 
dance beneath a tree to tho sound of his flut(‘. 

Among tho numerous diviniti('s which till the Ilindoo Pantheon, Krishna is certainly 
tho most interesting, not only from the veneration of which he is tho object to tho 
present day, but because he has the advanttige, shared with him by llama, that it is 
possible to trace in him an origin founded on historical tradition. Everything proves 
that he was one of those adventurers, such as all primitive limes have produced, whose 
chivalrous and amorous exploits soon became the theme of popular legend. According 
to this legend, which, strangely enough, the Brahmins have not succeeded in disfiguring 
completely, Krishna belonged to a tribe of Yadavas, wandering shepherds, living in 
tents, and selling the produce of their flocks at the different villages. These Yadavas, 
as their name and their mode of living indicate, wen^ Yats; and it is curious to note 
that this god, at the present day an eminent Brahmin divinity, belongs by his origin 
to a race which could hav'c no pretensions to the name of Aryans. 

At the period of the birth of Krishna, the Yadavas were encamped near Muttra, 
and seem to have kept up friendly communication at that time with tho heads of tho 
city. Tho young hero passed liis infancy hereabouts, performing many wonderful 
exploits. lie had reached the age of adolescence wln^n tho people of Muttra revolted 
against their king. Krishna led the movement; killed with his own hand tho tyrant 
who had usurpc<l the throne, and installed the rightful sovereign in his stead. 8omo 
years later, the father-iii-law of the usurper marched against IMuttra with a formidabhs 
amiy ; when Krishna, not thinking himself powerful enough to resist this attack, assembled 
the Yadavas, and, crossing llajpootaua, established himself in Goojerat, where lie founded 
the city of Dwarka, on the western coast of tho peninsula. 

It api)ears that the kingdom enjojanl tho greatest i)rospcrity for several years, until, 
on the occasion of a festival, a disi)ute arose among tho chiefs, which soon degenerated 
into a bloody conflict ; and during the batth? a viohait earthquake swelled tho waves of the 
sea, which swallowed iq) both tho city and the combatants. 

At a time when the prejudices imposed by an aristocracy jealous of its privileges 
kept men inexorably in tho social condition occujiied by tlieir ancestors, the extraordinary 
fortune of Krishna, rising from tho humble coinlition of a shepherd to the rank of a 
king, was likely to create a deep impri*ssion among the lower classes of the people ; w'ho 
had the greater reason to applaud this victory, and to preserve its tradition, as the hero 
did not belong to the race of the conquerors, but was a child of tho conquered race, 
of (hose waiidmiug ^J\iranian tribes which the Aryans had supplanted. 

Ilis memory was from the first, as it is at the pr(‘s(*iit day, carefully treasured, especially 
by tho women, fascinated by tho rather coarse gallantry of the young hero, which was 
ever the mainspring of his exploits. It was thus that tho simplest incidents of his 
existence became indelibly fixed in tradition ; how, as a child, he had stolen a jar of 
butter from his mother, and been whippcnl as a punishment ; how, as a youth, ho used 
to carry off the clothes of the young milkwomen as they wore bathing in the Jumna ; 
how, as a young man, ho succeeded in charming tho hearts of these same young milkwoinen 
by his soft speeches, by his talent on tho flute, and by tho elegance of his movements 
while dancing under tho shade of the n!ms. Krishna was, in fact, the most perfect 
typo of the brave but somewhat boastful adventurer, poet, and romancist when tho 
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mood was on him, roady to rush rather to an amorous nmdczvoiis than to a eomhat, 
Avhieh the populace of all ages has loved to immortalise. Moreover, in the present 
iiistancn the hero, after his conp (h main at IVIuttra, di(‘s obscurely as he had liv(*d, not 
in some epic combat, but in a drunken brawl, in which the chmiimts by chance intervoiu'd 
to add a touch of grandeur. 

what revolution did the name of this vulgar hero, of sonuiAvliat loose morals, succeed 
in dethroning that of the au.sterc Vedic divinities, and becoming an object of worship 
to all the i)cople of the north of India? It is to <‘lucidate as far as pos.sible this important 
question, Avhich cannot fait to interest my readers, that I have just rapidly sketched 
the origin of this popular deity. 

Towards the close of thi! death-struggh', Avhich lasted during the first eight c»‘nturies 
of our era, ladween Iluddhism and Urahminism, the Brahmins, in oi‘(U>r to win over 
the masses to tludr cavise, resolved on revivifying tlu'ir worship, the abstract notions 
of Avhich Avero no longer understood, by converting the popular heroes into aiuitars — 
incarnations of the ancient Vedie divinities. 

If Ave rafh'ct that the very centre of this struggle betAV'cen the tAvo ndigions avus 

this part of the valley of the rtaiiges rendered famous by this joyous child of Muttra, 

it Avill be uiuhu'stood that the Brahmins could find no embodiment Indter adapted to their 
noAv principles than Krishna, and that it Avas not dillicult for them to make the multitudes 
believe that this man, the thorough per.sonification of the instincts, failings, and qjialities 
of the loAA'er classes, Avas no other than an incarnation of the supreme and invisible Being, 
the eternal V'ishnu. But, Avhat is far more strange', it is proveel at the present day that 
the Buddhists on their part emh'aA'oiu'cd to attach Krishna to tlu'ir religious belief by 
making him a Buddha, umh'r tlu'nann? of Jiiggcniaut, or L<ird of the World. 

The ])rocess employed by the Brahmins to transform the h(>ro completely into a 

divinity re(piires that a lew Avords should be dcA'otcd to it, the morii so as, among the 

innumerable myths Avhich innovators grafted on popxilar tradition, it is impossible not 
to recognise many details borroAA'c'tl from Christianity. 

It is thus that the birth of Krishna, so simply related in tho legend, AA’as surrounded 
Avith mystery ; evidently it was thus the son of a slu'jdierd beeaxme the child of a princess 
of royal blood ; and that tho liajah Kansa, who Avas destiiu'd to be dethx’oned by the 
hero, Avas made to play the part of Herod, rencAviug the massjxcro of the innocents, in 
order to rid. himself of his futxirc rival, Avho haxl been revctxlcd to him by a prediction, 
llis slightest acts are sinxihirly distorted ami explained. I’hxxs Krishna, in stealing the 
garments of tho bathing-girls, only intended to make them seixsible of their imuxodesty ; 
but, in spite of this, there are some favourite passages of tho logeixd AA'hich even the 
Brahmins themselves have been xxnablo to conA’ei-t into exploits, as Avhere Kidshna and 
his comrades, having stolen a bundle of linen fronx a poor AA'asheMiian, Avere mxich 
cmban’as.sed Iioav to put on the rich costumes, of Avhich they, being ixoor peasants, did 
not knoAv the xise, aixd Averc obliged to send for a tailor to instrxict them, to Avhom Krishna, 
as a reAvard, graixted tho remission of his sins. It is easy to xinderstand, therefore, how 
tho AA'orship of Krishna, Avith all its license and inconsistencies, might rapidly gxiin an 
influence over tho nxinds of a people crushed and condemned to a life of axxsterity, and 
mider the dread of eternal pxinishment Avith tho Buddhist monks, Avho, groAvn OA erAvceniugly 
poAverful, concealed their oavu tlepravity and debaucheries in the recesses of tho splendid 
viharas of Ilindostun. 

At this new name of Krishna all the oppressed and all tho ambitioxis among the 
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masses arose ; and in a few yeai’s, as it Averc in an instant, the colossus called liuddliisin, 
Avhich had seemed to bo so solidly rooted in the soil, disaj^peared for ever from India, 
and from the foeo of the land Avhicli had given it birth, nurtured its groAvth, and in 
its excessive toleration endured it for ten centuries after it had become corrupted and 
turned oppressor. 

After leaving Muttra, to Avhich place Ave devoted four days, I had still tAVo other 
celebrated spots to visit in this land of Vradja, immortalised by Krishna, viz., Goverdhun 
and Bindraban. 

Goverdhun is a tolerably largo market-toAAm, situated fifteen miles west of Muttra, on 
a little rocky eminence parallel Avith the chain of Mewat. The surrounding country is flat 
and well cultiA'atcd. 

It Avas at Goverdhun that Krishna passed part of his infancy ; it Avas here that, 
Avhen only eight years old, ‘‘ he uprooted Mount Goverdhana, and, placing it on his 
forefinger, held it spread out in the form of a parasol over his comrades and their flocks, 
when they Avere overtaken by a violent storm.’^ Goverdhun is, therefore, a venerated 
halting-i)lace in the 23ilgrimage all good Krishnayas haAo to j)erform, and the piety of 
the faithful has accumulated a considerable number of tcmiilcs on the sj^ot. Besides 
this, the Yut kings of Bhurtpore, Avho consider themselves as having sprung from the 
race of the deity, have madi? Goverdhun their consecrated idace of burial, and each 
sovereign has erected here for himself a superb cenotaj^h. Among the most important 
monuments is that of Souraj Mull, the founder of the modern i^ower of the Yats in the 
A^alloy of the Jumna — an elegant edifice of marble and yelloAV sandstone, in that fim* 
modern stylo of Avhich the i)alae(5 of High and the tomb of BuktuAvar, at Ulwiu*, are the 
most jxirfect types. The ccnotaiih is i)icturesqucly situated on the bordcT of a jiretty 
piece of Avater, Avdiich is surrounded by numerous temi)les and chatris standing out in 
relief against a screen of magnificont trees. 

On the other side of the town stands another edifice in the same stylo, the mausoleum 
of the King Balder Sing, an eh'gaiit jiavilion raised on a terrace surrounded by chfitris, 
between tAA"o fine iiieccs of Avater; of Avhich one, though slojnng downwards from the 
other, is continually diy. According to the legend, Krishna, after dancing Avith the milk- 
gilds, came to quench his thirst at this j>ool ; Avhich, having been then emptied at a 
diuught, has remained ever afterAvards as he left it. 

From Goverdhun we proceeded toAvards Bindraban, Avhich is situated .about fifteen 
miles to the north-east. 

Bindraban occupies on the right bunk of the Jumna an almost analogous i)osition 
to that of Muttra. It is an important toAvn, and, like Muttra, a great object of inlgidmages. 
The population is almost exclusively composed of Brahmins; the temples are almost 
more numerous than the dwelling-houses of the people; and the rajahs of the north- 
west of India here maintain 8umi)tuous palaces, Avhich they come and inhabit during the 
annual fetes in honour of Krishna. Many of these i>alaces and temi)les arc ancient, but 
the greater number have undergone repairs Avhich have completely disfigured them. There 
is still, however, a very curious edifice of the ninth century to be admired, built on the 
plan of a Latin cross, with a lofty nave, and decorated with numerous idols. 

Hero, too, memorials of Krishna abound. Devotees plunge themselves in the water 
on the very spot A\'here the god killed the terrible python, Kalya Naya, Avhich infected 
the sacn^d stream, and ravaged the land of Vradja, and which we may doubtless recognise 
as a personification of one of those Aryan barons who, commanding from their fortresses 
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the course of the river, levied a tax on the navigators, or organized thence their predatory 
expeditions against the villagers. Outside the town they also worship a venerable nim, 
under which the hero made the young peasant girls dance to the sound of his flute. 
According to the Brahmin legends, Bindraban was also one of the favourite resorts of 
the god Eama, who came there accompanied by his faithful Hanouman, the ape-god, to 
pass the fine summer days ; and, in honour of this circumstance, the Brahmins keep such 
an immense number of aj^cs in the toATO that they really form the majority of the population. 

On the 23rd January wo returned to Muttra, and left it the same day to proceed 
towards Ilatras, where we rejoined the Delhi railroad. For the first time wo crossed the 
Jumna, Avhich forms the boundary betwe<m Bajasthan, or the land of the Etijalis, and 
llindostan, or the land of the Hindoos; and our first step took us at once into one of 
the most celebrated provinces of ancient India, that of the Doab, a long and narrow strip 
of country extending from the north-west to the south-west, between the Jumna and the 
(hinges. The name of Doab perfectly characterizes this position, being derived from the 
two words, two, and ni, waters (‘Hhe two rivers”). It was in a peninsula of this 
character that the Brahmin settlers came and established themselves twenty centuries before 
(Christ; these vast plains, covered with a fertile alluvion and producing excellent com 
crops, being perfectly adai^ted to their agricultural habifs. Abandoning the conquest of 
the more hilly countries, which were defended by brave populations, to the warlike 
Ivshatryas, the Brahmins transformed the Doab into the land of the church; and hero 
tliey peacefully devised and developed those religious laws which Avero destined to become 
afterwards the laws of all India. 

At the present day the Brahmins still form the majority of the population of the 
ancient Brahmavarta; but many of them have lost their sacred character, and have fallen 
to the rank of simple husbandmen. It is a strange fact that the typo of the Dodb 
peasantry is far from recalling their illustrious origin ; they certainly are not all Brahmins, 
but doubtless spring from a mixture of the sacerdotal caste with the ancient proprietors 
of the soil — the Yats. A still more remarkable fact is that this country, so richly 
cultiA-ated, and that, too, for probably forty centuries, still remains stationary at the 
agricultural processes of the primitive ages. A piece of rough-hewn wood, simply reinforced 
by a conical piece of iron, still serves for a plough: and the peasant is ignorant of the 
spade, jiickaxe, and harrow; he still contents himself with a hoe, with Avhich he turns 
over the soil and breaks the clods. Wherever water is within reach, irrigation is employed, 
and the crops are very abundant. The land is intersected besides by numerous canals, 
some of Avhich date back from fabulous ages, or from the Mahometan dominion, but the 
greater number of them are the work of the English. The British Government has 
spent enormous sums for the canalization of the Dodb, and thereby has considerably 
increased the prosperity of the country. 

Of late years the peasantry of this province, encouraged by the Government, have 
devoted themselves especially to the cultivation of cotton, and this textile material has 
now become almost the most important production of the Doab. Thus, at every village we 
passed we sighted the machine-house, to which the peasants bring their cotton to press 
or to sell. These presses are of the most primitive description, and worked by hand; 
and their harsh, gi’inding sound, accompanied by the song of the labourers pushing the 
wheel in cadence, may bo heard from a great distance. They generally belong to native 
or European houses, who in this manner centralise the cotton harvest of each village, 
which they buy directly from the peasants at a largo profit. The establishment of these 
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aj^cncics in tlio prinei})al looalilies is as profilablo to tlie peasant as i< is to tlie inerdiant, and 
sooms to liaA'(^ eroatt'd, in a short spiuM* of time, a substantial source of affluence in these 
districts; Avhcrcas, before, the cotton, prior to its ti-iinsfer from the peasant to the merchant, 
liad to pass through the liands of twenty intcrnuxliarics, who doubled the price, without 
profit eitluT to the grower or to the bn^'cr. 

After a jounuiy of five hours we arrived at the station of Ilati-as Kotid, Avhere we took 
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tlie rail. Tlie station-master happened to be ab.scnt, and was rej)rosentcd by a Bengalese 
baboo, whom our arrival threw into a state of excitcmient, whitdi was aggravated by his 
inability to procure us the necessary van for conveying our horses as far as Aligurh, where 
we intended stopping to pay a visit to a friend. He promised us, with endless protestations 
of fidelity, to take care of our horses and servants during our absence, and to send them 
on to us by the next day’s train to Delhi. 

Wo soon heard the ■whistle of the locomotive; the train stopped at the station, and 
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WO oiicc moro ontorod a ruilway-carriago, not without ploasnro and some emotion. It 
seemed to mo as though the touch of some fairy’s wand had Iransported me to Europe. 
T stretched myself on tlie soft seats, and passed in review all the details of the eom])artment 
as though a railway-carriage were a now ohject to me ; and for the first time I felt rather 
ashamed of my travelling costume, which I saw reflected in a handsome glass hung over 
the cloak-holders. To add to the illusion, we at tljat moment were passing at full s])eed 
over a flat country, parcelled out in multicoloured fields, sprinkled with fruit tiws, which 
might he taken as w(‘ll for Ileauce as for the Doab. 

At the ('lid of an hour and a (piartc'i* \sk\ were at Aligurh. Our fi'icmd, having had 
notic'c of our coming by a telegram, was Avaitiiig for us with his carriage at tlu^ station, 
which is at a short distance from the town, and he took us to his house, situated in the 
iniddh' of a large and pheasant gardc'ii. 

Aligurh is a little provincial town, guarded by an ancic'nt fortress, noAv converted into 
a jirison ; but it is the great centre of the cotton trade of the northern Doab. 

The next morning we again took to the raihvay. The country was as monotonous 
and uniform as before. 17ie line turns off towards the west; and bo 3 'ond the sandj’^ horizon 
of th(' banks of the Jumna we saw rising before us th(^ imposing outlines of the old imjierial 
city, the great Delhi. A fi'AV minuti'S more, and we crossed the Jumna, ovc-r the magnificent 
tubular bridge; we passed the ancii'iit fortress of Seliingarh ; the train stopped; ^^lellii ! 
D(‘lhi ! ” shout('d the guard ; and we wc'H' in the capital of the Padishahs. 
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India. — A Bath a ht Moijute , — The Ulcers of Delhi. 

IIE name of Delhi aliinos otit with incomparable brilliancy in the history of 
Trnlia, — indeed, of all Asia. Around it are coneentratod all tlie glories and mag- 
nificence of that country tho echoes of which sufficed to inebriate tlic European 
world during long centuries, and which, inflaming the ardour of adventurers, launched 
Columbus on tho track of tho New Worhl, and urged Vasco di Gama, more fortunate 
(liaii his rival, to face all tho horrors of the Capo of Tempests. 

There is but one city in the world which can dispute tho palm of so much glory 
with J)('lhi, and that city is Homo, the capital of the old Euroj^ean world, as Delhi was 
during so many centuries that of the Asiatic world. And even Rome, the Eternal C’ity, 
as it proudly styles itself, can scarcely inea.suro its twenty -five centuries against tho 
haughty Indrapcchta, the capital of the Aryan empire fifteen or twenty centuries before 
our era. While Rome presents to us the spectacle of a city gradually rising until it became, 
through the ambition of its citizens, mistress of the world, Delhi seems to have played 
an entirely different part. Founded by invaders who were strangers to the soil of India, 
she was disputed and taken possession of altoniately by the different conquerors who were 
attracted hy the sploiidoui's of the sacred peninsula; and by a strange superstition, which 
is still accepted at the presemt day, she became the palladium of India, and the destinies of 
the whole peninsula were allied to hers. It was thus that the English were never con- 
sidered to be legally masters of the land until their standard floated over the towers 
of Delhi. 

To wi’ite the history of Delhi, therefore, would be to write the history of India; 
and we certainly shall not attempt even a slight sketch of the plan of that gigantic work, 
which still remains to be entirely constructed. A few words, however, on the different 
phases of existence of the great city will enable the reader to follow us with gi'cater 
profit in our exploration of the wonders heaped together in this single spot through so 
many centuries ; and these wo will endeavour to present to him rapidly. 

The most ancient historical legends of India mention three cities, Madhanti, Kastina- 
poora, and Indrapcchta, which succeeded each other on the site now occupied by modem 
Delhi. The last of these, Indrapcchta, tho name of which has remained attached to 
the modem city by the orthodox Hindoos up to tho present day, was founded, according 
to their extravagant chronology, in the year 3101 before the Christian era; and among 
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tho heroes of the great Indian epic poem, the Mahabharata, is found the name of Youdishtcra, 
who reigned over Indrapechta in tho fifteenth century before Christ. 

Apart from the fabulous epopee, we see the name of Delhi appear in the year 57 B.c., 
as a now city founded on the already ten-century-old ruins of Iiidrapfichta by King 
Dilvu, whose dynasty fell after an era tho prosperity of which is attested by the splendour 
of the monuments it has left us. This city, abandoned in its turn, fell to ruins, and, 
being rebuilt in 736 by Anung Pal, became the cai)ital of tho Touar empire; but the 
successors of this prince again left Delhi for Canouj. Raised from its ruins by Anung 
Pdl II. in 1060, it was successively destroyed and rebuilt by Vi(;ala Deva in 1162, and by 
the Sultan Koutub in 1193. 

Having become the capital of tho great Mussulman empire in India, Delhi was 
transported, at tlie caprice of each new dynasty, to new sites ; and in tho course of this 
IKjnigri nation, which only terminated at the foundation of tho modern city by Shah Jehan 
in 1631, the migratory city bestrewed with its ruins a plain of thirty miles along the banks 
of the Jumna. In no other place in the world, not even in Rome itself, does there exist 
so enormous an assemblage of ancient monuments collected in one spot. The jdaiu of Delhi 
deserves to bo regarded as the national archicological museum of India, for it displays 
side by side the finest existing specimens of tho different styles of architecture of the 
country, from the time when the Hindoos first used cut stone, up to tho period nearest 
lo our own days. 

The exploration of this magnificent and unequalled collection seemed to me to be 
a worthy crowniiig-poiut to the long series of studies I had up lo this time devoted to 
the monuments of Rajasthan and Iliiidostan. After Delhi, the countries towards which 
I was about to direct my course would offer me but few and insignificant subjects for 
research, that is, of this description, I therefore resolved, although the field had already 
been frequently overrun by my predecessors, to devote at least a month to tho ancient 
capital of India. I do not, hoAvever, intend to make my readers participate in these labours. 
Tho reproductions of my photograjdis, which I am happy in being able to present to them, 
accomj)anicd by brief descriptions in the course of my journal, 'will permit them to ajipreciate 
the noble beauty of the monuments of which they are tho object, and to comi)reheiid my 
enthusiasm in view of this accumulation of wonders, in itself a complete volume, in which 
all tho records of tho great history of India appear traced out as upon so many pages. 

January 25///. — On getting out of the railway-carriage at tho station of Delhi, we 
found a sort of small omnibus, which took us to the travellers’ bungalow. Tho introduction 
of railways has not yet brought about the opening of an hotel for Europeans, so that, 
comparatively speaking, the numerous tourists who come from C'alcutta arc obliged to become 
acquainted with tho ancient institution of the daik-bungalow, tho uso of which, out of 
countries traversed only rarely by travellers, it is difRcult to understand. Kot that I intend 
to depreciate the system of bungalows, owing them as I do such a debt of gintitudo; but to 
see one of these modest dwelling-places in the midst of a populous city, considerably 
influenced by a long European occupation, and especially to see it on getting out of a 
railway-carriage, gave mo the impression which a tent fixed for tho accommodation of 
strangers in tho heart of Paris would produce. My disappointment at not finding an 
hotel only proved to me how quickly I was resuming the notions of tho civilised man, 
and that tho few hours I had just passed in a train had made me forget tho long years 
during which I had marched along tho roads of India on the back of a camol or an 
elephant, expecting no other resting-place than tho tent wearily carried behind us. 
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]S[y (lisappomtiiiont, Jiowevor, was of short duration, for, hosidos liaving tlio pleasure of 
tiiidiiig all my campaigiiiug paraphernalia, tcuit, horsc'S, and servants, which had prec(‘dcd 
me sc'voral days Ix'fore, comfortably installed beside the bungalow, I discovered to my 
satisfaction that the travellers’ dwelling had been, contrary to the usual custom, placed 
in the very centre of the modern city, within easy reach of all the curiosities it contained. 
On the one hand, I saw the rose-coloured sandstoiui walls of the imperial palace towering 
Avith their indented battlements ; and on tln^ other, at the end of a large square, stood 
the imposing mass of the gi’('at mosque, darting upwards towards the sky its two tall 
marble minarets. 

After taking possession of the room which Avas allotted to us by the rules at the 
rate of one rupee j)cr day, I left the bungaloAV, and, accompanied by Schaumburg, pro- 
ceeded towards the mosque, the sacred Jummah itusjid, one of the monuments Avhiidi tln^ 
Mussulmans of Central Asia and of India most vemuute and admire. I'his edifice, entiridy 
composed of red sandstone, is raised upon an immense ti'rrace, to the summit of Avhich 
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three magnificent pyramidal staircases lead, each terminating in a monumental doorAvay. 
We then found oursoU'cs in a fine marble paved court, surrounded Avith cloisters of singular 
lightness and elegance, and ornamented in the centre Avith a fiuntain of a winding shape, 
designed for the ablutions of the faitliful. At tlie luid of this court, the broad fa<;ade of 
the mosque extends. It is composed of a long row of Ioav narroAV arches, on each side 
of a lofty doorway, in the form of a pointed arched nitdie; and three Avhile marble domes, 
witli black mouldings, mucli too large in proportion to the moderate height of the fac;ade, 
croAA’ii the edifice, Avdiich is flanked by two superb minarets, striped longitudinally Avith 
Avjiite and pink, and elevating a delicate cupola of Avhite marble in the air to a great 
height. The Avhole effect is grand and imposing; and, notwithstanding some defects, we 
may agree Avith Fergusson that the great mosque of Delhi is Ihe masterpiece of Indo- 
Mussulman religious architecture: but Avhat no descrii>tion can do justice to — and even 
engraving itself is poAVcrlcss to assist it — is the incomparable effect produced by the vivid 
though severe colours Avhieli clothe every part of the building, AvJicn they arc illuminated 
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by tlio glorious sun of India. Tho dark rod of the gallorios, the blank and wliito inarblos 
of the fu(jado, the whitouoss of tho domes erownod by glittering golden pinnaeles, and 
the rose-coloured stripings of the minarets, stand out against the blue background (>f tlie 
sky without any crudemess, but rather with a severe Iiarmony, jiroving tho care Avith 
Avhieh tlie architect had combined and matched the varied shades, and skilfully calculated 
their effects, according to tho different i)arts of the edifice they were connected Avith. 

Tho interior of tho mos(pio is of luxurious simplicity. Its roof, pillars, and pavement, 
of the purest Avhitc marble, are embroidered Avith fine and delicate arabes(pn\s carved in 
the stone; and, on the Avails, slabs of black marble IxMir short inscriptions in juaise of 
fxod, and in memory of Shah J(»han, tho founder of tho mosque. Formerly no European 
could penc'trate into tho interior of the mosque; but since 1857 this interdiction has 
been reunoved. An old moollah courteously did the honours of the temph», and iinited 
us to mount to the top of one of tho minarets to enjoy tho vioAV to bo s(»en theuKte. 
Tho sjiectach? really compensated for tho fatigue avo underAA^ent in mounting tho t\V(» 
hundred and od<l steps of a staircase so narroAV as barely to admit tho passage of a man. 

S(*at('d bc*neath tho little marble cupola, my e 3 'es AAand(*red over one of the most 
interesting panoramas I have ever had the opportunity of contemplating. At mj" fet't lay^ 
the niod(‘rn (*itj", Shahjehanabad, as the Indians call it, Avith its terraced houses, among 
Avhich Avind the narroAV streets thronged Avdth a hnny croAvd, and Avith its many mosques and 
its palaces noAV either deserted or converted into bamicks ; and beyond tho ramparts 
stretclied a vast level plain, of a sandy appearance, bounded on tho Avest bj" a lino of greyish 
rocks, and on the east by the bed of tho blue Jumna, Scattered over the plain AV(‘re 
groups of edifices, domes, columns, and pavilions, Avhosc outlines faded aAvaj" on tho horizon 
to the south ; above Avliich rose a narrow juunt I could distinguish only Avith the help 
of tho guide, being in fact no other than the colossus of this expanse, the gigantic Koutub, 

Aft(T a tolerably long stay in our aerial observatoiy, avo once more reached the pavement 
of the court ; aa luu’e the moollah, Avith an air of great mj steiy, ])roposed to shoAV us the 
precious relics Avhich have obtained for the mosque its fame of sanctitA". lie led us into 
a small nook, the door of Avhich, cariTullj" bolted, opened to us by the keeper onh" on 
the promise of a rupee honorarium. On our admission, tho old priest sohunnlj" ojK'iied a 
sort of gilt tabernacle, and took fnjm it a silver case AAdiich lie sloAvly unscrewed, piousl}’^ 
muttering tho name of Allah. At last ho placed before us a hair, some* inches in 
length, stiff and red, set in a siher tube. “Tho beard of tho holy prophet!'’ lu' 
said, boAving reverently. This hair, according to tradition, really came from llahomct’s 
board; and the relic is tho glory of Delhi, Avhilo it is the envy of all the Mussulman 
cities, for it is only Medina, t^uro, and Constantinoide which possess anything so preeious. 
Next the priest exhibited to us a sandal, a camel-hair girdle, and scA'eral portions ol the 
prophet’s garments ; tho presentation of each of those relics being accompanied bj’’ number- 
less gonufloxions, Avhich AA’^ould haA'o inspired strange refiections in him Avho was the object 
of them if ho could haA ’’0 seen them. Wliat Avould Mahomet, tho fierce iconoclast, the 
disdainer of idols and relics, say could ho see his faithful folloAA’crs j'ielding to trifling 
objects those marks of A^eneration whi(*h are due only^ to God ? AAvay ! After oA'orthroAving 
the masterpieces of tho Greeks and Homans, and prohibiting even tho very outline of an 
animal creature in your temples, all his orders and commands have eventuated in having 
a miserable hair and a shapeless sandal raised in the sanctuary as diA'ine ! Man is born a 
fetishist, and ever returns to his fetish. 

After having restored these different objects to tho tabernacle, thej'’ shoAved us relics 
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of another description. These wore indeed true relics, which ono could regard only with 
respect ; they were venerable dusty manuscripts ; amongst which, in the first rank, figured 
ii Koran in fine characters, written under the dictation of Mahomet by the hand of his 
son-in-law Tmilm Hussein ; and I also saw an elegant copy of the Koran in Arab 
characters by ono of the sons of the Emperor Shah Jehan. 

To finish the day, not having time to continue our visit to tlie city, wo cirierged by the 
south-western gate, and strolled over the sands of the Jumna. Seated on the banks of the 
river, we saw the sun gilding its domes and minarets and envelojiing the whole of its 
magnificent outline in a flaming light. Night was fast fipproaching, and it was with some 
trouble that wc succeeded in reaching the gate, in the midst of a deafening concert struck 
up by the jackals, who, emboldened by the darkness, rose from every turn of the road. 

Jamiary 26M. — Early in the morning we proceeded to the imperial palace, a vast citadel 
with high ramparts of pink sandstone, occupying almost the entire eastern jiart of the 
city; and whose exterior appearance strongly reminds ono of the great fortress of Akbar 
at Agra. Tlui elaborately constructed walls, ornamented with raised bands and indented 
hatth'inents, overlook a wide deep moat, which the English have partly masked by some 
earthworks. In the centre of each of the fronts of the quadrilatertil stands a fine gateway 
flanked by small towers, and crowned with kiosks with marble domes; and a sort of bastion, 
into which a portal encircled by slender minarets opens, defends each of these gateways. 
These fortifications, a real monument of art, formidable in i)ast times, but insignificant 
at the present day, belong to the best period of the great Indo-Mussulmau art of the 
reign of Shah Jehan. 

It was not without emotion that I crossed the threshold of the noble citadel of the great 
Moguls, so long inaccessible to vulgar mortals, and which no one could approach in former 
times without first bowing to the earth. This palace long was the wonder of the world, 
and the recejitacle of dazzling Asiatic magnificence. 

I recalled to mind those descriptions which were judged to be fabulous, and yet were so 
truthful, given by my fellow-countrymen Bernier and Tavernier, who in a few precious 
pages, written in a simple and natural style, have left us pictures of these pomps of the 
court of the Great Mogul, which they had been able to gaze upon, and which had left a 
dazzling impression on their minds. Tavernier, however, as a jeweller, was loss likely 
than another to let himself be easily dazzled, and yet his narrative seems borrowed 
from some fairy tale. Crowds of soldiers and courtiers, splendidly attired ; the tumult of 
palanquins; plumed horses; elephants with houdahs of ivory and gold; slaves bearing 
rich parasols, — such was the sight which mot the eye of the stranger as he approached 
the gate of the imperial palace, the very walls of which were almost hidden beneath the 
Iblds of the khanats of embroidered fabrics and the long state banners. Scarcely had 
they penetrated into the enclosure when the scene became like fairy-land. Marble-paved 
courts, ornamented with many fountains, and groves of orange and other valuable trees 
wore encircled by palaces with marble walls resembling ivory, and displaying from between 
their indented arcades perfect rivulets of gold, silver, and precious stones. 

How times are changed, and how different was the sight which now mot my gaze ! 
English soldiers with quaint helmets of plaited straw, dressed in sun-jackets, filled the 
vast guard-house, and their guttural tones rang through the pointed arches of the roof. 
We then passed through the great gate, and behold ! wo were in the interior of the citadel. 
Alas ! ugly, hideous barracks obstructed the horizon on every side ; all that survived was 
a long pavilion, whose festooned arcades have been carefully walled up with bricks, so 
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tts to form friglitful square windows furnished with wooden shutters. This poor pavilion, 
the ancient Naohut Khana of the emperors, was conspujuous even under its English 
disguise amid the baiTacks wliich boldly displayed their symmetrical rows of brand-neu' 
bricks. Assuredly it would have been more charitable to have obliterated it entirely. 

I was about to retire sorrowfully, not caring to caiTy so sad an exploration any farther, 
when I perceived a soldier running towards me. There it is, sir,” he said, pointing 
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in on opposite direction to that I was pursuing. “ What is tliere?” inquired I. ‘‘The 
palace.” “The palace?’’ “Yes, sir, all that remains of the palace of the old rajahs. 
It is worth seeing ; and, if you gentlemen would like to follow me, I will show it you.” 

Wo followed our guide, and, doubling the I^^aobut Khana, wo found ourselves in a soeond 
court, at the extremity of which stands a very fine palace in the Mogul style, unfortunately 
disfigured in the same way by brick partitionings. This was formerly the Dewani-Am, 
or hall of state audiences; a vast hall, the roof of which, decorated with mosaics, wjw 
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supportod by numerous (?I('pintly shaped eolumiis. None of those splendours are noAv 
visible : the cc^ilin^s have becai coated Avith whitoAvash, and clerks are installed in tlu^ offices 
whi(*h lill this part of the palace at the prc'sent day. In one of the halls are still to be 
seen the throne and the marble da'is Avhen? the emperor took his sc»at. On leaving; the 
Dewani-Am, avo crossed a spacious square, also lined Avith modern buildings, and r(‘ached 
the DoAvani-Khas, the (‘ideb rated throne-room. 

This i)avilion Avas the AA^onder of the palace; and, although stripped of its principal 
tri'asures, it is still a perfect gem. S(*en from tlu^ exterior, it is a largo kiosk of white marble, 
of great simplicity; but its interior is of unheard-of richness: the pillars, the anjhes, and 
the cordons of tin? roof are Avorked in marvellous arabesques designed Avith iwecious stones 
incrusted in the marble ; ami the sun playing through the arcades on these delicious mosaics 
seems to give life to these airy garlands of floAvei*s of lapis-lazuli, onyx, sardonyx, and a 
thousand other precious stones. 

Here Ave must refer to Tavernier’s naiTative, to form an idea of Avhat this hall must 
Jjav(.‘ been in tlu) days of Mogul splendour. The ceiling, ho relates, Avas cncas(Ml in a 
tissue of gold and sih^er, of admirable Avorkmanship ; Avhich he, as a jcAveller, Aaliu^d at 
the enormous sum of twenty-seAen millions of friincs. Heavy silken draperies, confined 
by chains of gold, made a frameAvork to the arcades spanning the circnmferen(‘(? of the 
hall ; and, finally, in the centi\^ stood the wondc'r of Avonders, the famous Throne of Teacocks. 
This throne, of inassiA^e gold, measured six feet in haigth, four feet in Avidth, and formed 
a sort of estrade, the back of Avhieh, covered Avith d(‘licatc enamelling, si)read itself out in 
the form of a peacock’s tail ; and a dais in solid gold, bordered Avith a long thick fringe 
of fine pearls, and resting upon tAveh’e gedden columns, coA^ered the rear of the throne*, 
the front of Avhich Avas sheltere'd by tAvo immense velvet jiarasols (unbroidtavd Avith piairls, 
with gold handles inlaid Avith diamonds. This masterpiece of goldsmith’s art had been 
executed by a French goldsmith, Austin of llordeaux, attached to th(j court of Shah Jehan, 
and had cost, according to TuvemicT’s calculation, a hundred and fifty millions of francs. 
It Avas taken from the emperors of Delhi in 1739 by Nadir Shah of Iku’sia. 

To tin; left of the DcAvani-Khas lie the jirivate apartments of the emperors — a long 
suite of halls and rooms, Avith inlaid marble Avails ; pretty c(»urts, ornamented Avith reservoirs 
and fountains, and <J<*gant kiosks (dosed in Avith light marble larfcAV'ork. 

Not far from the private apartments arci the Akbary Hummoum, or imperial baths, 
the best lU’eserved and most interesting portion of this immense palace. It is Avell known 
Avhat an important share of Oriental existence is occupied by the baths. It is there that 
the listless Asiatic passes the most agret^able moments of his day ; wo need not therefore 
be astonished at the luxury and refinement displayed in every detail of the imjierial 
baths ; nothing seems to have been spared to render them the most charming spot in the 
Avhole palace. We first entered some small circular rooms, lighted by a narroAV opeming 
placed in the centre of the cupola-shaped roof; the floor of Avhich, paved Avith white 
marble, Avas covered Avith delicate mosaics representing flowers strewn irregularly. In the 
centre of each room Avas either a bath or a sort of sofa on AAdiich to receive the inhalations, 
invariabl)'' of marble inlaid Avith precious stones ; and on every side Avound the bronze pipes 
which conveyed water of different degrees of heat, and steam. A Mussulman guide, Avho 
b‘d us through the rooms of the palace, supplied me Avith the several details of the imiAorial 
bath. The city, hoAvever, possesses at the present day an establishment Avhere the tradition 
<»f tb(^ Mogul baths is still preserved, and AAdiere I can convince myself by experience of 
their iniich-bousted delights. 
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Oil leaving the Akbary Ilumniouni, wo visited the Iloti-Mii.sjid, the Mosque of Pearls, 
where the cmpc'rors eame to perform tludr devotions. It is u small eliaiiel, a perfect gem 
of carved ivory, but with nothing of the imposing severity which characterizes its namesake 
of the palace of Agra. We then passed through the spacious grounds formerly occupied by 
the fairy-1 ike gardens of the palace, so often sung of by the Mogul poets, and where now 
only a few sickly trees, half buried in the ruins, remain standing. 

Leaving the palace by tlui great gate of the Padishahs, we saw a magnificent wide and 
straight strei't stretching out before us — a sort of boulevard, j)lant(^d Mdth trees, and 
lined with haiulsome, ri^giilarly built houses. This was Chandni C‘howk, the glory and pride 
of Shahjehanabad, as the native's commonly call modi'rn Delhi. This street, which is 
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really very fine, passes through the city in a straight line from the great gate of the 
palace to the gate of Lahore; and it is here that the chief tradesmen of Delhi aro to be 
found. The shops, resembling square recesses, of almost unifonn dimensions, are crammed 
with valuable and curious articles — Cashmere shawls, Dashampore gauzes, arms from the 
Punjaub, carved caskets from Shekawattee, and lacquer work from Scinde. Farther on are 
the bankers, who, without se»!ming to dread their mutual vicinity, occupy a long row 
t»f adjoining shops. Then come the shoemakers, renowned for their prow-shaped shoes 
embroidered with silk, and their elegant Turkisli slippers; the hatters, who make the 
golden toques of the Mirzas jmd the citizens’ light caps, and who arrange the strangely 
fashioned turbans distinctive of each caste ; goldsmiths, exhibiting jewels of a workmanship 
as delicate os it is artistic ; pastrycooks, displaying their tempting cakes,, which they knead 
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and buko in presence of the public ; &c., &c. ; each one of these different trades forming a 
sort of groiij) almost entirely separate from the other. 

Although the English have deprived Delhi of its title as capital, and have made 
it a dependency of the government of the North-Western Provinces, it has none the less 
continued to bo regarded by all the Indians as their capital. There is, besides, no other 
city, except Lahore, Avhieh can be compared to it in real importance. Its money market 
is still the chief one in all Southern Asia, and its bankers extend their business connections 
as far as Muscat, Cabool, Ladak, and Yarkand — that is to say, over Arabia, Affghanistan, 
Thibet, and Turkestan. Thus the crowds whiidi fill the street of Chaiului Chowk at all 
hours of the day form a most interesting study. The tyjie best calculated to arrest attention 
in the first instance is that of the natives of Delhi. Doth Hindoos and IVIussulinans are 
remarkable for a degree of elegance and cure for their personal ai>poaranco, which denotes 
the influence of the long stay of the Mogul Court in this city. Their countenances are 
lively and intelligent, and they arc courteous and affable towards strangers, although it 
is perlia 2 >s as well not to reckon too much on these very su 2 )erficial (pialifies with regard 
to Europeans. Tlicir women also arc A cry clc^gantly dressed ; the Hindoo ladies in a 
coloured sarri and idaited skirt, and the Mussulman in loose vests and pantaloons gathered 
in at the ankle. After the natives of Delhi come the Affghans, Bclooclu'os, and rei)resenta- 
tives of almost all the races inhabiting the valleys of the Punjaub and the slopes and 
plateaux of the Himalayas. 

On rcasceiiding the Chandni Chowk, wo i^assed a sort of guard-house of modern con- 
struction, insignificant enough in itself, but the name of which alone is sufficiout to make 
every inhabitant of Dcdhi tremble. It is the Kotwali, or native town-hall ; in front of 
Avhich the guilty defenders of the city Avero brought in 1857, after the taking of the city 
by the English, and Avere there executed. 

Passing the Kotwali, avo entered another fine large street, which cuts the Chandni Chowk 
at right angles, and soon reached the gate? of Cashmere. Thii English have left it in tlu? 
state to which it Avas reduced after tin? sic'ge and cajjture in the groat rebellion ; the 
creviced casemate.s, and stones starred by the shock of the balls, being still visible. The 
rami)arts surrounding modern Delhi date from the reign of Shah Jehau ; but, l)eing built of 
granite, and protected by a deep rnoat and a high embankment, tlujy still form a tolerably 
ibrmidablo system of defence. The walls occui)y a circuit of seven miles, and have 
t weh'c gates. 

From tlio Cashmere gate a road lined Avith trees leads to the English civil and military 
cantonnumts, situated a mile and a half to the north. We returned to the city, and strolled 
across the narrow crooked bazaars, crowded Avith people, Avhich radiate round the Chandni 
Cliowk ; but wo met nothing worthy of notice in our walk, unhiss, indeed, we may mention 
the Kala Musjid, or Black Mosque, a dark building of curious architecture, Avhich stands at 
a short distance from the Turcoman gate. This mosque is the only edifice anterior to the 
reign of Shah Jehan enclosed at the present day within the walls of the city. 

On retui-ning to the bungalow after our long excursion, we found the entrance to our 
apartment invaded by a regular swarm of tradesmen, prepared to offer us the curiosities of 
the capital for sale. The verandah, on which the dealers exhibited their wares, i)resented 
the aiqiearance of a regular bazaar; shawls, stuffs, antelopes’ horns, weapons, caskets, 
lUns, bronzes, and statuettes being displayed in the most picturesque and tempting disorder. 
Nevertheless, resisting all then* temptations, wo relentlessly sent away all these greedy 
speculators, who, profiting by the inexperience of tourists, rob them Avith impunity, selling 
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thorn articles at rates ten and even twenty times in excess of those current in the bazaar. 
To qualify the tourist who is not sufficiently acquainted with the language of the country 
and the customs of the bazaar to encounter these unscrupulous intermediaries, the best plan 
is to beat down the price of the articles offered to him according to this standard. His 
offers will evoke ironical laughs and torrents of exclamations at first ; but the dealers, after 
carefully packing up their precious trinkets and leaving him, Avill soon return and yield up 
their goods at the i)rices offered, though not Avithout i)ulling their beards and Avringing 
their hands in token of despair, and protesting against bargains Avhich their poverty alone 
compels them to accept. 

Among the dealers Avho came to the bungalow at Delhi there was one class, hoAvever, 
that merits greater indulgence from the tourist, and which I certainly accorded to them ; 
I mean the miniature-painters. These artists (for among tlicnn there an* a feAV who 
deserve this title) execute very pretty copiers on iAwy of the principal monuments of 
Delhi and Agra; and their prices comparatively are A^ery reasonable, since their Avorks, 
although of remarkable finish, have never been much liked by English tourists. They 
are, for the most part, descendants of the painters formerly attached to the Court of the 
Moguls; and they have prescrA'cd by tradition the portraits of the princii>al j)<"rsonages 
of that dynasty, Avdiieh they reproduce in the form of AH'ry pretty miniatures. A not less 
interesting fact is that some A'ery curious and very correct copies of the principal monuments 
of Mecca are found amongst their works. 

January — The morning was dc\"oted to photography. Followed by the servants 

Avith my appamtus, I repeated my yesterday’s excursion; but this time I did not return 
home until I had fixed on my plates all the principal monuments of the city. 

One thing thjit impressed me during the Avhole course of my travels Avas the extreme 
obligingness Avith Avhich the Indians everyAvhcrc accommodate themsehes to the sometimes 
imperious requirements of the photographer. Their curiosity ncA^er borders on indiscretion ; 
and, as soon as they perceive the apparatus directed toAvards a certain point, they are very 
careful not to disturb the openition in the smallest degree. A movement or a sign from 
the photographer is sufficient to stop the croAvds in a street for scA^eral minutes; and if 
he wishes to animate his scene by the introduction of special figures, the ptisscrs-by Arill 
always yield good-humouredly to his fancy. This is a fact Avorthy of notice, and it seems to 
mo that it is a A^ery characteristic proof of the gentleness and tractability of the Hindoo 
people. Without Avishing to make ill-natured comparisons, I should like to ask the painters 
and photographers who travel in Franco whether they over found the same consideration and 
civility amongst our peasants. 

On returning from my photographic rounds I was conducted to the Mogul baths, to 
enable mo personally to acquiro experience of this much-A’aunted method of ablution. 
These baths really differ very little from tho T\u*kish baths. The bather is first introduced 
into a series of chambers, heated at increasing temperatures ; tho attendant then, after 
sprinkling him with a jug of tepid water, Avhich seems icy, lays him on a marble table, 
and lathers his body all over with soap, shampooing and kneading it until the bather is in 
a complete state of exhaustion. Ho is then cnA'cloped in a warm blanket and placed on 
a sofa, where, after an hour’s sleep, he finds himself refreshed ; but the sensation is delusive, 
for tho rough process leaves him but little fitted for any occupation during tho remainder 
of tho day. It is, in short, a hygienic system excellently Avell adapted, doubtless, for 
the idle and drowsy Asiatic, but not much to bo recommended to tho European, who is 
accustomed to an active life. 
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Dellii, situated in tlio midst of lurg(' plains watorod l)y numerous rivers, enjoys a healthy 
climate. Its Mint4*rs, which are cool and ai^recablo, can only be coini^arod to tho finest 
days of our spring, while the snmmor really is not insupportable, except during the brief 
period when those ti'rribb' hot winds blow, of wliicli my readers have had my experieiKJe 
under the lu»ad of Jeypore. Dellii is, howevcT, afHi(*t('d witli a very strange evil, M’hich 
makes it one of the most dreaded places for the English oHiei'rs and functionaries. This evil, 
known by the name of tho “ Delhi ulcer,'’ is caused by a special infection of the drinking- 
water, Any one who drinks this water, even once only, aft(*r a certain period, sometimes 
even after a long time has elapsed, will see a])pearing on dith'rent parts of his body real 
ulcers, extremely difiicult to cure. These ulcers have no analogy with the (Ininea worm 
or tho ringworm produced by various waters in India and other countries ; tln^y are 
positive sores. The only way to avoid the contagion is to submit the water destined for 
purposes of food to the process of boiling. Generally si>eaking, strangers making only 
a short stay in Delhi will not troubb^ themselves to take these precautions, and they 
are wrong; for I mys<‘lf knew at t^alcutta a person wlio had been attacked by the mahnly, 
although, in a few hours’ stay at Delhi, he had drunk only a glass of watiT. According 
to native belief, this evil made its a]»p('aranc(‘ after the taking of the city by tho English 
in 1857 ; and it more especially attac ks Euroj»eans, who are therc'by, according to fanatics, 
branded for their inij^iety by tin* hand of Allah. 
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ANUARY 3 Is/. — AYo commenced to-day our exploration of the plain of Delhi;— 
a vast necropolis, strewed over many stjuare miles with the ruins of nine cities 
whi(‘h successively bore (he. same name. 

Early in the morning Sehaumburg and I mounted our horses, and left the town by 
the southern gate, or Delhi Durwaza. Within a few yards of thci ramparts we ontcrod 
upon the field of the dead, and our horses’ hoofs returned a dull sound on the hard uneven 
ground, a strange accumulated mass of bricks and fragments of stone and cement, beneath 
which sleep so many generations. It is here that formerly stood, great and populous, the 
imperial city founded by Ferozo, one of the most enlightened princes the Atfghau dynasty 
ever produced. On one side its ramparts Avere mirrored in the blue Avaters of the Jumna; 
on the other its suburbs, traversed by several canals of soft AA’^ater, extended to the weshvard 
hills. Hut he Avho styled himse*lf the Scourge of God, the liercc Tartar, Tamerlane, came 
Avith his hordes in 1398 ; and, on the spot Avhere the superb Delhi of the fourteenth century 
had stood, he left only a mass of ruins on AA^hich even the grass refuses to groAV. One single 
edifice resisted the fury of the lame coiupieror.^ It AA^as the palace of Feroze, Avliich to 
the present day raises its bare skeleton, full of imposing grandeur, in the midst of this 
solitude which once Avas a city. 

The palace, in Avhieh the natives see an ancient citadel, and which for that reason they 
call Fcrozc-Iva-Kota, is a building of A^ry original character. It is composed of four 
square terraces, superposed in the form of a pyramid, each side having a considerable 
number of arches ; at tlio corners of each story aawo placed pavilions surmounted by cupolas, 
of AvJiich oidy two specimens remain ; and, to croAvn the whole, from the summit of the 
tenuce springs a magnificent monolith, thirty-seven feet in height. In the days of its 
splendour this i)alace, Avith its groat facades overlaid Avith stucco and painte<l in bright 
colours, its broad tcri’accs, its blue enamelled domes, and its stone spire encased in an 
envelope of gold, must have presented a coup tVml as strange as it Avas admirable, and 
it must have poAverfully impressed the bai-barous companions of Tamerlane Avlien they 
gazed at it for the first time. The stone needle Avhich surmounts the palace of Feroze is one 
of the most interesting and curious monuments of ancient India, for in it aa'c see one of 

* It is known that tbo groat Tartar conqueror, who brought firo and bloodshed throughout all Asia from 1870 
4o 1406, was lame from his birth. 
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the stone columns which the Buddhist emperor Asoka caused to bo erected in difTcrent 
parts of his empire towards the year 250 before the current era ; and what gives it a 
still greater interest is that archmologists consider those columns as the first attempts made 
by the Indians to employ cut stone in their architecture. 

This column, or hit, is a monolith of red sandstone, of cylindrical form, giudually 
tapering towards the point. It measures thirty-seven feet in height, and ten feet four 
inches in girth at the base; and on its car(‘fully polished surface are seen several 
inscriptions, which have for centuries defied the ingenuity of learned Arabs and Europeans. 
The principal one treats of the publication of one of the religious edicts of Asoka, Avritttm in 
PAli, and deciphered for the first time by the illustrious oriental scholar, Prinsc'p. The 
Mussulman historians of the reign of Ferozo relate that the prince ordered this lat, which 
had stood amongst the ruins of a pagan temple situated on the banks of th(5 Jumna, to bo 
remov ed and conveyed at an enormous expense to Delhi, where it Avas placed at the top 
of the imperial palace; and under the name of Minar Ziirin, or Column of Gold (it had 
b(‘en covered Avith sheets of this metal), it AA^as long regarded as the palladium of the empire. 
It is difficult to understand hoAV it was spared by Tamerlane, avIio merely stripped it of 
its rich covering. 

Near the palace of Feroze stands a large mosque, of a simple and severe style of 
architecture, Avhieh has also escaped the general ruin. 

For a Avhole hour we Avandered through the rooms of the palace, the {irches of Avhich, 
formed of a bluish granite, and joined together by a ecraent of extreme solidity, are even 
noAV very strong ; and, after having taken a jdiotograph of the Avholo, we set out agtiiu on 
our road. 

Noav for a quarter of an hour avc plodded AA'carily through heaps of ruins and broken 
pieces of AV’alls, and at last reached a fine granite ga leeway ridieved by bands of red sandstone, 
which marks the entmicc to the city built in 1415 by the Emperor Daolat Lodi, close 
to the A"ery site of the Delhi of the Emperor Ferozo, that had been dtistroyed some 
years before by Tamerlane. This city disappeared in its turn ; and the citaded alone 
remains, picturesquely perched on a little eminence Avhich formerly constituted its centre ; 
a fine large pathway leading to the ruined gate of the fortress, Avhich at the present day 
bears the name of Pourana Kila, or Old Fort. Passing through a handsome gateway 
fianked by the guard-house, we found ourselves in a A'ast enclosure, half occupied by a poor 
Hindoo village, above Avhich Avere visible the lofty cupolas of the ancient edifices. The 
most remarkable of these is the Kala Musjid, or Black Mosque, a fine specimen of Affghan 
architecture ; a long narrow edifice, surmounted by three massively shaped domes, and 
presenting a fine facade perforated by five pointed arches of different heights. The body 
of the edifice, in red sandstone, is set off by bands and roses of white marble, covered Avilh 
delicate sculptures; but the inner halls liaAo no ornament save a few graceful marble 
kiblas^ pointing out to true believers the direction of Mecca. Fine mosaics, now much 
damaged, formerly decorated the ceiling. 

Near this mosque stands a rather handsome stone pavilion, which was used as a library 
by the Pathan emi^crors. It was here that Iloumayoun, who after a long exile had just 
recoA-ered the throne of his father, perished miserably by falling from the top of a ladder, 
upon which ho had mounted to reach a book from the shelves of his library. This prince, 
the true founder of the dynasty of the Great Moguls, rests in a superb tomb to tho south 
of th(i Pourana Kila, which we visited on leaving the old fortress. 

This mausoleum is one of the noblest monuments on the plain of Delhi. Its imposing 
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mass of white marble and rose-coloured sandstone, surmounted by a dome of great beauty, 
rises in the middle of a vast terraei*, occupying the centre of a garden full of flowers, 
encircled by graceful kiosks of red stone ; and under the broad cuj)ola lies the simple 
and unomainented tombstone which covers the ashes of the first of the Moguls. 

We passed the rest of the day at the mausoleum of Iloumayoun. One of the kiosks 
of the garden, transformed into a bungalow by the English, aflbrdcd us a comfortable 
lodging for the night; and our servants, who had already preceded us thither in the 
morning, served up a dinner, to wdiich the high wind that had blown all day, and the 
fatigue of our excursion imparted a savoury relish. 

In tlu'. evening an incident occurred which throw our party into great excitement. We 
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were quietly smoking our cigars on the terrace of the mausoleum, when T saw the servants 
running and calling for help, while at the same time, before the open door of our bungalow, 
our dogs were struggling like mad creatures, and barking at some invisible object. ** A 
panther in monsieur’s bedroom ! ” cried my bearer, trembling with fright, as he approached 
mo. We rushed towards the bungalow in hot haste; but on the way T recollected that 
all our guns were in that very room. What was to be done? The servants, who had 
remained behind, entreated me not to go farther; the dogs kept on barking furiously; 
and I could distinctly hear a low growling in answer to their erics. It w'ould have been 
dangerous to risk one’s self in that direction unarmed ; especially as the i>resenco of a panther 
would not have been a surprise, for tbeso animals abound in the neighbouring mountains, 
and must certainly extend their excursions as far as the J umna. 
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After u moment’s deliberation, seeing that the mysterious oec.upant of our apartment 
did not make up his mind to come out, I caused some rags to bo soaked in oil, and, 
setting light to them, placed them at the end of a stick, with which I advanced towards 
the door, in front of which the dogs had never ceased to mount guard. On reaching it, 
I threw the flaming rags into the room ; their introduction was gn^eted from the interior 
witli a strange giggling laugh, which put our brave companions to flight; and in an instant 
the light discovered to us, crouching almost under the bed, Avith its hairs bristling and 
large eyes glaring, and showing its threatening fangs, a fine-sized hyiena. The incident 
was conveu’tod from the tragic to the ridiculous. On l(?arning that it Avas only a hyiena 
the servants came running, and one of them, a syce, an able-bodied felloAV, ottered to go, 
in the very face of this most coAvardly of all carnivorous animals — rendered still more 
timid by the sight of the fire — and fetch my gun, Avhich lay ready loaded against a 
chair pretty near the door. At one spring the gun Avas reached, and plac('d in my hamls, 
Avhile the servants held their sabres and knives in readiness. Surrounded by all these 
AvaiTiors, now full of daring, I had the dogs removed and took aim at the animal ; the 
shot Avas soon discharged ; and, before the smoke had completely clear(‘(l away, I perceived 
the unfortunate liyiena, Avho, badly Avoundod, cniwled to the door, Avlicn’s the sabres of 
the men soon dispatched Ikt; and avo retired to rest, not without langhijig heartily over 
the emotions of the CAa^ning and the episode of the hyiena-hiint in a bedroom. 

February — The mausoleum of Iloumayoun forms the centre of a vast cemetery 

spreading over the AAdiolo plain of Delhi, from the Jumna to the Avestern hills; and the 
tombs which compose this immense necropolis arc of every description, from the modest 
tombstone to the massive edifice surmounted by a lofty dome and covered Avith those bricks 
cnanudled in such bright and delicate tints, the secret of AA^hich is lost. 

The principal group is ranged around the little village called Arab-ka-serai, and 
interesting monuments abound there; but AA^e shall limit ourselves to noticing a fine 
mausoleum of the Palhan period (the fifteenth century), of a soA'cre and stately character, 
although covered Avith a profusion of charming arabesques, and a small mosque; AAdiich 
in any other place Avould be visited and admired, but Avlpch arc passed by unheeded 
among the many monuments Avhich cover the plain. 

A little to the Avest of this group of tombs stands another group not less remarkable', 
which surrounds the magnificent mosque erected in the fourteenth century by the Empei-or 
Toghluk, in honour of the Mussulman saint, Nizam-ood-dccn. The great Mogul families 
disputed the possession of the ground sanctified by the presence of the celebrated missionary 
of Islam, and the graves are ranged side by side, as in one of oiu* European cemeteries. 
On these large marble flagstones, sun^ounded by elegant balustrades Avonderfully carv^ed, 
Ave may read some of the most illustrious names of India, of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, such as the Emperor Mohammed Shah, the rrinces Ali, Ji'hanghir, and 
others. While strolling through this cemetery I read the folloAAung curious inscription 
on one of the tombs: — ‘‘I desire that my grave should have no pompous monument upon 
it. The simide grass Avill be a far better coA^cring for the remains of the short-lived 
Jehanara, the poor in s])irit, the daughter of the Jhnperor Shah Jehan.” This Jehanara 
is one of the most touching types which appear to us in the dark history of the India of 
the seventeenth century. Daughter of the celebrated Taj liibi and of Shah Jehan, she 
folloAved her unhappy father — deprived of his sight by his son’s order — to his 2)rison, and, 
disdaining the offers of marriage which her beauty attracted, remained to his last hour the 
guardian angel ()f the poor old man. It is singular to find her name jdaced by the side 
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of that of Christ on her tombstone ; and the theory is, not that she was a Christian, but 
that she belonged to a Mussulman sect, very numerous even at the present day, which 
places Jesus in the first rank of tlie iirophets, and gives him the title of Spirit of God, 
or the Holy rrcsence. 

Beside the mosque of Nizam-ood-d<^en there is a curious piscina of water of gi*eat 
antiquity, supposed to have been one of the iiunierous resc^rvoirs formed by the Emperor 
Asoka, in the third century before our era, of which mention is made in the Pali inscription 
of the lat surmounting the palace of Feroze. The reservoir of this piscina, formed of blocks 
of stone carefully cemented, is filled with a limpid water, completely shaded from the 
sun, and kept at a very icy tc'mj)eraturo, by the high walls of the edifices which over- 
hang it. This water is supposed to j>ossess miraculous i)roperties, and pilgrims come 
and devoutly idunge themselves into it in spite of its excessive coldness; and the prize 
of a few annas will tempt the boys of the village to take a formidable header from the 
top of an adjoining terrace into the reservoir. 

Keeping onwards towards the east, we reached the mausoleum of Suftur Jung, which 
faces tlic i^ostal road leading from Delhi to Koutub. This tomb, although modern, is 
one of the finest ornaments of the noble museum of Indian architecture. It worthily 
closes this unequalled series of moiiunuuits which thus mark all the transitions of Indian 
art from the third century before our era. The dome of white marble, of great j)urity 
of design, points its golden pinnacle a hundred feet from the ground, and covers a magni- 
ficent hall, containing the state cenotaph of Suftur Jung. In a vault beneath this hall 
lay the aslu;s of the mighty ruler, uikUt a simple mound of earth ; for, as the inscription 
at the head tcdls us, however great and pompous man may be in presence of his fellow- 
men, ho is small and humble before God.’’ This sentiment of humility in the sight of 
God, and of j)ridc before man, is always carefully expressed on the tombs of the Mussulman 
kings of India. 

A little to the north of the mausoleum of Suftur Jung stands a group of still more 
inten‘sting ruins. They arc the remains of the great astronomical observatory founded 
by the learned King Jcy Sing of Jeypore, of whom I have already spoken at length to 
my readers. Of this edifice nothing now remains but the shell, so to say ; for the instru- 
ments have long since disappeared, and with them the scitmtific men who animated them, 
and had made this spot one of the most cclebnited tiuaples of astronomy in the world. 
On all sides stand buildings of eccentric forms — circles, gnomons, parabohe, ellij^ses — 
the >¥11010 occupying an enormous space, and erected on a truly gigantic scale. The 
principal erection is an immense equatorial sundial, to which Jey Sing had given the 
name of Semrat Yantar, or the King of Sundials. The hand designed to throw the 
shade on the dial forms a triangle. In front of this gnomon is a building of singular 
form, liaving a spiral staircase in the centre, the walls, arranged in concentric half-circles, 
serving as gnomons to dials indicating the meridians, separated by a fixed angle from 
the meridian of the observatory; and to tho east and west of the gi-eat equatorial 
observatory are two vast circles in masonry, from sixteen to eighteen /eet in height and 
of an immense diAmeter, the contemplated armugement of which considerably puzzles 
visitors. In tho centre of each circle stands a column, from tho base of which diverge 
thirty stone radii, extending at regular intervals to the lino of circumference. Each 
radius and each space forms a sector of six degrees ; the wliolc forming tho throe hundred 
and sixty degrees of the circle. Opposite tho point where each radius terminates, 
two windows open in the wall of tho circle, arranged in two stories, to which load stairs 
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contrived in tlie masonry. These openings, as well as the radii, arc divid(>d by a scries 
of g(‘()mctri(ul lines, so that the shadow of the pillar thrown on these divisions indicates 
the sun’s azimuth ; and the altitudes and the azimuth of the moon and stars could b<? 
observcMl in the same manner. The utility of those two circles, which enabled the Indian 
astronomers to carry on their observations simultaneously, and constMpiontly with great 
])re(?ision, may bo understood by this brief explanation. 

I lingered till rather a late hour among these curious ruins to take some idiotograidiic 
views; but, unfortunately, the three plates that I took wore broken during my return 
journey to Europe. Night overtook us in the midst of our labours; and, having all my 
servants with me, I determined to seek a resting-place for the night on the plain ; by 
which means we should be enabled both to dispense with our tent, and to av’^oid returning 
to Koutub, which was some miles distant. Wc started on our search, and soon found, 
near Nizam-ood-d('en, a fine Pathan mausoleum, th(‘. spacious chambers of which would 
afford a comfortable shelter, as well for ourselves as for our servants and horses. 

Our iron b(*ds were set uj), the camp-table was fixed on its legs, and the lamp lighted; 
and so the tomb of the bravo or ferocious Pathan cavalier was transfornu‘d into a decent 
b('d(*hamber. Our servants brought some fowls, rice, and milk from the neighbouring 
village; and soon the bright and cheerful bivouac blaze lighted up with its l)road refiection 
the old cupola, striped with bands of blue and gold enamel. While our dinner was being 
l>repared, I reflcMded sadly that this improvised picnic in a tomb would be the last scene 
of the free and hapi)y life in the jungle that I had li»d now for four years, and to which 
I was about to bid farewell, doubthvss for long, I left the room ; and tlu'ro lay the 
plain bare and silent Ix'fore me, bathed in that soft zodiacal light which tla^ sun leaves 
behind liim, as thongli In' could not endure to forsake? the belov(*d earth; the clear 
sky sparkhnl with myriads of stars; and at intervals tin? jackal uttered his piercing cry, 
which was responded to from all points of the horizon by a thousand jeering yells of 
diabolical rhythm. 

This spectacle*, so calm and grand, touched me ; the savage cries echoed harmoniously 
on my ear. A few' more days, mus(*d I, and the locomotive wu’ll carry im? far aw'ay from 

all this, across a country wliich will still bo India, but India of modern civilization 

India with hot(*ls, railway-stations, and manufactories ; and each turn of the wheel wdll take 
me nearer to that native land whi(‘h is so <lear to me, but wull bear me? fiir from this 
land which is also dear to me— this Hajasthan to which 1 am bound by so many memories 
and so many friendships. 

lie who has not lived this life of the jungles, the life of free air and liberty, with 
its close communion between man and an almost virgin Nature, with its dangers, its 
adventures, and its hardshii)s, can form no idea of the heaviness of lieart felt by those 
w^ho, having once experi(?nced it, are about to bid adieu to it perhaps for ever. The 
farewell cannot be uttered without sorrow and reluctance; but the traveller, like every 
one else in the world, has duties to accomplish; and, if he thinks only of running 
over the world in search of personal gratifications, he acts the part of a more egotist; his 
toil is useless ; he is no better than an ordinary adventurer, i)rofitles8 to himself and to 
society. 

My readers must pardon these reflections. They faithfully depict my feelings on 
that pailicular evening, as for an instant I deliberated whether I should not turn my 
back (ju France and the civilised world, and plunge back once more into the midst of 
the deserts I had only just left. 
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Dinner is on the table !” announced the khansaniuh. 

A plague on melancholy ! Man is not born to find his happiness only in the midst 
of jackals and hyeonas. There are other and higher enjoyments which France reserves 
for those who appreciate her, or who know how to deserve them. 

It was decreed, however, that the evening should end merrily. After dinner wo 
received the visit of a troop of conjurors and bayaderes, who, hai)pcning to be encamped 
in the neighbourhood on their road to Delhi, got scent of our lu’cscnce, and came to 
solicit the honour of giving us a representation. The proposal was agreed to ; soon 
the cymbals and tom-toms made the old arched vaults ring again ; and by the flickering 
flames of the torches, filling the place with light and smoke, the handsome girls, naked 
to the W'aist, executed the antique dances of Itajasthan. The picture was a strange and 
fantastic one, wxdl w’ortliy the pencil of a Ttembrandt. To thc'ui succeeded the imm, 
regular bandits of McAvat, W'ho, sabre in hand, performed a strange fantasia, intermingled 
with yells. 

At last we had to think of retiring to rest; the performers departed, and every one 
sought liis b(‘d, W’hile the hymnas and the jackals kept their diabolical chorus round our 
place of refuge. 
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Alliidccn’s Onto. — Tlio Koutub. — The Groat Mosque. — The Galb rios of Pirtwi Rnj. — Dava’s Lat. — The Lo^'tuiil of 
the Serpont. — TLo Tomb of Altamsli. — Mobrowli. — The Citadel of Togluokabad. — A Good Cousin, 

» EBEUA11Y ‘Ind . — At tho eoiithcm extremity of tlio plain of Delhi, inarlting 
the limit of its immense field of ruins, stands tlio stalely triumphal eolumn 
(•rooted in tho very oentre of tho last Hindoo capital by tho Mussulman 
conqueror, Koutub-Oud’in-Eibeg. 

Situated on a slight eminence, this column, commonly called the Ivoutub, is visible 
from all parts of tho plain, o^■er •whii-h it towers majestically. I was not a little eager 
to have a closer inspection of this colossus, round whos(j base uro crowded some of the 
finest monuments of India, and towards •Nvhich, for some days past, my companions bad been 
constantly turning their glances, unable to comprehend why I lingered near ruins which had 
no interest in their eyes; but I should advise any traveller who may follow in my footsteps 
at Delhi to imitate my example, for, after once seeing the group of monuments of tin* 
Koutub, ho can bestow only an indifferent glance on all the rest. 

A good road took us from our lodging in the mausoleum, which we left at an early hour, 
straight to the Koutub, We soon reached a sort of bushy garden, the dark green masses 
of which presented a sti-ong contrast to the reddish tints of tho bare and desolate j)lain ; 
and in the middle of an ojien space, surrounded by fine trees, wo found an excellent 
bungalow, established by the English Govcniment for tho accommodation of travellers. 
After an interval of time just sufficient to enable us to take possession of our rooms and 
have tho tents sot up for our attendants, we hastened to the, Koutub. 

A narrow pathway, bordered with pomegranate and guava trees, all interlaced by u 
trellis-work of flowering jessamines, buried itself in tho thicket, and, keeping along this 
pathwa}’, wo soon got to tho rear of a shallow ravine overrun with vegetation, at the end 
of which appeared the lofty column, its rose-coloured mass standing out straight and grand 
against a deep blue sky. Bcclining on the grass, under tho shade of the trees of this 
wood, which might with justice bo termed a park, wo crmtemplated the cmemUe of tlui 
ruins for a few moments longer before approaching nearer to them. In no other spot, 
perhaps, has Nature united herself so gracefully to the works of man. Generally speaking, 
ruined cities are gloomy and desolate ; it seems as though the very gi-ound were stricken by 
tho curse that had fallen on the unhappy city. Ilcre, on the contrary, all was fresh, 
gay, and channing, while the air, refreshed and perfumed by a thousand flowers, echoed 
with the merry songs of tho birds. It was not necessary to feel the enthusiasm of tho 
historian or the archaeologist to enable one to admire both the coolness of the oasis and 
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tho mognifioenco of tho wonders it contained. Descending the back of the ravine, through 
heaps of ruined remains of terraces, wo stood at length on tho threshold of the enclosure 
of the Koutub, in front of Alladecn’s Gate, the wonderful beauty of which I certainly 
should not even attempt to make my readers appreciate, if I could not at the same time 
place before their eyes a faithful copy of this masterpiece. 

Alladeen’s Gate, erected by tlic Sultan Ala-ood-decn, might have inspired the 
celebrated author of the Wonderful Lamp ; the genic of tho Eoc could have created 
nothing more fairy-like. The work of the Moors of Sx>ain, in tho Alhambi'a of Granada, 
is not to bo compared to this perfect gem of architecture. Here it is the stone itself, 
a rod sandstone relieved by stripes of white marble, which gives the colouring; and the 
delicate arabesques which cover it on all its sides are carved and inlaid: while, at 
Granada, the whole effect is obtained by a combination of bright colours and gildings, 
simply spread on ordinary brickwork. Moreover, there is no part of tho Moorish 
Alhambra in which wo can find the same purity of outline, and grandeur of jiroiiortions, 
that characterize in so high a degree the Gate of Alladcen. 

It forms a sort of square pavilion, jicrforated on each of its four sides by an indentated 
arch, and surmounted by a very beautiful cupola ; and the inner hall is as richly decorated 
as tho facades. Wo jiassed through this gate, and found ourselves almost suddenly at the 
foot of tho Koutub, which stsxnds alone and isolated in the centre of a beautiful paved 
court, proudly raising its head at a height of two hundi’cd and twenty-seven English feet. 

Not one of our Eurox)can monuments can give an idea of the impression felt on 
standing for the first time before this colossus. Tho loftiest towers of our cathedrals, 
those of Strasboui’g and Fribourg included, always rest upon such enormous basements, 
and terminate in such slender points, that their height impresses one more by the 
statement of the figures which represent it than by the effect itself. Hero, on the 
contrary, the isolation of the building and tho simjxlicity of its outlines lend it the 
ajxpcaninco of even larger dimensions than it really possesses ; and the architect himself 
has indulged his fancy for exaggerating tho ordinary effect of porsjxective by giving the 
tower tho form of a cylinder lessened towards the summit, or of a portion of a very 
elongated cone, and by dividing it into four stories, diminishing in height as they are 
farther removed from the ground. Tho diameter of its base is about forty-six feet, and of 
the platform at the summit ten. Its ornamentation is singularly effective, although very 
simple as a whole. Each story, alternately covered xvith 2 )erpcndicular, round, or angular 
flutings, is surroimded by a broad girdle of fiowers and arabesques, and supports a massive 
balcony, covered with sculptures of great beauty, standing out in strong relief from the 
towor. Tho ontiro building is of red sandstone, with the exception of the uixper part^ 
which is encasod in white marble ; and a fine winding staircase leads to tho summit, which 
commands a very extensive view of the plain, stretching to tho north as far as modciii 
Delhi, and to tho south reaching up to tho environs of Bindrabad. 

When the Mussulman general, Koutub-ood-dccn-Eibcg, took possession of tho capital 
of the Eajpoot emperor, Pirthi-RAj, he resolved to erect in tho very centre of tho 
conquered city, in commemoration of his victory, a column which should be an emblem 
of the triumpb of Islam over Brahminism. By his command the foundations of this 
tower of victory were laid in the year 1200 ; but tho gigantic undertaking, intrusted 
to Hindoo architects, was only completed twenty years later, during the reign of the 
successor of Koutub-ood-doen. The two stories struck down by lightning in 1340 were 
erected again in 1368 by Feroze III. 

3 8 
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Such is the history of the tower of Koutub ; but the Hindoos reject its authenticity, 
and assert that the monument Avas raised, many centuries before the appearance of the 
Mussulman, by a Hajpoot prince. It is certain that in respect of its isolated position, and 
its division into stories, it bears a far closer resemblance to the jaya-stamba, or columns 
of victory erected by the Hindoos, of AA'hich the Khcerut Khoumb of Chittore is the 
pure typo par excellence^ than to the minarets usually accompanying the Mahometan 
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mosques. But there is nothing surprising in the fact that the conqueror should have 
borrowed this custom from the conquered, only giiring it tho choractcristio stamp of 
Islamism ; and in this theory all can agree. The Koutub may be a jaya-stamba erected 
by Hindoo architects, but on Mussulman plans. 

As a good and Mthful follower of Mahomet, tho first care of Koutub was to raise a 
temple in honour of the true God beside the column commemorating his Ariotory. He 
entrusted its execution to native architects, whom ho first took care to convert by main 
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force, and ho placed at their service the materials of the pagan temples which had adorned 
the city. On entering the courtyard I was struck by the reseinblanec it bore to the 
beautiful Ara't-din-ka-Jhopi’a of Ajmero. It was exactly the same arrangement — a fine 
court, surroundeA by eloistcra with sculptured columns, preceding a large fa9adc pierced 
by lofty Saracenic pointed arches ; and it also exhibited the same errors of the architects. 
To avoid reiictition, however, I refer such of my readers as the subject may interest to 
Chapter XVII. of my narrative, whore I have already explained this circumstance. 

The mosque of the Koutub is to that of Ajmere wliat the sumptuous cathedral of one 
of our capitals is to the humble provincial church. The portals, colonnades, and facades 
arc of incomparable richness ; arabesques, vases, and fiowers covering the walls and pillars 
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ill profusion. But, to tlio arohopologist, all these beauties fade before the luonumcnt which 
decorates tlie eciitro of the court — a simple iron column, on wliich the tourist wouhl 
scarcely cast a careless gluiiee, but which is none the b'ss one of the w« aiders not only of 
India, but of the world. 

It is a smooth cylindrical shaft of solid metal, from the pavement of the court to the 
elegant capital which surmounts it measuring twenty-two feet. The reader may say that 
this is not a matter to raise iiiucli enthusiasm : a column of cast iron twenty-two feet 
in height is no great wonder. True ; but this column is sunk in the earth to a corresponding 
depth, which thus gives it an entire length of forty-four feet. When I rc*cord tliat this 
gigantio piece of cast iron was moulded in the fourth century of our era that is, at a period 
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■when half ihe nations of the world M’cro ignorant oven of tho extraction of this metal 
— and when I add that our own manufactories, with all their improved processes, only 
dared to attempt a work as considcnible as this for tho first time about twenty years ago, 
it will not be disputed that the iron column of Delhi may be classed among tho most 
marv'ellous works of antiquity. It is almost impossible to understand what means tho 
Indians could have employed in moulding and casting this enormous incandescent bar, at 
a time when cranes and pestle-hammers were unknown. Tho column bears a short 
inscription relating how King Dava, worshipper of Vishnu, erected this monument in 
the year 317, to commemorate his victory over the Bhalikas. 

Ilere again the inscription contradicts the popular legend. According to the latter. 
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Ammg Pdl having possessed himself of all tho northern jrart of India, a learned 
Brahmin who lived at his court advised him to have a long iron nail manufactured, 
and to bury it in tho earth to a great depth, so os to pierce tho head of tho serpent 
S£‘shnaga, which supports tho world, and thus secure an eternal duration to his dynasty. 
The nail was forged, and sunk into tho earth on a spot pointed out by the Brahmin. 
Some time after, tho ■wise counsellor ha'ving loft tho court of Anung Ptll, tho king 
began to be troubled by a multitude of doubts as to the efficacy of tho plan ordained 
by tho Brahmin ; he therefore caused tho nail to bo withdrawn ; but what was the 
consternation of tho king and all the spectators on seeing its extremity tinged 'with 
blood ! They hastened to replace tho iron in the earth, but this time tho serpent 'was 
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gone, and all efforts to fix the column again were unavailing. The Pundit, arriving at 
this crisis, exclaimed, “ O Bajah ! as nothing in the world could restore to this column 
the stability it has lost by thy guilty curiosity, in like manner nothing can avert from 
thy dynasty its approaehing fall ; ” and, in fact, the Chohans soon after overthrew the 
empire of the Touars of Delhi. 

On leaving the mosque we visited the tomb of the Emperor Altamsh; a marvel of 
sculpture, the beauty of which the reader may realise from the engraving. This tomb 
was erected in 1235, and it is the most ancient funereal monument raised by Mussulmans 
in India. The roof, which was doubtless a dome, has now completely disappeared, and 
the sun’s rays gild the elegant marble cenotaph of the great emperor. 



MOSQUE or THE EMPEROR ALTAMSH. 


Such are the wonders (and I pass by in silence many other monuments of less incon- 
testable interest) which, grouped together in so narrow a space, make this little point on 
the globe an unequalled spot, to which nothing else can bo compared. I shall 
doubtless be accused of profanation. What of Nineveh and Kamak and the Boman 
Forum ?— do you forget them ? or have you never known them ? it will bo said. I am 
fax from wishing to attack the fame of these justly celebrated places; I have ^ed 
upon some of these ruins with all the emotion that so many great memories were likely 
to create ; but I confess to having stood unmoved before the plastic beauty of thrM 
defaced columns, or those fragments of cmmbling brick wulls in which the archeBologist 
enthusiastically recognises the temple of Fortune or the palace of Sardanapalus. How 
can those scattered ruins be compared to this wondrous accumulation of the plaii)| where, 
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in a space of some hundred square yards, are found the tower of Koutub, Alladeen’s 
Gate, tho colonnades of Pirtwi-Raj, the great mosque, Dava’s Ifit, and Altamsh’s mausoleum? 
These names and memories, it is true, awaken no sympathy in us; our history knows 
them not : but ought wo to pride ourselves on this inditfcrence to the great deeds and 
works of one of the most important branches of our Indo-European family ? Nay, should 
we not hope that the day is not far distant when our young men will have to learn tho 
history of tho great people of Asia as well as that of tho little tribes of tho Grecian 
peninsula ? 

I shall not stop to record the daily memoranda of the week we passed in this spot, where 
so many beauties attracted and delighted us ; but the episode of this too brief stay has 
always remained one of the most vivid and pleasing memories of my journey. As soon as 
the day broke, we used to run through tho thick gi’oves which now cover tho site of tho 
houses and bazaars of the departed city, inhaling long breaths of the fresh and balmy air 
of the lovely month of February, the finest of all montlis under an Indian sky. The 
cool, almost cold nights left a veil of bluish mist over the open country in the early 
morning, which the sun dispersed like floating ribbons round tho tops of the trees, or 
massed in the bottom of the ravines, creating a thousand strange mirages on the surfiice. 
Refore the heat of tho day commenced, I installed my working-tent near the ruins, and 
busied myself with my photographs, while Schaumburg fixed upon his water-colour paper 
tho dazzling hues of the lovely picture. Then at midday, extended at full-length under 
the colonnades of Pirtwi Efij, we jiasscd the scorching hours gazing on that little court, 
and evoking all the brilliant scenes of which it was the theatre, from tho time when King 
I)ava, surrounded by his courtiers, sunk the sacred nail in the earth, to the day when 
the lame Tartar, tho unwearied Tamerlane, came here and bowed down before Allah, 
bathing his knees in the blood which covered the pavement of tho temple ; and beside the 
iron column a ven(*rable old fig-tree spread its centenarian branches over the court, which 
it filled with (i luminous shade ; aged and unmoved spectators of the scenes which our 
imagination cndi^avourcd to recall to life. 

In the evening we left the shelter of the groves, and strolled among the baio rocks 
as far as the ramparts of I/d-Kote, tho ancient Hindoo citadel — a stately lino of walls, 
whose iierpcndicular heights, leaning against the hill, could not resist the saintly fury of 
the missionaries of the Koran. From this point w^e could overlook the extreme limits of 
this plain so rich in memories. JJefore us Mehrowli, the favourite retreat of Aurungzeb, 
and the refuge of the last of the Mogul empresses, displayed its tow^ers, its domes, and 
its chatris in the midst of a cluster of trees on tho slope of a little mount ; beside us 
Uegumpore, a modest village, grouped its huts round a supc’irb mosque of the period of 
tho Toghlucks ; and finally, in the distance, to tho south as well as to the north, the view 
faded into an horizon of tombs, cenotajihs, and obelisks. 

After Koutub tliere yet remained one ruim^d town for us to visit, in order to complete 
the series of the ancient Delliis. This was Toghluckabad, the capital of Shah Toghluck, 
situated on the banks of the Jumna. This prince, burning with tho restless love of 
change which has characterized all the Padishahs of India, evacuated the city of Koutub, 
and established himself with his subjects on the site which ho had chosen for his new 
capital. But Feroze III., one of his successors, in his turn deserted tho town, and led 
its inhabitants farther north, where he founded Ferozabad, which we had already visited. 

The walls of Toghluckabad arc built on a chain of rocks, and completely surround a 
idatcau five miles in circumference. These ramparts are massively constructed of blocks of 
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bluish granite ; huge round towers rising from the base of the hill support the walls, and 
impart a look of severo and imimsing grandeur to the long lino of fortifications, which 
neither the ravages of time nor the vegetation which covers it in many places liave been 
able to efface. All the works of Toghluck are stamped with a peculiar sombre and Titanic 
appearance, faithfully representing the prince, whom History has depicted at once as a 
distinguished and refined man of letters and ttiste, and as a fierce and intiless tyrant. 
On entering the town by one of its fourteen gates, a stern and massive gateway, you are 
struck by the grand though rude and heavy buildings of the city, which the fancy of a single 
man created. Curiously enough it is not in the least Indian ; the embattled turrets, the 
thick walls, and narrow doors remind one rather of the ruins of our feudal castles on 
a gigantic scale. A largo lake, enclosed within a continuous line of ramparts and forts, 
once bathed the walls of the town, Avhich it iwotected on the south from attack ; but its 
waters have long since dried up, leaving a fertile {dain in the centre of which rises a rock, 
once an island, Avhieh is connected with the citadel by a long bridge of tAventy-soven arches. 
On this rock, surrounded by a cyclopean Avail, is the mausoleum of the Emperor Toghluk ; 
an edifice of extreme simplicity, the almost pyramidical inclination of Avhose walls, com- 
bined Avith the Egyptian solidity of its structure, renders it a true specimen of that 
sovereign’s peculiar stylo of architecture. It is, however, a monument Avorthy of a great 
warrior ; everything about it is simple and gmnd ; and it is only to bo regretted that it 
should have lost the original charm of its romantic situation. 

The mausoleum contains the cenotaphs of Toghluk I., his Avife, and his successor 
Mahomed. The latter possesses an unenviable celebrity for cruelty in the history of 
India, llis nephew and successor, Eerozo Toghluk, having Avitnessed Ids acts of violence 
and oppression, sought out, after his death, all the people whom his cousin had despoiled 
and maltreated ; and, after haA'ing indemnifie*! them, he made them individually sign deeds 
of absolute pardon for all the ill-treatment they had suffered at the hands of the late king. 
Ho then collected all these documents, and Inul them placed in Mahomed’s coffin, in order 
that at the Last Judgment he might have these records of justification ready to hand. 
At any rate, it Avas a fanciful but generous idea to elTacc the oA’il Avrought by a man during 
his lifetime, and to endeavour, even after his death, to let him piefit by the pardon of his 
victims. 
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N the 14th of February wo returned to Delhi, and I had already commenced 

preparations for my intended excursion across tlio Punjaub, when my 

companion fell dangerously ill. Tho junglo fever, from which wc had both 
suffered on more than one occasion, now attacked him with such violence that it would have 
boon imjiossiblc for him to continue the march for some time to come. 1 therefore advised him 
to return by rail to Agra, where ho would be sure to find, with our friends the (Jilmorcs, 
the repose and care necessary to his recovery. In spite of the great disappointment which 

he felt at not being able to accompany me on my expedition to the north, he resolved to 

follow my advice, and left for Agra on the ICth February. 

On my return from the station, Avhithor I had accompanied Schaumburg, I went in 
searcli of some sort of conveyance to take me to Umballa, from which I hoped to reach 
Lahore. The service of ddk-^haris was in a state of disorganization, for they were on the 
point of opening a railway from Delhi to Lahore. Unluckily for mo, therefore, I had no 
choice in the matter, but was obliged to content myself with a wretched four-wheeled 
vehicle draAvn by two hacks, which were offered to me at a rather high pri(ro. 

I started at five o’clock on the morning of the 17th. The horses went at a good pace; 
and, leaving Delhi by the Cashmere gate, we followed the high road which runs right 
through the Punjaub as fiir as Peshawur. During the moniing wo passed over interminable 
and monotonous plains, the bare and rocky soil of which seemed to be unfit to produce any 
vegetation, and was occasionally covered with a slight sprinkling of saline crystals, which at 
a distance had the appearance of hoar frost ; and only at long intervals wo sped by largo 
villages, surrounded by belts of well-cultivated land. These arc tho results of irrigation ; the 
water being brought by means of canals and water-wheels, the monotonous creaking of 
which one hears issuing from every grove of trees. In fact, it is a part of tho country 
which tho traveller would do well to pass through by railway. At two o’clock wo reached 
Paniput, where the country assumed a brighter aspect. The fields and trees no longer 
disputed possession of the land with barren plains and rocks; and tho tender shoots 
of millet, sorghum, and other cereals already covered tho ground. Many a time has the 
fate of India been determined amid these gardens in this beautiful district. And what a 
lovely battle-field does it present, without rivers, ravines, or forests! It was hero that 
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Koutub in 1193, Tarncrlano in 1397, Baber in 1520, Nadir-Shah in 1739, and Ahmed 
Dooranee in 1761, each in his tui'ii, changed the destinies of the mighty empire. 

Paniput is a town of great antiquity, and contains some curious buildings and monu- 
ments worthy of inspection; but, as I wislicd to reach Kumoul that evening, we only 
stopped to change horses ; and at six o’clock my vehicle set mo down in front of the 
bungalow of Kumoul, situated in the English cantonments. Tlie town, which is a short 
distance farther on, is hardly w'orth seeing, although it jjossesses a fine mosque ; and it is, 
as Jacquemont says, the dirtiest town in India. 

I continued my journey the following day, and passed through a country very similar 
to what I had scon the day before ; and at noon I reached Thunnesir. Leaving mj' carriage 
at the relay, I hastened into the town, and, huiTying through the bazaars, made my way 
to the celebrated lake of Khourket, situabsl in the vicinity of the walls. This lake is 
celebrated throughout the Avhole of Northern India ; the great battle between the Kouranas 
and the Pandavas, which forms the subject of the grand poem of the Mahabharata, having 
been fought on its banks. I expected to find them covered with temples and ruins, but I 
was disappointed. The lake is a fine sheet of water, about a mile long, containing an 
island which is joined to terra tirma by two ruined causeways ; and there are some ivide 
flights of steps down to the water, in which numerous pilgrims were disporting themselves ; 
but there Avas no building of any importance. 

The same evening I reached Umballa, Avhich is one of the most important commercial 
toAvns in the North-West of India. Its bazaars pre.sent a most animated appearance, and 
overflow Avith all the sumptuous productions of the. East ; but the toAAui itself has nothing 
worthy of remark. Accordingly I immediately set out to find a A’ehiclo to take me to 
the extreme point Avhich the railway from Xiahorc to Delhi had as yet reached. 

After passing through the monotonous country of Sirhind, on the 21st of February I 
reached Loudiana, Avhere I stopped to A’isit the factory recently instituted for the manu- 
facture of shaAV’ls called Cashmeres. The workmen employed therein arc inhabitants of 
Cashmere, and the textile material is identical Avith that used for the same purpose at 
Srinuggur ; so that tho shuAvls of Loudiana arc worth as much ns the real Cashmeres, and 
cost much loss ; in fact, most of tho Cashmeres sold in Europe come from the Punjaub, 
principally from Loudiana and Umritsur. 

The following day I reached the Beas, and thence the railway conveyed me to the 
celebrated Umritsur on tho same day. 

Umritsur is the holy city of the Sikhs ; and there, in tho midst of the beautiful Lake 
of Immortality — ^tho Umrita-sara — stands the basilica of marble and gold, which the gooroo 
Bam Dfis built Avith the alms collected in a pilgrimage across tho Punjaub. Tho temple 
itself is a quadrangular edifice, built in a liandsomc st 3 do of Jiit architocture, and crowned 
with a flat dome surrounded by numerous little belfries; and it is connected Avith one 
of tho banks of tho reservoir by a Avidc causewaj' Avhioh, together Avith the temple, is 
composed of tho most beautiful white marble; contrasting Avith widch, tho dome and 
belfries look like a mass of gold. 

With tho exception of this temple, Umritsur possesses no monument AV'orthy of notice, 
though a visit to its bazaars will repay tho traveller — especiallj’^ tho quarter Avhere are 
concentrated tho manufactories of Cashmere shawls. 

Tho railAvay took mo in a feAV hours from Umritsur to Xiuhorc, tho ancient capital of 
the Punjaub, which is at present tho chief town of a A’ast English territory including, 
besides the Punjaub, Western Afghanistan and tho lower A^alleys of tho Western Himalayas. 
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Like Delhi and Agra, Lahore is full of monuments, dating from the Mogul epoch and 
from the reign of Itunjeet Sing; but, with the exception of the tomb of Jehanghtr, 
not one of these buildings can bo compared with those 1 have described elsewhere. My 
stay hero was therefore brief ; and, resuming the dak, I started for Peshawur, the extreme 
limit of English territory to the north-west. Tt took mo three days to reach the Indus, 
which I crossed near Attok on a bridge of boats, and I arrived at Peshawur on the 
following day. Hero I could examine that terrible Afghan frontier which none csin 
pass without inviting certain death. I desired greatly to extend my excursion to the 
famous Khyber Pass, but I was told it was impossible — an English officer having been 
assassinated in its proximity only a few days previous to my arrival. 

I was very near Cashmere, but a fatality forbade my access to the beautiful country : the 

cholera was raging at the time in Srinuggur, 
and the English Goveniment had betm 
obliged to establish a eonlon sanifairc on 
the frontier, suspending the distribution of 
the permits, without which Europeans can- 
not enter upon the teivitory of the maha- 
rajah. The season, too, was not sufficiently 
advanced to admit of my crossing with 
safety the high chain of the I*ir-Pandja,l, 
a formidable bamer of glaciers interposed 
between the bimiing plains of the Punjaub 
and the cool valleys of Cashmere. I was 
therefore compelled to take to the road 
towards TJmballa, where I arrived on the 
10th of March. Here I WJis very agreeably 
sui’priscd to find Sehaximburg, "who, having 
succeeded in getting rid of his fever, had 
hasti'iied to join mo ; and on the 12th wo 
set out on our road towards Simla. 

This town, which is little more than a 
large village, buried in a ravine of the 
Ilimalayas, becomes during six months 
every year the capital of India. As soon 
as the severe heat begins to be felt in the 
plain, all the English official colony of the Bengal Presidency hastily take the road leading 
to the fashionable sanitorium. Tlie Govcrnor-Oeneral of India installs himself here with all 
his staff, and is very naturally followed by his ministers u'ith their departments. Calcutta 
then becomes reduced to the innk of a mere provincial town, and from the end of March 
to the beginning of October the name of Simla alone is seen displayed at the head of the 
Official Gazette and of the viceregal decrees. This annual emigration of the Government 
is one of the strangest things imaginable, and the expense it occasions is very largo. It 
is only a few years since that a railroad has passed over three-quarters of the distance from 
the metropolis. 

We hastened to visit Simla before the commencement of the fashionable season ; and 
now being once more mere ordinary tourists, without any local rajah to receive us with 
the firing of cannon, I not unreasonably dreaded the terrible reckonings of the Himalayan 
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hotel-keepers, who are renowned for their rapacity. When I say no rajali was there to 
receive us, it is not that native princes arc AV'anting on the mountains : on the contrary, 
they are to bo found in swanns; every peak, with its four villages suspended to its 
sides, constitutes a miniature kingdom: but their sphndours faintly tempt us. 

A carriage conveyed us in a foAv hours from Umballa to Ivalka, a large village situated 
at the foot of the mountain ; Avhere the heights which unfolded themselves before us had 
as yet none of the astounding grandeur which the mind always associates with the AVord 
Ilimalayas. They Avero fine mountains of moderate height, covered Avith thick forests, 
in tins heart of a fertile country; but ncAertheless, in the tar distance, a noble line of 
ridges, on Avhieh the sun illuminated the lai-gc Avhitt^ patches of the glaciers, showed us 
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that WO had attained only to the lowest steps of this gigantic* aceuinulation of mountains, 
whose vast system, covering a s\irfaec equal to scveinl times that of France, inisos one of 
its mighty crests, laden with snow, twenty-three thousand nine hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. 

KAlka within the last few years has become an important station, tourists being 
compelled to stop hero before undertaking the ascent of the mountain up to Simla, vrhich 
is many miles away ; and there were no other means of getting over the distance (but 
I assume that the English have since commenced the works for a railway ascending to 
Simla), except by ponies or tho jnmiwln. 

The jamp&n is ono of the specialities of tho Himalayas, from Daijccling to Srinuggur. 
It is a sort of primitive sedan-chair ; in short, a wooden arm-chair placed between foAU* 
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(loiiblo shafts, and sheltered hy a light oilskin roofing ; and this vehicle is an advantageous 
suhstituto for the palanquin, which obliges the traveller to remain in an uneasy attitude 
during the ascent. The porters placed behind support the poles on their shoulders, and 
those in front bear them on their arms, so that the seat maintains its horizontal position. 

Schaumburg and I each got into a jampsln, and we left Kfilka amidst the vociferations 
of our porters, who indulged themselves in a sort of grotesque race. 

These good i)Cople are Paharis, a generic term applied by the Iliudoos of the plain 
to all mountaineers, without distinction of race or tribe. Short and thickset, they are 
repiilsivcdy ugl}’. 'fheir faces have all the characteristics of the Mongol type : the flattened 
nose, fi’amed in high cheek-bones which almost hide the small eyes, slightly (h-awn at 
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the cornei-s ; and the wide, woll-funnshed mouth opening above a chin where the beard 
grows in thin irregular patches. At the sight of those people we felt we had crossed 
the frontier, and wore no longer in India. In fact, we were entering Thibet — ^Thibet, 
over which it is true the Hindoo has established his i-ulo, but whose inhabitants are really 
brcthr<in of the tribes that people the plateaux of Ladak and of Great Thibet, and extend 
to the very heart of China. 

Wo had scarcely left Kalka before we ascended a fine road which wound gently through 
the woods for about an hour until it reached a largo plateau, where we began to command 
a magnificent view both of the plain and of the chain itself. A circular glance successively 
•TObracc*! the Sutlej, with Amballa and its uniform plains ; the Douftb as far as Hurdwar ; 
then the long line of the Sirmour mountains, all covered with woods and glaciers, which 
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looked like Avhito clouds; and, finally, the eelcd>rat.>d peak of Jacko, showing us the site of 
Simla.^ lJ.it what positively excited our extasios was the superb vegetation surrounding 
us. Surely, speculated wo, the few hours’ journey we had just accomplished could not have 
transported us suddenly from the tropical regions to a tempemto zone? Instead of the 
palm-trees, taras, and mango-trees which eucompassed us in the morning, we were passing 
through a dark forest of firs; while at distant intervals appeared oaks and plane-trees 
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and the slopes of the mvines were oovorcil with rhododendrons and box. It wms no longer 
India, but Europe. 

How wonderful and beautiful it all seemed ! Our eyes could not feast enough on the 
sight of this vegetation, reminding us of our native land. To add to the illusion, the villages 
wo saw seemed to have been transported from some valley in Switzerliud or the Tyrol; 
the low wooden houses, with their stone-covered roofs, were real ch.dlots ; and the temples 
near them, with their light-boarded boll-turrets, ap2>roximated, as it were, both to the 
Chinese and Swedish types. IJy way of climax to these various details, it was cold. It 
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Avas hardly lialf-pasfc two o’clock when wc entered Kussowli, and, in spite of the sun, 
1 felt the keenness of the air, which forced me to Avrap myself in my traA'clling-rug, 
and at times, on passing tlirough the shade, I actually shiA'cred. Ea'cu the mountaineers 
wc met at GA'cry instant AA-ere warmly clad. They wore trousers and woollen vests, and 
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some even had a sort of black felt hat ; while the women were clothed in thick garments, 
on which they displayed brass and silver rings and a whole collection of ornaments. 

After passing Kussowli, the road was a constant succession of very steep ascents and 
descents, revealing fresh beauties at every turn. Now it was a torrent winding at the 
bottom of a narrow gorge, embedded between perpendicular rocks, which wo crossed on 
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a light suspondcd bridge; and next a ravine decked with flowers, over which hung largo 
half-uprooted deodara pines, or a peaceful smiling valley animated by a picturesque village. 

Towards six o’clock night began to set in rapidly, and with it arose a cold icy wind, 
whistling in gusts, and every moment threatening to extinguish our torches. My rug 
seemed insufficient : I wrapped myself in it as best I could, but without being able to get 
warm. It was like entering Siberia. Our little party jourm^yed on silently, picking our way 
cautiously along the road, which was dark as pitch with the heavy shade of the trees. At 
last we perceived lights : it wns Simla. VV"e had changed coolies twice on the road ; but our 
porters exhibited tluur delight none the less by tlu'ir cries of ‘‘ Ilart?, hare, hare, bhai ! ” 
keeping time with their quickened i^ace, and rousing all the echoes of the neighbourhood. 

We Avere taken to the Royal Hotel, a fine spacious ehrilcd., in which avo Avere soon 
installed btdore a good flaming fire, Avarming our limbs, Avhich Avere completely benumbed 
Avith the cold. The hotel-keeper, an Englishman, w(dconied us as the first visitors of 
the season, having arrived himself only a fortnight befonv, and he assured us that ho 
found the snow lying in the streets of Simla. AVith Avhat comfort, too, we retired to rest 
in the European fashion, in a good bed, Avith blankets and sheets ; — yes, sheets ! From 
the 12th March, 18G8, it Avas almost exactly Aa'c years, to a day, since I had lain down 
bctAA'een sheets, or had any oilier couch than a folding bed, or bed of Indian reeds, only 
too happy to get either the one or the other. On finding myself, therefore, in such a 
bed, Avatehing the bright fire flaming up the chimney, and revioAving the experiences of 
the day, I had to piiujli myself more than once to be thoroughly convinced that I Avas 
not asleep and dreaming of my own country. 

The next morning Ave Avere up at an early hour, and, after a slight collation, left the 
hotel. Hefore us, or rather at our fW't, — for the hotel occupies an elev^ated situation, — lay 
the native town, a mass of small Avoodeii houses forming a r(‘unded group, the culminating 
point of Avhich is occupied by the Anglican church, a modest building, Avithout any style or 
pretension; and under the tr(*es and among the slopes were visible on all sides the elegant 
dAvellings and bungaloAvs of the great Indian functionaries. Then, on the opposite side of 
a de(»p ravine, rose huge masses covered Avilh dark vegetation, Avith soft-rounded contours, 
Avhich Aver<? piled one above another up to the beautiful line of the glacier Avhich closed 
the horizon. 

The vioAV AA'as tine ; it Avas even sublime and grand; but nov'crtheless it Avas slightly 
disappointing. It Avas not quite all that one had pictured the Himalayas to bo ; and our 
own Alps or Pju’enees afford scenes of equal beauty. It is fair to remark, hoAvever, that 
we hero Avere only at the first outAVorks of these giant mountains ; and, before passing 
judgment on the Himalayas, one should have the opportunity of contemplating them from 
the depths of the Anlleys of Nepaul and Sikkim. This ph^asurc Avas not in store for us ; 
I therefore intend prudently to reserA^e my appreciation for the day Avhon it may at length 
bo granted to mo. 

Simla was still very dull ; the stream of emigrants had not yet begun their invasion : so 
after having devoted some days to dift’erent excui’sions, to Jacko’s Peak and the surrounding 
valleys, we returned to TJmballa; this time, however, taking the Subathou road, which is 
infinitely more convenient than that of Kalka. 

From Umballa avo returned to Delhi, Avhence Ave made a dcA'iation to Meerut, a largo 
and important city situated in the centre of the upper Doiutb, in the middle of vast bare 
plains as destitute of interest as the city itself; and on the 24th March avc re-entered Agra 
for the third, and doubtless the last, time. 



CHArTKIl LIV. 

THE LAXI) Of AOUDH. 

Oudo and Aoiidh. — Cawnporc. — ^I’ho Revolt of 1857 and Nana SaLib. — Tho Dloody CJiainber. — Tho Cistern and 
the Moiiniiiniit. — The CTaiigcs. — The Pilfirims. — Lucknow. — The City.— The Kaiser Rii<;h. — The ilousscinn- 
had Imuiubara. 

liCII yOM.- -'ro-(lay Avc sot out dofinitoly for t'aloutta, Imt with tlio rosolutioii 
of taking at least throe months to travc'l over th«' long distance which still 
separated us from that city. 

We should now ho traversing a region rivalling the most favoured countries of Europe 
in civilization — the railway twerj’where at our disposal, and the hotels numerous ; and as 
wo could dispense with tho cumbrous appeiuhiges wliieh M'en^ of such use to us in 
Bajusthan, avo sold our tents and horses, discharged our numerous sorA'ants ; and, keeping 
only my old hearer Devi, Avho is both major-domo, and assistant photogmi)her, and a 
khansainah, we proceeded Avith this modest tmin, long befon* dayhi'cak, toAvards the station 
of Toundla. 

“ Where are avo going ?” ssud Schaumburg, as avo reached the station, for he never 
Avas in favour of closely conning guide-books. 

“We have the emharmH du cfioi.v,^’ I aJisAV»-rcd. “Allahabad, lleuares, Lucknow. W 
have plenty of celobratetl and interesting cities to visit along the East Indian line, and 
Ave have plenty of time as well. Lot us keep faithfid to the principle Ave laid down 
from the outset, — never to be in a hurry, and to begin at the beginning. Let us take 
our tickets for CaAvni)ore, and first of all visit the land of AoAdh, and then decide 
about the rest.” 

“ Wliere do you find AoAdh ?” rejoined my comimnion, rather confused at haA'ing to 
confess his ignorance of geographical matters. 

Many people in France would put the sumo question to mo if I spoke to them of 
AoAdh, who Avould bo in no way (>iubarrassed if I guA'o this country the name of Oudo. 
Have wo not had the Queen of Oudo in Paris ? Precisely ; but this Avord, which tho 
English write Oudo, is pronounced by them AoAdh, and by the Indians AouAdh ; it is 
more rational, therefore, at once to write the word AoAdh, as it is pronounced. Tho 
engine was puffing, and carrying us away across tho monotonous plains of the DouAb, 
while we wore still continuing our discussion on tho pronunciation and orthography of 
the geographical names of India. This is a very complicated question, in which every one 
is right and wrong at the same time, and which is still far from being decided. Thu 
English, on arriving in tho country a century ago, adopted a system for transcribing the 
native words into European letters, which would have been a very feasible one for any 
other nation whoso language might have boon more adapted for such a method — ^that of 
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phonetic orthography, or the transcription of words as the oar receives them. Unfortunately, 
as all who have a knowledge of the English language will understand, the pronunciation 
of this tongue is so entirely devoid of rules tliat each vowel and syllable is articulated 
in a different manner, according to its position in the Avord, or even according to simple 
caprice. 

After a tedious journey wo arrived at CWnpore, Avliicli is one of the pi-incipal towns 
of the ancient kingdom of Aofidh. Situated on the right bank of the (Jaiiges, in the 
centre of a vast agricultural district, it has great connnercial importance, and numbers not 
loss than sixty thousand inhabitants; and the English liave established Iuto a military 
station for seven thousand men. This would bo about all we sliould have to say resi)ccling 
this town, and the tourist Avould certainly not go out of liis road to see its long, mono- 
tonous, and perfectly regular tree-planted line of bazaars, breathing wealth and prosperity, 
but Avith nothing incturesque about them, if the terrible oA’cnts of Avliich CaAvuporc AA^as 
the scene in 1857 had not shed a sad celebrity oA'cr its name. There is one name especially 
Avhich Avill remain eternally connected in human execration with tliat of CaAvnpore — that 
of the odious Nana Sahib, the despicable assassin of so many innocent victims, avIio, escaping 
the just punisliment of his crimes, is, if still alive, noAV ending his days in concealment. 
It is not my province to retrace in these pages the tragedy of CaAvnpore, the news of 
Avhich horrified all Europe in 1857 ; I haA^c only to recall its chief details. 

It is knoAvn that Avhen the sepoys of the Cawnpore garrison revolted, Nana Sahib, a 
Mahratta prince, put himself at the head of the insurrectioii. llis first act Avas to assassinate 
in cold blood a hundred and thirty-six iniliappy Eurojieans — men, women, and cliildrcn, 
who, dcceiA'cd by the sympathy lie had always displayed for tlie English iij) to that time, 
had come within his poAA'er. lie then came and besieged the garrison of Cawnpore, 
which had taken refuge, Avith the Avomen and children, in the military hospital, a slender 
brick building. The little troop, consisting of about two hundred and fifty men, and as 
many Avomcn, nevertheless offered a courageous resistance from behind this fragile rampart 
to all the attacks of Nana’s army. Finally, groAving impatient of the time consumed by 
this unexpected resistance, Nana had recourse to a stratagem. He proposed to grant to 
the English general the honours of waVj louts to convey him tvitk all his conqmnions to 
Allahabad^ and jjrovisions suficienl to maintain them up to that time. These proposals were 
received Avith some d(»grce of mistrust by the besieged ; but, at an inter vieAV with General 
Wheeler, Nana Sahib having sworn that ho Avould faithfully obsciwc all the stipulations 
agreed upon, the capitulation AA^as accej^ted. 

“On the morning of the 27th of June,’’ relates an cyc-Avitness, “the women and 
children and the Avouuded were conveyed on elephants to the wharf, Avhere about 
twenty boats, large and small, aAvaited them; and the healthy men arriA^ed on the same 
spot, after having defiled before the besieging army Avitli their arms and baggage. All 
having embtu’ked, they joyfully rushed to the provisions which had been prepared for 
them, and abandoned themselA’cs to the course of the stream. At tl:at moment a battery, 
that had long been prepared on the banks, Avas unmasked, and fired its grape-shot upon 
them. The smaller boats sank, others took fire ; w^hile the enemy’s caA^ahy, entering the 
stream, sabred the gi’eater number of those AA^ho tried to escape by sAvimming. Only the 
boat containing General Wheeler succeeded in getting off by dint of hard rowing ; it 
was the largest of all. Unfortunately, the boat ran aground at a short distance off; and 
all those Avho wore on board, sixty Europeans, tAventy-fiA’’e ladies, a little boy, and three 
young girls, Avero brought back prisoners to CaAvnpore.” 
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All the men •were massacred on the spot, before the eyes of Nana Sahib ; and as for the 
women and children, in number a hundred and twenty-two, including the captures made 
from the other boats, they were shut up in the town-dwelling of the terrible Mahratta 
prince. After nearly a month’s eaptivity, on the eve of the Ilritish troops approaching 
Cawnpore, these unfortunate victims were delivered up to the knives of their assassins, and 
their still-palpitating bodies were thrown into a well near their prison. An English officer 
has left us an affecting description of the place that witnessed this horrible scene. 

“We had scarcely entered Cawnpore,” ^vrites he, “when wo ran to seek for the poor 
women who we knew were in the hands of the odious Nana ; but wo soon heard of their 
frightful execution. Tortured by a terrible thirst for vengeance, and deeply impressed by the 

thought of the atrocious sufferings these 
unhappy victims miist have endured, wo 
felt strange and savage ideas awakening in 
us. Heated and half mad, wo rushed to 
the sad scene of their martyrdom. The 
coagulated blood, mingled W'ith nameless 
remains, covered the floor of the little room 
in which they had been locked, and reached 
up to our ankles. Locks of long silky hair, 
tom shreds of dresses, little children’s shoes 
and playthings strewed the stained ground. 
The walls, all smeared with blood, boro 
traces of their horrible agony. I picked 
up a small Prayer-book, on the fly-leaf of 
whicli were written these affecting entries : 

— ‘ June 27th, left the boats July 

7th, prisoners of Nana: fatal day!’ Put 
these were not the only horrors that awaited 
us. Far more hoiriblo still was the sight 
of the deep narrow well, where (he mutilated 
remains of these weak and tender beings 
were heaped ! ” 

Accompanied by the old soldier who acted 
as keeper of the garden which now covers 
the scene of this frightful crime, a sergeant 
who had escaped the massacre by a miracle, 
melancholy drama : the tree, covered by a 
superb cloak of creeping plants, at the foot of which the English were massacred ; the 
hut in which they defended themselves so bravely ; and, finally, the well, which is now 
surmounted by a beautiful marble statue from the chisel of the sculptor Marochetti, 
standing in the midst of a fine Gothic enclosure. 

We then proceeded towards the Ganges, to see the spot where General Wheeler and 
his companions fell victims to the ambush. A few minutes’ walk brought us to the 
picturesque wharf, the Indian name of which, Suttco-Chaora-Ghd,t, or the broad staircase 
of funerals, seemed to have been predestined. Still, it is a charming spot; magnificent 
8acr«!(l fig-trees spreading their long branches above the handsome flight of stairs, the stops 
of which bury themselves beneath the calm and limpid waters of the stream. 
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But those (lark souvenirs made mo forgot that it was the first time iny eyes had rested 
on tho Ganges, the noble and majestic foster-father of Hindostan, Hail, Father Ganges ! 
SriGangaJec! as its worshippers say. Is there a river in tho world that can rival it? 
Behold it hero now, 9o4 miles from Calcutta, and still its broad deep mass of intense blue 
rolls on slowly and majestically, filling its vast bed of nearly half a mile in breadth. Still its 
course appears furrowed by innumerable vessels and steamboats whistling past. There is no 
doubt but that tho Amazon, the Mississippi, the Niger, and some other rivers arc navigable 
over as considerable a distance, and display (juito as startling masses of water j but cun these 
streams, known but yesterday, and impetuously dashing across barbarous regions, be com- 
pared to this sacred river, so prodigal of its wealth, whose waters have witnessed tho soaring 
flight of Aryan civilization, the first footsteps of our arts, sciences, and religious worship ? 
Tho word Ganges must awaken in the most ignorant mind visions of fabulous riches, 
fantastic pagodas, nabobs streaming with gold, and all that long procession of wonders, 
the distant reflection of which alone in all ages fired tho imagination of the inhabitants 
of the humble West, from Cyrus and Alexander to our own navigators, who saw nothing on 
all sides but Indies, cither cis- or trans-Gangeiic. Even in these days, when a traveller 
returns from India, tho first question asked of him is, ‘^Ilave you seen the Ganges?’’ 
To have been in India and not to have seen tho Gauges would be an anachronism. It is 
truly a great and noble river, which cannot be viewed for the first time without a certain 
degree of emotion. 

After this pilgi'imagc to the Memorial Garden and to tho Gauges, nothing further 
remained to be seen at Cawnpore. Nevertheless, the town is of respectable antiquity, for 
a clan of Kshatriyas assumed tho title of Cawnpouriyana long before tho Cliristian era ; 
but the monuments, if there ever were any in tliis idain, on which it would be difficult 
to find a pebble, have completely disappeared since the ^lussulinaa occupation. The same 
evening, therefore, wo crossed the Ganges to get to tho railway-station, recently established 
to connect this point with Lucknow ; and soon the train bore us along over the smiling 
country of Aoildh. 

Wo aiTivo at our destination at nine o’clock, and a carriage took us to a good hotel 
situated in the English cantonments. 

March Zlst — ^There are few towns in India of which the first appearance charms tho 
stranger more than Lucknow. A spacious park interspersed with fine lawns of turf, in 
which a thousand little rivulets wind, surrounds tho city on all sides, wliile its innumerable 
monuments display their fantastic outlines above tho clusters of trees. Our earliest pro- 
menade among its bazaars in no degree removed this favourable first impression. The 
streets are wide, regularly built, and lined with good-looking houses with wooden balconies 
and flat terraces; fountains surrounded with trees ornament the principal cross- ways, and 
impart an agreeable coolness to the air ; the crowds pressing along tho streets are cleanly 
and picturesquely attired ; the people are agreeable and prepossessing ; and the shops are 
crammed with articles which entice tho eye. 

Lucknow, or Lakhnau, according to the rectified orthography, bore the name of Lak- 
chanavati so far back as forty centuries ago, and was the capital of Lakshmana, brother of 
Ruma. Althougli this antiquity is incontestable, the present city is one of the most modem 
in India, and owes its existence only to tho creation of the Mussulman empire of Aofidh 
in the seventeenth century. 

It was then only a plain provincial town, destitute of monuments; but the kings of 
Aoftdh, ambitious of eclipsing tho capital of tho Great Moguls, soon raised it by their 
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reckless oiitla5’s to a degree of splendour which was really extraordinary ; though it is true 
that this splendour was entirely fictitious, and that the immense buildings erected hy 
these kings, if t hey surpassed those of Delhi hy their startling proportions, are far from 
possessing the same artistic value. They are eye-deceptions, stage scenery, mere frame- 
works covered M'ith tiles and gilding, which a few years of neglect have sufficed to 
transform into pitiful ruins. 

Tlie most important work of the kings of AoAdh is their palace, or rather the vast 
assemblage of palaces, covering a great extent of ground, which served as their 
official residence. The name home by this vast royal city, Kaiser BA,gh — an eccentric 
union of the German word kaiser, emperor, and the Indian word bA,gh, garden — is an 
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exact representation of this odd medley of architcctiure, which sprang entirely from the 
brain of a French corporal, and in which an Italian fa9ado is seen framing Moorish arcades, 
crowned by the spire of a Hindoo temple surrounded by Chinese bell-turrets. 

The real author or instigator of the wonders of Lucknow was a French adventurer 
whose history is worth relating. Claude Martin, or Martino, was a poor Breton soldier, who, 
having been sent with his regiment to the French settlement at Pondicherry, there attained 
his rank of corporal. It seems that this elevated grade did not satisfy his ambition, 
for one fine day ho left his regiment, and plunged into the interior of the country. After 
a thousand adventures, which he has disdained to transmit to posterity, Martin at length 
arrived at the court of the King of Aoddh, and succeeded in obtaining the rank of captain 
in the royal army. Wliat means this obscure officer made use of to win his master’s 
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favour, no one can tell; but the fact is that, about the year 1780, he added to his ofHcial 
title of commandcr-in-chief of all the forces the not less valuable one of chief favourite 
of the king. Martin, who had brought with him from Franco some notions of architecture, 
inspired by the sight of our palaces, devoted himself to tho reform of Indian architectural 
art ; and it is to him, or to his school, that tho greater part of the edifices which adorn 
Lucknow owe their origin. This inoffensive mania is, to say the truth, the only thing 
tho good man can bo reproached with ; for, liaving acquired an immense fortune, ho 
employed it almost exclusively in the foundation of schools. To him are owing the 
celebrated schools known under the name of La Martinicre, whieh provide an excellent 
gratuitous education for some thousands of children. In short, Frenchmen have no reason 
to blush at the name of the benevolent 
corporal, and his charitable works deserve 
that he should be forgiven for his sins 
against good taste. 

It will not be cxiiccted that I should 
give a detailed description of tho Kaiser 
Bfigh. I shall limit mj’sclf, therefore, to 
presenting the reader with a sketch of the 
pavilion of Lanka, one of its least ridiculous 
parts. As for tho rest, I should have to 
pass in review a collectiou of grotesque 
mouldings, wire cai'cases, plated balls, and 
all the most anomalous objects. 

To tho north of the Kaiser BAgh flows 
tho charming river Goomtee, tho most 
sinuous stream of water in the world Fol- 
lowing tho course of the river, wo arrived 
at the ruins of the Bcsidence, the old palace 
of tho English Besidents at tho Court of 
Lucknow. It was here, when surprised 
by tho revolt of 1857, that tho European 
inhabitants of tho city sought refuge, and 
tho scanty garrison joined them imder tho 
command of Sir Henry La^vrencc. Tho 
Bcsidence, a high, thrcc-storicd brick house, 
was altogether unsuited for making a de- 
fence ; nevertheless, tho little troop valiantly sustained a siege there against considerable 
forces. The bombs of the besiegers had reduced the house to a few fiagments of smoking 
walls, and Lawrence, with tho greater number of the defenders, had fallen before tho 
siege was raised. In memory of this heroic resistance, tho English have left the ruins of 
tho Besidonce standing in tho state in which they were loft by Lord Clyde ; and no monu- 
ment could have recorded more worthily tho courage of this handful of brave men defending 
themselves for months in such a hovel. 

A little farther on stands tho citadel, Mutchi Bhowon, which is entered by a very fine 
gate, highly ornamented, tho Boumi Durwaza, or Gate of Constantinople. Within tho walls 
of tho little fortress stands the real marvel of Lucknow, the Great Imambara, a vast edifice 
placed on tho summit of a lofty terrace, and of really grand appearance, with its long lino 
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of walls crowned by boll-turrets. It was erected towards the close of the eighteenth 
century by the NawAb Vuzeer Azof-ood-doulah. This prince, wishing to immortalise his 
name, invited all the architects of India to compete in tlie erection of a monument, the 
plan of Avhich should surpass in beauty everything tlxat had ever been attempted before. 
The architect Ka'i-fiat-oulla carried off the prize ; and, while contemplating his work at the 
present day, it is difficult to refuse him the i)rai8e of having well merited it by the origin- 
ality, grandeur, and boldness of his design. 

At each corner of the gi’cat hall is a fine octagon cupola-shaped room. All the 
chambers were formerly ornamented with gildings and rich paintings; but they are now 
converted into an arsenal. At a shoi't distance from the fort of Mutchi Bhowan is 
another rather remarkable monument, though very inferior to the Groat Imtlmbara. This 
is the Uoosseinabad Imambara, a largo enclosure which contains, besides the monument 
itself, a bazaar, a mos(pie, a model of the Taj, and another of the Koutub. All this 
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is brilliant with colouring and ornaments, and really has a beautiful effect under the 
lovely blue sky of India : but wo must not oxamiuc it too closely ; wo must rest satisfied 
with the general appearance of the mass. 

Apnl 1st . — This morning, we set out to visit the masterpiece of our countryman, 
to which ho had given the name of Constantin. The good ex-corporal must have 
needed a strong do.se of patience, and of constancy too, to succeed in composing this queer 
edifice. What trouble his brains must have gone through before bringing to light this 
strange accumulation of all known and unknown styles; of Greek and Boman statues 
solemnly balancing their heads by means of springs ; lions with lamps in lieu of eyes ; 
monsters, divinities, all that the imagination of a parvenu could invent of grotesque 
magnificence. And yet hero again- wo may apply a judgment which would bo true with 
regard to all the monuments of Lucknow. Bidiculous as it is in its details, Constantia 
yet has the stamp of grand originality on it as a whole. Its lofty facade, surmounted 
by two arches placed crosswise, like the framework of a dome, is reflected in a fine piece 
of water, from the centre of which springs a high column of the composite order. 
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Claude Martin was bimed in the middle of his i)alacc ; hut the insurgents of 1857, 
forgetful of all the services ho had rendered to their country and all the benefits ho w'as 
still conferring on their children, violated his tomb and scattered his bones. The English 
avenged his memory. 

On returning to the road loading to the town, across the magnificent park which 
conceals the approach to it, we visited the tomb of Qhazi-ood-deen Ilyder. Tlie building 
has nothing remarkable in it, although it is asserted to be an exact copy of the tomb of 
Ali, son-in-law of Mahomet, the venerated saint of the sovereigns of Aoiidh ; but in its 
interior is to bo seen a curious collection of miniature portraits of the kings and queens 
of this dynasty. 

The inhabitants of Lucknow are generally of a mild and even effeminate disposition; 
they are great lovers of pleasure and amusements, and passionately cultivate poetry and 
singing. When, therefore, our Mussulman host invited us to a soiree at the house 
of one of his friends, where there was to bo singing and declamation, I eagerly took 
advantage of this rare opportunity for penetrating into a native household. When evening 
came, we passed through the town with him. Night had already set in ; the streets were 
filled with a gay and noisy crowd ; and the shops were brilliantly lighted by a number 
of oil lam})s fixed in little niches along the walls. Taking us into a dark lane leading from 
the Iluzrut Gandj, the boulevard of Lucknow, our guide stopped in front of a house 
of modest appearance, the door of which was soon opened to us by one of those beautiful 
children with the largo expressive eyes and long black hair which characterize this 
oriental population. 

A precipitous staircase, more like a ladder, conducted us to the reception-room on the 
first floor, which wo found full of grey-bearded men and young men elegantly attired. 
Every one rose on seeing us ; and the master of the house advanced towards us with a 
profusion of compliments, seeking for the most refined Persian expressions to express his 
sense of tlie honour confeiTcd by our visit. But still wo remained standing, while the 
company present kept going backwards and forwards, looking as it were with a distressed 
air for some object wliich could not be foimd. Thinking it was our presence alone which 
was occasioning this confusion, I made inquiries of our host. Alas ! ” he exclaimed, 
never having hoped to receive such ilhistrious visitors under my humble roof, I neglected 
to provide chairs.” 

Chairs ! Is that all ? My friend and I arc old inhabitants of India; and, more than 
that, in our quality of Sirdars of Bhopal, we arc even of your owi\ caste : a place on your 
carpet will do for us.” Every one was enchanted with our reply ; the company made 
amicable bows towards us to show that they accept our confraternity ; and we sat on our 
heels, after having, according to the custom, taken off our shoes, which in such a postui*o 
would be very inconvenient. Our host could not refrain from murmuring every now and 
then, raising his hands upwards, Sahibs in my house, and on the floor too ! ” This last 
fact seemed to upset all liis notions of European etiquette. The hookahs were brought, 
and, after a brief conversation, the master of the house turned towards one of the 
venerable old men who wore present, and said to him, Oh, friend ! recite to us some 
of the sublime poetry you so well know how to compose.” Without waiting to bo pressed, 
the poet drew a parchment from his bosom, and, swaying his body from left to right, 
recited in a rather nasal tone a pretty ballad in Ourdhou. It was a legend of the Punjaub, 
recounting the exploits of Eonsaloo, the knight-errant, when he went to deliver the town of 
Lunga from the monster which devastated it. One of the young men, having tuned his lute, 
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played a soft accompaniment to the poet’s recitative, while each stanza was interrupted by the 
admiring ‘‘Wah, wall ! ” of the company. After tlio poet came the turn of the singers. 
Their voices were for the most part correct, and their accentuation clear, but they have 
too great a predilection fur prolonged head notes. And the musie? it will bo asked; but 
on this I am not able to give an impartial judgment. I had now lived the same life as 
the Indians for too long a time not to have become accustomed to their music ; and I 
listened to it with delight, always finding traces in it of those sentiments of soft jicetic 
melancholy which are the basis of the Indian character, and are so much in hannony with 
the nature of the land. 

The evening’s entertainments were prolonged to an advanced hour of the night ; 
refreshments were served ; and every one gave a specimen of his talent without needing 
repeated invitations. During the whole period of our stay no woman was visible, but I 
am pretty certain nevertheless that the ladies of the house had been curiously watching 
from behind their curtain all the episodes of the evening. At length we retired, enchanted 
with the affability and politeness of the inhabitants of Lucknow. 
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CHAPTER LV. 

FROM CAWNPORJ3 TO BENARES. 

Tho Lower Doab. — Allahabad. — The Cantonmenta. — The Plain of Praynga. — Tho Oroat Triveni. — The Pilgrims of 
the Ganges Water. — Tho Column of Asoka. — Tho Palace of Akbar. — The Subterranean Temple. — A Mussul- 
man School. — An Indigo Factory. — Harvest and Manufacture of Indigo. — Mirzapore. — Tho Fortress of 
Chunar.' — Tho Throne of God. — Mogul-Serai. — Benares. 

PRTfj ^ith . — After passing the last few days in examining the curio.sities of Lucknow 
and fixing them in onr album, we returned to Cawnporo to take tho rail. From 
this point tho lino of tho East Indian Railway follows the right bank of tho 
Ganges, not leaving it again until it roaches Calcutta, that is, for a distance of about six 
hundred and twenty-eight miles. 

"We accomplished tho distance separating us from Allahabad in six hours. Tho country 
wo passed through, the Lower Dofib, is one of the finest and richest districts in India. It is 
a narrow flat tongue of ground confined between the Ganges and the Jumna, whoso waters 
meet at its extremity ; and its whole surface is covered with fine cultivation, and numerous 
villages half hidden amongst clusters of enormous trees, which give it a certain stamp that 
is very frequently wanting in the plains of tho west. 

At tho station of Allahabad we found a friend whoso father o^vns a largo plantation in 
the neighbourhood, and who had come to fetch us, to install us in his town-house situated 
in the middle of tho cantonments. 

My readers are already aware that this word “ cantonments,” which strictly should bo 
applied only to tho quarters of tho troops, is used here to designate the English towns 
established in proximity to the groat Indian cities. Tho cantonments of Allahabad are in 
fact a town in every sense of tho Avord, for they contain at the present day the largest 
assemblage of Europeans out of the three presidential cities. Certainly tho houses separated 
from each other by such extensive gardens, the streets lined with trees and broad as 
highroads, and the squares as large as cs2)lanades, give to tliis English town more of the 
aspect of the suburbs of some gi’oat capital than of a toAvn. Unfortunately it AAfill not always 
be like this ; and Allahabad, which is now in my oi>inion the model of a European city, soon 
will no longer be so lavish of its space, air, and verdure. 

This city is destined to become in a very short space of time much larger than it is 
now. No other city, indeed, could bo so wonderfully adapted for a capital. Situated at 
the point of junction of the Ganges and the Jumna, it commands tho great fluvial high- 
ways ; and, being at an almost equal distance from Bombay, Calcutta, Lahore, and Madras, 
it is tho centre at which all the railways of the great Indian continent meet ; and finally 
its healthy though warm climate, and its soil adapted for superior cultivation, give it such 
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advantages over the present metropolis that it is difficult to understand why the English still 
persist in ascribing this position to Calcutta, a city buried in a comer of their empire, in the 
midst of pestilential swamps, which the sea and the cyclones are constantly threatening to 
swallow up. 

After breakfast Mr. C took us in his carriage to the confluence of the Jumna and 

the Ganges, which is effected towards the cast of the Indian city. We soon saw a plain of 
white sand extending before iis, encompassed by the magnificent sheets of blue of the two 
rivers which form at their point of junction a sort of lake, that is lost to view in the horizon 
in the midst of white banks covered with palm-trees. 

From the remotest antiquity this plain has been considered as the most sacred spot by 
the Hindoos. It is here we find the great Triveni, tho celebrated point of junction of the 
three sacred rivers, the Ganges, the Yamouna, and the Saravasti (a mystic river which falls 
from heaven) ; tho united waters of which tlncc suffice to Avash out tho most heinous sins. 
The admiration of tho first Aryans may well be understood as, advancing for the first time 
towards tho west, they contemplated these two noble rivers, each half a mile in breadth, 
flowing along and uniting in the midst of this superb country. No scene like it had till 
then presented itself to their gaze, cither in rocky Affghanistan or in tho sandy Punjaub, 
and they might Avell think they liad at last found here the paradise they had come in search 
of. One of their earliest cities, Prayaga, Avas erected on this white plain ; it was tho splen- 
dour of this city of Avhich, several centuries after its foundation, the Chinese Hiouen Thsang, 
who visited it toAvards the year 640, gives us some glimpse. It contained even at that time 
numerous temples, topes, and convents. 

“ To the east of the capital,” ho writes, “ tAVo riA'ers meet together ; and to the Avest of 
this junction there is a plateau of from fourteen to fifteen leagues in circumference, tho 
groAmd of which is even and smooth. From ancient times down to our own days, kings 
and great personages endowed Avith humanity and affection come to this spot to distribute 
their benefits and their alms. This is Avhy it is called tho great plain of almsgiving.” * 

A vast multitude crowds on tho banks of tho two streams. Brahmins, installed under 
immense parasols, receive the pilgrims, and guide them through all the ceremonials of the 
great purification. All of them, both men and women, first strip themselves of their clothes, 
retaining only a light scarf, which they Avrap about their loins ; then tho troop enters into 
tho water up to their waists, and each one devoutly begins cutting off locks of hair, which 
are carefully dropped into tho sacred stream, for each separate hair thus offered to tho river 
obtains the remission of a sin, even a mortal one. This first operation ended, tho Brahmin 
who directs the devotions places himself before tho pilgrims, and plunges into the water. 
Emerging therefrom, ho repeats the plunge, and throws the water towards tho four mn’diTift] 
points ; and in all these operations he is imitated by the faithful with a regularity which 
imparts to this religious spectacle a A^ery comic character. 

Among the pilgrims assembled here are to bo found representatives of all tho Hindoo 
tribes of India, from Capo Comorin to Cashmere. These good people travel Avith their 
families; sometimes half the population of a Arillago, perhaps five or six hundred miles 
distant, may form a party. The pilgrims generally wear a uniform costume, composed 
of coarse linen dyed a red or orange-tinted ochre, which prevents the rich from being 
distinguished from the poor: but tho latter are far more numerous; for, as among tho 
Mussulmans who go to Mecca by proxy, the rich pay to have the pilgrimage performed for 
them. There is still another class of pilgrims who come to the Triveni of Allahabad to fetch 

♦ *• History of tho Life of Hiouen Thsatig,” translated by St. Julicn, p. 120. 
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the water of the Ganges, which they hawk about in the villages. This water, iilaccd in 
small phials marked with the seal of the Brahmins of Prayaga, is xiscd for the lustrations 
recommended at certain periods by the sacred writings, and is sold at a very high price. 

To the west of the great Plain of Almsgiving stands the stately citadel built in the 
sixteenth century by Akbar, the high rod sandstone walls of which command the passage of 
the two rivers. It is in this fortress that the only monuments of any antiquity which 
('scaped the iconoclast fury of the Mussulmans are to be found. One of these is a very fine 
hit of Asoka, similar to that which crowns the palace of Ferozo at Delhi. It is a beautiful 
monolith of cylindrical form, slightly tapering towards the summit, forty-two feet seven 
inches in height ; with an elegant band representing honeysuckles for its heading. 

Near this column is another monument of still greater interest. It is the foundation of 
a Buddhist temple, completely buried in the earth, which causes it to be regarded by the 
Ilindoos as a subterranean temple, and has obtained for it the name of the Region of Hell. 
In its centre is the venerable trunk of a tree, still green, called Achaja Bdt, which is the 
object of great veneration ; and in which it is easy to recognise one of those sacred trees 
which the followers of Buddha always placed in front of their temples : but it is somewhat 
difficult to explain how this tree comes to be inside the temple, and how it maintains the 
semblance of life after an existence of twenty c-cnturics. In the midst of the citadel there 
once stood one of the finest palaces in India, the favourite residence of the emperor Akbar ; 
but modem bricks and mortar have so completely disfigured it that it is difficult to trace the 
elegant outlines of the ancient facades. 

From the top of the ramparts there is an admirable view of the two rivers and the 
suiTounding country, extending in the far distance, overspread with a luxuriant vegetation. 

On leaving the fortress, wo traversed the whole length of the Indian town, "which is 
mean and not over-picturesque. In the costume and typo of the inhabitants there is a 
sensible difference from those of the Hindoos of the west. The men are of very dark com- 
plexion, tall, but of A'cry slender make, and clothed entirely in white linen. The women 
arc occasionally pretty, but very dark skinned ; they wear a long, full-plaited skirt, and 
wiup a narrow piece of cloth round the bust, leaving the bosom b^’C, without any kind 
of corset. 

On our M'ay, we entered with ISIr. C into a little, school, the master of which was a 

Mussulman, and had been an old servant of the family. About twenty children were seated 
on the floor round the professor, who was making them sing the Om-dhoo alphabet in chorus; 
and each child had a slate before him, which served for the practice of the difficult art of 
Persian and Nagari -writing. The schoolroom was in the verandah itself of the master’s 
habitation, overlooking a small yard where the cluldrcn play. 

On our return from our excursion, a disagreeable surprise awaited us at Mr. C ’s 

house. This habitation, which is but rarely occupied, had been invaded by myriads of 
insects — fleas and mosquitoes, which the light of the lamp attracted from their repose and 
drove against us in close battalions. As we eat down to dinner, we perceived that the table 
and our plates were black with these creatures, which indulged themseh es in such fantastic 
leaps and springs that we wore compelled to make up our minds to beat a retreat, and go 
and dine in 'the garden by moonlight. It may bo imagined what a pleasant prospect all 
these thousands of tormentors held out to us for the night ; but luckily the skin of an old 
traveller is encased against such attacks, and I passed a very good night, although in a bed 
without mosqmto-curtains or coverings. 

April 6th . — Our friend’s factory is situated on the left bank of the Ganges, facing 
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Alliihabud ; and, in compliance with an invitation to pass a few days there, wo set out for it 
early this morning. 

Arrived on the hanks of the Ganges, we had to cross a beach of white sand, about half 
a mile in width, on which the sun’s rays were reflected with blinding intensity, and from 
which our carriage was extricated with great difficulty. A bridge of boats thrown across 
the stream at a point about half a mile in breadth conveyed us to the opposite bank, where 
w<5 again found the white sand oxteiuling along to the foot of high perpendicular cliffs. 
These cliffs form the real bed of the river, which, during the rainy soa.suu, occasionally rises 
above them, and devastates all the countiy lying along its banks. After half an hour’s ride 
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through a pleasant landscape, we reached Mi% C ’s bungaloM’, w'here a hearty reception 

awaited us. 

Our host’s residence was a perfect type of the English planter’s dw'olling in India. 
It was a largo and very low brick-walled house, supporting an immense pyramidal roof 
formed of a thick covering of maize thatching. Its exterior, which was of extreme 
simplicity, conveyed no notion of the elegance and comfort of the interior, which was 
composed of four handsome bedrooms, each with its own verandah and bath-room, 
opening on to a large, richly furnished, square sitting-room. A kitchen garden, in 
which the principal European vegetables are grown, surrounded the house, separating 
it from the work-buildings which constitute the factory. It was in this edifice, which we 
visited immediately on our arrival, that the indigo-producing plant was submitted to the 
different processes of its preparation. Unfortunately the harvest takes place only after the 
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rainy season, so we were unable to witness this interesting manulacture. Our host, how- 
ever, furnished us with so many details, that our regret was greatly diminished. 

‘‘It is the young shoots of the hunihle phint you see around you,” he said, “ which 
provide us with tlu^ precious material for dyeing, and not the flowers, as is commonly 
supi>osed. The gathering of those shoots is a very delicate operation. When they 
have arrivt'd at a proper degree of maturity, they must be sp(?edily removed; and 
each cutting must be executed with rapi<Uty, and during the night, for tins sun would 
wither the branches, and deprive them of tluur properties. We therefore recpiin; a 
great many lumds ; all the villages on my estate are jdaced in re<iuisition. The workmcm 
arc all disperstul in the flelds at midnight; and in the morning the pi-oduce of the 
harvest is deposited in these stone troughs, Avhich have been previousl}' filled with 
water. Tlien is tlui time tor the sun to perform its i)art. Under tin' influence of 
its rays the substances undergo a spc'cies of fci’mentafion ; the water becomes coloured 
with variegated tinges, and rapidly turns blue. After a space of about forty-eight 
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hours, the liquid is drawn off from the smallest troughs; it now emits a slightly 
ammonial smell, and the colour is almost black. It is allowed to evaporate again, 
and is then placed in metal vats heated by steam, in which, when the evaporation has 
ceased, a deposit of pure indigo is formed. It only remains to dry this deposit, pack 
it, and send it to the market at Calcutta.” 

The situation of this indigo plantation is one of the most westerly in India; but 
after this point, going on towards the east, vast districts are to bo found in which 
this material forms almost the sole product manufactured. Tirhout, Upper Behar, and 
Bengal are almost entirely in the hands of the indigo plantci-s. 

These details wore quite now to me. There exist, therefore, in India, besides the 
soldiers, public functionaries, and tradesmen, real planters established on the soil and 
cultivating its riches. Their number, it is true, must be comparatively limited; but 
the mere superintendcucc of these field works implies an acclimatisation I had not 
thought the English capable of. And yet the planter’s life in these parts has charms 
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of M'liicli Europeans generally have little idea. For a man inured to the heat of this 
climate, Avhat finer existence eoidd there he than this of reigning lord over these vast 
fields and over these mild and timid people? While on the one hand he enjoys all the 
comforts of civilisation, he has on the other all the advantages of a life in the jungles. 
The railways arc at his disposal ; the forests are his hunting-preserves ; and, if he is 
kind and indulgent, ho is sure to ho loved and respected hy the populations. 

The week I passed at the factory bungalow slipped away only too mpidly, and it 
was wilh a truly sad heart that I hade farewell to Mr, C ’s eharming family. 

April \ith . — On returning to Allahabad we took the rail again, and continued our 
journey eastward. 

The country wo were now entering upon was Hindostan proper. The inhabitants 
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call it by no other name, and have themselves the appellation of Hindoostanis. According 
to thcii- version, the name of Hindostan, which European geographers apply to the whole 
of India, or at least to all India north of the Vindhyas, belongs only to tho middle part 
of the valley of the Ganges, from tho point where tho river receives the waters of the 
Jumna to whore, discharging itself into several branches, it alters its eastern course to timi 
southward across Bengal towards the ocean. This country, of rather limited extent, is 
bounded on the north by Aoftdh and Tirhout, and on the scnith by Bogolcund nod tho 
mountains of Sirgouja, The capital of this sacred cradle of the Hindoo race is Benares, 
towards which we were progressing. Speaking of this province. Bishop Hcber writes : — 
“ It is truly a country of wonderful wealth. In a space of about two hundred miles we 
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find six towns more populated tliaii (Jliestcr ; two— Patna and Mirzaporo — more poi)ulatod 
than Birmingham ; and one — Benares — ^whieh is only inferior to London or Paris ; and, 
besides these*, myriads of a illages.” 

On leaving Allahabad, the railrcuid crosses the Jumna on a superb iron bridge, over 
half a mile in length, supported by sixteen massive piers — om; of the most remarkable 
works of the kind ('ver executed ; and, immediately after its transit of this bridge, it 
turns abruptly to the east, and follows the right bank of tin? Ganges. Soon we sighted 
the steei^ terraces of the group of the Bewah appearing in the south, Avhicli, as Ave 
gradually approached, projected their buttresses as far as the stream. On the exlnma* 
edge of this plateau, sixty-one miles from Allahabad, the important mercantile city of 
Mirzaporo is seen, loaning its houses, temples, and large stone ghats against the escarp- 
ment, which (fommands the river at this point from a height of about fifty feet. 

We stoppcnl at Mirzaporc* to accept the invitation of om^ of our Bajpootana friends. 

Major M , Avho had made us promise to come and take a glance at tho thriving 

city, of Avhich ho Avas oikj of the judges. The toAvn itself is certainly Avorth the 
trouble of a day or tAVo spent ui)on it. Bi\sides the numerous pretty temples it contains, 
it possesses very interesting manufactories of carpets and hangings; its streets arc Avide, 
regularly built, and planted Avith trees; and its AA^harves present an animated and ijicturesque 
coup (Vmil^ hundreds of large barges Avaiting there to load bales of cotton from all the 
neighbouring provinces. 

Tho environs of IMirzaporc? also are charming. Our friend, tho major, drove us in 
his break to Torah, a little Aullago situated Aao miles south, near Avhich a pretty little? 
riA'er crosses one of the shelves of the jdateau, forming a fine cascade. 

iVpril 17///. — In spite of the raihvay, we got on only at a snail’s i)ace. To-day Ave 
stopped again at Chunar, twenty-one miles only distant from Mirzaporo. 

Chuinar is one of tho most celebrated fortresses in the A"allc?y of the Ganges. Seated 
on tho summit of an isolated rock, one of its sides being a perpendicular cliff 14G feet 
high, and its base bathed by the stream, it AA^as long reputed to be impregnable; and, 
in fact, it has noA^er bc('n taken by assault, ^riio ramparts rest upon tho A'ery crest of 
the rock, Avhich forms, over nearly the Avholc circumference of the fort, a smooth slope 
offering an inclined angle of 45^ ; and this peculiar aiTangement suggested to the 
defenders of Chunar, from a remote' antiquity, tlu? ingenious idea of using stone rollers, 
similar to those employed on road metal, in the repulse of assaults ; tho rollers sliding 
doAvn the declivity, overthroAviug and crushing the enemy in their passage. It Avas o\ving 
to this invention that Cliuiiar Avas iicA^er stormed ; and even at the present day it may bo 
doubted Avhether it Avould not repulse an attacking (H)lumn. At all events tho English 
have kept up the tradition; and all along the ramparts may be seen pyramids of these rollers 
of antique origin. 

Most of tho edifices Avhich formtTly occupied tho fortress have been replaced by a 
fine piece of turf, round Avhich are ranged tho bungaloAVS of the garrison. A portion 
of tho ancient palace of the Hindoo kings is still, hoAVCA^er, visible. It is a sombre and 
massive building, in tho centre of Avhich is sunk a Avell of immense depth. This spot 
amid tho blackened Avails of the old habitation is regarded by the Hindoos as tho most 
sacred in all the Avorld. It is a small court almost entirely overspread by the thick foliage 
of a sacred fig-tree. At tho foot of the tree lies a slab of black marble, polished but 
unomamented, upon which (as tradition has it) the eternal, inAUsiblo god — ho whoso name, 
Ofim, is only pronounced in a AAdiisper, tho all-poAverful master of both gods and men 
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— Sfat^ liimsolf during nine lioiirs of oarh day. iNidtlior idol nor sculpture disturbs 
the stern aspect of this court. Only on one point of the wall is seen a <;ircle enclosed 
in a triangle — a mystic symbol, of which the Hindoo has forgotten the meaning. Within 
this enclosure all men become equal ; there are no longer either castes, or Brahmins, 
or pai'ijihs; all alike must prostrate thc'insolves with their faces in the dust before the 
invisible majesty of the deity present. 

The town of Chunar extends picturesquely to the foot of the fort, its terraced 
houses interspersed with gardens. At a short distance from the town stands a superb 
mausoleum in the Mogul style, eovei-ed with delicate sculptures, raised to the memory 
of two Mussulman saints, Kassim Soliman and his son. Tn the evening we took tin', 
rail again, and only roiichod Benares at nine o’clock, after liaving had to change carriages 
at Mogul Serai, whence the little branch serving this line turns off. 
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Ilistoncal Sketch. — An Excursion on the Oaiifvos. — The Wharves. — The Observatory of Jey Sing. — The Ncpaulese 
Pagoda. — Tlio Ghat of the Funeral Piles. — The Mosque of Aurungzeb. — Interior of the City. — The Golden 
Teinplo. — The Well of Truth. — The Dourga Khound. — The Monkeys’ Paradise. — Hrahmins and Beggars. — 
Preaching in the Open Air. — The English Town. — Samath. — Hiouen Thsang. — The Antelope Wood. — The 
Festival of Ganesa. — Sacred Baj’aderes. — The llajah of Benares. — The Palace of llamnuggur. 

^ treating of Delhi I compared that town to ancient Home, the great caiiital 
of the European world; and it is still to Eomc, but to Christian Koine, the 
eapital of the Catholic world, that I compare Benares, the holy city, the 
religious capital of the Brahmiiiic and Buddhist world. But whereas Christian Hornet 
dates its true splendour only as far back as ten centuries at the utmost, and at the jireseiit 
tlay it maintains its sway over only two hundred millions of believi'rs, Benares lias shone 
with uninterrupted splendour for more than thirty centuries, and still has its name 
revered hy over five hundred millions of men — Brahniinists of India, and Buddhists of 
Ceylon, Indo-Chiuu, China, and Thibet. 

The first king of Benares of whom history makes mention is alleged to have reigned 
about twelve liundred years before the Christian era. The already ancient city of Kajah 
Kasi — the Benares of the present day — was the great centre of philosophical and theological 
studies, and two great rival schools. The Brahmins filled the city with their convents, 
colleges, and temples. Tlioy preached the predominance of sjiirit over matter, but 
condemned the soul to an iiitorminahle transmigration through thousands of existences. 
Their theological rivals, on the contrary, were atheists and materialists, and refused to 
admit the immortality of the soul. 

It was in the midst of these tumults and dissensions which filled the holy city that, 
towards the year 395 before our era, a young prince of the Kshatrya race aj^peared, 
iissuming to himself the mission of searching for the truth. Ilis name was Siddharta, but, 
on embracing the monastic life, he assumed the name of Sakya Mouni. After four years 
spent in studying all the different systems, one after the other, the young philosopher one 
day left the holy city, alone and obscure; and, halting in one of its siibm*l)s, ho began 
promulgating for the first time the precepts of a new religion — sublime precepts which the 
world had never heard before. It was at the foot of a tree, and before an audience of 
four beggars, that Sakya, trampling under foot the systems of the Brahmins and the 
Souastikas, proclaimed the equality of all men, of man and woman, of the slave and of tlic 
rich, of the priest and of the beggar, in the sight of God, the Creator of the Universe. 
It was tlion ho taught men that thoir earthly existence was but a trial imposed upon 
the immortal soul, and that it was by charity, the love of their neighbour, and a pure and 
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virtuous life that all wore iiorinittcd to lihorato thomsolvcs from tho bonds of matter, and 
gain otonial life th'C from all restrictions. Converted by thi.s not in tho life of tho gi’oat 
prophet inlo the sacred city of liuddhism, Benares was crowded with temples, eonvents, and 
splendid monuments ; and during sovenil centuries pilgrims flocked thither, not only from 
all parts of India, but also from the most remote provinces of China, Mongolia, and i\Ialay. 

Then came the gi-cat religious roA'olution of the ninth century ; Btiddhism perished, and 
Benares once more became the city of Brahminism. It is a stratigo fact that, in the midst of 
tho unceasing succ<'Ssion of religions Avhieh have thrown all India into eonfusion around it, 
this great city has nevc'r asj)ired to political i)redominanc(*, and Avas never the capital of a 
State of any importance', but, abandoning temporal power to others, was content to 
exercise spiritual sway OA’cr the whole of the A’ast Indian continent. Anotlu'r not less 
surprising fact is that after thirty eenturi(>s of splendour it has not a single! monument of any 
antiquity to ])resont to the stranger. Amongst its innunfcrable temples it Avould be difficult 
to find one whoso date could be authcuti<*ally fixed bc'yond three ecaituries. This circum- 
stance is ex2)lained by the frequency of the religious wars of which it Avas the scene, in which 
the A'ictor was each time eagerly bent on d('.stroying all traces of th(' vanquished. 

On tho day after our arrival aa'o left our hotel, situat<‘d in the centre of SetToIe, the 
English town, and Averc taken to the Dasjis\'amcdh Ghat, the Avhai'f at Avhich tbe tourists 
usually embark to commence their visit to the holy city. 

The ghat is situated at the AA'cstem extremity of the large bend which the Ganges makew 
at this point, so that we took in at a glance the AA’hole view of the town, standing in tiers 
like an amphitheatre on. the right side of the stream. The situation occuined by Benares 
has often been eomi)ared to that of Nai)lcs, and the comj)arison is not Avithout some 
accuracy. The bed of the stream, in fact, wdiich is half a mile in breadth, fonns a sort 
of calm blue bay, in Avhich the i)icturcs<iuc facade of the city ranged along its banks is 
reflected like a crescent. We entered an elegant gondola, and soon were gliding gently in 
front of the city, gazing on the long succession of admirable pictures unfolding themselves 
before \is. Seen at a little distance from the river, the ghat of Dasasvamedh forms a 
j)icture no i)ainter could Avish to heighten by a single touch. Its large flights of steps 
croAvned by small temides with their bristling sjdres have for their background, on the on<! 
side, the stately masses of a group of i)alaccs surmounting the crest of th(f plateau, and on 
the other the jdain and cb’gant facade of the MAn Munder, the great obseiwatory of 
Benares, erected by the celebrated Jey Sing, of Jeypore. 

A little fariher on, for a length of two hundr(!d yanls, extends a comi)lcte chaos of 
gigantic flights of steps, benches, and terraces, crowned by a line of palaces leaning their 
facades over the abyss. This is the result of a r(!Cont catastrophe : the embankment upon 
which this enormous mass of stone rested, being worn by the water, gave way, and carried 
with it all the buildings it supported ; and so vast is the disaster, that there is small 
probability of its ever being repaired. The Ilindoo, however, is of a very accommodating 
disposition, and readily takes the will for the deed. It Avas d(!cidod that a wharf should bo 
built on this spot for the convenience of pilgrims. The Avharf was built, and it broke doAvn. 
Wliat care they ? The croAvd does not stop to consider tho matter, and, in tho absence of 
tho building itself, is quite content with the tottering ruins. 

The sun at tho moment of our visit rose above tho horizon, and its earliest rays 
enveloped tho innumerable spires in a fantastic conflagration. Its appearance was greeted 
by the people thronging everywhere on the shore with a long murmur. It was the 
consecrated moment, when the pilgrim must plunge himself into tho water, still icy cold 
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from tho freshness of the night. Thousands of heads were visible above the expanse of the 
stream, all turned motionless towards the resplendent idanet, while at the foot of the ghats 
groups of young women who had anticiiiated the sunrise hastened to escape the contact of 
the crowd, and issued from the river wrapped in their white saiTis, Avhich the water caused 
to cling close to their bodies, displaying all the eleganeo of their contours. 

Close by stands an edific(5 of singular shape; a lofty fa<;ade of very simple design 
supporting a roof of Chinese outline, crowned by a bell-tower glittering Avith gildings. 
This is the Nepaulese Pagoda, the only tcmi>le dedicated to Puddha that Penares contains at 
the present tlay. 

We were now in the centre of the line of wharves fronting tho Munikurnika Ghat, the 
holy of holies, the place where funeral 
piles are incessantly burning, destined to 
eonsumc the bodies of all those to Avhom 
fate has granted the happiness of ending 
their days in the sacred city. Happy, 
indeed, thrice hapi)y those Avhosc mortal 
envc'lopo here becomes a prey to the 
Haines, for the soul will dejiart directly 
from the spot towards paradise, where, if 
they have not been great sinners, it Avill 
animate the body of some future Prahmin. 

This felicity is, therefore, eag(‘rly desired 
by every orthodox Hindoo. Pich people, 
on tho approacli of a S(‘rious malady, 
hasten to Penares in tho hope of ending 
their existence at the gates of paradise; 
and those surprised by death give orders 
for their bodies to be conveyed thither 
sometimes from a distance of hundreds of 
miles, to be burnt on the Munikurnika. 

On landing at this Avharf one is half 
suffocated by the dense foetid smoke Avhich 
hangs over it like a bluish dome. On all 
sides the funeral piles send up their long 
flames, and their cracklings arc accom- 
panied by sinister sounds. The workmen 
of this dismal place, with their bodies naked and blackened by the soot, like real demons, 
stir the fii’os by moans of long bars of iron, or throw jars of oil upon them. At each step 
we stumble over bones, and our feet sink deep into the still warm human dust, which, 
heaped in this spot as it has betm for centuries, forms a layer of considerable depth. 

Hosts of hideous beggars, cripples, and hunchbacks, assembled here, torment you A\dth 
their lamentable cries, and Avill not leave you until they have extorted a few coppers. 
Kvery moment long processions of pilgrims appear on the terrace of tho wharf, which is 
backed by a picturesque line of temples. All these people, as soon as they arrive, hasten to 
undress themselves, aud plunge into tho sacred waters, after having paid the usual fee to 
the Brahmins, Avho stay on the shore, squatting under large parasols, Avhere they retail 
certificates of iiurificatioii, indulgences, chaplets, and amulets. One flight of stairs is 
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specially resented for the women, who, sheltered by an imaginary wall, display themselves 
in ingenuous nudity, plunging, frolicking, and letting their shouts be heard above the uproar 
of cries and prayers. These nymphs of the Ganges are, however, surrounded by a retinue 
of V(‘nerablo matrons, whoso unimposing aspect soon puts the indiscreet Europ(»an to flight. 

Next to the Munikui*nika Ghat, the banks are decorated by a long succession of palaces, 
Avhosc beautiful facades spring above immense flights of stairs. Eveiy rajah has his residences 
hero, at which he comes to pass the great religious festivals. One of the finest of these 
residences, the palace of the kings of Nagpore, rests on a flight of a hundred stairs, made 
of enormous blocks of white sandstone. 

At the extremity of this noble row of palaces stands the great mostiuo of Aurungzeb, 
raising to lieaven its tAVo slender minarets, Avhieh seem to proclaim the triumph of the pure 
doctrine of Mahomet over the dark worship of Sh^a. This mosciuo occupies the site of the 
famous temple of Vishnu, Avliieh tho Empc'ror Aurungzob caused to bo razed, and which 
Avas regarded by the Vai'shnavas as the sanctuary of their religion, marking the spot Avhere 
Vishnu himself first appeared to man; and the JVfadhoray Ghat, a flight of a hundred stairs, 
whose Avoni-out and deformed steps attest their antiquity, and which th(5 Hindoos formerly 
asc<mded only on their knees when they AA^ent to prostrate themselves before Vishnu, noAV 
leads to tho mosque. The temple itself is small, and cyan insignificant, and makes one regrcjt 
the Avondroiis building it replaced ; noAwtheless, its minarets, one hundred and forty-scA'en 
fix^t two inches in height, and only eight and a quai-ter feet in diameter at the base, tire 
considered marvels of architecture. In spite of their slight diameter they contain a Avinding 
staircase of a hundred and thirty stops, of Avhich tho authorities of the toAvn have forbid<lou 
the ascent, as for some years past the summit has considerably diverged from tho 2 )erpen- 
<iieular. 

Hut hitherto Ave have only considered the town, so to say, from a distance and from the' 
outside. It is noAV time for us to see what is hidden behind this incomparable fa9ade of 
monuments, and to penetrate into the interior of tho city. 

I suggested a can-iago for tho c'xcui’sion, but the idea caused our guide to smile. 
“ You can enter Tlenares only on foot,’^ ho said : “ there is not a street in the city Avide 
(mough for a carriage to pass through ; fcAV are capable of admitting an elephant, and in the 
greater number the crowd is so compact that neither horse nor jxilanqiiiii could circulates 
freely in them.’^ 

We rc-asccndcd the river, therefore, and landed on tho UgncsAVur Ghat, close by that of 
the funeml piles. FolIoAving our guide, avc threaded our AA^ay through tho human ant-hill 
that covered the Avharf, and, mounting interminable stairs, Ave reached tho plateau on Avhich 
the city stands. 

A street or, rather I should say, a dark narroAV passage Avas before us ; tho brick houses 
Avith lofty frontages interlaced their balconies above our heads, Avhile tho shopkeejicrs’ flat 
baskets jilaced on cither side of the road encroached upon the j^ath, already so narrow that 
three persons could not walk in it abreast. But wo soon reached a square of middling 
extent, Avhere the crowd pressed in noisy confusion round a little temple, tho pyramidal 
spire of which was overlaid with plates of gold. This temple is at tho present day the holy 
of holies in Benares ; and it is here that tho Hindoos, forgetful of their ancient gods, Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Indra, come and prostrate themselves before tho lingam of SiA^a, the emblem of 
the ancient religion which they have borrowed from tho wild inhabitants of tho jungles, and 
which is nothing more than the exaltation of tho material powers of Nature. This lingam, 
a plain stone post, is supposed to form part of the very body of the deity ; and, to ensure 
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one’s entry into the Kai-las, the Brahininic paradise, it is sufficient to liave once in tiie 
course of a lifetime performed the sacred rites before this object of adoration. The 
eagerness of the erowd pressing round the fetish may, therefore, be understood. 

Near the temple stands a building, upheld by numerous columns of elegant shape, 
in the midst of which is sunk a narrow well, not very deep, and filled with a stagnant 
greenish water exhaling a foutid smell. IIitc again pilgrims are plentiful, and dispute 
over the disgusting beverage which the Brahmin draws for them from the well, ami 
makes them drink out of a silver goblet, after having, of course, pocketed an appropriate 
remuneration. This holy well is the Gayan Bowree, or Source of Wisdom. According to the 
legend, at the period when the great quarrel broke out amongst the divinities of the Indian 
Olympus about the possession of the amrita, the beverage of the immortals, the tierce Siva 
c*arried off the immense bowl, and emptied it at a draught ; but in his haste he let fall some 
drops of the liquid, which, falling on the earth, filled the well of Gayan Bowree. 

In its vicinity is another well, the Munikumika, filled with a not less stagnant wafer, 
supplied from the washings of the idols of the neighbouring temifies. I’his water possesses 
miiiiculous proinu’ties, and is also greedily swallowed by the pious pilgrims. 

Strange to say, the presence of a European, of an unbeliever, at the entrance to these 
saered spots Avas regarded with indiffeiTnce, I might almost say with kindness, by the 
erowd. Every one respectfully made way for us as we passed ; and numerous “ Salam, 
Sahib!” greeted us, especially when, on issuing from the Gayan Bowree, the news spread 
among the pilgrims that wo had placi'd an offering of two rupees in the hands of the 
Brahmins for the idol. 

Is there a people in the world more tolerant than this good and gentle Ilindoo people, 
who have been so often described to us as cunning, cruel, and even bloodthirsty ? Compare 
them for an instant Avith the Mussulmans, or even with ourselves, in spite of our reputation 
for civilisation and tolerance. Only let a Chinese or an Indian come and Avalk in our streets 
during a religious festival or ceremony, and Avill not the crowd exhibit the most hostile 
feelings towards him if his bearing should not be in confonnity with the customs of the 
country ? Will his ignorance excuse him ? I doubt it. And in Avhat country could such 
a spectacle be Avitnessed as that which met my eyes that day in this square of Benares y 
There, at ten paces from all that the Ilindoo holds to be most sacred in his ndigion, between 
the Source of Wisdom and the idol of Sh’a, a Protestant missionary had taken his stand 
beneath a tree. Mounted on a chan*, he Avas preaching, in the Ilimlostani tongue, on the 
(Jhristian religion and the errors of paganism. I heard his shrill voice, issuing from the 
depths of a formidable shirt-collar, eject these AA'ords at the croAvd, Avhich respectfully and 
attimtively siuTounded him — 

“ You are idolaters I That block of stone which you Avorship has been taken from a 
quarry ; it has been carved by a workman, and it is as inert and poAverless as the stone post 
leaning against the wall of my house.” 

These reproaches called forth no murmur ; the missionary AA*as listened to immoAmbly ; 
but his dissertation aa’os atti'uded to, for cA'ory uoav and then C'Ue of the audience 
would put a question, to which the biuA'c apostle replied as aa’cII as he could. Perhaps avo 
should bo disposed to admii’o the missionary’s courage it the Avell-knoAvn tolerance of the 
llindoos did not defraud him of the greater part of his merit ; but it is true that this very 
tolerance is what most disheartens the missionaries, one of Avhom once said to me, “ Our 
labours arc in vain ; you can ncA'cr eouA'crt a man aa’Iio has sufficient coiiA’iction in his oaaui 
faith to listen, without moving a muscle, to all the attacks you can make against it. 
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We had not rested since the morning, and I was looking about for a bench to sit upon, 
when a Bralimin ai)proaclied us, and otferod to take mo to one of the houses where I could 
rest myself, and at the same time enjoy the view of the temples and the square. I passed 
upwards of an hour at the window of my obliging friend without getting weary of 
contiaiqdating the varied and picturesque scene of the crowd. Among the nuinerotis troops 
of pilgrims 1 recognised types of all the different countries I had passed through : all wore 
their finest holiday garments ; and the women, bending under the weight of the gold and 
silver ornaments which covered their bodies, slowly followed the men, bearing with 
attitudes of infinite grace large brass trays laden with heaps of flowers, offerings destimxl for 
the gods. Then from time to time there was a procession accompanying an idol placed in a 
palanquin, which came from some distant village to prostrate themselves before Mahadeo, the 
God of Gods, or to dip in the water of the Well of Wisdom. Zebus with pendant humps and 
plump limbs passed with majestic st(!ps through the crowds of pilgrims, who respectfully 
saluted them ; and parrots and peacocks animated the terraces and tlm spires of the temples 
with fheir bright colours and discordant cries, while reddish-tinted, short, thickset monkeys 
gambolled impudently on the porticoes. 

Wo continued our walk over the town ; the streets of which, though everyAvhere of 
astonishing naiTowness, were tended with a care that does honour to the cleanly instincts 
of the Hindoos. These narrow streets were lined with little stalls, Avhere, amongst other 
curiosities, were displayed very fine jiieces of silk brocaded Avith gold, called Kincob, Avhich 
arc one of the sj)eeialitics of Beuan*a ; muslins of very fine texture ; and finally idols of 
brass and bronze, the astounding variety of Avhich Avould delight a collector. 

The temples AA'cre A’ory numerous, but nearly all of very limited dimensions ; mostly 
being small chapels Avith aa'uHs covered Avilh .sculptures, iweceded by imrticoes Avitb tAA'o 
columns, ami surmounted by spires of great elegance. 

We issued at length from the toAvn, properly so called, and entered the suburbs, Avhich 
are intersected by large and regularly built streets, lined Avith handsome, many-storied 
houses. Hero carriages can circulate freely, and our guide soon found us a caleche, Avith 
which wo continued our excursion. 

At a short distance from the suburbs, on the banks of a piece of AV’ater surrounded by 
broad stairs, stands the great temple of Dourga Klxound (the fountain of Hourga), one of the 
most beautiful edifices in Benares. Europeans generally denominate it “The Monkeys’ 
Temple.” These animals are, in fact, kept here in considerable numbers; they fill the 
yards, and cover the Avails; and at the first step you take within their enclosure the 
grimacing groups surround and assail you in order to obtain the usual offering, — ^which 
means a rupee to the Brahmin, and an ample distribution of parched com to the quadrumana. 
The temple, which is built entirely of stone, is suffused from base to summit with red ochre, 
the tint of which, resembling blood, is particularly pleasing to the ferocious Hourga. The 
columns, the walls, the spires, and, in short, all the exterior parts of the edifice are 
covered with a profusion of very finely sculptured ornaments ; and in the court preceding 
the sanctuary is placed a fine monolith, supporting a monstrous figure. If we are to believe 
the Brahmins, this temple dates from the eighth or ninth century. 

From the Hourga Khound we regained Secrolo and our hotel, passing across a rich and 
verdant country, to which the lofty plumes of the palm-trees imparted a very original 
character. 

Sccrole, the Flnglish town of Benares, has attained to considerable dimensions during the 
last fcAv years. Its bungalows, surrounded by gardens, are ranged along fine avenues ; it 
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lias several Christian ehiirehes, a large printing estahlishmcnt, and, finally, a well-frequented 
university. In the courtyard of the buildings of the university, a fine Gothic editiee, there 
has recently been erected a nionolithic lat of Asoka, similar to those of Allahabad and Delhi, 
and to that which formerly adorned the court of the temple of Vishnu destroyed by 
Aurungzeb. 

After devoting several days to the different works wo hail to execut(‘- at Benares, we set 
out to visit the celebrated ruins of the vast Buddhist (istablislimcnt of Sarnath, situated 
eight miles from the town. 

One of the most siu’prising things to the archaiologist visiting India is to stie how 
this land, which was the cradle and once the most flourishing irmpirc of the Buddhist 
religion, is at fla^ present day completely destitute of monuments connected with that period. 
Thus, with the exception of the wonderful group of Bhilsa, which miraculously esca])ed from 
the gi'iieral de.struction, we scarecHy find auy but insignificant ruins to recall the sumptuous 
and fiourishing rc'ign of the followers of Buddha. More than this, we should evmi be in 
ignorance of the very principles of their architecture if the rocks of the Ghats ha<l not 
jireserved its imperishable t)*pes in their dark ex(!avations. Nor is it only the monuments 
that have' disappeared before the obstinate animosity of the Brahmins. The vi'ry name of 
Buddha has been so carefully and scnipulously effaced from all the legends and traditions 
that there is not a man living in all the vast Indian continent who has the slightest suspicion 
that the religion ever existed in his country. 

If Buddhism hud not crossed the frontiers of India and won over China, Thibet, Indo- 
f ^hina, and Ceylon to its doctrines, it u'ould have arisen and disappeared again after sixteen 
or seviniteeu ceuturic's of existence without leaving the least trace of its passage. Certainly 
it wmuld have been very difficult for learned Eui'opeans to retrace and reconstruct its 
doctrines from the scanty documents now <*xisting in India; and others besides them 
jirobably, misled by modern legends, would have ascribed these few monuments to some 
special Brahminic sect. But tlu‘, Chinese? and otlu'r nations converted to the doctrines of 
Buddha, even after India had abandom'd the faith, continued to look upon this country as 
the siHicially sacred laud ; their books have jireserved to us the translations of the ancient 
sacred books of Buddhism ; and their travellers have h'ft us in the narratives of their 
pilgrimages faithful pictxin'S of the country anel of the events of which it was the scene. 
It is to Chinese anel Cingalese literature that we are indebted not only for our acquaintance 
with Buddliism, but even for our discovery of the sites of its principal monuments and 
establishments in India. The most remarkable of these books is the account of the jouniey 
of the Chinese Iliouen Thsang, who travelled over India from the year 029 to 045 ; and 
we have a translation of it by our eminent Chinese scholar, Stanislas Julien. 

From the information supplied by Iliouen Thsang we are able to recognise in the mins 
of the village of Sarnath, near Benares, the famous religious establishment regarded by the 
Buddhists as the principal seat of their faith ; and such is the correctness of the old Chinese 
traveller’s descriptions, that by following out the text of his narrative, and the measure- 
ments he gives, explorers have only had to dig the earth to find traces of the monument 
or the object itself he had described. It w’as Iliouen Thsang’s book which ser\'ed mo as 
a guide in my excursion to the mins of Sarnath. 

Leaving Secrolo, after an houi’’8 drive towturds the north-east, across a magnificent and 
finely cultivated plain sprinkled with fruit-trees, wo perceived the fijrst tope, to which some 
former travellers had given the name of Cliukandi, but which the natives only know under 
that of Louk Bihta. In it wo recognised the enormous tower, three hundred feet high, 
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which first mot the gaze of tho Cliineso pilgrim on his way from Benares ; for the crumbled 
tower foms at tho present day a complete hill of bricks, erected to commemorate tho visit 
made by the Emperor Iloumayoun to these ruins. At tho foot of tho little mount are ranged 
seated statues of Buddlia, discovered by Cunningham in tho excavations made in its interior. 

Continuing our road, we passed a small wood of wild plum-trees, of groat ago. This 
wood, celebrated in the religious annals of the Buddhists, seems to have remained unaltered 
since tho visit of Iliouen Thsang ; and perhaps some of those little trees, the gnarled trunks 
of which are of very slow development, may have sheltered the venerable pilgrim. 

The folloAving is tho legend which has won for this insignificant shrubbery a singular 
celebrity : — 

“ It was at tho period when the last Buddha, passing through the innumerable existences 
which were jrreparing him for the condition of human life, was alive upon tho earth under 
tho fonn of an antelope, and was king of a tribe of these animals. A rajah of Kasi, the 
ancient Benares, passionately fond of hunting, daily ravaged the tribe over which Gautiinui 
reigned. The latter, grieved to see so many useless murders committed, went and sought 
the king, and, on the condition of his ceasing his excursions, engaged himself to provide him 
every day with an antelope for his table. The king agi’ced to this, and chance daily decided 
which animal should be sacrificed for the public good ; but, the lot having fallen one day 
ui)on a hind with young, the animal refused to yield herself to hei' fate, protesting that her 
ofispring’s liour to die could not in common justice have come before it had seen the light of 
day. Gautama, touched by tho mother’s lament, took her place, and presemted himself to 
tho king to be killed : but, having heard of what had occurred, the king felt ashamed of his 
barbarity ; and, directing tho divine animal to be brought, ho prostrated himself before him, 
exclaiming, ‘ 0 sublime being ! thou art a man tinder the form of an animal, while I am but 
an animal in the shape of a man.’ lie then freed the king of the antelopes from his promise, 
and thenceforward forbade hunting in his dominions.” 

On the opposite side of tho wood lies the insignificant village of Sarnath, to the north of 
which rises tho stately tower which, according to Uioueu Thsang, marks the spot where 
Buddha for th(! first time “ turned the wheel of tho law,” that is, where he exposed his 
doctrines to the four beggars. 

This structure now bears the name of Dhamek, a coiTuptiou of Dhunnka, or the tope of 
the Faith. It is a round tower, a hundred and ten feet high, and ninety feet in diameter at 
its base. The lower 2 >art up to a height of forty-five feet, is built of enormous blocks of 
sandstone, connected together by cramp-irons ; and it is ornamented with sculptured mould- 
ings, broken by niches which, though now vacant, formerly contained statues. These 
sculptures are of very remarkable nicety of execution and delicacy of arrangement. The 
remainder of tho tower, a massive cylinder of brick, was encased in a layer of stucco, and 
surmounted by a large stone parasol, fragments of which have been found. 

This monument is supposed to date from tho fourth century of our era ; and it cannot bo 
later than that period, for it was visited and described by a Chinese traveller at tho begin- 
ning of the fifth century. Its shape, moreover, would hardly admit of its being assigned 
to a more remote date. It will be romomberod, too, that I have already explained how the 
first topos were perfectly hemispheric, while tho cylindrical topes were only brought into use 
about the period of the first decline of Buddliism in India, that is to say, in the fourth 
century. Bound tho tope of Dhamek lie small mounds, in which excavations made according 
to the indications of Iliouen Thsang, led to the discovery of the ruins of the celebrated monas- 
tery of Mrigadava. One of the most curious results of these excavations has been the proof of 
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tho exact analogy between the plans of the viharas which were erected and of those hewn in 
the rock j except that here the cells and chapels were arranged round a square court, while 
in the caves they surround a chamber of tho same form. It was also noticed that tho 
monastery had been pulled down at intervals of several centuries, and rebuilt on its own 
ruins. Its final destruction took place towards the ninth or tenth century, when some public 
insurrection surprised tho monks in tho midst of their peaceful occupations ; as witnessed 
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by the faet that among tho calcined beams of the roof, and beneath the ashes, ornaments 
have boon foimd by tho side of household utensils, com, parasols, and furniture. Tho 
insurgents burnt both the monks and the monastery ; after which, their vengeance being 
accomplished, tho Brahmins abandoned tho accursed spot, leaving to time tho task of 
burying their victims. 

To the west of the monastery lie three small pieces of water, which down to the present 
time bear the names of Heron Tdl (tho Stag’s Lake), Chandra Tdl (the Silver Lake), and 
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Naya Tsil (the New Lake). “To the west of the convent of the Antelope Plain,” says 
niouen Thsang, “ arc seen the pond where Tathagata bathed, the pond where ho washed 
his garments, and the pond whore ho cleansed the sacred vessels. All three are guarded 
by sacred dragons, who keep them free from the contamination of men.” 

In the midst of this gi-ound, consecrated by Iluddhist legends, now stands a Ja'fn temple; 
and the priests I questioned assured me that the monuments, whoso ruins I was contemplating, 
had been erected by Ju'ins of the Swetambara (slightly clad) sect. This is another proof 
that this sect "was instituted by Buddhists comj)clled by persecutions to re-enter the Jai’n 
order, from which they had formerly withdrawn themselves. During my stay at Benares I 
returned several times to Sarnath, where I caused some excavations to bo made, which to my 
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great delight brought mo a very fine little figure in terra-cotta, several earthenware articles, 
and a few fragments of bronze. 

Towards the end of April we had an opportunity of rntnessing ono of tho most 
brilliant religious festivals celebrated in Benares — that of Ganesa. 

This deity, whose name and some of whose attributes recall tho god Janus of tho 
Homans, is one of tho most popular divinities of modem India. Ho is tho emblem of 
wisdom, of pmdcnce, and of . commerce ; and his presence wards olf dangers; for which 
reason ho presides over tho doors of houses of business. All contracts open with 
tho invocation of Ganesa, which is sometimes reduced to a simple sign, the form of 
which resembles tho tmnk adorning the face of tho god. In fact, Ganesa, the 
son of Siva and Parvati, is always represented in tho form of a short flat man. 
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provided with four arms, and having an elephant’s liead; and at the foot of his 
throne appears a mouse, his favourite courser. According to the legend, ho was the 
handsomest and most amiable of the sons of Siva; but this jealous and irritable god, 
having one day surprised him in Parvati’s apartment, struck off his licad with a blow 
of his sabre. Siva soon regretted his anger, and tried to restore liis son to life, but 
the head had disappeared, having been carried off by a dog. The deity then chose a young 
elephant, whose head he cut off and placed upon his son’s shoulders. 

The festival of Ganosa is celebrated with extraordinary magnificence at Penares, 
where this deity possesses at least two hundred sanctuaries. Early in the morning 
processions arc formed in front of each temple. An effigy of the god, made in terra- 
cotta expressly for the occasion, painted and ornamented with gilding and tinsel, is jdaced 
in a velvet palanquin surmounted by a richly embroidered dais; priests and musicians 
surround the idol ; and the cortege moA’os on slowly towards the river. Peforc them 
advance the richly robed bayaderes, dancing a sole.mn measiu’c and waving their scarfs. 
These bayaderes are young girls who have been widowed before becoming wives, whoso 
families dedicate them to the ser\ucc of the god to avoid seeing them become ordinary 
nautchuis. They lead a very retired life, at least to all appearance, and never dance except 
in the temple or at religious ceremonies. 

The numerous processions soon arrive on the quays, which then pi’csent a truly faiiy-liko 
scene. The crowds, dressed in their holiday attire, group themselves on the broad stairs 
of the ghfits, the stops of which arc not visible for the unceasing streams of Brahmins and 
bayaderes surrounding the idols ; and the river itself is covered with thousands of boats 
gaily adorned with flags. These boats arc long skiffs, some with sails and some with oars. 
Their prows rise erect out of the water, and tenninato in the figure of a bird or a 
qtiadruped ; the centre, and sometimes the stem, being coA'cred by a light paA'ilion supported 
by elegant gilt pillars. The idols, with the Brahmins and bayaderes, take their places 
in the boats, which arc ranged in order, and defile before the quays ; and the songs and 
noise of instruments, and the clamours of the crowd fill the air. The procession on the 
water continues until sunset ; w'hen, immediately upon the disappearance of the resplendent 
orb, the boats come to a standstill, tind the idols arc solemnly flung into the waters of tho 
sacred stream. But the festival docs not terminate there. The quays soon become full of 
light, fireworks burst out on all sides, and boats ornamented with lanterns lino the A’ast bay 
in every direction. Now it is that tho Europeans and tho wealthy Hindoos in their turn 
enter their boats, and, taking with them nautchnis and musicians, proceed to take part 
in the night fete, and enjoy tho uniivallcd spectacle afforded by this scene, Avorthy of the 
Indian Yenicc. 

Benares, although an English town, nevertheless possesses its rajah, a representative 
of tho ancient race of tho kings of Kasi. This prince has, however, only the bare title 
of king, without any of its attributes; and ho contents himself with enjoying like a 
true nobleman tho very handsome fortune tho English have left to him. His palace, 
situated on tho right bank of the Ganges, a league above the city, is a very picturesque 
group of edifices, crowning a largo wharf Avashed by the stream. I should liaA'o much 
liked to see this prince, who is said to be A'ciy intelligent and amiable ; all the more 
for his being the first English rajah (they arc so designated to distinguish them from 
tho independent sovereigns) I had met on my traA'cls ; but he had been absent for 
some days on a journey, and I had to bo satisfied with inspecting his fine residence 
of Eamnuggor. 
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K did not leave Renares until the latter end of April, wlien the heat becanje so 
intense that wo had to hasten to reach Calcutta, lest the journey, even by 
rail, should bo impossible. The month of May is tho most terrible season 
in Bengal, and all tho public functionaries and officers who arc not detained by their 
business hasten to get to Simla, Mussoorie, Nyna Till, and the other sanitaria of tho 
Himalayas. How heartily did I regret that, instead of following their example, I should bo 
compelled at such a season to set out towartls tho unwholesome plains of Behar ; but I had 
no alternative. To return to tho Himalayas would be to lose six months, and in six months 
I hoped to bo in Paris. 

At nine wo crossed tho Sono on u magnificent tubular bridge, a mastcri)iece of modem 
engineering. From our carriage we could see tho blue and limpid water of this splendid 
stream spreading itself eighty feet beneath us in the middle of a sea of white sand, above 
which towered like palaces clusters of tar.i palm-trees, their straight smooth trunks 
supporting thick roofs of foliage. 

On the other side of the river we entered Behar, tho ancient empire of Magadha, whose 
name recalls the innumerable Viharas which formerly overspread this province. One would 
think the stroke of a magic wand had transported us into the mid.st of an enchanting 
landscape. The richest and most exuberant vegetation succeeded to tho poverty of tho 
plains we had just crossed. Palm-trees and mango-trees, half hidden by thick curtains 
of climbing plants and creepers, rose in tho midst of extensive rice-fields of an emerald- 
green tint; while bananas, date-trees, plantations of the oily-leaved pfin, and fields of 
flowering poppies surround tho villages. We had I'etumcd to the tropical India wo had 
lost sight of since wo left Bombay. 

At eleven we stopped at Patna, the ca{>ital of Behar, which extends its vast districts, 
intersected with marshes and gardens, over a length of eight miles on tho right bank 
of the Ganges. 

The latest researches of archaeologists have finally established tho identity of modem 
Patna with tho ancient Palibothra, the capital of tho Mauryas emperors, visited by the Greek 
ambassadors of the successors of Alexander ; but tho town possesses nothing to recall those 
great memories. Its small and dirty bazaars aro lined with frightful brick buildmgs, 
side by side with paltry bamboo huts. On tho other hand, vegetation seems everywhere 
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to dispute space with men ; palm-trees are growing on all sides, and the roofs of the houses 
are hidden \mder festoons of creeping plants. 

I halted at Patna, however, merely to start thence on an excursion southwards as 
fer ns Behar and Gaya. I was anxious to take note of the principal Buddhist antiquities 
of the province, and to retrace the route of Uiouen Thsang through the sacred region 
of the Viharas. In a fortnight wo rotumod from this expedition, which was of purely 
archocological interest, and, taking the rail, were conveyed in a few hours to Monghyr. 

The town is seated on a sort of promontory commanding the Ganges. It is chiefly 
inhabited by European planters, and its pretty houses, surrounded by well-kept little 
gardens, give it a very pleasant character. At a short distance to the east, little Tiilla of 
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insignificant height project their steep cuttings down to the brink of the river, forcing it 
to make frequent curves. They form the extreme point of the vast range of the Vindhyas ; 
which we had thus traversed from one extremity to the other, that is, from the land of the 
Bheels to the Ganges. To the south of Monghyr, however, they assume greater proportions, 
and form tho picturesque chain of the Kurruckpore hills, that extend between Behar and 
the mountainous region of tho Tcrai jungle. 

These mountains, whose highest ridges do not exceed fourteen hundred feet, are covered 
with vast forests, in the midst of which, in miserable hovels, live savages of tlio K 61 co 
race. Mineral springs are reported to bo found hero in abundance. Those nearest to 
Monghyr are situated at about five miles’ distance, and arc dedicated to Sita. Their waters. 
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to which the Indians attribute wonderful virtues, spring from the rock with a temperature 
between 70 and 80 degi’ecs, but they do not appai’cntly contain any active salt in solution. 

From Monghyr, leaving the railroad for a time, wo embarked in a large native boat, 
which took us in a few hours, by the help of wind and current, to Sultangunge, where a 
kind indigo-planter had offered us hospitality. Ilis bungalow, the only Eurojican habita- 
tion in the country, is situated on the summit of an eminence on the right bank of the 
stream, and its position is extremely picturesque. There wo commanded a view of the 
Ganges, which, in its courae westward, expanded into the aspect of a sea, with a rich and 
verdant country spreading on all sides round it ; and at the very foot of the eminence lay the 
sacred island of Dtivinath, a curious mass of granite needles crowned by a Ilindoo t(!mplo. 
The rocks bear numerous images on their surface, whose rough execution and primitive 
style attest their antiqiiity. 

Sultangunge, now a simple agricultural village, must once have been of great importance, 
for quite recently a large Buddhist monastery has been discovered in its neighbourhood. 
The excavations made in the centre of the court of the Vihara have brought to light a 
magnificent bronze statue of Buddha, measuring nine feet in height. It is one of the 
finest existing specimens of antique Ilindoo art. 

From Monghyr w'c i)roceeded by rail to Bhagulpore, a small Englbh town, also on 
the right bank of the Ganges. 

South of Bhagulpore, in the centre of the vast plain seimrating the Kurruckporc from 
the Bajmahal Mountains, stands an isolated peak of a singular shape, to which the natives 

have given the name of Mandar. Mr. 11 , our obliging host at Sultangunge, proposed 

to accompany us on an excursion to these mountains, which, ho said, were very curious, 
and Avith the hope of coming across one of the numerous tigers which infest the vicinity. 

We started on horseback from Bhagulpore very early in the morning, and reached 
Mount Mandar at eleven o’clock, dying with thirst and half roasted by the sun. At the 

foot of the mount, however, a good luncheon awaited us under the tent Avhich Mr. II 

had taken the precaution of sending on the evening before by two of his elephants. After 
the heat of the day had subsided, Ave proceeded to explore the peak, a mass of bare granite 
that rises almost ijcrpendicularly to a height of GOO feet. Our first steps introduced us to 
numerous traces of human Avork, showing that this spot, now so deserted, must have been 
in ancient times the object of frequent pilgrimages. All around were fragments of 
sculptures, and on the borders of a small nearly dried-up pond lay ovorthroAvn columns. 
Thence a stakcase, hcAvn in the rock, ascended the mountain, and at about half-way to 
the top led to an cxcaAmtion occupied by a colossal head. This head, roughly carved 
in the solid rock, measures about fifteen feet in height ; it is placed on a sort of platform, 
and AA'ears a primitive diadem Avith festooned edge. The period to which this figure 
dates back is totally unknown. The Indians themselves have no veneration for it, 
considering it to be the AVork of the Sontals or the Kolees. On the summit of the hill 
stands an insignificant little modem temple. 

On returning to our tent, I consulted Hiouen Thsang’s book, Avhich had for some 
time past been an infallible guide, seai’ching to see whether the scrupulous Cliincso traveller 
had mentioned Mount Mandar sind its colossal idol. And, sure enough, the excellent 
pilgrim relates, under the division of Champa (modern Bhagulijorc), that according to a local 
legend, a shepherd, havung penetrated into one of the caverns of the forest, found some 
marvellous fruit there, which he stole; and, as he Avas on the point of issuing from the 
caA'crn, ho perceived a genius who was guarding its entrance. To conceal his theft, ho 
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hurriedly swallcwcd the fruit j his body immediately became enlarged, and filled up the 
opening to the cave. “In course of time,” says Iliouen Thsang, “it has gradually tiumed 
into stone, but has retained its human shape. This stone exists to the present day.” Herein 
I think it is easy to recognise the idol of the Mandar; the antiquity of which W’ould 
therefore date back to the first centuries of our era, if not earlier, since its origin was 
unknown oven in the seventh century. 

■While I was engaged in these archmological researches, our companion, Mr. 11 , 

was busy discussing with the natives, who were to boat the woods for us. Some officers 
from Dinaporc, who had recently come to hunt in the plain near the Kurruckporo 
mountains, having had the good fortune to kill two tigers, our shikarees were of opinion 
that we shonld start in an opposite direction, that is, towards the Eajmahal Mountains, if 
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ure desired to enjoy the same sport. Wc passed the night therefore at the foot of Mount 
Mandar, and the next morning, before daybreak, proceeded towards the Eajmahals, which 
spread their line of ridges about ten miles to the east. 

The Bajmahal Moimtains, Avhich are sometimes supposed to form part of the range of 
the Vindhyas, compose a completely isolated group of that chain, and belong to an absolutely 
distinct geological formation. They extend in a northerly direction on the western frontier 
of Bengal from Birbhoum to the Ganges. Tliey are inhabited by the Sontals — a primitive 
race which seems to belong to the same family as the Gounds — and by the Mfilcrs, a tribe 
of a still more primitive type. The Sontdls are industrious, and, unlike the other 
aboriginal races, occupy themselves with agriculture ; and they inhabit villages which are 
generally composed of about a hundred huts, very elegantly built of plaited bamboo, with 
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rounded roofs and verandahs. Of a proud and intrepid nature, they seem very jealous of 
their independence, which they have defended many times even against the English them- 
selves. Their costiime is of the simplest description — a turban, and a piece of linen round 
the loins, for the men; and a piece of stuff rolled round the legs and the bust, for the 
women, who adorn themselves besides with innumerable necklaces of glass and of shells 
(cowries) and heavy brass bracelets. 

The religion of the Sontfils is a coarse naturalism. Wooden beams, squared and painted 
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with red ochre, supporting a sort of rough ling&m, are their idols ; they oflEcr up sacrifices 
of buffaloes, and more frequently still of goats. The priest, or sacrificer, strikes oflf the 
head of the animal with a single blow of a long knife, and then sprinkles the idol and 
the people present with the blood of tho victim. At the entrance to the villages, and 
near their idols, they raise light platforms of bamboo, on which they place trophies of 
the animals of the forest. They are bold hunters, and in recent years have destroyed tho 
numerous herds of elephants which infested the mountain and ruined their harvests. 
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The Sonttils are divided into tribes, under the rule of cleeted chiefs, who arc aided by a 
oounoil of elders in the administration of public business. Their number at the present time 
is calculated at eighty-five thousand. 

The M tilers, who inhabit the higher parts of the llajmahals, arc very itiferior in physical 
and moral qualities to the Sontals, who, having been themselves expelled from the plain 
by the Thibctian and Aryan races, have driven them into the most inaccessible parts of the 
mountain. 

Wo established our camp not far from a small SontAl village, and the inhabitants 
speedily signalled to us the presence in the neighbourhood of several of the animals we 
were in search of. 

The months of April and May are, as I have before remarked, the most ftivourable for 
tiger-hunting. The intense heat which characterizes this season soon drying up the 
rivulets and pools of the forests, the tiger is forced to abandon his winter quarters and to 
descend into the valleys for the purpose of quenching his thirst at the wells or jhils of 
the villages. He then usually settles his abode in some ravine full of underwood, in which 
he pisses the day in sleep, and which he does not quit imtil towards sunset, to choose his 
prey from among the herds led to w'atcr. An adult tiger usually kills an ox every four 
or five days. 

The village of Daragaum, near which we were encamped, had lost four oxen in this 
manner during the last fortnight, cai*ricd off by two tigers Avho had frakimally chosen for 
their residence a ravine distant about a mile th<‘refrom. The shikaree, or chief hunter of 
the village, had indeed attempted to dislodge them from their haunt, but the want of trees 
in its vicinity had pi’cv’ented him from lying in Avait, and ho dared not to veulure on foot 
among the thick underwootl which surrounded the nullah. During the day wo AA'ent AAdth 
the shikaree as far as the ravine to examine its approaches and arrange our plan of attack. 
It was a sort of Avido hollow, with moderately steep slopes running down from a Avood, and 
its extreme end was intersected by some little pools of limpid water shaded by thick groves 
of “wait-a-bit bush” and bamboos. It was here that the tAVO tigers were concealed. 
HaAung carefully examined the ground, wc suav that no tree thereabouts was situated 
so as to favour the plan of a fixed ambush ; and, on the other hand, to penetrate on 
foot amongst the underAVood would haA'e been mad temerity. We therefore resolved 
to employ the two elephants wo had brought with us, and to attack the tigers the next 
morning. 

Up to this time I had hunted tigers only by means of an ambush or in a battue, with 

the exception of one occasion at Nagoda j on which I accompanied General B on the 

back of an elephant ; for the latter system of hunting demands a thorough acquaintance 
Avith the habits of this terrible feline animal. 

“ It is generally imagined,” says Captain Forsyth in his remarkable work on hunting 
in Central India, “ that it is sufficient to mount an elephant and go into the jungle Avhere 
a tiger has been signalled, to bo sure of finding him and killing him ; but this is a profoilnd 
mistake. Several hunters mounted on elephants, and beating in a line across the forest, 
may certainly meet with tigers in this way, and slaughter them, especially if aided by a 
line of native beaters. But there is no species of hunting in which a more thorough 
knowledge of the habits of the animal, or more perseverance and skill, are necessary than 
in the pursuit of a tiger with a single elephant. 

“ On entering the jungle for the first time, it is impossible to avoid experiencing a 
certain degree of trepidation, so complete is the persuasion that tigers will be seen at 
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every step ; and it is only after fraitlcssly jMissing whole days in searching for them that 
the little danger these animals present in the jungle begins to be realised. During the 
ten years I passed wandering on foot over the districts of Central India most infested 
by tigers, it only happened to me three times to meet with these animals when I was not 
seeking them. In fact, if we except the places inhabited by the man-eating tigers, which 
are always knouTi^ there is no danger in crossing the jungle. Many hunters affect to 
disdain the use of elephants in the pursuit of the tiger, and talk much of the exploits 
accomplished by them in meeting him face to face. As a general rule, nine-tenths of the 
tigei-s which are asserted to have been killed on foot liave been struck from the top of some 
high-pex‘ched ambush. From this inamier of hunting it results that the tiger generally is 
only wounded ; and the real danger then is to follow him to his retreat — a danger most 
sportsmen take care not to brave. The few hunters who have made it a point of honour 
only to attack the tiger on foot always end by being killed, or by getting a wound that 
effectually cures them of their rash folly. A man on foot, in the midst of a dense thicket, 
is defenceless against the tiger. It is impossible for him to distinguish anything at 
even a few yards’ distance in front of him ; and he is himself at the mercy of the animal, 
which can completely hide itself at will, or circumvent him without awakening his attention. 
It must not be supposed, however, that tiger-hunting on the back of an elephant dot^ not 
offer any dsmger. The hunter is exposed to the attacks of the tiger, Avhich often succeeds 
in overthrowing the elephant, or in starting him panic-stricken through all the obstructions 
of the forest.” 

We fortunately had Mr. H with us for our guide. lie Inid repeatedly hunted both 

the tiger and the elephant, and was as eminent a sportsman as the officer whose interesting 
remarks I have just quoted. The two elephants, moreover, he had brought had been 
tested in frequent encounters, and we could rely on their calmness and courage. 

During the night the tigers approached our camp several times, and we could hear 
them calling each other. At daybreak wo left our tent, and proceeded slowly towards the 

ravine, accompanied by the shikaree. Mr. H was mounted on one elephant, and I on 

the other, and each animal was driven by a mahout. Wo started early in the hope of 
meeting one of the animals out of his lair ; but although the sand of the nullah which 
passes near the village, and the bed of which wo were folloAving, bore numerous recent 
footprints, the tigers liad already re-entered the thicket. We therefore continued our pro- 
gress sloM’ly towards the ravine ; the arrangement being that I should remain with the 

shikaree on one side, wliilc Mr. H went round by the nullah, and, descending the 

opposite slope, dislodged the tigers. I had scarcely reached the limits of the wood 
extending along the ravine when I perceived one of them, at a distance of a hundred 
]>accs before me, walking along at a quiet measured pace. Just as I was on the point of 
aiming, the animal disappeared behind a bush. It happened that at that very instant Mr. 

n appeared on the opposite height; and the tiger, having caught sight of him, 

issued from the thicket, and advanced stealthily, with his tail lowered, precisely in my 
direction. I was about sixty paces from him ; and, taking aim, I sent him a ball in the 
ribs while the animal, who had not sighted me, turned his head to follow the movements 
of my companion. Uttering a terrible roar, he sprang in the air, and re-entered the thicket. 
My mahout urged his elephant onwards, and we were soon in the bed of the nullah, whence 
we could see the tiger, two hundred yards away from us, escaping towards the wood. 

Mr. II , who had been watching his movements and had anticipated him, stopped him 

with a shot. The wounded tiger, seeing himself surrounded, marched straight towards 
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my companion; whereupon his elephant, dreading the encounter, suddenly turned round 
and took to flight : hut the infuriated bruto soon came up with him, and with one bounfl 
clung to his hind quarters. A shudder ran through me : I thought oxtr friend was lost. A 
few yards only divided us, and the mahout urged my elephant forward hy his cries, when 

Mr. H , firing full in the face of the tiger, rolled him over to the ground. Ho was 

a thoroughly desperate animal, for, rising again, ho rushed this time upon my elephant, 
which had at length arrived on the scene of action; hut, even as he made his cifort to 
fasten on to its leg, I shattered his hack with a hall, and ho fell hack (>xpiring. We 
severally gave him another hall, however, to make quite sure of his death. 

Dismounting from my elephant, I Avent up to my friend, and, shaking him hy the 
hand, congratulated him on having so coolly met the first attack of the tiger. We then 
examined our victim. He was a thorough royal tiger, in the prime of life ; his coat, of 
an orange colour, was marked with sxiporh black and white stripes ; and from the muzzle 
to the extremity of the tail he measured rather more than three yards, which is a good 



moderate size for an adult tiger. Our elephants proclaimed their delight even more noisily 
than our huntsmen. The enormous beasts came to scent the carcase of their dead enemy, 
and turned it over Avith their trunks, uttering hoarse cries accompanied hy a regular flourish 
of trumpets. 

The second tiger had prudently slunk otit of the ravine during the hubbub, hut the 

next day Mr. H and Schaumburg surprised him at about three miles’ distance from 

the village. 

A few days aftcrAV’ards wo had the rare luck to kill a couple of hears in a wood 
adjoining our camp. The bear of the Eajmahals is smaller than that of Cashmere ; his 
ftir is long and black; and his paAVs, which are very large, are armed with claws of a 
formidable length. Nevertheless, it is an inoffensive and even a useful animal, for it 
feeds chiefly on rats and insects, and sometimes on roots. 

On the 26th May wo returned to Bhagulpore, having killed during our excursion, 
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besides the two tigers and two boars, a fine sumbur stag, five ravine deer, several ante- 
lopes and wild boars, and a quantity of birds. AVo bore took leave of Mr. H , to 

whom we Avore ind»jbted for our last hunting-excursion ixi India. 

This excui'sion occupied a fortnight. 1 successively visited all the celebrated spots 
of this lioly land of Buddhism : Rajgriha, the favourite resort of Sakya ; tlic cave of 
llansa Taur, Avhero the first synod assembled; I’aAvupouri, where the divine prophet 
died ; and Gaya, Avhej*e beneath the sacred tree he resisted for forty days the demon Maya 
(illusion), and overthrew him. Unfortunately, in most of these places the ruins only 
present mounds of bricks, generally shapeless, on Avhieh at long intervals lie some fine 
fragments of sculpture; and there the archmologist alone, by following aud comparing 
the Chinese and Cingalese texts, can sxiccced in discoAX'ring the chaityas, the topes, 
and the viharas, whose astonishing magnificence and prodigious number made this fine 
land a vast sanctuary and monastery. It is only by re-animating these ruins Avith the aid 
of Hiouen Thsang and Fa Ilian that I could hope to give the reader an adotjuate idcii of 
all these places, which have j)layed so inqioi’tant a part, although so little known, in 
our OAvn pliilosophical and religious history, as Avell as in that of India. But space 
fails mo to enter noAV upon such a subject. I shall content myself Avilh saying a fcAV 
Avords on Gaya and the caves of Bc!har. 

Gaya, after having been one of the centres of Buddhism, is uoav a place of Brahminic 
pilgrimage, as celebrated as Benares or the temple of J uggernaut. Mons than a hundred 
and fifty thousand pilgrims go there every year to bathe in the sacred AA'aters of the 
Phalgoo, AA’hich winds at the foot of the rock, and especially to prostrate themselves 
before the footprints of Vishnu in the famous temple of Vishnu-Pad. This temple, 
rebuilt only a fcAV years ago by Queen AhCdya Bha’t of Indore, on the site of a very ancient 
edifice, is situated in the middle of a regular labyrinth of courts, temples, and convents 
of very singular appearance. Europeans are not always admitted to gaze upon the cele- 
brated footmark hdt by Vishnu on the rock when descending ujwn the earth to crush 
the demon Gaya. 

The scene presented by the croAvds around this temple surjAassed all that I had ever 
yet seen at Poshkur, Benares, and other similar places. The unfortunate pilgrims uttered 
howls of ecstasy; men and Avomen pushed and squeezed to get near the sanctuaries, to 
which the Brahmins jKjrmit entrance only on payment of a fee. 

At a little distance south of Gaya arc the ruins of the celebrated Buddliist establish- 
ments which had been erected round the famous peepul of Buddha. The Brahmin 
pilgrims still adore this tree, or that Avhich has replaced it in succession in the same 
spot for two thousand five hundred years. The existing one is scarcely more than two 
or three hundred years old, and does not seem likely to live much longer, having 
lost nearly all its branches. It stands at the top of a terrace, the authentic Buddliist 
origin of Avhich is easily recognised by the fragments of the balustrade surrounding it, 
which repeats the style of Sanchi; and before the sacred object stands a brick temide, 
which Cunningham believed to bo the edifice raised by Asoka about the year 260 b.c. 

The grottoes, or chambers hewn in the rock by the hand of man, are very numerous 
in the environs of Gaya and Behar, and are of singular archroological interest, as being 
the most ancient monuments of the kind ever hcAvn in India. They are for the most 
part only small cubic rooms, cut with great labour in the rock, which is sycnitic granite, 
and are completely destitute of ornament: one only, the Lomas-liichi Cave, in the hill 
of Baraba, exhibits some sculpturings on its facade ; and in general their inner walls are 
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coaiplotoly polished — a peculiarity not observed in any other grottoes in India. Among 
them are some dating from a very remote antiipiity, long previous to lluddhism. Of this 
number is the cave of Sattipani, situated in the hill of Baibarghiri, near Hajagriha, 
which had attained antiquity even so far back as the tinni of King Adjatasatra, who chose 
it as the place of assembly for the first Buddhist synod, on the 1st of July of the year 
5451 before our era. In the faijado still may bo seen the bob's in which w(to inserted 
the beams of the hall built at the culrance to the cave, for the accommodation of the 
five hundred prelates who composed this celebrated assembly. 
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A Night on tho Railroad. — Bongcal. — Rajinabal. — Tbo Ruins of Ganr. — Moorshodabad. — Tbo Bengalese. — The 
Nawab Nazim. — Tho Plains of the Delta. — Bnrdwan. — Tbo Maharajah. — Pandonah. — Shah Sonfi's Pike. — 
Chandemagoro. — Tho French Colony. — Tho Trivoni of Hooghly. — Cbinsurah. — Calcutta. 

E took our tickets at BMgulpore for Azimganges, tbo station for Moorshodabad. 
As the train left at two in tho morning, we were placed in one of the comfortable 
sleeping-carriages which tho East Indian Railway has recently introduced on 
its lines. These carriages contain only two compartments, in each of which there is 
but a single scat, the movable back of which takes off and, being fastened by straps, 
forms a sort of couch of the same description as tho beds used in ships' cabins. On tho 
opposite side of the carriage are two closets — one for tho toilet, tho other for con- 
venience. By paying a slight addition to tho price of tho ordinary places, you may 
thus travel surrounded by all tho comforts so essential in this country. I had, however, 
already experienced the utility of this invention in a previous journey I made on the 
East Indian line ; but anxiety not to interrupt the course of my narrative forbade 
reference to it earlier. 

During my first stay in Agra, in 1866, I had written to Calcutta to have tho chemical 
materials and plates necessary in photography sent on to me from that city. My letter 
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not having reached its destination, I waited for the i)acket some days ; when, seeing nothing 
anive, I determined to go myself to Calcutta to fetch those articles, without which it was 
impossible for me to continue my journey. Leaving Agra one morning at six, I 
anived at Calcutta three days afterwards, during the night ; and, after a stay of twenty- 
four hours in the town, I returned to Agra, thus accomplishing the entire distsmcc in 
seven days and a half. Thanks to the sloeping-carriages, I had been able to travel over 
this immense distance with comimratively little fatigue — sleeping at night on a comfort- 
able little bed, and walking up and down in my carriage during the day ; and, at 
stations unprovided with buffets, I found a servant who, when he had taken the orders 
for my meal, telegraphed on to the next station, where my breakfast or dinner awaited 
my arrival. 

The Anglo-Indian Companies are making praiseworthy efforts to succeed in rendering 
long joiumeys by rail possible even in summer. Thus travellers proceeding from Bombay 
to Calcutta by the express trains now are accommodated with carriages with cuscas swathed 
in mattings, which are kept moist by reservoii's specially provided for the purpose. This 
moisture, enveloping the carriage, pi'cserves the temiMjKiture at a degree of coolness sufficient 
almost to extinguish the risk of incurring sun-stroke or apoplexy, at one time so frequent 
on these journeys. 

But to return to our journey from Bhagulpore to Moorshedabad. After a good night’s 
rest, passed on the scat of the caiTiage, I aAvoke to see the sun already flooding with its 
rays the beautiful green plains which extend along a picturesque little chain of hills, 
notched out like sharp pyramids. We were entering into Bengal Proper, and these hills 
were the extreme point of the group of the Hajmahals. From this point the line, which 
from Agra pursues an easterly direction, following the course of the Jumna and the 
Ganges, tmns off abruptly and runs towards the south, parallel with the Hooghly, the 
extreme western branch of the great network of the Lower Ganges. 

We soon reached the station of Teen Paliar (the Three Mountains), so called from the 
vicinity of three curious volcanic craters, one of which, it is said, shows every now and 
again signs of activity ; and somewhat farther to the east is Bajmahal, the ancient 
capital of Western Bengal. 

The Ganges reigns paramount over this land, which it has itself created with the 
clay it has brought down from Hindostau. Suddenly it issues from its bed, inundates the 
plains, overthrows towns and ravages the harvests ; and then, after having made its fiu*y 
duly felt by its unhappy subjects, it completely abandons its old course, and opens for 
itself new paths towards the ocean through the swampy, muddy land. There is therefore 
scarcely any pajrt of Bengal which has not, at some time or another, formed the bod of 
one of the arms of the Ganges. Often, while digging in the middle of a rice-field 
several leagues distant from the river, frameworks of boats are discovered, and even of 
vessels, which had sunk in the deep waters that formerly covered the fields of the present 
day. It was partly owing to one of these freaks of the Ganges that the famous Gaur, the 
splendid capital of Bengal, fell in a few years from the greatest prosperity to complete ruin. 
The river, after ravaging it, left it to flow at a distance from the city; and people 
now gaze 'with astonishment at its long lines of wharves, rising with their flights of 
innumerable stairs from the midst of trees and bushes- 

At ten o’clock wo stopped at the station of Nulhatti, whence a short lino branches 
off to Moorshedabad. 

This town, one of the most important in Bengal, extends for several miles on 
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either side of the Bhagarati, a great offset of tho Ganges. Imagine an assemblage of 
huts of the most wretehed appearance, "with -walls nmdc of straw matting suspended to 
stakes, and with roofs of palm-thatch half buttered in by the rain; muddy streets with- 
out pavements, overrun -with water and weeds, in which it is scarcely possible to make 
a step without slipping; and abov'e tho huts rising, at intervals, high-terraced brick 
houses. To these add, by way of momiments, vast buildings of strange design, Avherein 
stately rows of columns enframe arched Moorish -windows ; and tho uniform blackness 
produced by the damp reminding the traveller of the architectural perspectives of Ball 
Mall. Such is Moorshedabad, and such are all the towns in English ilengal. Wliat an 
immense difference from tho handsome bazaars, elegant dwelling-houses, and sumptuous 
palaces of the towns of Bajasthan, and even of Ilimhtstau ! And to think that it is from 
such specimens as these that many people, who have seen only Calcutta and some parts 
of Bengal, presume to judge of all India ! 

And then the inhabitants ! Here tho contrast is perhaps more striking still. I don’t 
know what impres.sion the first sight of tho Bengalese produces on tho traveller arriving 
from Europe ; but, speaking for myself just come from tho interior of India, I must say 
that I stood bewildered at the sight of these peoph', with their white togas, beardless 
faces, bare heads, and hair arranged in a fashion like Bomans of tho Decline. How 
can the Bengalee, Avith his meagre slender limbs, be compared with the fine robust 
Sikh, or the honest and loyal Bajpoot, or tho vigorous Hindoo? He has nothing of 
the Aryan but his tongue, and only little of tho delicacy of feature ; but, in all other 
respects, he is simply a close relative of the Chinese family, as is tho Buman. 

In coming to Moorshedabad, I was especially desirous to see tho Nawdb Nsizim, tho 
last descendant of the celebrated Nawabs of Bengal. I went, therefore, to the palace, 
and sent up our cards to the prince, accompanied by a short note informing him who 
we were; but this exalted personage, doubtless mistaking our intentions, sent word in 
reply that he could receive only officials. I had tho opportunity, however, of seeing 
tho NawS-b of Moorshedabad again, two years later, in Paris. 

Before going to Calcutta, I had still to try and visit tho Maharajah of Burdwan . 
one of those Engli.sh rajahs whom chance and ill-luck had hitherto prevented mo from 
approaching. We took the rail again, therefore, for Burdwan. On returning to the 
Nulhattcc station, we re-proceeded towards the south. Nothing was now to bo seen but 
vast and monotonous plain.s, covered with a continuous carpet of verdure of an emerald 
green, and occasionally dotted with large clusters of taras and palm-trees. Tho mango- 
tree, the pecpid, and the nim, those enormous-trunked trees, -with their thick dark foliage 
so thoroughly characteristic of the plains of the interior, had almost entirely disappeared. 
Tho villages were masses of shapeless huts of palm-leaves, loam coated, and invaded on 
all sides by the exuberant vegetation which surrounds them, half buried in the numerous 
marshes. The sun striking the stagnant water of tho rice-fields caused columns of steam 
to rise from them, which formed a sort of bluish veil that covered the ground, and 
faintly shaded the outlines of the trees. Water is visible everywhere; the labourer’s 
spade, turning over tho clods of earth, discovers largo pools. All tho ground of this 
vast delta is simply mud, barely covering an immense stream with a dried layer of soil. 
In fact, two-thirds of Bengal is neither land nor water, but a muddy compound, which 
only the tropical sun can succeed in extracting from the liquid element. With any other 
climate Bengal would bo a mere unapproachable swamp ; and from this continual struggle 
between sun and water spring those miasmata which, aggravated by a vegetation of 
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abnormal riohnoss, form a subtlo poison. This poison is no other than the terrible Asiatic 
cholera, which, originating on these green plains, has been conveyed by pious Hindoos 
towards the western sanctuaries, and, thence carried by Mussulman pilgrims to Mecca, 
has at last propagated itself as far as our own Europe. Cholera, iii fact, reigns per- 
manently in these villages ; and, buried as they arc in the rice-fields, and stifled under 
creeping-plants and the dark canopies of the i>alm-trces, residence therein, however short, 
proves fatal to the European. 

Rice forms the wealth of these districts, and is almost their solo produce, its long 
bright green clusters flourishing in the sodden earth, and its grains swelling to an 
enormous size in the midst of the moisture. Pkch field is enclosed between small dykes, 
a few feet high, designed to shut in the water; and their regular lines give the plain 
the appearance of a gigantic draught-board. 

On nearing Rurdwan, wo saw largo clusters of palm-trees of majestic bearing, their 
long leaves spread out like domes, and — our eyes contemplated them with astonishment — 
cocoa-trees ! Yes ; cocoa-trees ! the first wo had seen since wc left the borders of the 
Gulf of Cambay. I never weary of admiring their broad plumes swaying at the summit 
of a flexible trunk, like some gigantic rocket, which, bursting, loaves a black train behind 
it. To have lived six years in India, and then to go into ecstasies about a cocoa-tree, 
may seem a strange thing to the reader. But perhaps ho will be still more surprised if 
I toll him that the cocoa-tree is common only on the coasts of India, that it grows only 
along the shores in the narrow zone vivified by the sea breezes ; and that beyond this, in 
the vast interior of the continent, it is totally unknown, and regarded as a curiosity, 
only to bo roared at a great expense, and with much trouble, in tho gardens of palaces. 
From Baroda to this spot I had met with scarcely half-a-dozen cocoa-trees ; and all that 
tho traveller over tho greater portion of Raja.sthan and Hindostau sees, in the shape of 
palms, arc scanty date-trees, neither larger nor more productive than those which tourists 
admire on tho coasts of Provence. Tho hotel at which wo alighted at Burdwan is 
situated near tho station; and immediately on our arrival I wrote a few lines to tho 
• maharajah, begging him to grant us an interview. 

Burdwan, one of tho principal towns of ‘Western Bengal, is both tho chief town of 
an English district and the capital of a dependent principality. Tho district is politically 
under tho control of tho English Government, but it also contains the large estates of tho 
titular maharajah, who manages them in his ow way. There is not another district in 
all India richer or more populated, and tho dense numbers of its inhabitants exceed those 
of tho most populous parts of China. It is reckoned that, if all India were peopled in 
tho same proportion as tho zillah of Burdwan, it would contain eight hundred millions of 
inhabitants, instead of two hundred millions. Tho happy owner of this magnificent land, 
a real kingdom, is certainly tho most fortunato sovereign in tho world. Ho has neither 
army nor judicial administration to keep up; no fear cither of wars or of revolutions; 
and, on tho other hand, ho enjoys all tho advantages of royalty — pompous titles, honours, 
and cannon salutes. This powerful potentate, more sociable than his Moorshedabad 
colleague, in answer to my letter sent us his English secretary with a carriage to conduct 
us to him. 

Burdwan less tho appearance of a largo and opxdcnt city than of a pioneers’ camp 
established in the middle of a forest. Tho huts, of even more primitive aspect than those at 
Moorshedabad, are separated one from another by dense thickets of cocoa-trees and arcoas, 
projecting their long festoons of creepers above the stagnant pools on which the broad 
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leaves and pearly corollas of the lotus, tho sacred flower of the waters, lie spread; and 
tlio streets aro wide, well-kept alleys, above which tho trees form a shady roof. Tho 
inhabitants, of the purest Bengalee type, walk about almost entirely naked, their loins 
girt with narrow cotton draw'ers, to which tho rich add a tunic of transparent gauze; 
and all go bare headed, with their hair dressed b, la Romaine. Even the women wear only a 
scanty white sarri, scai'ccly concealing the bosom, unrestrained by any bodice. 

Tho rajah’s palace, a vast building in tho Anglo-Indian style, is situated in tho centre 
of a fine garden intersected by magnifleent sheets of water. Wo Averc i*eceivod at tho 
foot of tho introductory steps by tho prince’s kamdar, Avho, loading us across spacious rooms 
decorated Avith pictures and statues, and furnished Avith thoroughly European luxury, 
brought us into a superb reception-room Avhich Avould do honour to any of our own most 
sumptuous national palaces. 

Some minutes after our aiTh'al tho maharajah entered, and, advancing, shook hands 
with each of us, bidding us welcome in perfect English. He was a man of about forty 
years of ago; and his rather homely features Avero intelligent and pleasing. lie wore the 
costume adopted by tho reformers of tho school of “ Young India,” a European-fashioned 
frock coat embroidered with gold, trousers, and a high velvet eap of tho prosaic shape 
honoured by the name of “Greek.” I shall presently haA’o occasion to speak of this school 
of Young India, of which the maharajah is one of tho most eminent chiefs: hero let it 
suffice to say that these reformer aim at giviug tho Indian people civil and religious 
institutions which, while preserA'ing tho national traditioJis, Avill bo more in accordance 
Avith the progress of modern ciA'ilisation. After a long and interesting conversation the 
maharajah begged us to leave our hotel, and to accej^t a foAV days’ hosjjitality in the 
habitation ho has had built expressly for European visitors in tho very centre of his park. 

This park, designed in tho European style, has some vicAV’s of great beauty. Tho 
skilfully arranged groups of trees present an exquisite assemblage of plants of tho tropics 
and of temperate regions ; rmilots Avind on e\’cry side ; tho expanses of w^ater are covered 
by a thousand birds, while doer, rocs, and stags bound over tho turf ; and numerous kiosks 
and light chatris help one to enjoy at his case the beautiful scene. In one angle of tho 
grounds arc tho elcjAants’ park, containing about thirty of these animals, and a fine 
menagerie, in Avhich the denizens of the Indian forests aro assembled — tigers, buffaloes, 
bears, apes, &c. 

The maharajah returned our visit on tho day following our arrival, and wo went out 
together in a carriage to visit a curious group of one hundred and eight temples dedicated 
to Siva, which stand at the distance of a mile and a half from the town, on tho verge of a fine 
sheet of water. These temples aro curious only from their groat number ; otherwise they 
arc mere insignificant brick buildings. 

After a few days’ rest at Burdwan wo took tho rail again. Wo now were only 
seventy-four miles from Calcutta; but as we were in no hurry to reach tho town, at 
which our long journey would bo terminated, wo made another stop not far from 
Burdwan, at tho village of Fandouah, for tho purpose of visiting some celebrated antiquities. 

Fandouah was, in 1339, the capital of tho Brahminic kings of Bengal. At that period, 
the Mussulman ambassador sent to that court by tho emperor of Delhi, Eerozo Toghluck, 
being about to celebrate the birth of a son, inAritod his friends to a banquet, in which he 
served up to them the flesh of an ox he had secretly caused to bo slaughtered. Not to offend 
tho prejudices of tho Brahmins, ho had the bones of tho animal carefully buried; but 
unfortunately tho jackals unearthed tho carcase, and tho people, exasperated at tho revelation, 
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went to tho king to demand tlio lifts of the murderer of tlio ox. On the refusal of the 
sovereign, tho fanatics attacked the residence of tlic ambassador, who succeeded in escaping ; 
but tho unhappy infant, who had been the unconscioxis agent of tlio disaster, was taken 
and immolated as an expiatory sacrifice. Tho following year Togbluck’s army mai-chcd 
against the king of Pandouah, who was defeated in a pitched battle fought under the 
Avails of tho capital. The town itself was invested by tho Mussulmans, Avho took it only 
after a long siege. According to the tradition, the citadel contained a pond, tho miraculous 
waters of which restored life to the soldiers killed in the contest; but tho Mussulmans 
having succeeded in tlirowing a quarter of an ox into it, the sacred water Avas defiled, 
and the Hindoos Avcrc forced to surrender. 

To commemorate this battle of Pandouah, Avhich gave them the superb empire of 
Tlcngal, tho conquerors raised a lofty toAV'cr of victory in tho centre of tlic plain, which 
is still visible at a little distance from tho railway station. It is a cylindrical building, 
120 feet high ; and in its interior is placed a bar of iron, of tho same dimensions as tho 
tower, and called Shah-Soufi-ka-LAt, or the pike of Shah Soufi, the Mussidman general 
who gained tho A'ictory. At tho foot of the tower stands a fine mosque of gloomy and 
soA*(!re appearance, whose two hundred brickwork cupolas produce some A'ory cui-ious acoustic 
effects. 

Tho next train took us to tho station of Muggra, near Avhich is the ghat of Triveni, one 
of the most sacred spots in Pcngal. This triveni, or point of junction of throe rivers, 
is like that of Allahabad, which my re.adcrs arc already acquainted AA'ith; only here, 
instead of marking tho point Avhore the Ganges, tho Jumna, and the mystic SarasA'ati 
mingle their Avaters, it is supposed to indicate the spot Avherc these three streams separate, 
to floAV separately towards the sea; and in fact the Hooghly, or western arm of the 
Ganges, throws out hero to the right and tho loft two small canals Avhich lose themselA'cs 
in the inextricable iietAA'ork of tho delta. Tho ghat is a large and handsome flight of 
stairs oA'orlooking a very picturesque part of tho course of the Hooghly; and pilgrims 
come here from A ory great distances, either to bum the bodies of their dead, or to pimfy 
themselves in the trebly sacred Avatei’s. Not far from this spot arc still to be soon the 
ruins of a very ancient temple, as evidenced by tho primitive form of its doors and 
tho originality of its ornaments. Towards the beginning of the vulgar era, tho neigh- 
bouring plain contained a large and prosperous city, the celebrated Saptagrama (the city 
of tho Seven Wise Men), one of the commercial centres frequented by the Homans. 

Re-entering our railway carnage, Avithin an hour wo came to a pause again ; but this 
time on French ground, at Chaudemagore. A few stops from the station avc percoiA'cd with 
emotion tho tricolour flag proudly waving aboA'c the trees : soon we were in the midst of 
fellow-countrymen and friends, and, for the first time in the course of fom* years, heard 
the sound of tho French tongue pronounced by French lips. And yet, after this first 
emotion, which is always felt on setting foot on ground sheltered by the national flag, 
wo could not hero aA'oid feeling a heaviness at heart on casting a glance aromid. What ! 
docs this spot of earth of a few square miles — this heap of low, dirty huts, invaded 
by AA'atcr and A'cgetation — ^represent all our Indian empire in the north ? Dull streets 
Avithout life, bazaars Avithout trade, a harbour without a'csscIs, — such at tho present day 
is Chandemagore, which, in 1740, eclipsed Calcutta and goA'cmed Bengal. Why does 
Franco persist in retaining this insignifleant spot of ground? Is it to remind us what 
wo might have been in India, and of what wo aro ? Is it for tho military importance of 
a place where treaties forbid us to keep more than flftcen soldiers? Would it not be 
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bettor to oifaco all these melancholy souvenirs, and to withdraw our flag from a locality 
in which it only receives humiliations? Unless, indeed, the tribute of three hundred 
cases of opium, representing from 200,000 to 300,000 francs, which England pays us on 
the condition that wo shall not interfere with her monopoly, be deemed a sufficient 
compensation for these humiliations. 

Still, ChandcMiagoro must bo admitted to possess certain advantages; such as a very 
picturesque position on the right bank of the Hooghly, fine sites, and a comparatively 
salubrious climate. If, therefore, it was resolved that wo should maintain this possession, 
at the very least these natural advantages should have been utilised. An unexpected 
opportunity occurred about fifteen years ago, when the railway going up towards Delhi 
was being laid out, and Chandcniagoro was proposed to be crossed by the line. A company 
was formed at Calcutta to convert our colony into a sort of St. Cloud of the Indian capital : 
Aullas, a theatre, and other places of amusement were to bo built there; in a word, 
Europeans were to bo attracted to the spot, and to bring life into it : and, by way of 
compensation, the comiKiny asked of the French Qovemment the cession of the groimd 
necessary for the establishment of the lino and of a station. The project was sent to 
Paris to bo submitted to the superior authorities, whence it returned after a long delay. 
The Government consented to make the concession, but on the condition that all the men 
employed by the company on the lino and at the station situated on French territory should 
be French. This was most ingenious ! And what was the result ? The English company 
abandoned its project, and made the lino pass outside our territory ; so that the railroad now 
carefully avoids our colony, and the station, instead of being in the town, is two miles away 
from it. 

Wo Avero the object of a most agreeable and warm reception on the part of the few 
officers composing the government of the colony, and among them wo passed several days 

which have left mo the pleasantest of souvenirs. Accompanied by Dr. M , avc made 

several interesting excursions in the neighbourhood: to Ilooghly, whore there is a very 
curious mosque of quite a peculiar style ; to Bandel, where the most ancient Christian 
edifice in Bengal, a Catholic church founded in 1599, is situated ; and to Chinsurah, the 
ancient Dutch colony. Finally, promising to return speedily to Cliandemagoro, wo took the 
rail, and in a fcAV hours were in Calcutta. 
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CALCUTTA. 

Tho Town.— The Bazaars.— The Inhabitants.— The Baboos.— Young India.— The Brahmo Somuj.— The Churuk- 
Pooja. — Kali. — Tho Strand. — Tho Cyclones. — Excursion to Dacca. — Juggernaut. — Tho Ganges and the 
Brahmapoutra. — ^Tho Sundorbunds. — ^Diamond Harbour. — Retrospective Glance. 


HERE are few cities in Asia on wliicli so much has been written as on Calcutta, 
from tho time of Jacquomont, whose letters give us so delicate and correct a 
Ijicturo of Indo-European society in this town, to tho interesting description 
published by M. Grandidier in the pages of tho Tour du Monde. I shall therefore bo 
very brief, and limit myself to pointing out some particulars which may have escaped tho 
observation of my predecessors. 

When the traveller, arriving direct from Euroi)o by sea, lands at Calcutta, he cannot 
but be vividly impressed by the first view of tho groat Indian metropolis. Emerging 
from the low ground, half inimdatcd by water, which he has just crossed on landing, 
he suddenly i)orccives a stately line of palaces suiTOunding an immense esplanade; on 
all sides rise columns and belfries ; enormous vessels crowd the harbour ; the busy crowds 
press on the quays ; carriages and palanquins pass backwards and forwards in i)icturesque 
tumult ; in a word, everything reminds him that ho has before him one of the greatest cities 
in tho W'orld, the capital of an immense empire. Nor is tho impression dissipated by his 
entry into the city. lie crosses squai’es that arc wortliy of London, and streets containing 
sumptuous shops, lined with houses having tho portals of Greek temples. But he soon 
leaves all this magnificence : the streets change into muddy dark lanes ; and mean straw 
huts, without any upper stories, replace tlie palaces, and extend to tho horizon of the plain. 
Here, too, tho districts arc not distinctly marked as they arc at Bombay : tho hovel succeeds 
without interval to the palace. 

Tho population itself is far from presenting tho picturesque variety of types which 
render Bombay so remarkable. With the exception of some Chinese and Birmeso, the 
inhabitants nearly all belong to tho races of Northern India. Many Hindostanis, Brahmins, 
and Marwaris are found, principally carrying on the money trade ; and the porters are, for 
tho most part, natives of Orissa or of Birbhoam : but the great majority of the people, 
and all the citizens, are Bengalese. As for a titled aristocracy, it has long since disappeared, 
and yielded its place to tho favourites of fortune. 

The inferior classes merit little notice. Ignorant and superstitious, they are especially 
distinguished by their defects — cowardice, cunning, and fanaticism ; and Indians generally 
may account for tho libellous character ascribed to them, by the fact that from study of tho 
Bengalese the erroneous conclusion has been drawn that all the nations of tho vast Indian 
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l)cnmsula must answer to tlio same typo. The people of Calcutta are, in short, a sorry 
specimen of the Hindoo race ; hut it is not the same with the middling classes, who oflTer 
a very interesting subject for study. Having heon long in contact with Eui-opeans, and 
being enriched by trade, the Baboos (tho appellation borne by the citizens of Bengal) 
liavo resolutely entered on tho path of progress, and placed themselves at tho head of a 
movement of renovation Avhich may bring about tho most happy results for tho future 
destinies of tho Indian nation. 

They readily recognised the fact that education would give them the most powerful means 
of attaining that equality which was denied to them by their conqucroi’s. They founded 
colleges, and set their childi’en to the study of Eiu'ojiean sciences — medicine, law, and the 
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practical arts ; and very soon, to the great astonishment of tho English, the young Bengalees 
presented themselves in numbers at tho examinations for tho Government situations, and 
they were compelled to authorise their admission. In a short time the Baboo element 
invaded the post-offices, telegraphs, railw'ays, tribunals, and administrations, as it had 
already monopolised manufacttircs and trades. But tho Baboos had thoroughly understood 
that this progress could have no real importance until tho day when they should bo freed 
from the thousand fetters of the Brahminic religion, and, more difficult still, from tho old 
social customs, more deeply rooted even than the religious feeling itself. 

To abandon Brahminism for Christianity would bo a dangerous exi>erimont, as they 
would thus I0.S0 all influence over the masses of tho population. Tho Baboos chose a 
half-measure ; instead of overthrowing, they reformed. One of their number, Bam Mohun 
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Roy, a philosopher well known and esteemed in Europe, where he had travelled for some 
length of time, gave them the basis of a new religion, the Brahmo-Somry, which, 
while appearing to return to Vedism, was in reality the adoption of certain modern 
philosophical ideas. The Brahmo-Somry recognises a single divinity, Brahma, the creating 
power; but leaves man all his entire independence, and makes his future state depend 
upon his actions, and not upon his religious practices. At present, however, it is only the 
outline of a religion ; yet one to which its connection with ancient traditions, and a true 
liberalism, promise a marked influence in the futme of Bengal, nay, of all India. 

The Baboos hud still another and more serious obstacle to remove, one which they have 
yet succeeded only in shaking — that of the ancient customs. The people had witnessed 
with indifference the formation of tlu^ Brahmo-Somiij. To their eyes it was only one sect 
more added to the tlu’ee or four hundred Ilindoo sects ; the Baboos in any case kept to 
Brahma and the Vedas : but when it became known that they wanted to decree the equality 
of women, the education of girls, and the marriage of widows, their impassibility gave place 
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to indignation. Nevertheless, the most courageous members of the party, distinguished by 
the title of Young India^ went on to the end. They opened schools for the girls, and 
several of them married widows. The period at which these events took place signalised a 
mighty date in the history of India : it marked the close of one era, and the opening of 
another. 

In order to grasp the full significance of this true social revolution, it must bo 
known that, according to the Hindoo dogmas, women should be kept in ignorance : the 
courtesan only should know how to read and write. As for the widow, the religious law 
was inexorable for her. As soon as a woman had lost her husband, her relations were 
bidden to take her and shave her hair; after which they clothed her in the coarsest 
garments, and she was condemned to the hardest labours of the household. Thenceforth 
she could wear neither silk, nor gold, nor silver ; she could not cat with her friends ; she 
was compelled to bo the slave and servant of all. As for her marrying again, it was strictly 
forbidden to her; and the man who might bo hardy enough to offer her marriage would lose 
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his casto ami incTir civil death. The widow formerly had a means of escaping this life of 
torture ; she could sacriftco herself as mtlec — ^burn herself alive on the body of her husband : 
hut, after the English prohibited these sacrifices, the poor woman had no other refuge from 
the severities of her people than the life of a courtesan of the bazaar ; she could not look 
to bo even a nautchni. 

Here, then, was a work of reparation and justice to invito the reformers. It was 
no light undertaking to attack prejudices consecrated for nearly forty centuries, and 
deeply rooted in the people ; but its magnitude did not dishearten these courageous men ; 
and numbers of widows have been openly married to honourable liaboos. We may hencc- 
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forth look forward to the day when these inhuman customs will have disappeared 
altogether. 

The favourite divinity of the people of Calcutta is the bloodthirsty Kali, the wife of 
Siva, the goddess of murder ; whose altars formerly wore sprinkled only with human blood. 
Her idols are always represented surrounded by dead bodies and skulls ; in a word, there 
is no worship more odious or disgusting. It was usually in the month of July or 
August that the groat festival in honour of Kali took place, when crowds assembled on a 
plain near the city, to assist at the great ceremony of the Churuk-Pooja. 

This ceremony, the namo of which signifies “to adore while turning,” consisted of 
the following forms : — K. sort of apparatus, similar to that used at our fitos to make 
children go round on wooden horses, is fixed in the ground ; and at the end of each arm of 
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this species of gallows hung a cord provided with sharp-edged hooks, with which the 
fanatic votaries of Kali pierced their flesh. The machine, being put in motion, carried 
the unfortunate creatures round as it were in a whirlwind ; and they fell heavily to the 
ground when the weight of the body and the rapidity of the movement at length tore 
away the fragment of flesh held by the hook. 

The English Government having forbidden this custom, the fanatics now content 
themselves with falling from a great height to the earth, lacerating their bodies with iron 
hooks, and abandoning themselves to the wildest extravagances to please the dai-k Kali. 
Happening to be at Calcutta at the time of the Churuk-Pcoja, I was invited by a Baboo 
to bo present at the celebration of this festival. The proposal did not fail to surprise me. 
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but I accepted it without remark. Great was my astonishment when, on arriving at the 
place where the festival was held, I saw a respectable assemblage of Baboos occupying 
a circle of chairs round a largo piece of turf, in the midst of which rose a scaffolding 
provided with trapezes, bars, cords, rings — in short, a complete gymnastic apparatus. 
Soon after, a number of boys and young men arrived, who very cleverly executed some 
excellent feats of agility, under the direction of two English soldiers. To the gymnasts 
succeeded an orchestra, also composed of young Indians, who jdayed us several pieces, 
and finally there camo a chorus of children, vrho sang hymns in Bengalee. When the 
representation was over, prizes were distributed to the children, who were afterwards 
invited to sit down to a copious repast. ‘‘The greater part of these children,” said 
my companion, belong to the poorest classes of the town, and yet there arc numbers 
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of young Baboos among them. By providing for them pleasures and recreations which 
were unknown to them before, wc wean them from the sanguinary spectacles to which 
they would otherwise have become attached; Ave elcA'ato their minds, and prcpai’o them 
to bceojne men. And this is how avo celebrate the Chuiiik-Pooja.” It Avill thus be 
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seen that the Baboos of Calcutta deserve all sjTnpathy from the Europeans. Many of 
the English, however, alarmed at their increasing prcimnderanco, treat them with much 
contempt, and try to represent these reforms as vain ostentations. Such is not my 
opinion. The Baboos are most steady and praiseAvorthy people; and, if there is any- 
thing ridiculous about them, it is their name, which is as odd in the Indian tongue as 
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in Fi’cncli, and 'whicli I should adviso them, while they are about it, to ehaiigc for 
one more euphonious. 

I shall not speak of tho life which Europeans lead at Calciitta. With the upper English 
classes it is only a copy of high life in Loudon j they dance, dine, drink tea, and pay 
visits, tightly buttoned up in black coats, and w'caring black hats, exactly as they do in 
Belgravia. In the evening all tho European colony display their toilettes and their 
equipages on tho Stmnd, a short promenade Avilhout trees along tlu! banks of the river. 

The llooghly, tho arm of tho Ganges Avhich Avatex’s the toAvn, is nearly a mile 
in breadth at this point, and lazily rolls its deep Avaters between Ioaa' and not A’cry 
picturesque bunks. Foi’moi’ly innumoi'able cox’pses used to be seen floating on its sui’facc 
folloAVcd by flights of bii'ds of prey, aa'Iio tore them to pieces before tho very eyes of tho 
passers by. Tho English GoA’oimment noAV prohibits the inhabitants of tho banks from 
throAving bodies into tho stream ; but, as tho practice was adopted only by those who wci’o 
too poor to pay tho expenses of a funeral pile, they had to establish a sort of municipal 
pile, an immenso toAVci*, Avhereon a brazier is constantly flaming, destined to devour the 
remains of tho poor AVi*otchcs. On the light bunk of the river, at a little distance above 
tho town, lie tho magnifieent Botanical Gai‘dens AV'ith Avhich the famous Hooker endowed 
Calcutta, and Avhich arc without doubt at tho present day the finest and most spacious 
in the AV'oidd. There may bo found assembled together, not in greenhonscs but in tho 
open ail*, and planted in tho ground, the wonders of tho African, American, Asiatic, and 
Oceanic Floras. The jirincipal curiosities are a baobfib of Senegal, the trunk of which 
docs not measure less than thirty feet in circumference; and an Indian banyan, Avhich 
overspreads a circumference of half a mile Avith its numerous pilasters. Unfortunately, 
this last treo was seriously damaged by tho great cyclone of Calcutta. 

Tho cyclone I What a sinister echo this word has in the great Indian metropolis ! No 
scourge exists that can be compared Avith it, and cverytliing trembles at its terrible power. 

Every one has heard of tho gi*eat cyclone which, in 18 G 4 , brought Calcutta to 
Avithin an inch of utter ruiu. The w’iiid, driving back the current of the Hooghly 
with irresistible force, flung its Avaters from their bed like a moving rampart, caiTying 
with them tho two hundred and forty A'essels which were anchored there, crushing them 
one against tho other, and scattering desolation on both banks of tho stream. The atmo- 
spheric A'ortex, after this flrst calamity, precipitated itself Avith diabolical rago on the 
unhappy city. At one stroke it sAvept the poor districts of tho natives, carrying away the 
huts, hurling their fragments like dust to a distance, and snapping tho flexible palm-trees 
like straws. Next, leaA'ing two hundred thousand unfortunate people Avithout shelter in 
a flooding rain, tho scourge appeared to seek out more serious adversaries. Battering 
against the heavy massive edifices of the European toAvn, its furious gusts burst the walls 
with tho poAver of a thousand battering-rams, oA'crthrowing porticos and colonnades, 
twisting tho iron balconies, and carrying off the roofs. Then, at the moment Avhen the 
trembling population had given up all hope of safety, tho phenomenon suddenly disappeared, 
calm was restored, and tho poor town AA’as safe. But at what a price ! Two hundred 
vessels lost or smashed; hundreds of palaces ovcrthroAA'n ; thousands of huts destroyed; 
and, what was far more terrible than tho millions represented by these disasters, twenty 
thousand dead bodies lay in tho city, and a hundred thousand in the neighbouring plains ; 
on all sides villages SAvept away, and harA’csts destroyed over tho whole extent of Lower 
Bengal. 

If t.bia cyclone were but an accident, and an isolated occurrence, it might not bo 
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SO gi-avc a matter after all ; but not a year passes in which tempests less tremendous, but 
not less alarming than this one, do not burst over the town. There is no concealing 
the fact that Calcutta lies in the track of these iihcnomcna, and that it is doomed to 

fall a victim to their attacks, just like so many other towns whoso ruins cover the 

swamps of the Simderbund. 

During my stay at Calcutta I witnessed one of these cyclones, of lesser violence. 
Since the previous cveuing the barometers had undergone tolerably sharp oscillations, 
and at one o’clock in the afternoon the sky, in which a brilliiint sun had shone since 

the morning, became overcast Avith clouds Avith astonishing rapidity. I Avas on the 

esplanade, and immediately on these first symiftoms became aware of a great moA’ement in 



the roadstead; the vessels were lowering their topgallant masts and yards, and seemed to 
bo getting ready for a struggle. Suddenly, on looking round me, I saw every one 
taking to flight, and running as though pursued by some enemy. N’cverthelcss, the air 
was still calm ; and I eould scarcely understand this panic, when at the extreme end of the 
esplanade, on the side of Fort William, I distinguished a sort of cloAid of greyish dust, 
Avhich advanced sweeping along the ground with rapidity. I took to running in my turn, 
and with a certain degree of alarm, for I all at once found myself absolutely alone in the 
vast plain, and I had to cross over scA'oral hundred yards before I could reach shelter 
of houses. I was on the point of gaining one Avhen I heard cries behind me; and, 
turning round, at ten paces off I saw a palanquin set down in the middle of the road; 
tlie porters had run away, and abandoned a poor English lady, who in her fright did 
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not know how to get out of her vehicle. At the moment that I was about to render her 
assistance the dust overtook us ; I felt myself enveloped and pressed by an invisible and 
irresistible force ; then my feet left the ground, and I fell to the earth. When I lialf 
raised myself the dust had disappeared, but the rain was falling in torrents, and the 
wind blew with a violence which prevented me from standing upright. The poor lady 
happily had succeeded in getting out of her palanquin, which the whirlwind dashed 
against the balustrade of the esj)lanade, and slie lay on the ground much frightened. I 
succeeded in approaching her, half dragging myself along in a very ridiculous posture ; 
and when I had raised her, we were able, by mutual lielp, to reach the Hotel Gallais, 
which was in a neighbouring street. I had a great deal of trouble in getting them to 
open to us, for all the doors and windows 
had been carefully baiTicadcd. For a 
(piarter of an hour the violence of the 
W'ind continued on a progressive scale ; at 
last the walls began to vibrate in such an 
alarming manner that the hotel-keeper 
assembled every one in a room that gene- 
rally occupies the centre of all the houses 
in Calcutta, and the very thick walls of 
which, cj-^clone-proof, were built in such 
a manner as not to suffer in tlxe event 
of the fall of the whole edifice. Most 
fortunately we had not occasion for making 
trial of tlic solidity of this last refuge : the 
wind lowered sensibly ; the rolling of the 
thunder, and the dazzling brilliancy of the 
lightning which had accompanied the rain 
from the beginning, ceased in their turn; 
and in a few moments a calm succeeded, 
and the sky became blue and limpid again 
as though nothing had happened. The 
streets, however, presented a mournful 
spectacle : tiles and branches of trees, 
signboards, fragments of palanquins and 
garments, bestrewed tliem from end to 
end. Amongst the rubbish might be seen hundreds of dead crows, buzzards, kites, and a 
few small birds which had not been able to resist the wind, and had been dashed against the 
houses. 

This disaster reminds mo that I have forgotten until now to acquaint the reader with 
the most celebrated of all the curiosities of Calcutta ; I mean the arghilahs^ or adjutants. 

There is, in fact, nothing that impresses a new-comer more than the bight of these birds, 
as large as men, gravely walking amongst the crowds which throng the streets, or 
ornamenting with their fantastic outlines the summits of all the buildings. Their bald, 
mangy heads pierced by two little, round, red eyes, support enormous pointed beaks 
like trumpets, capable of swallowing a whole fowl, and furnished with violet-tinted pouches 
which act as antechambers to the powerful stomachs. Place one of those heads midway 
between the shoulders of a white body, on which two black striped wings close like arms 
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crossed behind tlic back ; and set this body on two yellow legs of rcsiicctable length, and 
you have the adjutant, which science has baptized with the vulgar name of bagged siorlc. 

The people, struck by the gi’avity of his walk and the thoughtful appearanco of his 
denuded skull, have given him the name of philosopher or adjutant. These philosophers 
arc a boon to Calcutta : their searching eyes never permit the slightest dirt to remain for 
an instant in tho city. In this damp, hot climate, with the habitual filthiness of the 
inhabitants, and in so large a town, without such auxiliaries no attention would be sufficient 
to keep the streets in a state of even moderate salubrity. The law, therefore, protects 
them ; and it is forbidden, on penalty of a heavy fine, to molest them in any way. The 
arghilahs thus are simply the commanders of a vast army of licensed scavengers of Calcutta, 
which is composed of thousands of vultures, buzzards, kites, and crows ; but the wdiole 
crow'd trembles before their terrible beaks, and tho daintiest morsels arc reserved for tlieir 
prodigious stomachs. 

Every year, at tho season of egg-laying, these birds leave Calcutta for three months ; 
but at the end of this ijcriod they faithfully return, to occiij)y each one tho post belong- 
ing to him — a fact that lias been proved by means of collars with wdiich some of 
them have been provided. One of these collar-bearers has mounted guard for thirty 
years at tho palace of the Viceroy. 

I had fixed upon the month of September for the date of my return to Franco : so, in 
order to profit by the tw'o months I had before me, I did as I had done at Bombay 
at tho commencement of my jouniey ; I established my centre of operations at Calcutta, 
and thence made excursions towards the principal points of the neighbouring provinces. 
My first object was tho temple of Juggernaut, where I arrived at the time of the gi’oat 
festival. 

No line of railway yet connects Calcutta with Orissa, and tho only means of transport to 
be found arc native carts and the post service of dak palanquins. It may bo sujiposod that 
I did not hesitate long in making my choice. Tlie service of travelling palanquins 
is indeed better anunged in Bengal than in the other presidencies, where a climate 
less enervating alloAvs the use of horses or carriages. At a moderate rate p('r mile, the 
dale authorities here supply you with a comfortable palanquin and eight porters, 
who are relieved every ten miles. At night, a masalchi lights tho way with a torch 
of rags steeped in oil. One may thus traverse great distances without fatigue, at con- 
siderable speed, for the porters scarcely take more than tw^o liours and a half from relay 
to relay. Bungalows are found on the route, with khansamah and where one stops 

for meals. 

On leaving Calcutta tho road goes westwards as far as Midnapore, then turns to 
the south towards Balasoro, where it runs at a little distance from the shore. On all 
this journey one crosses monotonous plains, half drowned, covered with fine rice-fields, 
and scattered with miserable Bengalese villages standing amidst stagnant pools and 
charming groups of cocoa palms. Beyond Balasore, one leaves Bengal for Orissa: the 
soil becomes thinner, hills appear on the west, and the sea air is felt more refreshing. 

The fourth day after quitting Calcutta I entered Cuttack, tho capital of English Orissa. 
At this insignificant town I only stopped as long as was necessary to change my porters, 
and went on to Pouri, the sacred city of Jiiggcniaut, situated sixty-two miles and a half 
farther south, on the sca-shore. 

Pouri is but a collection of houses dirty and ill built, surrounding the famous 
temple of Juggernaut. As at Poshkar, at Muttra, and Benares, its floating population, 
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formed of pilgrims from every point of tlie Indian peninsula, outnumbers the inha- 
bitants. The temple itself, which attracts this prodigious gathering of fanatics all 
the year round, has nothing very rcmai’kablo about it; not, at least, for the European 
visitor, who may only contemplate from the outside the summit of towers, whereof the 
base is hidden by a lofty crenelated wall. Massive pavilions, however, which surmount 
the gates of this wall, give one moans of judging the ponderous and original style of 
its architecture, which resembles that of the fine Jain buildings under a heavy and 
uncouth form. 

Strange it is that this temple, looked on now by modern Ilindoos as the holy of 
holies, is the one surviving undisputablc memorial which Buddhism has left in llindostan. 
This is the venerable sanctuary which received, in the division of the relies of Sakya- 
Mouni, the tooth of Buddha, that relic of relics which tho Buddhists of Ceylon now 
boast themselves to possess. Not that the building extant dates from an epoch so 
distant — at tho most it belongs to tho eleventh or twelfth century — but tho idol contained 
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in it, before which tho fanatic crowd come to prostrate themselves, is nothing but a 
Buddhist symbol — that same Dharma which tops tho gates of Sanehi, whereof I have 
already explained tho significance. 

Not only does tho shape of the idol prove that the sanctity of this place dates back 
to the time of Buddhist domination ; the fetes celebrated there are characterized by just 
those practices which distinguish Buddhism from Brahmanisni. These fetes, which 
take place in March or April, are marked by tho curious fact that all castes aro abolished 
while they last, tho lowest sovulra finding himself for tho time equal with a Brahmin 
or a Jeshatriya. Moroovor the statue of Juggernaut, containing relics or bones of tho 
god Krishna, is carried about at this time in great pomp upon a sumptuous car, exactly 
as tho Buddhists formerly carried about tho relics of their saints at tho same period of 
tho year. Abolition of caste and worship of relics, tho two fundamental dogmas of 
Buddhism, aro the chief features of tho Juggernaut feast. 

But tho Brahman fanaticism, thus forced to admit principles which it abhors, has 
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succeeded in stamping on these fetes a character that has nothing Vcdic nor Buddhist, 
by introducing the hideous butcheries of the procession of the Battjfitra. 

Those processions take place three times a year. The idol of Juggernaut is set upon 
a car mcasui’ing twenty-six feet long, and as many wide, mounted on sixteen wheels. 
The ear is wood, plentifully covered with sculptures, and for the ceremonies it is adorned 
with cloth of gold and costly stuffs. The ponderous mass is set in movement by stout 



cables, to which thousands of pilgrims harness themselves, stirred to madness by the 
sight of their god. 

In the course of these processions, hundreds of wretched fanatics used to carry their 
excitement such lengths as to throw themselves beneath the car wheels, and so get 
crushed, to win the paradise which rascally Brahmins promised as the reward of this 
sacrifice. 

The English have now forbidden that bloody custom, and the procession is escoi*ted by 
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mounted policemen charged to watch tho vicinity of the car. In these circuixistanccs the 
illogical character of tho Hindoo is well shown, its strange mingling of cowardice and 
rashness. A man throws himself to earth before the heavy wheel ; ho has made the sacrifice 
of his life ; ho has dared without a shudder the horrible agony of a slow erushing, for the 
wheel turns with difficulty : but an English inspector has caught sight of him ; with raised 
whip ho springs at tho poor wretch, who, on sight of tho dreaded European, forgetting his 
vows and his courage, hastily jumps up and hides himself trembling in the crowd, like a 
schoolboy discovered in committing a breach of rules. How shall we explain this courage 
before a dreadful agony, and this fear before a trifiing punishment? The fact is seen, 
however, on each occasion ; unfortunately too, in spite of all vigilance, every procession still 
makes its victims. 

From Pouri I went to visit tho temple of Eanarac, well known to sailors under the 
name of the Black Pagoda, of which the high pyramidal tower is beheld from the sea, 
rising alone in the midst of the flat and sandy delta of the Mahawadi. This temple, 
built in 1236 by King ;Harsing Doe, must have been one of tho finest buildings in 
Orissa : nothing now remains but the porch, surmounted by a pyramidal roof in stone, of 
imposing cfiect. 

Betuming towards Cuttack, I visited also the astounding ruins of Bhowaneshwur, a 
magnificent group of temples dating from the tenth century. Not far from thence are the 
grottoes of Oudghiri and Ehandaghiri, most interesting in an archaeological point of view, 
but of small size and clumsy execution. At a little distance from tho field of ruins of 
BhoM’aneshwur, upon the banks of the river Dayat, rises the famous rock of Asvastouma, 
which contains, besides several interesting little grottoes, a sujicrb inscription of one of tho 
edicts published by Asoka in 250 B. c. Indeed, all this part of Orissa is rich in precious 
monuments of ancient Indian history. 

On my return to Calcutta, I started this time towards tho southern part of tho Delta, 
towards that ill-defined region which is no longer sea, and is not yet continent, called 
Sanderband, and, in English, Sunderbund. A short lino of railway takes you to Port 
Canning, a harbour founded some years ago on the Mutlah, one of the mouths of the 
Ganges, wider and more accessible than tho Hooghly. Notwithstanding this advan- 
tageous situation, the new town does not seem destined to emulate Calcutta for many a 
long day. It appeared to mo to bo a poor little borough, possessing a few timber-yards, 
in front of which one or two ships were balancing in a melancholy manner. 

At Port Canning I made an arrangement with the master of a large native boat, who 
agreed to take mo for a three days’ excursion thfough tho mcanderings of the Sunder- 
bunds. Schaumburg and a single servant accompanied me j and wo carried provisions 
with us for several weeks, providing against the chance of a breeze canying us out of the 
track, or even out to sea. 

Tho first day wo ascended a narrow canal of stagnant water, winding between low, 
marshy islands, covered with thick jungle, above which a few cocoa-trees, with their 
lynm ATian plumc-like foliago loaded with fruit, rose like rockets into the air. Tho banks 
of tho enuni were hidden by an inextricable maze of roots and aquatic plants, rendering 
them almost unapproachable. Flocks of birds peopled these fetid shores, and amongst 
them I distinguished tho giant heron, tho largo black stork, tho arghilah, and the brown 
ibis. Those huge wading birds, perched like sentries on tho abutments of the mangrove* 
trees, stared at us stupidly, as wo passed, and let themselves be killed with such stoicism 
that we soon had enough of the monotonous butchery. The water itself in certain places 
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was covered by hundreds of little divers and Brahmin ducks ; and water-fowl, with pui*plo 
or indigo-tinted plumage, darted over the lotus-leaves. I shot a few; but each time, 
before we could approach them, the bird suddenly disappeared, drawn beneath the water 
by an invisible power. These gamc-stcalers were no other than the crocodiles, which 
swarm in those waters, but which, alarmed by the reports of our guns, prudently hid 
under the surface. 

Towards evening wo had a proof of the abundance of these creatures in the canals of 
the Sundorbunds. The master of our barge cast anchor for the night near a wretched 
group of huts, where the men of our crew landed to cook their meal ; and near the landing- 
place I remarked a stockade formed of large stakes, jutting out into the water, and com- 
pletely surrounding a sort of drinking-trough. The master explained to mo that the 
natives were obliged to entrench themselves behind this fortification when they had to 
fetch water or to wash their clothes, if they did not desire to bo carried off by the crocodiles. 
He assured mo tliat these cunning animals nevertheless find a way to baffle these precau- 
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tioiis. They penetrate into the interior of the stockade from the banks, conceal themselves 
under the waters, and patiently wait until a woman or a child approaches; when they 
spring upon their prey, seize it, and hasten to reach the open stream, dragging it after 
them. A year never passes without the villages having to pay a deadly tribute to the 
ferocious monsters. 

Crocodiles are not the only enemies against which the inhabitants of the Sunderbunds 
have to defend their wretched existence. The jungles which surround them on every 
side abound in wild beasts of every kind ; but tigers especially are there in prodigious 
numbers. These animals swim easily from one island to another, and sometimes they 
make a concerted attack upon the villagers, who are then compelled to surround their 
dwellings with palisades and sustain a regular siege. The natives, however, wage war to 
the knife against them. They generally employ trenches filled with spikes of hardened 
wood, and, besides those, use highly ingenious traps of quite an original make. Among 
these may bo specified the following. 
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They choose a young tree, strong and flexible, which they bend in the shape of a bow, 
fastening the end by means of a cord to a stake flxed in the ground. This cord bears 
the bait, which is so arranged that the tiger cannot touch it without getting his head into 
a noose. At the least movement the animal makes when once ho is caught, the knot 
tightens, the cord attached to the stake is unwound, and the tree, let loose, springs 
sharply up, earrying with it the tiger, who remains pitiably suspended in the air. To 
prevent him from getting free, a sort of roller of hardened wood is so arranged that, 
at the moment when the tree is unbent, it slips along the cord, and violently strikes 
the part of the animal which is caught by 
the slip-knot. 

Since the English have tried to develop 
the cultivation of rice in the Suuderbunds, 
they have furnished the natives with 
stiychnine, and several tigers have perished 
by the poison. Their numbers, however, 
have as yet been scarcely reduced, for 
during the night wo heard a concert of 
lioarso roars round us on all sides. 

The inhabitants of the Suuderbunds 
bear the name of Molanghis. They are 
in general very black, of short stature, and 
delicate constitulion. Their chief trades 
are the (extraction of salt from soa-Avater, 
and fishing. Amongst the innumerable 
fishes which people the Avaters of this 
country must bo mentioned the mango Jinh^ 
so highly prized in the Calcutta market. 

1'his fish, of a magnificent golden-yelloAV 
colour, scarcely exceeds the size of a barbel; 
its AAdiite, boneless flesh is of exquisite 
fluA'^our. 

For tAVO days more avc Avaiidcred over 
the network of the mouths of the Ganges, 
sometimes crossing at full sail magnificent 
estuaries as Avide as bays, sometimes, on 
the contrary, gliding along narroAV canals, 
above which the trees interlaced their 
branches, forming shady canopies. Wo 
had visible proofs that parts of the Sunder- 
bunds were even at the present day on the 
high road to prosperity ; and some islands Avhoreon Englishmen haA^e established them- 
selves exhibited magnificent cultiA''ation of rice, fine indigo, and sugar plantations. 

A few days after my return to Calcutta I took the Eastern Bengal Kailway, which con- 
veyed me over the whole extent of the Delta, and set me down at Goalanda, on the right 
bank of the principal arm of the Ganges. The stream at this point has scarcely a greater 
breadth than at Monghyr, and slowly rolls its waters between low and monotonous banks. 
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The next day a steamer took mo to Dacca by the Dulasseri, one of the canals of the Delta. 
The Dulasseri, although communicating with tho Ganges, no longer properly belongs 
to the plan of this stream; it forms tho extremity of tho great western branch of the 
Brahmapoutra. 

Dacca did not fail to disappoint mo. I expected to find remains worthy of tho great 
part it had taken during long centuries as tho capital of Eastern Bengal, but I saw only a 
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few insignificant ruins. On the other hand, the modem city presents the appearance 
of a great commercial centre ; its bazaars are populous and animated, and exhibit a 
curious mixture of races, the Indo-Chinese type being met with almost in an equal propor- 
tion to the Hindoo type. Dacca, however, marks the extreme eastern frontier of India. 
Some miles farther to the east, the Mcgna, tho great branch of tho Brahmapoutra, 
marks the limit of the Hindoo world, and the hills that ai-o seen on the horizon have no 
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othor population than tho Koukis and the Loucha'fs — all tribes of Indo-Chinese race and 
customs. 

Thus I had this year traversed India in its greatest extent from west to oast, from the 
Indus to the Brahmapoutra. On tho 30th August I returned to Calcutta, and on tho 
Ist September I Avont on board tho Lahourdonnais. After six years of journeyings, 
labours, and fatigues, I was at last starting on the road fur my own land, and bidding 
adieu to India. I had also to say good-bye to my good and faithful companion, wlio 
was detained by fresh projects in the country. My old bearer D6vi, the trusty servant 
Avho had followed mo for two years through so many good and cA’il fortunes, was there 
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also, melted in tears, and embracing my knees. At last the moment of parting arrived ; 
tho boll rang ; I saw Schaumburg and tho old bearer pushing off in the boat, and waA'ing 
mo their last adieu ; then tho screw struck the watei*, and soon Calcutta disaiijicarcd from 
our sight. All day we descended tho streun ; the next morning we passed Diamond 
Harbour; then tho shores become distant and dim, and tho land of India A’anished in 
the mists of tho horizon. 

Daring the six yours I had iiassed in India, from 18G3 to 1868, I had more than 
accomplished the programme I had aiTanged for myself on my departure from Paris. 
Including the ports I was to touch at during my homeward A’oyagc, Madras, Pondicherry, 
and Ceylon, there was scarcely a spot in the vast peninsula that I had not passed over. 
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I had by turns visited the presidency of Bombay, the Deccan, Qoojcrat, the eighteen 
independent courts of Hajpootana and Central India, the land of the Bheels and the 
Goiinds, the BunjaTib, the Westeni Himalayas, Ilindostan, Aoudh, Bchar, and Bengal. 
From Ootakainund to Simla, from Peshawur to Dacca, I liad traversed this immense 
country in every direction. 

In tlius compc'iidiously summing up the material results of my explorations I am 
not actuated by the ambition of making an idle display of distance. I am anxious rather 
to i^rove liow far the success of my undci-taking had surpassed my greatest hopes. This 
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success is r(*ferablc in large measure to exceptional circumstances, which I feel it my 
duty to unfold to the reader who has kindly accompanied me so far. 

It has been seen that this journey, which I commenced as a simple tourist depending 
on his own resources, without any official support, Avas destined soon to assume a very 
different character — one, indeed, more in accordance with tlic high position of an accre- 
dited representative of a mighty Power. I was to advance through these countries 
suiTOunded by numerous and imposing escorts, followed by a complete warlike equipage, 
saluted on iny entrance into the towns by the firing of cannon, loaded with every honour, 
and received by all the sovereigns with the most flattering eagerness, whereas I had only 
hoped to have been able to devote myself quietly to my labours and studies. 
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Although I have resolutely limited the narrative of my journey to the plainest state- 
ment of facts disclosed in all truth and simplicity, even passing over in silence all adventures 
of a too romantic description, yet I fear that some of my readers may have been tempted 
to believe that the author of this account possessed some high mission ■which ho has kept 
secret, or some more than ordinary means of fortune. This is not the case; and I ■wish 
to declare it. Tlie reception accorded to mo during my stay in India was owing to very 
simple causes, wliich it will be sufficient for me to point out briefly. 

In the first place, if wo go back to the year 1803, when I undertook my journey, it 
will be remembered that Franco had then, to the eyes of strangers, arrived at the apogee; 
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of her glory and power, and that her name might be said, without boasting, to have 
filled the universe. 

There is therefore nothing surprising in the fact that the sovereigns of India, seeing 
in me, certainly not the oflicial representative of the great country then admired and 
feared by all, yet a scientific traveller of that natiomility, should have been anxious to 
testify, by the honoui-s they lavished upon this Frenchman, the fli-st who ever visited 
their courts, their esteem and respect for the name of France. Thus my omi humble and 
obscure individuality only received the marks of respect intended for my country. 

On the part of the English, the reception I obtained was neither less sympathetic nor 
less courteous. No shade of suspicion or of jealousy intervened to hinder my researches ; 
on the contrary, I met everywhere with the heartiest hospitality, the warmest cordiality, 
and even I must say with the sincercst support. In the countries I pa.ssed through, most of 
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the representatives of England were officers of the Eoyal Army, and amongst them I found 
the deeply rooted memory of those days, then not long past, and now so far distant, when 
English and French fought side by side, and when the two flags proudly covered the world 
with their mighty folds. 
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VOCABULARY OF INDIAN TERMS USED IN THE 


COURSE OF THIS WORK. 


Ahd(L A word of Persian derivation, moaning an | 
abiding-place. It is used in composition as the 
terminal appellation of many Indian cities : Allah- 
abfid, the abode of God ; Ahniedabdd, the city of 
Ahmed. It also means fertile. 

Aifib, Mango. 

Anna, Copper money, representing the eighth part of 
a shilling, or of a half-rupee. 

Attar- pan, Bose- water and pan soparee, used at all 
durbars and ceremonies. 

Ayah, Nurse, lady*s maid, female servant. 

Bdyh, A garden. 

Bahadour, Brave, a title of nobility. 

Bajree, A kind of millet. 

Banff. A compound of opium and hemp-seed. 

Banyan t or Bar-tree. The largest of Indian fig-trees. 
This tree has the power of throwing down roots from 
its lateral branches, which, if undisturbed, tend to 
make the area covered by a single tree of vast extent. 

BaoH, A well, or cistern of cut stone. 

Begum, A Mahomedan princess. 

Bigg dree. Porter or guide. 

Bheestee. Water-carrier. 

Biri. A kind of cigarette. 

Brahminn. Hindoos of the priestly caste. 

BuWul. The Indian nightingale. 

Bund. A dyke or dam. 

Bungalow. European residence. 

Bungalow {Travellers'). Establishments kept up by 
Government for the accommodation of travellers on 
postal routes, usually at intervals of about ton 
miles ; there is a charge of one rupee per diem, and 
there are regulations regarding the vacation of apart- 
ments in favour of the next comer, after twenty-four 
hours of occupation. 

Bungheeas, Sweepers, the lowest caste. 

Burra. Great; a term usually applied to the principal 
English resident at a place. 

Chaitya, A sacred place, containing objects dedicated 
to the divinity — ^Buddhist. 

Charpaee, Bedstead. 
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Chaoree, The adit to a temple, also a fan of yak tails 
used in ceremonies. 

Chatri, Pavilion on four columns. 

Cheetah, This animal is trained for deer-hunting. It 
has semi-retraotile claws, and is tho connecting link 
between dog and cat. 

Chiboutra, Kiosk, frequently the principal place in a 
square. 

Chdbdar. Bearer of stick of office, ceremonial mes- 
senger. 

Choor, Bobber. 

Chopattee. Unleavened bread universally used. 

Chopaya, A carriage on four or six wheels. 

Choprassee, Belted messenger. 

Chota. Small. 

Clwutri. Pavilion raised on numerous columns. 

Chowheydar. Night-watchman. 

Cobra capella. The spectacled serpent, one of the most 
deadly in India, called by the natives the mig. 

Compound. Tho land surrounding a bungalow. 

Coss. A measure of distance, varying from one and a 
half to nearly three miles. 

Crore, One hundred lakhs of rupees. A lakh is equal 
to ton thousand pounds. 

Daghoba. Buddhist altar ; also a depository for relics. 
The Daghoba of Karli is a good specimen of this 
kind of monument. 

Dak. The post ; administration of relays. 

Dali. A basket of fruit, flowers, and vegetables. 

Deva. God; the term Mahadeva, or Great God, is 
specially applied to Siva. 

Dewdn. Principal minister of state. 

Dhobee, Washerman. 

Dhotee. Hindoo clothing for tho lower limbs. 

Durbar, A court reception, in full dress. 

Durwasa, A door. 

Durzi, A tailor. 

Fakeer, Beligious mendicant, usually Mahomedan. 

Ferash. Domestic and travelling servant. 

Gadi. Throne. Baised seat reserved for princes. 

Gaum, A village. 
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GhaH. A earria|pe. Dak-ifliaHi post-chaiso ; Aff^ghari^ 
locomotive. 

Ghee, Clarified butter. 

6r/uV, ghin^ ghur^ A mountain or fortress. 

Ghat. A quay, a flight of steps going down to water, 
also a steep mountain side. 

Gossains. Religious beggars. 

Ghnr. House or residence. 

Ourrhfi. Water- vessel of earthenware. 

TIamuL Domestic servant, bearer. 

Ilankh. A “ drive ’* for large game. 

JIowiL A watching-place for game. 
llouhdi, 4 bill of exchange, letter of credit. 

Ilomti. Wrestling. 

lloicdah. A seat used for riding elephants. 

Hulkara. A messenger, generally in livery. 

Jains. A sect of Hindoos. 

Jemadar. Native military officer, or chief of servants. 
Jhageer. Hereditary estate. 

Jheel. A swamp. 

Jowar. Grain ; this plant often attains eight feet in 
height. 

Jungle. Uncultivated ground, forest. 

Koldin. A reed used for making pens. 

Kdmdar. A minister, or accredited agent. 

Kangra. A rampart. 

Khandt. The walls of a tent. 

Khansamah. Major-domo, purveyor. 

Khvreeta. Official letter, often of introduction. 

KtUadar. Commandant of a fortress. 

Kittar. A bayonet- shaped dagger. 

KoUval, Chief of local police. 

Koivree. A small white shell, used as money amongst 
the poorest people. 

Krishnagas. Worshippers of Krishna. 

Kshnirgas. Hindoos of the warrior caste. 

Kutcherry, Office. 

Lakh. Equal to ten thousand pounds. 

Langour. The largest monkey in the centre and west 
of India. 

Langouti. Loin-cloth. 

Tjuscar. Servant in charge of tents. 

IaU. Monolithic column. 

Lingam. Mystic emblem of Siva. 

Tjota. Copper or brass vessel used for washing, cook- 
ing, and many purposes. 

Maha. Used in composition, signifying “groat.** 

Mahal. A palace. 

Mahout. Elephant driver. 

Mahunt. Chief priest. 

Mniddn, A plain. 

Mela. A fair. 

Mohr, Gold coin, worth about thirty-five shillings, but 
rarely in circulation. 

Moollah. Mahomedan priest. 

Moonsh^ee. Interpreter, teacher of languages. 

Midikam. Halting-place. 

Mundil. Turban. 

Mundir. Temple. 

Musjid, Mosque. 

MusnwJ. Throne. 

Nakdras. Gigantic drums. 

Xautch. A dance performed by girls. 


Nautchni. Female dancer. 

Nawdb. Mahomedan chieftain. 

Xim. A forest-tree, common all over India ; the leaves 
are used medicinally. 

Ntiddee. A river. 

Nullah. A small stream, often dry in summer, and 
becoming a torrent in the rains. 

Nuzzur. A tribute, or ofiering. 

Padshah. Emperor. 

PaJki, Palanquin. 

Pdn. The leaf, which encloses the betel-nut, used at 
all durbars and ceremonies. 

Pdusopan. The leaf which is from a creeper, and is 
aromatic, and the betel-nut with some condiments 
in combination. 

Patel. Head of village. 

Peepul. Sacred fig-tree. 

Peer. Mahomedan saint. 

Pehhvdn. Athlete, wrestler. 

Peisa. Copper money ; four pice make one anna. 
Peshivah. Head of the Mahratta dynasty. 

Pic, The smallest copper coin. 

Poor. Used in combination with other words as a 
terminal, signifying town : Oodeypoor, Jeypoor, and 
many hundreds of others. 

Pundit. A learned man. 

Purdah. A curtain. A word generally used with 
reference to the women's apartments. 

Punedna. Firman, imperative order. 

Jldis, Prince. 

liaj. Kingdom, territory. 

Rajah, King or sovereign. 

liana. The same ; but this title is not equivalent to 
that of rajah in all cases. 

Ranee, Queen. 

Rao. Usually a title pertaining to royalty. 

Rupee. The Government coinage, value about two 
shillings; there are, however, rupees from native 
mints also of various values. 

Russud, Supplies on a march at halting-places. 

Rutt. A covered carriage, drawn by a pair of bullocks, 
commonly used by women. 

Sahih. Sir, gentleman. 

Snivas. Worshippers of Siva. 

Salaam. Salutation, ceremonial bow. 

Sdmbur. The largest stag of the centre and west of 
India. 

Sdfii. Riding dromedary. 

Sdniwalla. Keeper of riding dromedaries. 

Sdpwalla. Snake-charmer. 

San ee. Women’s garment universally worn in civilised 
parts of India. 

Shigram. An oblong close carriage, to carry four 
persons. 

Shikari. Native hunter or beater. 

Sheeahs, One of the two principal religious divisions of 
the Mahomedan religion. The Sheeahs reject Omar, 
and recognise Houssem and Ali. 

Sing. Lion — a title frequently added to the names of 
Rajpoots and Siklis. 

Sirdar. Noble. 

Sirkar. The state. 

Sirkaree. Belonging to the state. 
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Sirphej, Gold-thread embroidery used for turbans. 
Soonees. One of the two principal religious divisions in 
tbo Mabomedan religion. They recognise Oinar» 
in contradistinction to tbo Hhooabs. 

Souhah, Governor of a province. 

Soydras. Hindoos of the artisan class, agriculturalists. 
Sonar. Horseman, usually a soldier. 

SoiMnne. A procession, chiefly mounted. 

Si/ce. Horsekeeper, groom. 

St/inl. Mabomedan, descended from the Propbof. 

7V//, hiloft. Lake. 

Thulwnr. Rajpoot chief. 

Thannadnr. Chief of a fortified place. 


Tirthankar. Jain philosopher. 

Toqfan. Violent storm, cyclone. 

Tope. Sacred building, also a piece of ord nance < 
Topee. Hat, head-dross. 

Tulwar, Curved sword. 

Tuntdsha. Representation, spectacle. 

Vaiehyan, Merchant class. 

VaishnavaH. Worshippers of Vishnu. 

Vakeel. Accredited agent. 

Yilmra. Buddhist religious establishment. 
Zemindar. Hereditary occupier of the soil. 
Zenana. Apartments of ladies of rank. 


THE END. 
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